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Art. I. Report from the Lords' Committees appointed to search 
the Journals of the House , Rolls of Parliament , and other Re - 
cords and Documents, for all matters touching the Dignity of a 
Peer of the Realm , $c. $r. Folio, pp. 448. (Ordered to 
be printed 25th May, 1820.) 

Tn July 1814, a petition from Lewis Dymoke, lord of the ma- 
-*■ nor of Scrivelsby, claiming the barony of Marmyon, as a 
feudal honour incident to the possession of the manor of Seri- 
vclsby, was referred to the House of Lords. Evidence was 
heard before the Committee of Privileges in support of the alle- 
gations of this petition ; but doubts having arisen with respect 
to the grounds of the claim, certain Lords 1 Committees were 
appointed, on the 3d of July 1815, * to search the Journals of 

* the House, the rolls of Parliament, and other records and 
« documents, for all matters touching the dignity of a Peer of 
‘ the realm, which may appear to the Committee to be mate- 

* rial for the information of the House on claims of such dig- 
6 nity ; and to report the same to the House. ' The same Lords' 
Committees, we believe, have been reappointed in every suc- 
ceeding Session of Parliament, and have continued their inves- 
tigations ever since. In June 1816, they printed a short Re- 
port, stating the nature and object of the inquiries in which they 
were engaged : And in May 1820 they made a second Report, 
infinitely more voluminous than the first, containing the results 
of an elaborate inquiry into the constitution of the supreme le- 
gislature of England, from the Conquest to the present time. 
On this Report we intend to offer a few remarks. 

We trust no apology is necessary for commenting on a work, 
which, though printed for the use of the House of Lords, has 
not yet been published. On examining the Report, we think 
VOL. XXXV. NO. 69 . A 
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r 2 History of the English Legislature . 

we have found in it errors that require correction, and defects 
that ought to he supplied. Before it be too late, we arc desirous 
to submit the result of our examination to the Committee. It 
is yet time for them to reconsider their work, and give it a 
thorough and careful revision. We confess we should be con- 
cerned, if it were to go down to posterity, in its present state, 
as the deliberate judgment of one branch of the Legislature oil 
the antient constitution of their country. 

Wo must in candour, however, begin by acknowledging our 
obligations to the Committee for their researches. We have 
frequently profited by their remarks, anil learned to hesitate 
from their doubts. We agree with them in their conclusion, 
that the present constitution of the English legislature is not 
older than the thirteenth century. We are ready to allow, that, 
the supreme government of England was, before that time, in 
an exceedingly unsettled and indetermined state; and, in ad- 
mitting that there is little similitude between our present legis- 
lature and tlmt uliich existed before the time of 1 Icnry III. and 
Edward I., we acknowledge the difficulty of ascertaining when, 
or by what authority, the change was effected. We owe this 
further praise to the Committee, that their inquiries appear to 
have been conducted with every disposition to fairness and im- 
partiality. We have not found in their llcport any undue bias 
in favour of the Crown, and have been seldom offended with 
any of the ancient Tory prejudices against popular claims. 
When they have occasion to notice an act of doubtful authority 
on the part of the King, there is no attempt to mislead or de- 
ceive us, by saying it was done in virtue of the inherent prero- 
gative of the Crown. When they relate the efforts of our fore- 
fathers to limit or resist the authority of the monarch, we are 
not deafened with exclamations against the usurpations «f fac- 
tion on his sacred and inalienable rights. Our early constitu- 
tion is represented as irregular and unsettled, but not as arbi- 
trary and despotical. Wc are not disgusted with having every 
vile and tyrannical act of our kings held up to us as samples of 
the government under which our ancestors were contented to 
live. A supreme authority, distinct from prerogative, is une- 
quivocally recognised as subsisting in the worst of times, and 
under the most absolute of our princes. It is admitted, that, 
from powers irregularly and, perhaps, unconstitutionally as- 
sumed by the Crown, many parts of our present frame of go- 
vernment derive their origin. But the Committee distinctly 
acknowledge, that at all times a supreme authority existed 
in England, different from prerogative. * Their view of the 
‘ various documents to which they have had recourse, has 
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‘ 1 ended to convince them, that, whatever may have happen- 
‘ cd in practice, the prince on the throne was at no time 

* considered as constitutionally above the law; and that, to 
« line! tlie language of an eminent writer. Sir John Koiioscue, 

‘ Chief Justice of the King's Bench in the reign of Henry 

* the Sixth, and afterwards his Chancellor when an exile 
‘ in Trance. the government of the Kin;? of England was not 
« dimply u i»tt/ 9 lint political; and that the maxim, quod Pnnnpi 
4 place! ct, fegis habit vigorem, was never a general maxim of the 

* conMiunional law of England. But though such was proba- 
< blv in eaily, as well as in later times, the theory of the const i- 
4 union of the English government, in practice the exertions 
4 of power by the Crown often went beyond their leg il hounds; 

4 and there did not always exist that ready and constant enn- 
4 tied which now keeps the cons' ipitiounl sWei.i in its true 

* order. That control lms been principaMy prniluci d, .mil made 
4 cUcctunl by the necessary expenses if the Slate, winch gra- 

* dually exceeded, and at length vastly exceeded, the hereditary 
4 revenue of the Crown: so that the government of the countiy 
4 could not be carried on by the King, without frequent, and, 

4 latterly, without constant recourse to the authority of the Le- 
4 gid attire to provide the ncccsistiy supply. , We have cj noted 
these passages at length* as a favourable specimen of the senti- 
ment*, as well as ol the rimimstnnti.d and fail, though some- 
what redundant, style of the Lord*-' Committee':. In tlk'r i oil- 
elusions conlaineil m the pieceding paragraph, we entirely con- 
cur. Wc have expressed the same opinions cf our ancient go- 
vernment in one of cur farmer Number's. } and had recourse to 
the same view <d the subject, in order to explain bow it happen- 
ed, in pi active, frequently and so materially to vary from its 
theory . 

The Committee begin with the Norman conquest. They 
own, that the Saxon laws, and Saxon institutions lor the admi- 
nistration ol justice, were preserved, with some alterations, by 
the Conqueror ; and they are persuaded, that though the Saxon 
legislature may have been altered at the Conquest, ‘ the spirit of 
4 its free institutions, after a lapse of years, so far prevailed as 
c to force their way into the formation of wlmt has been since 
4 called iho Hoik* of Commons . 7 But, notwithstanding these 
admissions, they have renounced all inquiry into Saxon times, 
because k they apprehend no authentic documents remain, from 
4 which the constitution of the Saxon legislature can be iufer- 
‘ red:’ and have therefore abandoned all hope of illustrating 
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their subject by * referring to Sa^on institutions, except as 
« tbc general spirit of sucli of those institutions as clearly re- 
* maim’d after the Norman conquest, may have influenced the 
c formation of the Legislature’ in the times of Henry HI. and 
Edward I. 

With all due respect for the Committee, we are not satisfied 
with these reasons. We do not see how the influence of Saxon 
institutions on the formation of the House of Commons can be 
properly estimated, without a preliminary inquiry into the na- 
ture of these institutions themselves. We cannot understand, 
for instance, how the influence of the County Courts, in giving 
a peculiar character to the representation of our landed interest, 
can be just \y appreciated, without knowing the composition of 
these Courts in Saxon times, and without tracing them after the 
Conquest, and observing the different uses to which they were 
applied, till the period when our present county representation 
was fully established. We are as little able to comprehend, 
how the Committee can judge of the probability of citizens and 
burgesses having been, occasionally at least, called to the great 
Council of the nation, in times posterior to the Conquest, with- 
out knowing the condition of cities and boroughs before the ar- 
rival of the Normans, and without some inquiry into the im- 
portance and privileges they possessed under the Saxons, and 
into the rank and consequence then enjoyed by their inhabit- 
ants. It mnv be true, that we cannot now ascertain with cer- 
tainty who were the constituent members of the Saxon Witena- 
gemote ; but we know something of the powers enjoyed by that 
assembly, and of the functions it exercised : And, if we are not 
mistaken, the want of that knowledge has led the Committee 
into an error of some importance at the very commencement of 
their inquiry. 

Every one has heard of the Court* de more , held under our 
Norman Kings at the three great festivals of Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide. These Courts have been hitherto regarded 
as common Councils of the realm. The Committee consider 
them to have been mere Councils of State and Cor ts of Justice, 
attended by none but Judges and Privy Councillors. When a 
common Council of the realm was to be convened, they tell us it 
was usually assembled at the same time with one of these Courts. 
But an ordinary Court de mwr they regard as nothing hut a 
mcetqpg of the select Council of State, composed of the confiden- 
tial advisers of the Crown, and of the supreme Court ol Justice, 
which, they insinuate, was in those days * regularly adjourned 
c from time to time, in the same manner as is practised at this 
€ day in the Courts of Westminster Hall . 9 
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If this be a correct view of the ancient Courts de more , the 
contemporary historians, who spent of them, have represented 
them in colours very unlike the truth. The Saxon Annalist, 
who flourished under the Conqueror, and lived at his court, de- 
scribes what have been called the Courts de morc % in the fol- 
lowing manner. ‘ Thrice a vein did the King wear his crown, 
4 when lie was in England : in Easter he wore it at Winchcs- 
4 ter; in Whitsuntide at Westminster; and in Midwinter at 
4 Gloucester: And then were with him all the great men over 
4 all England; Archbishops and Bishops, Abbots and Earls, 
4 Thcgns and Cmhts. * # It will hardly be said, that this de- 
scription suits a convocation of mere .Fudges and Cabinet Mi- 
nisters. The account of Malmsbury, who lived tinder Henry 
I. and Stephen, is not more favourable to the hypothesis of tlic 
Committer. After informing his readers that William, when 
in England, always kept his Christmas at Glouce*tci, his Foster 
at Winchester, and his Whitsuntide at Westminster, the his- 
torian adds, wines eo cujuscunque professions ma« flares rriium 
edict um accrrsebat , ut extei a nun gentium legal i spin cm uh /< it* 
dun’s ap par at unique diiiciaruni mini rent ur. f Every one km ws, 
that the term Magnates is one of the expressions used to de- 
scribe the Members of the Common Council ; and the multi- 
tude said to have been assembled on these occaMbns, is hardly 
reconcil cable with a meeting of none but Judges and Cabinet 
Councillors. If from these general descriptions of the Courts 
demote we pass to particular accounts of these assemblies, we 
shall have still les» reason to adopt the sentiment> of the Com- 
mittee. In the 19ih of William I., says Henry til' Huntingdon, 
the Conqueror held his Court demon 1 at Gloucester. § The 
historian does not inform us of what persons it was con.posed ; 
but the Saxon Chronicle tells us, it was attended by his Hit an — 
the expression usually employed in that venerable monument 
of our history to designate the Common Counril of the realm. || 
It happened once upon a time, says Eudmcr, in his account of 
Itufus, aim gratia dominate nativilatis o in nes regni pri mores ad 
curiam regis. pro more , renissenf. | Anselm, says the same his- 
torian, having gone to Court 011 a Christmas festival, hilariter 
a regc folaqtw regut nob/litate suscipitw\ f I 11 Christmas i 109, 

• eg nun? Anglicc ad Curiam Jlegis Lundonue pro more convcnu. ** 
We leave our readers to decide, whether these descriptions of 


* Chron. Saxon. 190. 
9 11. Hunt. 212. 

% Eadmer, 15. 

•* lb. 105. 


f \V. Malmsb. up. Savilc, 
|| Chron. Saxon, ISO. 
f Eadmer, 21. 
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the Courts de more agree with the theory of the Lords’ Com- 
mittees. 

One error frequently leads to another. Having settled that 
the Courts de more were mere assemblies of Judges and Coun- 
cillors of State, the Committee were led to the supposition, that 
immediately after the Conquest, a Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, distinct from the Legislature, was erected by the Conquer- 
or; and whenever the term Curia Regis occur* in our ancient 
historians or records, they inteipret it to mean, not the Legis- 
lature or Common Council of the realm, but a Court of Jus- 
tice sitting in the King’s palace, the niembeis of which were ap- 
pointed and retrieved at hiy pleasure. It is important,’ they 
observe, ‘alwn\* to bear in mind that the word Curia Regis 
* did not denote originally a Legislative Assembly, but only the 
c King’s Select Council and Supreme Court of JuM : tc. ’ This 
view of our ancient government we apprehend to be altogether 
erroneous 

The phrase Curia Regis signified originally the King’s palace 
or place of residence, or rather the hall, court, or chamber of 
his palace, where he convened his subjects for the discussion 
and determination of public affairs, t It wa.* afterwards used 
to express the assembly so convened; and it is only from the 
context, or from extraneous sources of information, that uc can 
collect, what was the description of persons assembled on any 
particular occasion, what authority they posseted, or for what 
purposes they were brought together. Now, <o far is ii from 
being true, that the term Curia Regis , in the time of tin* Con- 
queror and his immediate successors meant the King's High 
Court of Justice, a* distinguished from the Legislature, that it 
is? doubtful whether such a court then existed. 

The term Curia Regis frequently occurs in the tihie of the 
Conqueror and his sons. It is sometimes used for the King’s 
court or residence — more frequently for meeting* there conven- 
ed — but never, as far as we have remarked, is it employed in the 
limited acceptation given to it by the Committee. It is applied 
indifferently to all public assemblies held in hi* palace, whether 
for legislative or judicial purposes, or merely as a council of ad- 
vice in the ordinary administration of his government. Xor is 
there any reason to believe, that, when ns<-d to express a meet- 
ing convened solely or principally for judicial business, it desig- 
nate# a different description of person* from those who consti- 

l The term Curia Regis is supposed to have been introduced by 
the Normans ; but, in its primitive signification, it is repeatedly used 
by Asser in his Life of Alfred, pp. 5. 19. 
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tutcd the Legislature. Take llie following instances. William 
I. summoned the Earls of Norfolk and Hereford to stand tlieir 
trial in the Curia Regis , and for that purpose oinnes ad curiam 
saam regni proecres convocavit. If At a subsequent period he ac- 
cused his brother Odo before the primores regni in aula rrgali 
convocatos , and called upon them to judge and pronounce sen- 
tence upon him. § There are accounts of many judicial assem- 
blies held in presence of Rufus, the members of which arc desig- 
nated as fame / of tus regni nobilitas — tot ins regni adunatio — as 
consisting of archbishops, bishops, and principts ferrtv 9 or pro- 
ceres regni . || The same prince, after suppressing a rebellion of 
the Earl of Northumberland, issued a general summons, direct- 
ed to all his tenants in chicli commanding them, if they di>ued 
to live m his peace, to attend his Curia at Christmas. When 
they met, we are told, that he adjourned the court to the middle 
of .iamiary, and then proceeded with his t titan to the trial of the 
offenders. * In 13 02, Ilenry I. summoned Robert dc Tides me 
to his Cm ia, and accused him, before all his barons, of various 
misdemeanours ; and, in HOT, he again assembled his proccrcs 9 
rt Robert mu dr Monltfoi ti plant is de violata Jidc propul savil. + 
The coiuiimator of ingulplius describes a judicial assembly, un- 
der the same prince, as Batumi m niaximus convent us. % Eadnier 
repeatedly gives an account of judicial proceedings in the same 
reign, before the bishops and principes or proceres regni y — the 
same terms which he employs to describe the members of the 
Legislature. On the 3 9th of March, 3 1 1 6, the carls and ba- 
rons of all England were assembled at Salisbury, to determine 
judicially the controversy subsisting between the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. 

The same phraseology continued in use in the reign of Ste- 
phen. National councils, whether convoked for justice or ad- 
vice, were indifferently termed meetings of the Curia Regis . 
The Norman Chronicle declares it an infamous act of that mo- 
narch, to have arrested in his Curia , and committed to custody, 
the Bishops of Salisbury and Ely, nihil recti recusantes . (| || The 
Earl of Chester, according to another chronicle, having come to 
the Curia Regis at Northampton, in order to solicit the aid of 
liis sovereign against the Welsh, was unexpectedly required to 
surrender the royal castles and demesnes, which, it was pretend- 

Oideric. Vital. 585. § lb. (347. || Eadmcr, 26, 35, 39. 

* Cliron. Saxon. 203. Ann. Waverl. 139. 
f Ord. Vital. 80(>, S23. t Ord. Vital, p. 328. 

Eadmcr, 62, <35, 66, 86, 303, 136. §§ Hoveden, 27 L 

i!!| Duchesne*, 978. 
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ed, he had usurped ; and on his requesting time to prepare an 
answer to this charge, he was instantly accused of treason, ami 
committed to prison. * The same prince, congrcgatis per edic - 
turn regium apud Sanctum Albanum proceribus regui , arrested 
Godfrey de Magnavilla as soon as he appeared in the Curia 
f 

The High Court of Justice, to which the Committee would 
restrict the appellation of Curia Regis, and of which such fre- 
quent mention is made under that name, in our early records 
and books of law, was confirmed and fully established by Hen- 

X II., if not originally instituted by that prince ; and yet, in 
e reign of that monarch, and in the reigns of his sons, we 
still find the term Curia Regis applied to the Common Council 
of the realm, — the supreme judicature, as well as the supreme le- 
gislature of the kingdom. Soon after his accession, Henry II., 
we are told, held his Curia at Bermondsey, cum principibns 
suis de statu regni et pace refomianda tractans . J In the subse- 
quent annals of his reign, meetings of the Common Council of 
tne realm, for the despatch of judicial business, frequently oc- 
cur ; and by the 1 1th constitution of Clarendon, it was express- 
ly enacted, that all persons holding in chief of the Crown by 
barony, were bound inter esse judiciis Curia Regis . The great 
Council at Northampton was a judicial assembly for the trial of 
various civil actions on the part of the Crown against Beckct ; 
and is repeatedly termed Curia Regis in the account of its pro- 
ceedings. Yet it was attended, not only by the Bishops, Earls, 
and Barons, but by the Sheriffs and Barons sccunda dignitatis , 
whoever these last may have been. § The kings of Castillo and 
Navarre, having referred their differences to the arbitration of 
Henry, and given surety standi judicio curia sua , that monarch 
convoked a common council of iiis realm, submitted to its mem- 
bers the claims of the contending parties, and gave judgment in 
pursuance of their advice — habito cum episcopis , comilibus et ba- 
ronibus nostris cum deliberation consilio — adjudicavimus. || A con- 
troversy between William de Cahanncs and the Earl of Leices- 
ter, about the tenure of land, was referred by the same prince 
to his bishops, earls and barons ; and a dispute having arisen 
about the succession of Hugh Bigod, which was submitted to 
his decision, he promised to do justice to the parties consilio 
comit$m et baronum suorum . % 

* Duchesne, 970. f W. Ncubr. 35, 37- 

t Gervas, 1377- f Stophanid. 35 — 46 

U Chron. Brompt. ap. Twysden. col. 1121'.—- Fccdera, i. 34— Be- 
nedict. Abbas, 171. 

Benedict. Abbas, 165— 180. 
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We shall give one other instance, from the time of Richard 
I., of the sense in which the terra Curia Regis was still occa- 
sionally employed. An official paper, published by Hoveden, 
describes the Curia Regis as the highest tribunal of the king- 
dom ; and a subsequent transaction, related by the same histo- 
rian, explains to us of what members that supreme court was 
composed. The chancellor having been guilty of a gross out- 
rage on the archbishop of York, received a citation from Prince 
John, Earl of Morcton, utjuri staret in curia regis super injuria 
ilia ; and when he put off his appearance from day to day, the 
Earl of Moreton, the archbishop of ltouen, the bishops ct prin- 
cipes regni statue.runt illi diem peremptoriim apud Radinges . Ad 
diem autem ilium venerunt iltuc Comes Morel onii et fete omnes 
epheopi et comitcs et bar ones regni. * A copy of the writ of 
summons to this council is preserved iri a contemporary chro- 
nicle, and is probably the oldest writ, the words of which are 
extant. It is addressed to the Bishop of London by Prince 
John, and requires him, sicut dihgitis honorem Dei ct Eeclcsice % 
it domini regis et regni 9 et meum , to be at the bridge of Lodon, 
between Reading and Windsor, on the Saturday after Michael- 
mas, tractaturi dc quit) usd am magnis cl arduis negotiis domini 
regis ct regni. + We shall only add, that the judicial proceed- 
ings at Nottingham, after the return of Richard from his capti- 
vity, were held in a common council of the realm, at which a 
general tax w'as imposed, and a variety of other public business 
transacted. j| 

From these instances, it appears to us quite clear, that the 
Committee are mistaken in supposing that the term Curia Regis 
was exclusively or originally appropriated to the king’s court of 
justice, which sat in his palace fof the ordinary despatch of ju- 
dicial business. But their mistake, we apprehend, lies deeper 
than we have yet pointed out. If they had locked into our 
JSaxon institutions, they would have seen, that the Witenage- 
mote was not only the king’s legislative assembly, but his su- 
preme court of judicature. We shall not fatigue our readers 
with proofs or illustrations of this point; but refer them to Mr 
Turner’s history of the Anglo-Saxons, where they will find am- 
ple information on the subject. The truth is, that the separa- 
tion of legislative from judicial business, and their allotment to 
^distinct assemblies, are lcfmenicnts of a later and more civilized 
age than that of our Saxon or Norman ancestors. In all rude 
and semibarbarous communities, which are not subject to the 
arbitrary will of a single chicly the same public assemblies unit' 
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the functions of a court of judicature with those of a legislative 
council. The Saxon Witcnsigciiiotc made laws and imposed 
taxes, — tried great criminals, and decided questions of proper- 
ty, — advised the king in the administration of his government, 
and even interfered in the appointment of his servants and mi- 
nisters of state. The name, and probably the composition of 
the assembly, were changed on the arrival of the Normans : 
But its functions continued the same; and, with many improve- 
ments and alterations, they still subsist, and are daily exercised 
by our present Parliament. It is a grievous mistake to imagine, 
that any radical change has been effected in the principles of 
our constitution, since the time of our Saxon progenitors. The 
form and composition of the legislature have been altered. Its 
control on the subordinate parts of the government has been at 
one time more effectual than at another. But its rights have 
never been relinquished, nor have they ever been long disputed 
with impunity. 

Such an assembly as the Saxon Witcnagemotc, or Norman 
great council, was undoubtedly but ill adapted for discussing 
intricate points of law, or determining nice and difficult ques- 
tions of property ; nor were its members disposed to waste their 
time, or relinquish the care of their private affairs for such avo- 
cations. We accordingly find, that the genius and spirit of the 
Saxon law' were unfavourable to the multiplication of business 
before the supreme court of the king. Justice was administer- 
ed between private parties in the County and Hundred Courts, 
and in the courts of /tin fords possessing jurisdiction. If a /z/«- 
ford denied justice, and maintained his men in their iniquities, 
an appeal lay to the king; blit, if the cause was brought before 
the king, in the first instance, the plaintiff incurred a fine. * 
No mail was permitted to seek justice from the king, till he had 
failed in obtaining it at home, f No one was to apply for jus- 
tice to the king, till he had been denied justice in hi* hundred, f 
The same tribunals, and the same mode of administering jus- 
tice, were maintained after the Conquest. County and hun- 
dred courts, for trying questions of right, continued to be held 
under the Conqueror and his sons. The same reluctance was 
showm, and the same difficulty opposed to bringing causes, in 
the first instance, into the king’s court. Nc face bon plaint e a 
Rei dlci qui lun Li seit defaili el hundred u el conic , is one of the 
centime and undoubted laws of the Conqueror, preserved by 
j n g U lphus:§ And in the collection of antient laws that bear 

V Atlielstan. LI. 3. + L<1 gar, LI. pol. 2. 
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the name of Ilenry I., we meet with the following — Nemo apud 
regem proclamation cm facial de aliquo , qui ci, secundum legem , 
rectum offer at in hundredo suo . * 

But the rude and unskilful proceedings of the Saxon courts 
were not suited to the progress of society, nor even such as to 
content the Normans, a people farther advanced in refinement 
than the Anglo-Saxons. The first improvement made by the 
Conqueror, was to send his justiciaries, in cases of difficulty or 
importance, to preside in the county courts where the cause was 
to be tried. The next step was to institute a Court of Exche- 
quer in England, in imitation of that established in Normandy, 
but on a different, and apparently inferior footing. In plurimis 
says the Dialogue de Scaccarm , in comparing the Norman with 
the English Exchequer, cl j)cne major i bus dissident . f The Ex- 
chequer in Normandy was the sovereign court, to which appeals 
were made from all inferior courts and jurisdictions. The Eng- 
lish Exchequer was a court for the private concerns of the Crown. 
Its primitive and proper duty was to receive and disburse the 
King’s revenue, and to settle .accounts with his sheriffs and 
bailiffs. It was his Chamber of Accounts; and its principal 
business was to superintend, manage and improve his revenue. 
Its original members were, the Chief Justiciary, who, in absence 
of the King, acted as President of the Court, and certain Ba- 
rons, selected from the Common Council of the realm, on ac- 
count of their rank and reputed qualifications for the office — 
mujorcs cl <1 imereti ores in regno, sivc de elcro suit sire de Curia . f 
They met in the palace; and their Court was therefore termed 
Curia Itegis, with the addition of ad Scaccarnun, on account of 
a chequered cloth that covered the table at which they sat. 
From being employed to receive the King’s revenue, and to 
settle with his officers, it was a natural and easy transition for 
the members of this Court to judge and determine the questions 
that arose in the course of their proceedings — ad disc emend a 
jura rt dubia delerminanda qmv frequenter ex incidenlibus qiursti - 
onibus oriuntur . § For it must be remembered, that, independ- 
ent of the office they bekl in the Exchequer, the Barons of that 
Court were members of the Common Council of the realm, the 
highest judicature of the kingdom. Wlicrt, in after times, the 
Exchequer came to be filled with mere lawyers, the author of 
Fleta remarks of it, just marios ibidem commorantes Barones esse 
dirimus , eo quod sms locis Barones sedcre sol chant . i| At the 
period of which we are now treating, the Barons of Exchequer 
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were not only Barons of the realm, but the most distinguished 
of their order for their skill and prudence. Practice would add 
to their dexterity in unravelling questions of evidence, and ex- 
perience improve their knowledge of law, and their readiness 
in applying its principles to particular cases. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at, that the jurisdiction they assumed in 
their own Court, was submitted to without complaint; and that 
suitors, awed by their authority, or satisfied with the fairness 
of their decisions, acquiesced in their judgments. 

The reputation these Judges acquired in the Exchequer, na- 
turally followed them in the Common Council of the realm. 
When judicial questions were brought before that assembly, 
they were the persons best qualified to guide the opinions, and 
direct the judgment of its other members; so that gradually, 
and perhaps insensibly, its ordinary judicial business fell into 
their hands. Many of them held offices at court, which retained 
them about the person of the King, when the other members 
of the Common Council were absent. They attended him a- 
broad in his expeditions, and followed him in his progresses 
through the kingdom. On such occasions, when plaints were 
laid before him, they heard the parties without delay, examined 
the merits of their complaint, and in ordinary cases gave judg- 
ment, without waiting for the stated meetings of the Common 
Council, or convoking an extraordinary assembly. This prac- 
tice, originating in convenience, and confirmed by usage, was 
at length established by law. At what time, and by what au- 
thority, a court, distinct from the Exchequer, and different 
from the Common Council of the realm, was appointed to sit 
in the palace, for the purpose of hearing and deciding the causes 
brought before the King, it is impossible for us at this day to 
determine. Records and historians are equally sileflt with re- 
spect to the first origin of this great innovation. The practice 
probably began in the Barons of Exchequer extending their ju- 
risdiction from causes touching the revenue, to other matters 
affecting the rights or property of the subject. It is a confirm- 
ation of this conjecture, that the earliest Judges of this Court, 
of whom any memorials have been preserved, were also Barons 
of the Exchequer. All we know with certainty is, that in a 
Common Council held at Windsor in 1179, the constitution of 
this Court was so far settled, that six Justiciers were appointed 
ad agdiendum clamotes populi in Curia Regis . * And, in the 
preceding year, we are told, that complaints having been made 
to the King of the conduct of his Justiciar , he reduced their 
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number, per consilium sapientium Regni sui , from eighteen to 
five, two clergymen and three laymen ; and enacted, quod iUi 
quinque audirent omnes clamores regni et rectum factrent , et quod 
a Curia Regis non recederent 9 sed ihi ad audiendum clamores ho* 
mmum remanermt ; ita ut 9 si aliqua qucestio inter eos veniret , quce 
per eos ad finem duci non posset 9 auditui regi prcesentaretur 9 et 
sicut ci et sapientioribvs regni placeret 9 tcrminaretur. * This 
enactment, for which we are indebted to one of the most accu- 
rate and circumstantial of contemporary chronicles, marks at 
once the existence of a permanent Court of Justice in the King’s 
palace, and informs us of a still higher tribunal, the Common 
Council of the realm, to which, in cases of difficulty, its mem- 
bers might have recourse for advice or assistance. A permanent 
Court of Justice in the King’s palace had existed, however, be- 
fore this law was passed, and may be traced back, by records 
still extant, to 1169. + If we were to indulge in conjecture, we 
should be inclined to refer the first institution of this tribunal to 
the Council of Clarendon, in 11 64-. We know, from subse- 
quent transactions, that various regulations for the better admi- 
nistration of justice were enacted in that assembly, which are 
not included in what are vulgarly called the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. X 

While these innovations were going on, the quantity of busi- 
ness in the King’s Courts rapidly increased. Disgusted with 
the ignorance and partiality of inferior tribunals, suitors were 
desirous to bring their causes directly before the King; and a 
device was fallen upon, which enabled them, at a small expense, 
to gratify their wishes. Whether it was by authority of some 
law, or in consequence of a dispensing power assumed by the 
King, and acquiesced in by his subjects, we are not informed ; 
but a practice was introduced, of issuing writs from Chancery, 
which enabled suitors to bring thehr causes directly into the 
King’s Court, without passing through the subordinate tribunals. 
Fines were paid for these writs, which enriched the Exchequer; 
and our Kings were thus tempted to improve their Courts of 
Justice, in order to add to their revenue. The sale and pur- 
chase of these writs, which was probably harmless at first, gave 
rise in time to the most scandalous abuses. The King, availing 
himself of the indefinite or ill defined prerogative he had ac- 
quired, made an open and disgraceful traffic of justice. A more 
frightful picture of judicial iniquity is not to be found, than is> 
exhibited by Madox, from the Exchequer rolls, of Henry II. 

* Bened. Abb. 266. t Madox, Exchequer, i. 96.— 2d edit. 
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and his two sons. A tardy, but effectual remedy for the evil 
was at length applied. John was compelled, in a public and 
solemn act, to declare — Nulli vend emus — nulli ncgabimus vel dif - 
fercmusjustitiam aut rectum . t 

These changds, however, were slow and progressive. The 
Courts de more had ceased to exist, before the term Curia Regis 
had become the designation of a Court of Judicature, sitting 
in the palace and dispensing justice to those who brought their 
plaints before the King. The Courts de more ceased to be held 
with regularity in the time of Henry I.; and were laid aside 
entirely about the 4th of Stephen. * It is supposed that the 
Conqueror himself instituted the Court of Exchequer; but 
there is no record of its existence produced by Madox before 
the time of Henry I. J In the same reign of Henry I., Jus- 
tices itinerant were sent into the counties, to hold pleas of the 
Exchequer and other pleas ; and the abuse was already intro- 
duced, of paying lines to the King — pro recto — id ha be at rec- 
tum — ul habeat debitum suum , c l jr. § But it is not till the time of 
Henry II. that we find entries of flues paid into the Exchequer, 
ut placitct in Curia Regis — pro habenda loquela in curia Regis, 
qiur erat in comitatu — pro habenda consider at ione euricc Regis dc 
h (credit ate sua — pro hi evi Jit gis hahendo , ne placitct nisi coram 
eo vel ejus capitali justiciar io.\\ It was not, therefore, till the 
reign of that monarch that the term Curia Regis came to be 
used in the restricted sense, which is supposed by the Commit- 
tee to have been its original signification. And it is not impro- 
bable, that it was the discontinuance of the Courts de more , and 
subsequent irregularity in the meetings of the Common Coun- 
cil, that led to the establishment of this new tribunal. Certain 
it is, that there was in after times some confusion between its 
functions and those of die legislature. The similarity of its 
name and place of meeting, the high judicial functions it exer- 
cised, and the presence of the King or of his chief justiciary at 
its sittings, led this assembly of lawyers and officers of state to 
arrogate to itself on some occasions legislative authority. Un- 
der the name of Concilium Ordmarium , which succeeded to that 
of Curia Regis, it continued this system of usurpation. 'Parlia- 
ment connived at, and, on some occasions, even authorized these 
stretches of authority. But, roused by the clamours and peti- 
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tions of the people, it interposed at length and put an end to 
them ; and, for ages past, the members of the Concilium Ordina - 
rum, who are not also members of Parliament, have been re- 
duced to the humble station of Assistants to the House of 
Lords. 

But to return to our Report. Having degraded the Courts 
de more from the rank of legislative meetings, and restricted the 
Curia llcgis to an assembly of judges and councillors of state, 
the Committee find few meetings of the Common Council of the 
realm from the Conquest to Magna Cliarta. They consider no 
assembly to have been of this latter description, unless it is re- 
corded to have made ‘ important changes in the condition of 
« the King’s subjects, or imposed burthens on the people in the 
« nature of taxes. * They forget, that the undent Common 
Council, like our present Parliament, was a council of advice 
in the ordinary administration of the government, as well as a 
legislative assembly ; and a comparison of the provisions of 
Magna Cliarta, with the constitutions of Clarendon, might have 
taught them, that the same persons who had a right to impose 
burthens of the nature of taxes, were also members of the su- 
preme judicature of the kingdom. Our antient chronicles, we 
are ready to admit, throw a feeble and uncertain light on the 
composition of the Common Council ; but, unless we reject en- 
tirely the evidence of history, we must believe them when they 
tell us that it met, and trust to their accounts of the business 
that was there transacted. 

The Committee admit, with some hesitation, that the Con- 
queror held two legislative assemblies in the course of bis reign ; 
one for imposing military tenures, and the other for amending 
the laws of King Edward. * They are inclined to think, tliat 
the act, separating the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, ema- 
nated from his sole authority : } though the writ, giving notice 
of this important innovation to the Bishoprick of Lincoln, says 
expressly that it was made commuivi concdio , et consdio archicpis - 
coporum meorum , et cccterorum episcoporum et Abhatum et omnium 
principum regni mei . || In pursuance of the theory they have 
adopted, they exclude from the list of Common Councils all 
meetings for judiciary purposes, and take no notice of grants 
consilio cpiscoporum ct baronum , though appurenlly made in ge- 
neral convocations of the kingdom. If they had not rejected all 
information of Saxon origin, we shouldrhave thought the fol- 
lowing notices could hardly have escaped their attention. * In* 

* Report, p. 36. % lb. p. *29. 
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4 Christmas 1085 (1084) the King was at Gloucester with his 
4 mtan, and held his court there for five days, and then the 
4 Archbishop and his Clergy held a synod for three days, after 
4 which the King had much consultation and very serious talk 
4 with liis mtan concerning the land, how it was held, and by 
4 what men ; ’ the result of which was, the appointment of com- 
missioners to make the survey contained in Domesday. $ 4 In 

4 Lammas 1085 he was at Salisbury, and there came to him his 
4 witan, and all the land sittende men (landowners) of any ac- 
4 count, from all parteof England, whose men soever they were, 
4 and they all bowed to him and became his men, and swore to 
4 him an oath of fealty, that they would be faithful to him a- 
4 gainst all other men. ’ * — It is true, the Committee have inci- 
dentally mentioned this last assembly* of which they happened 
to find an account in the Annals of Waverley, an ancient chro- 
nicle, which, in the time of the Conqueror and his sons, is a 
mere translation, and oftentimes an imperfect and incorrect one, 
of the Saxon Chronicle. The monk of Waverley has translat- 
ed the Witan of the Saxon Chronicle baroncs 9 and the land 
sittende men, terrarii . The Committee, who imagine him to 
have been a contemporary writer, because in translating a pas- 
sage from the Saxon Chronicle, he had not wit enough to omit 
or alter a sentence of the original, where the author says he 
had often seen William with his own eyes, and had resided for 
some time at his court, appear 'to have been struck with this 
opposition between Barones and Terrarii; and gravely con- 
clude, that the former were tenants in chief, and the latter per- 
sons holding under mesne lords. If they had looked to the 
original, they would have seen, that haroncs meant Witan 9 or 
members of the Common Council ; and terrarii , owners or oc- 
cupiers of land, who did not possess that distinction. Trusting 
to the same authority, the Committee infer, that notwithstand- 
ing his charter, William, towards the close of his reign, extort- 
ed great sums from his subjects, 6 by exaction, and not by 
grant. ’ f It is very possible the money was unjustly extorted ; 
but if the Committee had consulted their original, they would 
have found, that it was taken from persons against whom he 
could anige teale to habban 9 produce some ground oflegal com- 
plaint. They would have seen, that it was not exaction by force, 
but extortion on pretence of law ; and, though a villanous prac- 
t^e, no infringement of his charter. 

• The Committee have found no document, in the time of Ru- 
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f us , « from which they can infer any thing imporfent with rc- 
« spect to the constitution of any legislative assembly in his 
« reign. * t It is true, there is no -exact enumeration to be 
found of the persons composing the Commbn Council in the 
reign of that prince ; but there is abundance of evidence to 
prove, that such assemblies continued to be held even under 
‘ his arbitrary and oppressive government. * Eadraer mentions 
several, and describes at length their pi^^iMings. The Saxon 
Chronicle confirms his testimony in sm^mp^mces, and gives 
an account of others, which it did not the plan of his 

history to notice. The members of these assemblies are de- 
scribed in Saxon as Witan — as all persons who of the king held 
land s and in Latin, the lay members are termed regni procercs, 
or principes, or printores, or characterized as totim regni nobi - 
litas, or nobilium conventus ; and, on one Occasion, mention is 
made of milites. These accounts throw some additional light 
on the constitution of the Common Council ; but they are chief- 
ly valuable as confirmations of the general fact, that in no reign 
since the Conquest has the government of England been admi- 
nistered by the King alone and his Select Council of State, 
without more general convocations of his subjects. 

* It does not appear, even from history, * say the Commit- 
tee, 4 that Henry I. ever eppyened any assembly of the great 
4 men of his kingdom for hsjjjjfslative purposes. ’ If by legisla- 
tive purposes is meant the enactment of statutes, the Committee 
should recollect, that, besides his Charter, which they have no- 
ticed, there are only two secular laws extant of the time of Hen- 
ry I., and that these exist in no other form than that of writs 
promulgating and making them known to the sheriffs. Few 
were the statutes made in those times, and comparatively light 
and infrequent the burthens in the shape of taxes imposed on 
the people. Common Councils wore assembled, not to make 
statutes or to lay on taxes, which were not wanted, but to ad- 
vise and direct the king in the administration of his affairs, fo- 
reign and domestic^ Of such Councils, convened by Henry, 
there were many. Hardly a year passed, When he was in Eng- 
land, without the convocation of an assembly of that descrip- 
tion. It would be in vain for the Committee to allege, that 
these were only meetings of the Select Council of State. The 
language of historians is utterly inconsistent with such an hypo- 
thesis. The persons assembled are described — as all the head 
men of the land, clergy as well as laity * — as tota regni nobili - 
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tas f — as mnne&barones mei% — as concilium totius Anglia § — ba- 
roman maximm convmUus \\— primates, principes , optimates and 
barons of all England as all his bishops, abbots, and thegns, 
summoned by die king^s writ to a gewitene mot . # If such ex- 
pressions are to be wrested to mean none but Select Councillors 
of State, we may as well reject at once the existence of a Com- 
mon Council of the realm ; for history furnishes no passages 
more strongly desc$ta&ve of its members, than those quoted a- 
bove from contem|M^y: authors of the highest credit. 

After all, it is ndl^tiie true, that no assembly for legislative 
purposes is mentioned by historians in the time of Henry. Wc 
are informed by Eadmer, that he assembled his bishops and 
proceres , in order to discuss and settle the question of investi- 
tures. The same historian tells us, that by advice of Anselm 
and his proceres , he made severe laws to repress the abuses of 
purveyance, and to correct the disorders of the coinage ; and 
that, having enjoined his bishops to make further regulations to 
restrain the incontinence of their clergy, he confirmed their de- 
crees assensu omnium barpnwn suorum . Meetings for judicial 

purposes, and for mixed business, partly judicial, partly legis- 
lative, and partly deliberative, occur continually in the accounts 
of his reign. 

4 It appears from history, * say *he Committee, 4 that the 
4 principal men of the country acceded’ to the agree- 
ment between Stephen and Heniy, touching the succession of 
the latter to the crown of England, 4 as to join with the king 
4 in swearing to its observance : but no mention is made of a 
4 legal convention for this purpose.’ This is a most unfor- 
tunate assertion ; for it so happens, that there iy no public event 
of those times, concerning which we have such minute and cir- 
cumstantial details, as of die negociation between Stephen and 
.Henry, and to which the assent and concurrence of the great 
men were more deliberately or more solemnly given. 

The negociatioik began at the instance o{ the proceres cm both 
sides, who compelled the two competitors to suspend theirhos- 
lil^ties, and have a private and amicable meeting, with a view to 
a permanent accommodation. The first treaty failed of success ; 
but, in consequence of the good offices of the Prelates of Can- 
terbury and Winchester, the negociation was renewed, and the 

+ flldmer, 59 — FI. Wigorn. 662. t Eadmer, 86. 
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parties at length brought to terms of peace. The preliminaries 
being settled, a meeting of the presides and principes regm , ex 
praxepto regis et ducis , was called at Winchester towards the 
end of November, ut et ipsi jam initce pacii pt'ceberent assensum 
et unanimity juramenti sacramento confirmarent . From Win- 
chester the king and duke, with a large attendance of nobles, 
repaired to London, where the treaty coogftuded at Winchester 
was published by proclamation ; aud 18th of January 

following, a second convention was h^ki^Oxlord 9 where the 
carls and barons swore fealty to having previously 

done liege homage to him. # 

It has struck us often in this part of the Report as a most 
extraordinary proceeding on the part of the Committee, that 
they appear rarely to have consulted any 6f our ancient histo- 
rians, except Mathew Paris, who lived in the time of Henry 
III., and the Annals of Waverlcy, which are an imperfect, and 
often incorrect abridgement of another work. There can be 
no doubt, that the evidence of records, whore they exist, ought 
to be preferred to* vague information from historians; but it 
seems equally clear, that of historians, the contemporary writers 
should have a preference over the copiers and translators of a 
later age. 

The Committee have ixuide some judicious remarks on the 
Constitutions of Clarendon*? aftd on the subdivison of landed 
property in England under the second Henry ; but they have 
taken no notice of the numerous and important Councils of the 
realm held during his reign. It is extraordinary that, with the 
proceedings at Clarendon, Northampton, London, Windsor, 
and other places before their eyes, they should not have seen, 
that the Common Council was then, as it has been at all times, 
the highest judicature of the kingdom. 

They complain of the want of authentic documents in the 
reign of Richard I. An immense sum, they tell us, was re- 
quired for his ransom, which was levied of course on his sub- 
jects ; but 4 it does not appear, * they add, 4 that any Com- 
mon Council of the kingdom was summoned for this purpose . 9 
If they had looked into Hoveden^f they would have found that, 
on intelligence being brought to England of the King’s captivi- 
ty, the Archbishop of Rouen, who was chief Justiciary, issued 
a writ to the Bishop of Durham, et omnis dijficuUatis exceptione 
post posit a die dominica ante Leelare Jerksalcm , apud Oxenford 
nobis ct aliis domini regis jidelibus occurratis; and if they had 

* II. Hunt. 227. — Gervas. 1375 — Jo. Hagulstad. 282. — Foedera, 
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consulted MadiQKy* they would have soentlie extract of an en- 
tTy in the gre«fc,RoIl, JLcu/rent ia Ostiario xx solidos ad defer en • 
das stimmortitioneeregis per Angliam pro concilia convocando apud 
Oxinejord . It is singular enough, that the Committee should 
be ignorant of the existence of a Council, the wit of summons 
to which has been preserved by a contemporary historian, and 
tiie payments for transmitting toe writs recorded In the great roll 
of the Exchequer* \ 

Wc have few re c pl jjo offer on that part of the Report 
which relates to John. The Committee, it appears 

to us, pass oyer the story of his election, in Mathew Paris, too 
slightly. That a more formal proceeding than ordinary, in the 
way of Election, took place before the coronation of John, i* 
confirmed by the letter of Prince Lewis to the monks of Can- 
terbury, which expressly says, that, in putting the crown upon 
his head, Archbishop Hubert publicly declared, quod non ra - 
tione succession is 9 sed per clcctioncm , ip&um in regem corxmabat ; f 
and the singular fact that, in his public papers, he dates his ac- 
cession to the throne, not from his broth hut from* 

his own coronation, gives additional probability to the story.— 
The Committee are rash in their assertion, that no * mention is 
c made of the convention of any legislative assembly in the ear- 
* ly part of the reign of John. ’ jjgfcbey had looked carefully, 
they would have found more thnfjpppe mentioned by histori- 
ans. J — A writ to the Bishop of Salisbury, in the ©th of John, 
has led them into what appears to us, if we understand them 
rightly, a most unaccountable blunder. They seem to think it 
possible, that a Council summoned to meet on the Sunday be- 
fore the Ascension, that is, in May or in the latter end of April 
at the soonest, may have^been the "same individual Council, the 
proceedings of which are referred to a9 past and concluded, in 
a writ dated the 3d of April preceding. § 

At the close of the reign of John, the Committee have mad6 
some judicious and pertinent remarks on the connexion of Nor- 
mandy with England, and on the consequences arming from the 
final separation of the two countries. Normandy, while gH&ex- 
cd to the Crown of England, added prodigiously to the autho- 
rity, consequence, and wealth of the King, and in the sanife de- 
gree lessenld his dependence on the good will and affection of 
his English subjects. If lie was disposed to violent and arbi- 
trary*bcts of governmeri(* the power he derived from Normandy 
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enabled hint with greater safety to indulge fcfeidiefiiiatiofte. 

Bormans Arid English were considered as one people } and 
many individuals had large estates irt %oth countries. Wars 
for Normandy were, therefore, alwaytfpopular in England;' a 
‘ large portion of the landed proprietors having ail interest in its 
preservation, and being therefore readily disposed to perform 
their military services in its defence. Butthfe* Case was different 
with the other foreign possessions of tbej&ng^b Kings. In- 
stead of being a benefit, they were a ^Bptenf te the Crown. 
The inhabitants of these district aliens in Eng- 

land, and were often objects of commer^af jfeaJonsy and hg$red. 
It was difficult to engage the English in wartffor their defence ; 
and, to obtain their concurrence, sacrifices- Were required from 
the Crown which confirmed and consolidated the liberties of 
the people. 

From the Conquest to Magna Clmrta, the government of 
England had been slowly and gradually undergoing important 
alterations. The splendour of the Crown had been impaired 
by the loss of its territories on the Continent, and its intrinsic 
resources exhausted by improvident alienations of its demesnes. 
But it may be questioned, whether the steadiness and vigour in- 
fused bv the Conqueror and his successors, into every branch of 
internal iuJmintetratibn, oad," more particularly, whether the 
changes ihduCedin the cobflfe of justice, and the hew constitu- 
tion of judiciary tribunals, had not, on the whole, increased and 
extended the royal authority. If it stood on a less solid founda- 
tion, certain it is, that it was become more vexatious and bur- 
thepsome to the subject ; and redress from its oppressions was 
more difficult. Jf individuals were better secured from the vio- 
lence and injustice of their fellow-subjects, they were proportion- 
ally more obnoxious to the passions and resentments of the go- 
vernment. Instead of the County, Hundred and Baronial 
Courts, over which the Crown had little influence, the justice of 
the r %&igdorn was almost exclusively exercised by the judges of 
the Calf ia Regis and the Exchequer, and by the justices itinerant 
in thfcir circuits. By these judges, who were more or less de- 
pendent on the Crown, and disposed, in general, to enforce and 
exact to the utmost all its rights and dues, the numerous penal- 
ties of the Saxon code were levied with a rigour and strictmflss 
unknown in Saxon times. Transgressions against the forest- 
laws were visited with unrelenting severity ; fines, redemptions, 
and compositions, extorted on the most unjust and frivolous pre- 
tences 5 abuses of purveyance protected ; prerogatives, vested in 
the Crown For the public benefit, perverted into engines of fi- 
ance; the injustice of those in authority connived at, till the 
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culprits were rich enough to pay for their transgressions; the 
' free gifts and Wfifes of cities and boroughs converted into arbitra- 
ry tallages ; anti the military tenants themselves harassed and 
impoverished by the extension and perversion of the feudal in- 
cidents, to which tlieir tenures made them liable. The poverty 
of the Crown became - an incentive to its rapacity, And the judges 
were the instrum&tte of its exactions. In the Curia Regis there 
was an open traffic of injustice ; and the iters of the justices iti- 
nerant are only us at €he present day by the money 

they levied, aim iliey brought into the Exchequer. 

Vajpsnes would Hof suffice to enumerate and explain the arts 
resotffed to by Henry III. to enrich his treasury at the expense 
of his subjects, as they are described to us by Mathew Paris, and 
confirmed by the records of the Exchequer. There were no 
contrivances for obtaining money so mean or unjust that he dis- 
dained to practise them. The administration of justice became 
&n instrument of finance in his hands. False charges were re- 
peatedlv made against the city of London*; in order to extort 
money from the citizens. • Justices itmertat were sent through 
the kingdom, not to punish offenders, but to compound with 
them for their transgressions, — not to execute justice, but to col- 
lect fines, f On. pretence of offences against the forestrlaws, 
whole families were reduced to beggary, their goods distrained 
and sold, their houses and lands abandoned, and the owners con- 
demned to perish in prison, or converted into vagrants and out- 
laws. X Prerogatives, which the Crown had been permitted to 
exercise for public convenience, were turned into engines of ex- 
tortion. The king had a right to pardon offences against the 
state. Henry granted pardons for money. || He had a right 
to regulate fairs and markets. Availing himself of this preroga- 
tive, he punished the citizens of London for their refusal to sup- 
ply his necessities, by establishing a fair at Westminster, and 
compelling them, not only to shut up their shops in the city 
while it lasted, but to erect booths, and expose their gopds to 
sale at the fair, though there were no purchasers there fe^imy 
them, f He had the superintendence of commerce, atid the 
right of purveyance. How he abused these prerogatives, appears 
from a remonstrance of his parliament, § which Hume has had 
the candour to transcribe, though he is inclined to (hink the 
facts contained in it may be somewhat exaggerated. But in the 
following year, and five years afterwards, we have a repetition of 
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the same complaints ; $ and, at different periods Teign, 

many particular instances are recorded of nig ippspce apdop- 

E ression in the exercise of these prerogatives. The Cistercians 
aving refused him money, he prohibited them from exporting 
their wool;f and some Gascon merchants having brought $ 
quantity of wine into the kingdom, he seized,«pd converted it 
to his own use. j| No device was nefflectedjjj^ be turn- 
ed to profit. Observing that the right of gave rise to 

frequent lawsuits, which brought wpequer, he 

ordered proclamation to be made in thq^^kdt towns, that all 
who desired to have the right of warenno,flAight purchase it for 
money ; which many did, without'fegard to theingusti^e done to 
others. % No sooner was the clause of Non Ohstante invented by 
the Pope, than the King adopted it for his use, and, not content 
with employing it on his own occasions, he made a traffick of it 
in his courts of law, and sold injustice to all who were willing to 
pay for it. * Instead of resisting the extorjdon* of the Roman 
See, lie became the ally of the Pope against his people, and was 
content to assist in plundering his subjects, provided some share 
of the pillage came to himself. * Whep the wolf and the sbep- 
4 herd confederate, 9 exclaimed the monks, 6 it bodes ill for the 
‘flock. 9 

But the acts of meannes? to which Henry descended* for the 
purpose of ‘obtaining money, wore not less remarkable than his 
perversions of law and justice. It had been customary for his 
predecessors to receive presents from their subjects on occasions 
of public congratulation. This custom he converted into a 
right, and exacted his due with shameless importunity. On the 
birth of his son Edward, he sent letters announcing the joyful 
intelligence to all who could make him a present in return, and 
showed such greediness in exacting from his faithful subjects 
those free offerings of their loyalty, that some one was heard to 
say, ‘ God has given us a young Prince, but our Lord the King 
4 has Jpade us pay for him. * f It had been usual for his pre- 
decessors to give and receive presents at the New Year. Henry 
abolished the practice of making presents, but continued to re- 
ceive them as formerly ; and if any one neglected his customary 
donation, be was sure to be reminded of the omission. $ When- 
ever the King returned from abroad, there was a call on the 
liberality of his subjects; and where a. suitable answer was not 
made, they were fined by the Judges for some transgression. 
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When other resources failed, he begged or borrowed money 
from his subjects ; and no idle spendthrift, no scheming bank- 
rupt or mendicant by profession, could exceed him in bare- 
faced solicitation. Expressions of contrition, and protestations 
of amendment, cost him nothing. To the citizens he promised 
repayment : To the nobles he pleaded his poverty and debts,—* 
solicited their .bounty os a favour, — assured them of a grateful 
return, — and rgsinaated, that he should remember those who 
refused, as well as-thtiae who gave ; To the abbots he stated the 
urgency of his wantsi^^gged their aid either in the form of gift 
or loan, and scrupled not even to say, that money bestowed on 
him was greater charity than the alms given to the beggar that 
came to their gate. f| 

It may be thought, that the authority of the Crown must 
have fallen low indeed, when sych language was heard from the 
King. But it must be remembered, that Henry was a prince 
without honour or dignity, false, fickle, prodigal and pusillani- 
mous, devoted to bis favourites, ungrateful talus friends, violent 
and insulting in his language Cowardly and unsteady in his 
conduct, provoking at once the enmity and contempt of bis sub- 
jects; and yet, with all these disadvantages, that for thirty years 
he pillaged and misgoverned his kingdom, notwithstanding a 
constant and formidable opposition in Parliament, : headeaby 
the chief nobles of the land. Tbcifcruth is, that the ancient 
Common Council, or Parliament, as it now began to be called, 
was an assembly ill adapted for exercising a steadjr and vigilant 
control over a profligate and unprincipled administration. It 
met frequently, but sat in general for a few days only. The 
number of persons who had a right to sit in it appears to have 
been great ; and, if we may credit the vague accounts of histo- 
rians, it was on some occasions attended by a vast concourse of 
members. But, in ordinary cases, it is probable that few per- 
sons came near it, except the chief nobles and ecclesiastics, and 
such of the tenants in chief as resided near the place of its con- 
vocation, which varied with the caprich'or convenience clothe 
monarch. Such ah assembly was incapable of that Vigilant and 
constant superintendence^ which the vices of the monarch, and 
the abuses of his administration, required; and as its defects 
were brought to light, devices were fallen upon to reform and 
improve its constitution, and render it a fitter instrument of go- 
vernment, At first it was thought sufficient to make represent 
fations of grievances to the King, and to insist on. a change of 
j^is ministers. But he soon found new favourites as bad as the 
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old, who contented the system, ami followed the steM of Unar 
predecessors. It was then proposed to take froin hith the^i^- 
pointment of the Chief Justiciary, Chancellor and Judges, the 
great instruments of his misrule,— to vest in Parliament the nomi* 
nation of these ministers* and to render them independent of the 
Crown. Henry resisted, with pertinacity* this itn»vation, if it 
was not in fact a renovation of the antient prac&oe^ till the pro- 
ceedings at Oxford had thrown the whole peweimf $be State 
into the hands of his Parliament. A new modAerflgovernment 
was then set up, obviously* calculated to correct the delects 
which experience had shown in the constitution of the Common 
Council, but too narrow in its basis to lastv* A second attempt 
to reform the Common Council was made by the Earl of Lei- 
cester* after die battle of Lewes. But this great object was not 
finally ancOiuplished till the reign of Edward I., when, after a 
succession of experiments, the antient Common Council, or # 
Parliament, was suffered to expire ; and from its ashes arose 
the two houses of Parliament, as they subsist at present. 

The Committee haws bchtowed great pains on the transition 
from the&mient Common Council to the modern Parliament; 
and many^iftheir remarks on this part of our history are de- 
serving of attention* But they appear not always to have fully 
understood then transactions they relate. The provisions of 
Oxford wereuan attempt tor institute a new form of govern- 
ment in place of jthe antient Common Council. The experi- 
ment foiled, because the basis of the new establishment was too 
narrow. But there is no muon to believe, that this new plan 
of government was exclusively calculated for the advantage of 
the Earl of Leicester and his adherents. If the Committee had 
looked carefully into the names add characters of the persons in 
whose handsfthe government was placed, they would have seen, 
that the new Coa&kution was no party business ; that a large 
portion o&ilrose^fwbom authority was conferred, were devot- 
ed partisans of the King ; that the majority were moderate 
nienr* alternately aided with both parties during the dissen- 
sions that followed; and that the Elarl of Leicester and his 
friends formed a very small minority in the government. It 
was not till the death of Richard, Earl of Gloucester, nor till 
the King had broken the engagements contracted at Oxford, 
that the Earl of Leicester acquired a decided lead in his party. 
That his ambition took a higher flight alter the battle of Lewes, 
is not improbable; but that he died with the reputation of a 
good patriot, appears from the popular lamentations that at- 
tended his fall. The character of this remarkable man, to 
we owe the first establishment of representative govern* 
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ment on an extended basis, deserves to be rescued from the ito- 

E utations jatjjustly cast on his memory by careless or* servile 
istorians. V 

Our readers will not suppose, that we ascribe the final esta- 
blishment of a direct representative government by Edward I. 
to any plan or intention in that ambitious monarch to render 
Parliament a more effectual control on the Crown, or more 
vigilant gudrdm& of the people’s rights. It was no part of that 
Prince’s character to respect the liberties of the subject, or to 
set up or strengthen any authority in opposition to his own. 
But changes ill the distribution of property, had led to the ne- 
cessity of some change in the distribution of political power. 
The new orders of men, who had risen to consequence, required, 
in a constitution the basis of which was freedom, to be admit- 
ted to some participation in the supreme government^ their 
country ; and Edward, whose conduct was firm and prudent, 

* easily foresaw, that the same institutions which, under hie fa- 
ther, had been proposed as checks on a weak* prodigal, and in- 
capable monarch, would, in different circumstances, and with a' 
Sovereign of another character, add strength and Stability to 
the throne. He was, besides*, in constant w ant of money for 
his foreign wars ; and judged it an easier and shorter process to 
obtain f grants from his cities tuid boroughs assembled in- Parlia- 
ment, than to send his Judges through the kingdom, ttMrolictt 
or extort a gift or tallage from each city and borough in. parti- 
cular. His connexions with Spam, and familiar acquaintance 
with the institutions of Arragon and Castille, where the repre- 
sentation of cities had been long established, might also recon- 
cile and dispose him to this innovation. It must be recollected, 
that though the changes he introduced in the frame of our go- 
vernment were destined to produce the most saluttffy and im- 
portant effects, no one, at the time, could foresee the conse- 
quences to which they led; nor was their beneficial tendency 
experienced in its full extent for many ages afterwards./. 

Our limits will not permit xx s to follow the Committee With 
the same minuteness in the remaining part of their Report The 
chronological arrangement, to which they have adhered, leads 
to repetitions that perplex and fatigue on perusal, and would be 
utterly intolerable in an abridgement. Wc shall, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with a few remarks on the opinions they have 
proj&sed concerning the origin of our County and Borough Re- 
presentation ; and conclude, with pointing out and correcting 
some of the numberless mistakes, into which they have fallen, 
in the course of their long and arduous investigation. 

They evidently incline to the opinion, that none but tenaipK - 
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itt chief were originally electors of Knights of the shirs. *, * If 
« it could be established, ’ say they, ‘ that such was §|a law b 
t the reign of Henry IIL, much difficulty in the investigation 
‘ of the original constitution of the legislative assemblies of the. 
« realm, would be avoided . 9 There are documents, they af- 
terwards tell us, which afford 6 ground for doubt^ whether the 
‘ tenants in chief of the Crown, were not at one time the only 
« suitors of the County Court, or at least the Sojeelectors of 
‘ the Knights of the shires/ The documented which they 
allude, appear to be the petitions and other proc^dinjg^in Par- 
liament, under Edward IIL and his successors, concerning the 
payment of wages to Knights of the shires, from which they are 
inclined to infer, * that the origin of the representation of the 
c counties in Parliament, was the impossibility of assembling 
* all the tenants in chief of the Crown, according to the charter 
c of John; 7 and that Knights of the shire originally represent- 
ed, and were elected by none but tenants in chiefTf 

We are of opinion, that no Conclusion whatever can be drawn 
from the dilutes concerning the payment of wages. The Com- 
mittee lay it down as a principle, that c the electors were the 
persons who were tpp&y the fleeted , 9 But, if. they had 
looked into a writ of Edward IIL, which appears to have escap- 
ed their notice, though publi$bedby Ttymer, } they would have 
seen that villeins, as well as freeholders, contributed fp the 
wages of Knight$ of the shires ; and consequently, that persons 
were charged * with the,expcn$c§ of representatives of counties 
6 who had no voice ia r the election of those representatives/ 
for nothing is more certain, than, that villeins and copyholders 
werenever possessed of the elective franchise in counties. The. 
payment of wages was, in some counties, regulated by particular 
customs; but mere seems to have been no general exemption, 
except for thpd^uesqe lands of Lords of Parliament, occupied 
by tnemstjrivest ^pd their bondman. The earliest writ de ex- 
1 oensif, which is qf the 4 2d of Henry III., directs the wages, to 
be levied de communitate comitatus: § and the subsequent peti- 
tions aqd disputes, which have misled the Committee, evidently 
arose out qf the casual or fraudulent omission of the words turn 
infra liberties quam extra , in the writs issued to the Sheriffs in 
the time of Edward III. f 

Wc are told by the Committee, that in the earliest writs ad- 
dressed to the Sheriffs for the election of county representatives, 
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the directions are so loose and indefinite, * that it is not sur- 
4 prising * variety should have obtained in the practice of dif- 
4 ferent counties, both in the mode of election, and in the levy 
4 of the wages of the Knight! elected. ’ The Committee seem 
not to be aware, that elections in the county courts are of a 
much older date, than the introduction of county members into 
the Parliament, or Common Council of the realm. The Sheriffs 
were accustomed to these elections; and therefore, such general 
expressions as quod elegi facias , were sufficient directions to them 
how to proceed. A writ of the 1 7th of John, enjoins the Sheriff^ 
to elect twelve Knights from their respective counties* m the 
first county court, de ipso comitatu, to inquire into bad 1 cus- 
toms. * A writ of the 4th of Henry III., directs tiro Knights 
to be elected in every county, in plena comitatUy de volttntkte ct 
aonsilio eorum dc comitatu 9 in order to collect a grant made by 
the Common Council, f In the I Oth of the same Veign, Certain 
counties, which had been aggrieved by their &heri$$, were or- 
dered to elect two Knights in thar county court, fcy the knighbi 
and good men of the county ; and to send them I h Lincoln to 
lay their complaints before the Magnates, X Inthe 38th of the 
same Prince, two Knights were direC&IPto appear before the 
Council, from every county in England, qbob warn comitatus ad 
hoc degerint vice omnium ct srngrdbrato, $ for the purpose of con- 
ferring together, and considering wbat aid they could afibrd to 
the King. Alter the battle of ^Sswes, four kn ig ht s were order- 
ed to be elected in every county, per mSenstm pttsdem coitntatus, 
to attend a Parliament in London on the Utas of Trinity. || 
Who can doubt, that the knights summoned by the same au- 
thority to a subsequent Parliament hi the January fbHbwing, 
were elected in the same manner — though, in the^^hovt 1 entries 
of the writs to the Sheriff which appear on the ctope rolls, it is 
inerdy said, quod venire fatiqiii ttuos milites si^dnrtm comi - 
tatvum ? « ' T 

It is true, that the writs for the election of county members, 
under Edwards I. and It, And in the early part of Edward 'III., 
contain, in general, no other directions to the Sheriff, (ban quod 
/ eldgi facias. But this is not the case universally. A writ of the 
22a of Edward I. declares that knights are to be elected de am * 
sensu comitatus; and other writs of the 28th and S4th of the same 
Prince, de assensu communitatis comitatus^ or per communttatem 
cokitatus . % Besides, if there was any uncertainty front the lan- 
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guage of the writs, it would be removed by the return#* of the 
Sheriffs, which frequently state, that the persons, whose names 
are contained in their schedules, have been elected by the whole 
countyr-4n full county court — with consent of the whole county 
— in plena cQmitatu*-per totam communitatem comitatus. * To* 
wards the .middle of tne reign of Edward 111., probably in con- 
sequence of some tricks of the Sheriffs, the writs became more 
explicit, and directed the members to be chosen Jp litU county 
court, de nrbitrio et assensu hominum comitatus de communi 
assensu comitatus; And this formula, once introduced, continu- 
ed in use under Richard II., and till the statute of Henry IV. 
placed the election of county members under the control of aa 
act of Parliament, f 

Discarding, then, entirely, the vain surmises of the Commit* 
tee, and assuming, as an indisputable fact, that county mem- 
bers have been at all times chosen in the county courts, par 
commune assente de tout le contee f the only question that remains 
for determination, is the description of persons who constituted 
the county court, when county members were first elected. On 
this point, wc have entered at such length in one of our former 
numbers, % that we think it unnecessary to enlarge upon it at 
present. We shall only mention two facts ; — the one to show, 
who were the members oftbe countv court in the reign of 
Henry III.; and the, other to proven that the tenants of mesne 
lands were suitara^ul Judges of the county court in the time of 
the Conqueror* of Henry III., we have a writ to 

tbe.Sb&riff of Yorkshire him to publish the char- 

ters in plena comitate iuo, cotivacatis baronibus , milUibm et om- 
nsbus Ubere tenentibu* ejusdem comitatus ; — showing, beyond a 
doubt? that; #t$ IreeMdi^ at that time members of the 
county court*; j |n ^e^^n of the Conqueror,, there was a 
lawsuit in theLpounfy coui^^ Qambriclgesnire, between Gun- 
dulf, bishop m Rochester, and Sheriff Picot on the part of the 
King. It w#«^. question about sqraeiend, which the Bishop 
claimed for h^ce, and Picot for the crown. The latter hav- 
ing taken forcible possession of the land, the Bishop complin* 
ed to lhe,]£ing, who referred the matter to the homines comitatus* 
afld sent hi§ justiciary into Cambridgeshire to try the question. 
The county, when assembled, deckled in favour of the King; 
but the justhuaxy, suspecting the suitors were biassed by their 
fears of the Sheriff ordered diem to elect twelve ex seipsis y qui 
quod omnes dixeranty jurejurando confirmarent. The names and 
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places of abode of six of these jurymen are given, and the rest 
are described as alii sex de melioribus comitatus ; but not one of 
the persona mentioned by name is to be found in Domesday, 
among the tenants in chief of the Crown. One of them only, 
Ordmser of Bellingeliam, is to be met with in that record ; and 
he is put down as a subtenant of Earl Alan, holding under him 
six ploughgatcs of land, which he had held under Eddeva in 
the time of King Edward. * 

With respect to our borough representation, the Committee 
are decidedly of opinion, that cities and boroughs were on no 
occasion called upon to assist at legislative meetings before the 
49th of Henry III.; and much disposed to believe, that none 
were originally summoned to Parliament, except cities and bo- 
roughs of an tient demesne, or in the hands of the king at the 
time when they received their first summons. We are inclined 
to doubt the first of these propositions, and convinced that the 
latter is entirely erroneous. 

There is some obscurity in the early part of our history with 
regard to the aids or tallages of cities and boroughs. Under 
Henry I., and in the early part of Henry II., we find the she- 
riffs accounting to the king for the donum of the knights and 
community of the county, as well as for the donum of the cities 
and boroughs in their bailliwicks, without the slightest indica- 
tion of the authority by which these grants were made, or of 
the circumstances under which they took place. + But in later 
times, we are certain that the aids or tallages of citizens, bur- 
gesses and tenants, in antient demesne*; not imposed by 
the Parliament or Common Council, biiobtained from the ci- 
ties and boroughs individually, by employing 'the justices in 
their iters, or by sending special commissioners through {he king- 
dom, to solicit OV. extort a gift or ai&ifoom each city and borough 
in particular. We have write of IMward I., thanking the city 
of London for the liberality of its grants, and appointing com- 
missioners to ask a proportional aid from th^ other cities and 
boroughs in his demesnes. % This practice wasintroducecf by 
Henry II., and not entirely 1 abandoned till the^reign of Ed- 
wiard II. While it lasted, it is obvious that our kings had no 
motive to summon their cities and boroughs to the legislature, 
for the purpose of obtaining money; and therefore, if sura- 
monedUit all, it is probable that the citizens and burgesses were 
assemfrod on particular occasions only, when their assistance or 

Thorpe, Regist. Roff. 3$ — Great Dbmesday> 195*i* 1. 

^ ; 4 Madox, Exchequer, i. 694. 
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authority was wanted to confirm or establish the measures in 
contemplation by the government. 

Those who have derived their notions of the antient state of 
our cities ariH boroughs from the mistatements and misrepre- 
sentations of Brady, will be inclined to deride our notion of the 
government deriving influence or authority from places 6 scarce- 
* ly more than’ country villages, inhabited by low dependent 
4 tradesmen; of a station little better than servile. * Even Ma- 
dox, who ought to have known better, tells us with the utmost 
gravity, that boroughs were 4 in their nature pjtebcian, inhabit- 
4 ed by mercantile persons, not exercised in kriightly exploits. * 
•But if we Jook into our antient history with unprejudiced eyes, 
we shall find that, long before the Conquest, many of our cities 
and boroughs were, like the cities of Spain during the contest 
with the Moors, places of strength and importance, inhabited 
by a martial population, used to arms, and accustomed to take 
a leading part in the political revolutions of the State. In the 
wars witli the Danes, we frequently find the BusJiwara , or bang-/ 
hers, the most forward and active against the invaders. Ha- 
rold I. owed his crown to the northern thegns, and to the citi- 
zens of London, in opposition to all the great men of Wessex. 
Edmund Ironside was elected king by the ivitari and the busHb- 
wara of London. Ia the time of Ethelred II., the citizetSTof 
Canterbury are mentioned among the suitors or members of the 
county court. Iu Domesday, many towns are mentioned that 
included among their inhabitants persons of tlic rank of thegns, 
with privileged jurisdiction. From the same record, it appears 
’that many i$wns owed military service to the State, both by sen 
and land ; that their inhabitants in some places were associated 
in gilds, and had common property ; and that burgesses, in ge- 
neral, ' held their lands ana tenements in heritage^ on paying 
certain definite dues and refits to their superior lord. 

After the Cpnnuest, it is probable that, for sometime, the 
cities and borougns declined in political importance, though, in 
many instances, they unproved in wealth and population. They 
were viewed with jealousy, as disaffected to the Norman govern- 
ment; and instead of being entrusted with their own defence, 
castles were built in every place of note, to bridle the inhabit- 
ants. The institution of knight service embodied die great mass 
of landed proprietors in a martial confederacy, unconnected 
with die towns, which became the chief protection, and conse- 
quently the chief power, of the State. Gradually, however, the 
principal cities recovered their influence. In the civil wars be- 
tween Stephen . and Maud, — in the dissensions during Richard’s 
Lienee in the Holy Land, — in the short but important strug- 
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f ries that led to Magna Charta, — in the civil contests that fol- 
owed, — and in the Barons’ wars under Henry III., — we find 
the citizens of London, and other towns, acting a part of the 
first importance. Courted by both sides, but generally e- 
spousing the cause of popular principles, they triumphed in its 
success, and suffered from its failure. Can it be believed, that, 
where there was so much real power,* there was no share of le- 
gal authority ; that they, on whom the fate of parties depended, 
were never called to consultation on public affairs? To main- 
tain such a paradox, is to deny the fundamental maxims of our 
nntient constitution, as handed down to us from the highest au- 
thority. Consuctudo est regni Anglia r, says Archbishop Win-* 
chelsey to the Pope, quod in negutiis eontingentibus statum ejus - 
dem regni requiritur consilium omnium quos res tangit . The ex- 
pressions are the Archbishop’s ; but the sentiments were those 
of Edward I. and his barons, which Winchelscy was instructed 
to communicate to the Sovereign Pontiff. 

The Committee, who seem to have imbibed upon this subject 
all the prejudices of Madox ami Brady, can hardly conceive it 
possible that the term nobilcs could have been applied to citi- 
zens and burgesses in the time ot Henry III. They forget, that 
the burgesses of the Cinque Ports, and the citizens of London, 
were nadressed as Barons in charters of a much earlier date, 
and that both are frequently designated by historians as nobtles 
and optima.’cs. # From the duties, too, which the citizens both 
of London ami Winchester had to perform at coronations^ they 
might have concluded, that persons of that description enjoyed 
some consideration in the State ; and if they had looked care- 
fully into historians, they would have seen, that before the 49th 
of Henry III., tbe citizens of London, at least, had been oc- 
casionally convoked to general meetings of the Fealin, where 
matters of the highest public interest were under deliberation. 
During the captivity of Stephen, a Council was held at Win- 
chester, in order to transfer the Crown to the Empress Maud. 
Deputies from London, mitisi a commumone Lotidoniarum, attend- 
ed this assembly, and demanded the deliverance of their Sove- 
reign from his prison. Tbe Bishop of Winchester, who pre- 
sided at the Council, and had pul off* any decision till their ar- 
rival, saying that they were quusi optimates propter magnitude - 
vem civitatis , addressed them in reply as preedpui in Anglia si- 
dft procures. \ While Richard wus in the Holy Land, the Ba- 
ronage of England, offended with the tyrannical government of 
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the Bishop of Ely, appointed the Mayor and principal citizeite 
of London to meet them at St Paul’s ; and with their concur- 
rence deposed the chief Minister of the Crown from his office 
of Chancellor and Justiciary.^: In the following year, the 
Mayor of London was esteemed a person of such consequence, 
that he was selected as one of the receivers of the money col- 
lected for the King’s ransom. § After the provisions made at 
Oxford, in the reign of Henry III., delegates from the Common 
Council repaired to London, and, calling together the citizens, 
asked them whether they would obey and stand by the statutes 
of the Barons ? and when they answered in the affirmative, an 
agrecmentfto that effect was drawn up, and authenticated by the 
common seal of the city. || In the civil wars that followed, the 
citizens of London adhered sleadily to the Barons ; and there- 
fore, we need not be surprised that some of tb<jir body were 
summoned to the Parliaments of the 48th and 49th of Henry IIL 
The writs of summons are lost; but the seal of the Mayor of 
London, affixed to the ordinances of the 48th, and that of the? 
Mayor and Community to the ordinances of the 49th, appear 
to us sufficient proofs of the fact. When it is considered how 
many writs of summons have been lost, which we know for cer- 
tain must have been issued, the negative argument, from the 
absence of writs, can in no instance be regarded as conclusive. 
We shall afterwards find, that the Committee have been too 
frequently misled by trusting to such evidence. 

In considering this question, it may be of importance to draw 
the attention of our readers to the different modes by which ci- 
ties and boroughs were antientlv summoned to Parliament. The 
writs of the 49th of Henry III., the earliest of which we have 
any notice on record, were addressed, not to the sheriffs, but to 
the cities and boroughs themselves: And if citizens or burges- 
ses were occasionally summoned to Parliaments or great Coun- 
cils in times still more remote, it was probably done in the same 
manner. A different mode of summons was introduced by Ed- 
ward I. ; but what appears to have been the more ancient prac- 
tice was still occasionally resorted to. In the 1 1 th of that prince, 
a Parliament was held at Shrewsbury, to which citizens and bur- 
gesses were called from twenty- two of the principal cities and 
boroughs ot England, not by precepts of the sheriffs, but by 
writs sent directly to the cities and boroughs meant to be sum- 
moned. If The same practice was revived in the great Councils 
held in the 26th and 27th of Edward III. ; to the former of 
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which ten, and to the latter thirty-eight cities and boroughs were 
called by special writs. * It is worthy of remark, that none of 
those Parliaments or Councils were held for the purpose of ob- 
taining pecuniary grants, but for matters of State, or for advice 
and assistance in framing statutes affecting trade. In the 49th 
of Henry III., a final agreement was concluded between the 
King, then in captivity, and his Barons. In the Parliament at 
Shrewsbury was passed the statute of Merchants ; and in the 
great Council of the 27th of Edward III., the statute of the 
Staple. It may also be observed, that the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports were summoned, not through the sheriffs, but by writs 
addressed to their warden; and from a memorandum in the 
Exchequer, of the 34th of Edward I., it appears, that they 
were then classed with the magnates, and not with the knights, 
citizens and burgesses. + 

Want of nfoney for the conquest of Wales induced Edward I., 
in the 11 tli year of his reign, to assemble irregular conventions 
of the Clergy and Commons, without the Nobility, for which 
writs weie issued to the sheriffs, commanding them to return 
four knights from every county; and from every city, borough, 
and market town in their bailliwicks, to send two man with full 
powers to act for the communities they represented, f In the 23d 
of his reign, when involved ill war with France and Scotland, 
he had recourse to the same method to obtain a supply. The 
sheriffs were directed to return two knights from every county, 
and two citizens fivm every city, and two burgesses from every 
borough within their bailliwicks, omitting the market towns. $ 
Similar writs have ever since been issued, w'hen citizens and 
burgesses were summoned to Parliament. Whatever may have 
been the constitution of the ancient Common Council or.Parlia- 
ment, the 23d of Edward I. is the epoch from which we are to 
date the origin of our present Legislature. 

The writs then and ever since issued to the sheriffs, direct 
them to return two burgesses from every borough in their re- 
spective bailliwicks. This injunction is now restricted and in- 
terpreted by usage. But, while we are certain it was never ful- 
ly compliea with, we are at a loss to discovpr on what princi- 
ple the sheriffs proceeded in issuing their precepts to certain 
boroughs and withholding them from others, in accepting the 
excises or conniving at the disobedience of one place, while 
enforcing the attendance of its neighbours. Of more than 90 
places mentioned as cities or boroughs in Domesday, 20 have 
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never sent members to Parliament at all ; and of the remainder, 
six sent no representatives till after the accession of the Tudors, 
or the latter years of the house of York. In addition to this list, 
Willis enumerates more than 100 places, esteemed boroughs 
under the Plantagenets, which never returned burgesses to 
Parliament. How came the sheriffs, in disregard of the plain 
and precise directions of the writs, to omit these places in their 
precepts ? or, if they issued precepts to these boroughs, how came 
they to pass over in silence such flagrant, uniform, and obstinate 
disobedience of their injunctions ? We are aware that precepts 
were sometimes issued, to which no answers were returned; 
that boroughs were at other times excused on account of their 
poverty ana inability; and that one place was discharged from 
returning burgesses by act of Parliament. But though such 
examples arc not unfrequent, it is impossible, from the decay or 
casual misfortunes of particular boroughs, to explain, why cer- 
tain places were exempted, while others of inferior considera- 
tion were summoned to attend. Grantham, though a borough 
of antient demesne, and a town of considerable importance, 
sent no members to Parliament till the reign of Edward IV. 
Thetford, Tamworth, Sudbury, all boroughs of antient de- 
mesne, had no representatives till the time of Edward VI. .and 
Elizabeth. Newark, recorded as a borough in Domesday, was 
not imprivileged to send burgesses to Parliament till the reign 
of Charles II. Pevcnsey, a borough in Domesday, and place 
of some importance under the Plantagenets, never sent mem- 
bers at all. Old Sarum, on the contrary, which had fallen into 
decay before the accession of Edward I., was summoned in the 
23d of that Prince, and, ever since the time of Edward III., 
has been most unremitting and exemplary in the discharge of 
its parliamentary duties. We have reason to believe, that in- 
structions were sometimes given to the sheriffs to summon a 
greater number of places than usual ; but there is no ground 
for supposing, that they were ever directed to omit any place 
that had the name and privileges of a borough. 

To solve this difficulty, the Committee have had recourse t© 
the hypothesis of Brady — according to which, cities and,boroughs 9 
originally summoned to Parliament, were cither of ancient de- 
mesne or in the hands of the Crown, when they received their first 
writ of summons. The Committee appear to have been led to the 
adoption of this theory, by the analogy of what they suppose to 
have been the origin of county representation. As knights of 
the shires were, in their opinion, substitutes for the mass of te- 
nants in chief, so they consider cities and boroughs originally 
siftumoned to Parliament, to have been demesne* of the King 
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or in the King’s hands and liable to tallage at his wilt. They 
have ascertained, they inform us, that all the cities and boroughs 
called to the Parliament at Shrewsbury, in the 11th of Edward 
I., held immediately of the King, except Chester, which was 
then accidentally in the King’s hands; and they are engaged in 
searches, not yet completed, with a view, if possible, to ascer- 
tain the same fact with regard to all other cities and boroughs, 
when originally summoned to Parliament. * We apprehend 
they are mistaken with respect to the Parliament at Shrewsbury, 
and have doubts of the searches in which they are engaged ter- 
minating according to their expectations. 

Lynn, in Norfolk, was one of the boroughs called to the Par- 
liament at Shrewsbury. At the time of the Survey, Lynn be- 
longed to the see of Thetford, afterwards Norwich. It was 
made a free borough by King John, at the request of John de 
Gray, bishop of Norwich. In the 9th of Henry III. it was 
held of the bishop, and continued in the see of Norwich till the 
time of Henry VIII. William de Middletune was bishop of 
Norwich from 1278 to 1288; and therefore Lynn could not 
have been in the King’s hands in the lltli of Edward I., which 
was in 1283. Lynn again sent burgesses to Parliament in the 
26th of Edward I., when the sec of Norwich was again full, 
Ralf de Walpol having been bishop of Norwich from the 20th 
of March 1289 to the 15th of July 1299, when he was translated 
to the see of El}'. % 

Salisbury was held of the King by the Bishop ; and the citi- 
zens were demesne men of the Bishop. The bislioprick was 
full from the 19th to the 26tn of Edward I., and yet Salisbury 
sent two citizens to Parliament in the 23d of that Prince's 
reign. § 

St Albans was held of the Abbot at the time of the Survey ; 
and, till the dissolution of the monasteries, it continued to be a 
parcel of the possessions of the Abbey. John of Berkhamp- 
stead was Abbot from the 1 8th to the 30th of Edward I.; yet 
St Albans was summoned to Parliament in the 2b»tli of his 
xeign. f 

Evesham w f as part of the demesne lands of the Abbey at tlio 
time of the Survey* John of Brakch anmton was Abbot from 
1282 to 1316. Evesham sent burgesses to Parliament in the 
23d^>f Edward I. ** 

*’ Report, 189. 321. 377. 

t Madox, Exchequer, 1.407. — Anglia Sacra. 1.412. — Blorafc- 
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Tunbridge in Kent, and Bletchingley in Surrey, were held 
by Richard of Tunbridge at the time of the Survey, from whom 
they descended to his heirs, the Clares, Earls of Gloucester. 
Both places sent burgesses to the Parliament at Westminster in 
the 23d of Edward I. Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, of whom they 
held, was summoned to the same Parliament, and died before 
or soon after its termination. % 

In the SOth of Edward I. died Richard, Earl of Arundel, 
seised in demesne of the castle and borough of Arundel, which 
borough had, seven years before, in the 23d of Edward I., sent 
burgesses to Parliament. § 

Midhurst, which was part of the honour of Arundel, sent 
members, for the first time, to Parliament, in the 4-tli of Edward 
II. ; Edmund, Earl of Arundel, being then of age, having beeQ 
summoned to Parliament in the 34-th of Edward I. |j 

Farnham has belonged to the see of Winchester ever since 
the Survey. Farnham sent burgesses to Parliament in the 4th 
and 5th of Edward II., Henry Woodlock being at that time 
Bishop of Winchester, f 

Before concluding our remarks on the origin of our Borough 
representation, we cannot help observing, in whatever manner 
the fact may be explained, how great a proportion of our an- 
cient boroughs are situated in the counties comprehended with- 
in the ancient kingdom of Wessex, including Sussex, which at 
a very early period of the Heptarchy became an appendage on 
Wessex. Of 162 boroughs (exclusive of cities, ports, and vills) 
summoned to Parliament before the death of Edward III., 9F 
were situated within the kingdoms of Wessex and Sussex, ( the 
5 latter having become a dependent province of Wessex long'bes 
fcre the termination of the Heptarchy,; 49 were situated iii 
Mercia and its dependencies, Kent, Essex, and East Anglia ; 
and 22 in Northumberland. It is probable, from this circum- 
stance, that, whatever were the political rights they enjoyed, 
the boroughs in Wessex were more numerous than in other 
parts of the kingdom. * 

We must now proceed to the disagreeable task of pointing 
out some of the innumerable negligences and errors that have 
struck us as ipost remarkable in the Report. This unpleasant, 
but necessary duty, we shall endeavour to discharge in as few 
words as possible. 

X Willis, Notitia, 3. 54. 85. — Hasted s Kent, 2. 322. — Manning's 
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In page 151, thf Committee remark, that 4 scarcely any men- 
4 tion of any Parliament in the 49th of Henry III. is to be 
4 found in any contemporary historian ; ’ and they instance the 
Annals of Waverley, as not even noticing 4 that any Parliament 
4 was assembled in that year. ’ They are mistaken. The pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament of the 49th of Henry III. are relat- 
ed with more than usual minuteness in the Chronicle of Dun- 
stable (p. 376) ; and the statute or ordinance made in it is ac- 
tually published at length in the Annals of Waverley (216). It 
is true, that neither of these annalists appears to have been 
struck with any thing remarkable or unusual in the composition 
of that assembty ; the natural conclusion from which ought to 
be, that citizens and burgesses had been occasionally called to 
Parliament in former times. 

In page 173, they are puzzled how to account for a Parlia- 
ment having been summoned to meet in the latter part of Ja- 
nuary 1273, without a Chancellor to issue writs under the Great 
Seal. If they had looked to their Fcedera (1. 498), ; they would 
have seen, that Walter de Merton was Chancellor on the 29th 
of November preceding. 

In page 19 i, they represent the statutes of Wales as * appa- 
4 rently*' emanating throughout from the King’s sole authority ; * 
though the preamble to these statutes distinctly states, that the 
King having caused the ancient statutes and customs of Wales 
to be read over before himself and his proceres, had altered and 
amended them de consilio proennm. . 

In page 211, they tell us they have been unable 4 to discover 
4 for what purpose writs were issued ’ to the Sheriffs for the 
election of knights of the shire in the 22d of Edward I., or 
whether 4 any assembly actually met according to jjie exigency 
4 of these writs . 9 There is no doubt of the assembly having 
met and granted to the King a tenth of their moveables, — the 
purpose, probably, for which the writs were issued. The grant 
and the appointment of Taxers and Collectors to assess and levy 
the amount, are oipthe Rolls. 

In page 237 they think it probable that the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses, returned to the Parliament held in London on 
•the 2d Sunday of Lent, in the 28th of Edward I., 4 did attend 
4 that Parliament.’ They need be in no doubt about the fact. 
The writs of expenses are in Prynne. (4. 8.) 

# Jfhey 4 have found no trace of any appearance of knights, ci- 
4 , tizens, or burgesses’ in the Parliament held at Lincoln in the 
29th of Edward I. (p. 240.) It is nevertheless true, that knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, appeared and sat in that Parliament. 
Their writs of expenses are published by Prynne. (4. 16.) 
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It does not appear, they tell us in page 24*3, c whether there 

* was any assembly according to the writs, tested at Lewes on 
4 the 15th of September, in the 30th of Edward 1., for the elec- 

* tion of knights, citizens, and burgesses. The writs and re- 
4 turns are not in the bundle of writs. * There are several mis- 
takes here. The writs of summons to which they , allude, were 
tested at Westminster on the 20th of July. The writs of pro- 
rogation were tested at. Lewes on the 1 3th of September. The 
returns are extant, and the lists of members have been published 
by Prynne. (Brev. Pari, rediv.) 

In page 244, the Committee have involved themselves in sad 
confusion by mistaking St Mathew for St Mathias. The Par- 
liament, of which they have given a most imperfect and perplex- 
ed account, met on the Sunday after St Mathias, on the 25th 
or 26th of February, and sat to the 21st of March, when the 
knights, citizens and burgesses, were dismissed by proclamation, 
but ordered to return when sent for. The same, or a new Par- 
liament, was summoned to meet at Westminster three weeks 
after St John the Baptist ; was twice prorogued, and finally as- 
sembled on the Utas of the Nativity of the Virgin, when it sat 
for some time, and transacted business. (Rolls, 159. 182. 2G7. — 
Prynne, 4. 19.) 

In page 247, they tell us there are two statutes on the sta- 
tute-roll of the 34th of Edward I., dated the 27th of May, 
which, according to one of their favourite fancies, they suppose 
to have been made by the King without the concurrence of his 
Commons; because they have found no writs of that year 4 for 
4 the election of knights, citizens, and burgesses . 9 If they had 
looked into Prynne, they would have found what was better, the 
writs for their expenses, dated in May that very year. (Prynne, 
4. 23.) 

In pages 248, 24*9, and 250, they have succeeded in making a 
plain matter obscure and unintelligible. The grants, which they 
consider as 4 singular and extraordinary , 9 were m'ade, in the usual 
manner, by that very Parliament/ the existence of which they 
have denied. The prelates, magnates, and knights, granted to 
the King a thirtieth, — the citizens, burgesses, and tenants of de- 
mesne, a twentieth of their moveables, tarn ad militiam Edwardi 
filii regis pradicti, quetm ad subsidium defensionis terra Scot irk 
contra Robertum de Rms et ipsius complices inbnicos regis . (Bra- 
dy, Boroughs, App. 26—29). 

In page 257, they express their doubts of knights, citizens, 
and burgesses, having been summoned to the Parliament at 
w Westminster in the 1st of Edward II., which insisted on the dis- 
missal of Gaveston from the kingdom. They tore not aware* 
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that a titray writ of expenses, due to the knights of Wiltshire, 
for their attendance on that Parliament, has been published by 
Prynne (4.‘ 37), from which it appears, that twenty-three pounds 
were levied on the county for that service. It is probable, from 
the amount of this sum, that the Parliament, which met on the 
Sunday in the quintaine of Easter, continued sitting for 51 days. 
An act, in the form of letters patent, was published on the J 8th 
of May, declaring that Gaveston should, on no account, be per- 
mitted to stay in England beyond the morrow of St John's Day; 
and on the 16th of June he was appointed by the King bis. lieu- 
tenant in Ireland. 

In pages 261, 262, tuid 263, we have a most slovenly and in- 
correct account of the important proceedings in the 5th of Ed- 
ward II. From their own blunders and mistakes, the Commit- 
tee draw an inference, that ‘ the presence of knights, citizens, 
‘ and burgesses, was not then considered as necessary to consti- 

* tute a Parliament, especially when no charge was attempted to 
‘ be imposed upon the people. * They suppose, that the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, summoned, by writs of the 6th of Junty 
in the 4th of Edward II. to be at Westminster on the Sun- 
day before St Laurence, ‘ did not attend, or were dismissed, 

* though the prelates and barons remained assembled, and the 

* King continued the Parliament. ' If they had onlv looked in- 
to Prynne, (4. 31.) they would have seen writs for the expenses 
of these very knights, citizens, and burgesses, for their long at- 
tendance in Parliament, from the Sunday before St Laurence 
(August 6.) to St Denis, a period of 60 days. They would also 
have seen, — not writs to the sheriffs, * of the 9th of October, for 
« the election of knights, citizens, and burgesses, '—but writs of 
the 11th of October, commanding the sheriffs to s^pd back tp 
Parliament the same knights, citizens, and burgesses, or other 
fit persons in their room if they could not attend, so as to be at 
-Westminster, at the latest, on tne morrow of St Martin, (Prynne, 
2. 73). And, lastly, they would have found, in the collections 
ofthe same indefatigable compiler (4. 34.) writs for the expenses 
of these knights, citizens, and burgesses, so reassembled, from 
the morrow of St Martin to the Sunday after St Lucia, a pe- 
riod of 34 days. The ordinances, which the Committee sup- 
pose to have been confirmed in this second session of the Parlia- 
nienjg| had been confirmed and ratified in the first session, and 
promulgated on the 5th of October preceding. Our readers 
will excuse these minute, and to many uninteresting, details. 
jt is impossible otherwise to correct the mistakes of negligence 
juid precipitancy. 

Pqt we have not yet done with the errors of this period* 
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* The Committee (p. 264?) have found no evidence of mite far 
< the cleetion of knights, citizens and burgesses, to attend fa 
« Parliament summoned to meet at Lincoln on the Snnday a£- 
« ter St Mary Magdalene. * If they have found no evidence^ 
it is their own fault. They might have found in Prynne (2. 74.) 
writs to the Sheriffs, referring to former writs, which had or- 
dered the attendance of knights, citizens and burgesses at Lin- 
coln on the Sunday after St Mary Magdalene, but counter- 
manding these writs, and directing the Sheriffs to send the 
knights, citizens and burgesses, so elected, to London on the 
Sunday after the Assumption (Aug. 20th) : And they might 
have found a memorandum, dated at Westminster on the 28th 
of August, stating that the knights, citizens and burgesses, so 
convened, had obeyed the summons ; but that on the Monday 
before the decollation of St John the Baptist ( August 2Sth), they 
were sent home with orders to return on the morrow of Mi- 
chaelmas. They might also have found writs of expenses for 
thesg knights, citizens and burgesses, habito respecln ad moram 
suam diutinam , dated on the 16 th of December following (Prynne, 
4. 38.) The civil war then raging in England explains these 
fluctuating and contradictory ordeis, which nevertheless show 
the importance of the Commons at that period, and the desire 
of the King to have their advice and assistance in composing the 
disturbances of his realm. 

The Committee, as usual, have found no writs for the elec- 
tion of knights, citizens and burgesses (p. 266) to attend the 
Parliament summoned at Westminster on the Sunday after St 
Matthew, in the 7th of Edward II. The writs are neverthe- 
less published by Prynne (2. 76.) 

Because c no rolls of the proceedings of the Parliament 9 sum- 
moned at York in the 8th of Edward II. * are inserted in the 
printed collection , 9 the Committee conjecture, ‘ that there may 
‘ have been no meeting in pursuance of the writs^ 9 (p. 267*) 
The Committee might have saved their conjecture. “ The writs 
of expenses for this Parliament are in Prynne, (4. 39.) 

They infer (p. 271) from the Rolls, that the Parliament which 
met at Westminster on the 20th of January, in the 8th of JSd- 
ward II., continued to sit till after the 7th of July. They have 
been misled by trusting to the running title of the printed edi- 
tion of the Rolls. The latest date referrible to tills Parliament, 
is of the 27th of February. 

They suppose (p. 277) that the Parliament which met at 
Lincoln on Tuesday in the quintainc of St Hilary, in the .9th 
of Edward II., either continued to sit till the feast of $t James, 
or jjhat it met a second time at the feast of St Jam§% on profit 
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gation. They are mistaken in both conjectures. The Parlia- 
ment that met on Tuesday in the quintaine of Hilary, was dis- 
solved on the 17th February. A great Council was then held 
at Westminster, which met on the 26th of April, and sat till the 
2 9th of May. A Parliament was then convoked at Westmin- 
ster on the ISth of June, which sat till the 27th of June. And, 
lastly, writs were issued to recal the knights who had sat in that 
Parliament, or to have others chosen in their place, to meet at 
Lincoln on the Thursday after St James (22d of July): And 
this, wrhich was the second Parliament at Lincoln within the 
year, continued to sit till the 8th of August,* (Prynne, 4. 43-50.) 
These corrections to some of our readers will appear trifling ; 
but there is such an apparent anxiety in the Report to be exact 
ih the most minute particulars, that, where the Committee have 
erred, they will forgive us for correcting their mistakes. 

* The Committee have found no evidence of writs for the elec- 
tion of knights, citizens and burgesses, in the 11th of Edward 
II. (p. 277.) The writs they have been unable to find are* re- 
ferred to by Prynne, (2. 77.) 

They tell us there are no writs on record for the convocation 
of Parliament a month after Easter, in the 12th of Edward II. 
(p. 278.) They are mistaken. The writs are published and re- 
ferred to by Prynne, (1. 23. & 2. 77.) 

They have not found (p. 284) any writs for the election of 
knights, citizens and burgesses, to attend the Parliament which 
met at Westminster three weeks after Candlemas, in the 17th of 
Edward II. ; and, from no mention of the Commons i^i a sta- 
tute of that Parliament, they conclude, 4 that even at tiijjt time 

* it was not distinctly understood, that to make a law pn every 
4 subject the assent of the Commons was necessary, * (p|^285) ; 
and yet, when they find the substance of that statute circulated 
throughout England in writs to the Sheriffs, they infer that 
this precaution was taken 4 to supply the want of authority in a 
h statute made by the King and Lords, without th& concurrence 
4 of the representatives oftounties, cities and boroughs, ’ (p.286.) 
It is unnecessary to make any remarks on the consistency of 
these opinions. It is sufficient to observe, that the writs of sum- 
mons for knights, citizens and burgesses to this Parliament have 
been published by? Prynne (2. 78), and that the writs for their 
expensea^re given by the same author (4. 62) ; from which it 
appears^that they sat for 24 days. 

Webaive now followed the Committee through the' reigns of 
thti two ftNt Edwards, and trust we have pointed out errors in 
their Report, sufficient, in number and importance, to induce 
them to undertake a" calm and deliberate revision of their work. 
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We consider ourselves greatly indebted to them for their la- 
bours ; but have deeply to lament, that so much industry hat 
been conjoined with such negligence, — that so much unnecessary 
caution on some topicks has been accompanied with such rasli- 
ness of assertion on others, — and that so many sound and liberal 
views respecting our antient Constitution have been obscured 
by prejudices from the school of Brady, and other enemies of 
popular rights. We kno^y of no way to reconcile these incon- 
sistencies, unless on the supposition, that the Author of the Re- 
port is a young adventurer in the paths of constitutional antiqui- 
ties, who brings with him to the pursuit an active mind, exer- 
cised in subtile and minute investigations, but who is still daz* 
zled with the novelty of the scenery, and not yet sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the region he attempts to explore, to know in 
what quarter to direct his steps, or on what objects to fix his at- 
tention, — while his judgment is warped and perverted by the false 
and prejudiced accounts he has perused of former travellers, on 
whom he obstinately pins his faith, in opposition to the evidence 
of his own senses. 


Art. II. 1. Almanack des Gourmands ; Servant de Guide dans 
les moyens de faire excellent e Chare . Paris. 8 Tom. 

2. Chimie du Gout. Paris. 1 Tom. 

3. Manuel des Amphylrions. Paris. 1 Tom. 

4. V Almanack Comestible . Paris. 

5. Cours Gastronomique . Second Edit. Paris, 1809. 

6. La Gastronomic , Poe me didactique. Par Berchoux. Paris. 

4-trieme Ed. 1805. 

7. Dictionnaire de la Cuisine. Paris, 1814. 

8. Apicius Rcdivivus , or the Cook's Oracle. Second Edit. Lon- 

don, 1818. 

9. Peptic Precepts. London, 1821. 

10. TabeUa Libaria . London, 1820. 

take blame to* ourselves for not bringing the subject of 
’ these interesting publications oftener before our readers; 
being well aware of the truth of Dr Johnson’s profound re- 
mark, that c there are few things of which a man th&iks so se- 
riously as his dinner, ’ — and that the pleasures of tjie table art 
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the first we enjoy, the last we leave, and those we taste often-' 
est. 

We were half tempted to touch on this subject in our recent 
examination of the Comparative State of Science in England 
and France ; but, on consideration, we felt that justice could 
not be done to it, except in a separate article. 

The entire superiority of our neighbours in die arts of cook- 
ery and dancing, has been very long established, in their own 
estimation — and, indeed, is very generally admitted : and mo- 
dem philosophers seem pretty clearly of opinion, that the latter 
perfection is very much a consequence of the former. The Re- 
volution, indeed, is supposed to nave robbed them of this proud 
preeminence. The iron reign of Bonaparte nearly destroyed 
the rising generation of cooks ; and although there are some ve- 
terans, whose green old age has weathered the storms of the 
times, a lamentable number of those who, in the order of na- 
ture, should have supplied their places, have themselves fur- 
nished food to the Eagles of Russia and Spain : while the con- 
scription must have materially affected the advancement of an 
art which requires so long and so assiduous an apprentice- 
ship. % 

It is now, we believe, generally admitted, that the best served 
tables in this country are at least equal in every respect to the 
best served tables of France; but tnis, we candidly confess, is 
no sure or sufficient test of our national superiority : For though 
our superior riches, increasing luxury, and less severe domestic 
troubles, may allow some few to devote their whole minds to the 
science, and thus advance before the age in which they live; in 

g eneral knowledge of the art, it is to be feared that we are far be- 
ind our neighbours. On a review of the esculent productions of 
this country and France, the balance may at first sight appear to 
be in our favour: But the cheapness of most of the articles of lux- 
ury in France renders them far more accessible; while their nu- 
merous kinds of fine fruit and vegetables enable them, at a small 
expense, to give a greater variety to their repasts. In England 
nothing is cheap. The first of our artists regard economy with 
disdain ; and he who will have a good dinner must pay for it. 
In France, however, it is otherwise. Valero, in I/Avare , says, 
* Voili, une belle merveille que de faire bonne cherc avec biea 

In the article of portable soup (the constant food of the French 
soldiers), perhaps the art of cookery owes something to French wars, 
and French armies. ‘ C'est la soupe qui fak U soldat , ’ is a well know* 
paying iii France. ' 
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de l’argent ! c'est une chose la plus aisee du tnonde. Mail potir agir 
en habile homme, il faut parler de faire bonne chere avec pea 
d’argent. ' 

Amongst French writers the science of eating has always held 
a much more distinguished rank than with us, and makes no 
slight figure in almost all the branches of their literature. Vol- 
taire has declared, that the fate of nations very often depends on 
the good or bad digestion of a prime minister; and in most of 
the French novels, the pleasures of eating aretdwelt upon ; and, 
'even in the most pathetic parts, the heroines often descant on 
them, much in the tone which we should expect in the daughter 
, of a London Alderman. 

‘ Quelle est en France, 

O diner ! ton importance, quelle est ton influence ! 9 &c. 

We doubt whether any thing approaching a true gourmands 
can be found in any of our female characters, unless Black 
George's evidence of Sophia Western's being fond of the eggs 
in roasted pullets fs to be considered as a testimony in her fa- 
vour. Milton, however, shows he had the clearest conception 
of the theory of the art, when he speaks of Eve 

‘ on hospitable thoughts intent 

What choice to choose for delicacy best, 

What order so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change.' 

In discussing the pleasures of the palate, we may boldly claim 
for the culinary art, not one only, but two, of the five senses, 
from which, according to the best logicians, our whole stock of 
ideas is derived. (‘ Omnis idea ortum ducit a sensibus. ’) In 
fact, a little reflection, we are satisfied, will show, that the sense 
of smell has a most important part in the pleasures to which the 
coquus mo gnus and the butler administer; being that sense from 
which every viand, solid and liquid, derives what is emphatically 
called its Jlavour . Flavour — derived, as etymologists agree, from 
flare — signifies the rarified essence of bodies, which, while held 
in the mouth, and by their grosser particles affecting the organ 
of taste, ascends, by th e posterior n circs, to the olfactory nerves, 
and thus, at the same time, under Mr Crabbe's favour, (see his 
Synonyms, article Taste , affects the organ of smell. According 
to vulgar use, accordingly, nothing is said to have flavour which 
has not smell. In fruits, the gooseberry and currant have taste, 
the pine apple and melon flavour. In condiments, sugar has taste 
only, but spices have flavour. The flavour of well kept game is 
perceived before it enters the mouth: — reduce i|#to extreme 
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freshness, by means of powdered charcoal (an experiment not 
unknown to thrifty housekeepers), and you deprive it of all fla- 
vour. The same effect is produced quoad the consumer, by a 
cold which disorders his organs of smell. His practised taste 
will still enable him to distinguish venison from pork or chick- 
en; but, alas ! it matters not to him whether it was brought in 
yesterday from the chase, or whether it has been judiciously kept 
to that stage of perfection which lies ‘ just on the verge of all we 
hate. 9 Again, the wine-merchant judges of the flavour of wine 
by the bouquet , and deliberately stirs it in the mouth to aid the 
escape of the volatile particles, keeping the passage to the olfac- 
factory nerves open for their transmission. Many a child has 
facilitated the gulping of a nauseous dose, by pressing the nose* 
so as to obstruct the ascent of the fetid aura ; but he will find 
little benefit from this ingenious device, if he has recourse to it 
in swallowing castor oil or magnesia, — very nauseous potions 
certainly, but absolutely inodorous. 

We shall not stop to inquire why the odour which (as in the 
instance of Cheipzegar cheese) is certainly too powerful when it 
reaches the nerves by the exterior meatus, should to many prove 
so agreeable when applied to them from within. We touch 
lightly, indeed, on the whole of this delicate subject, and wish 
rather to leave our theory to be extended and improved upon by 
others, than to exhaust a theme which may yet prove the basis 
of many a great reputation. 

It is natural to conjecture, that the art of cookery engaged 
the attention of all ages. According to Le Clerc, however, the 
world being created in the autumn, when the fruits were ripe, 
man had little occasion, while in Paradise, for culinary know- 
ledge ; and Pegge observes, that even after he was-driven from 
that blissful abode, the use of animal food was not permitted, 
but was only allowed to us by an enlargement of our charter af- 
ter the flood. 

It is probable that the Greeks derived something of their skill 
fihpm the Eastern uations, and principally the Lydians, whose 
cooks were much celebrated in Athens, — and something from E- 
gypt. A few hints on the subject of cookery arc to be collected 
from Homer, and more from Aristophanes ; but it appears that 
afterwards they had several native writers on the art, who are 
nJKeed in Athenaeus ; and the cook was certainly considered 
among that polite people as a person of great consideration. 
As to thte Romans, they of course borrowed much of their culin- 
ary skill* with the other fine arts, from the Greeks. In later 
times theydso haft many authors on the subject, and the practi- 
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tioners were men of science ; but their works are unfortunately all 
lost, except that which goes under the name of Apicius, written, 
as it is supposed, about the time of Heliogabalus by one Coeliua. 
Though worth little, it has been illustrated by the notes of 
Humelburgius , Torinus , , Barthius , Almeloveen , and Dr Lister . 

We do not propose, however, to enter into so vast a field of 
discussion as the state of the Ars coquinaria amongst the Greeks 
and Romans : whoever is inclined to do so, will find much curi- 
ous matter in the works above mentioned, and particularly Dr 
Lister’s learned and amusing preface and notes. Besides these, 
the manner in which the subject has been treated by Smollet, 
must be in' the recollection of all our readers. 

The aboriginal Biitons, little better than barbarians, without 
oil and perhaps butler, with little corn, and, from superstition, 
not eating hares, hens, geese, &c\, nor fish, could have made 
little progress in the art of cookery; and Strabo asserts they 
had no cheese. The Danes have always had the credit of im- 
porting hard drinking into this country, and also gormandizing ; 
which word by some (absurdly enough) is derived from Gor- 
mund, a Danish king, who was persuaded by Alfred to be bap- 
tized. After the Conquest, the English, it is observed by Lord 
Lyttleton, generally accommodated themselves to the Norman 
manners, except in point of temperance : But in eating and 
drinking they communicated to the Normans their own habits of 
drunkenness and immoderate feasting. Erasmus also remarks, 
that the English, in his time, were attached to plentiful and splen- 
did tables. Both William the Conqueror and Ihifus gave grand 
entertainments. William was remarkable for a large paunch; and 
was at once so nice in his eating, and so irritable in his temper, 
that on being served by his prime favourite (who was master of 
the Cwy) with an underdone crane, he would have knocked him 
down, but for his Dapifcr , who fortunately warded off the blow. 

The offices of Dapifcr *, Lardrenius , Magnus Coquus , Coquo- 
rum propositus, and Coquus regius, were, in the palaces of 
princes, all of considerable dignity : that of Lardrenius was of- 
ten occupied by a clergyman, who was sometimes advanced from 
it to the Bench. Cardinal Otto, the Pope’s Legate, being 
Oxford (1238), his brother (his Magisicr Coquorum) was killed 
in an affray with the students: the reason, however, assigned 
for his holding this office, was, * ne procuraretur aliquid ventino* 
‘ rum, quod valde timebat Legatus . ’ * Many of the ancient offi^ 
cers, such as Yeomen of the Mouth (progmtatorcs), form part 
of the King’s present household; but it is believed that their 
services are dispensed with, and their places, like mpny others, 
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'retained for the salary and the patronage. Cardinal Campig- 
gio, when in this country, about the divorce of Queen Cathe- 
rine, amused himself by writing a comparison between the Ita- 
lian, French, and English Cookery. Whether Signior Cochi, the 
Italian cook, Nvho was lately in this country about the divorce of 
Queen Caroline, may, on his return, amuse himself in a similar 
manner, is a matter of curious speculation. 

The clergy carried the luxury of the table to such a height, 
that Archbishop Cranmer (1541), found it necessary to restrain 
the growing evil by sumptuary laws. But although the import- 
ance of cookery is not one jot abated as a science, and is still 
understood to be particularly studied by the clerical order, its 
glories must certainly be considered as on the wane ; and no 
Jjarderer must ever again hope to wear lawn sleeves. In olden 
times, the arts of cookery and of medicine were considerably 
allied, ( Culinu Medicmce jamulatrior) ; but they have been long 
too much separated; and we are glad to sec Drs Hunter and 
Kitchener coming forward, and not ashamed to claim kindred 
with the poorer relations of their family. Count tlumford also 
deigned to apply himself to certain branches of the culinary 
art; and wc trust that, ere long, the discoveries of the new Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society may throw some farther light on this 
interesting science. 

Most of the facts we have now noticed, we have gleaned from 
Mr Pegge’s Preface to the 6 Forme of Cury 9 \ Curare) a roll of 
ancient English Cookery , compiled about 1390, by the Master 
Cooks of ' Richard the IL From this roll, it appears that many 
articles were used in the 14th century, not now in vogue, as 
cranes, herons, seals, porpoises, ( pore piscej, &c. ; whereas, on 
the other hand, neither quails, woodcocks, snipes, &c. arc no- 
ticed. We cannot, after an impartial perusal of the Form of 
Cury, but be satisfied that our present system is a considerable 
improvement on the wisdom of our ancestors. Their cooks, 
however, had great regard to the eye ; and the directions for 
flourishing , strewing and painting, are as numerous as for the 
compounding of the articles; and the remains of this taste may 
be observed in the various coloured Migar- plums and comfits 
which ornament the plateaus of the present day. The messes and 
dishes in the Form of Cury, and similar old MSS. arc chiefly 
8|Ups, pottages, hashes, &c. It i&plain, indeed, that cur ancestors 
to the days ot Richard tbcll. lived much after the French laaliioa; 
and it is only in more modern times, (about Henry VIII.), that 
the roast beef of Old England appears to have taken iu part in 
the formation of the national character. Indeed, ah far a s wo 
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can collect, it was about this period that a material change took 
place in our culinary tastes. Henry himself was much addicted 
to the pleasures of the table; and as Mark Anthony endowed 
his cook, who dressed a supper to Cleopatra’s good liking, with 
a corporate town, Henry was not ashamed to be his humble 
imitator, in parcelling out one of the Crown manors as a reward 
to a lady who had compounded a pudding, which particularly 
pleased his taste. 

Amongst many choice collections of * Compleat Cooks , y 4 Clo- 
sets opened , 9 & c. which we have examined in the hopes of dis- 
covering some choice morsel for the regale of our readers, we 
found the following curious account of 4 Triumphs and Trophies 
4 in Cookery , to be used at festival times . * It is prefixed to the 
4 Accomplished Cook of Robert May, 1 664, 9 a gentleman of great 
eminence in his time, who received his culinary education at 
the Court of France, as appears by a biographical memoir which 
accompanies his book. After giving directions for a 4 prepara- 
tion in paste of an artificial ship, and a castle with battlements, port- 
cullisses, drawbridges, &c. with guns, and a train of gunpowder to com- 
municate with them, * 4 a paste stag is to be made, and placed on* the 
table between them, all to be gilt and ornamented with flags, &c. ; 
his hodv is to be filled with claret wine, and a broad arrow stuck in 
it ; and on each side of the stag two pies are to be served, the one 
filled carefully with live frogs, and the other with live birds ; the whole 
to be garnished round with egg shells deprived of their meat, and fill- 
ed with rose water. The trains are to be let off, and the ship and 
castle are daintily to fire at each other in mimic battle ; but before 
this, it is to be so ordered that some of the ladies may pluck the ar- 
row out of the stag, and then will the claret wine follow as blood 
running out of a wound. This done, to sweeten the stench of the 
powder, let the ladies take the egg shells full of sweet waters, and 
throw them at each other. All danger being seemingly over by this 
time, you may suppose they will desire to see what is in the pies ; 
when, lifting first the lid off one pie, out slip some frogs ! which makes 
the ladies to skip and shriek ! next after, the other pie ; whence comes 
out the birds, who, by a natural instinct flying at the light, will put 
out the candles ; so that, what with the flying birds and skipping frogs, 
the one above, the other beneath, will cause much delight and plea- 
sure to the whole company ! At length the caudles are lighted, and 
a banquet brought in ; the music sounds ; and every one, with much: 
delight and content, rehearses his actions in the former passages. * 

Such were formerly the delights of the nobility, before good 
housekeeping had entirely left old England ! Our tastes, how- 
ever, are so degenerate, that few, we fear, would now have cou- 
rage to assist at one of these triumphs. Those who are half 
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suffocated at the explosion of a few ounces of powder at the 
storming of a castle at Drury Lane, would scarcely escape alive 
from the representation of two of these Trophies of Cookery . 
The smoke of the gunpowder, the claret like blood from a 
wound running all over the table, the hopping about the room 
of a pie full of frogs, the natural instinct of the birds so amus- 
ingly putting out the candles, and the eggs and rose-water whiz- 
zing about, must have been an admirable whet to the appetite; 
particularly to those who had the fortune to be in the good 
graces of some fair lady, and to have four or five eggs full of 
rose-water flung in their faces. Wc half suspect, such is the 
change of manners, that there are some young officers of the 
present day who would rather have spent half an hour at Wa- 
terloo, than partake of such a ‘ merrie conceite* as Mr May 
has here described. — But to return to the French. 

It was from the Italians (who may be supposed to have inhe- 
rited the relics of Roman luxury), that these masters of the art 
first learnt the principles of Cookery, the growing luxury of 
which was curtailed by frequent sumptuary laws. Montaigne, 
who terms good eating ‘ la science de la gueule , 9 speaking of 
one of the Italian cooks of the court of Catherine de Medicis, # 
says — 

* Je lui faisoy compter de sa charge. II m’a fait un discours de 
cette science de gueule, avec une gravity et contenance magistrate, 
comme s’il m’eust parle de quelque grand poinct de Theologie. II 
m’a d6chiflr£ une difference d’appetits : Celuy qu’on a a jeun, qu’on 
a aprds le second et tiers service ; les moyens tantost de l’eveiller et 
picquer ; la police de ses sauces, premierement en general, et puis 
particularisant les qualitez des ingrediens et leurs effects : les differ- 
ences de6 salades selon leur saison, celle qui doit estre reschauffee, 
celle qui veut e6tre service froide, la fa9on de les omer et embellir, 
pour les rendre encores plaisantes a la veue. Apres ceTa il est entre 
sur l’ordre du service, plein de belles et importantes considerations : 
et tout cela enfl£ de riches et magnifiques paroles ; et celles mesures 
qu’on employe a traiter du gouvernement d'un empire. ’ The French, 
however, have long since surpassed their masters, the state oi 
cookery in Italy being now in a miserable state. 

The regency of the Duke of Orleans, and the reign of Louis 
XV., were more favourable than any other to this science iu 
France. The long peace which followed the treaty of Utrecht, 
— |he large fortunes amassed by the abuses in the financial sys- 
tem, and which, at last, caused the ruin of the State, — the vo- 


* It is established beyond all question, that larding was never 
practised at Paris till introduced by the Florentine cooks of Cathe- 
rine de Medals. 
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luptuous life of a monarch, less occupied with the love of glory 
than the enjoyment of selfish pleasures, — the character of the 
courtiers, more devoted to sensuality than wit, — and the fre- 
quent orgies of the regent ; — all combined to give an importance 
to the pleasures of the table. The following extract from the 
Letters of Madame de Sevignd, shows the elevated sentiments 
which animated the breasts of the cooks of her time. At a grand 
entertainment given by the great Ccnde to Louis XIV., by some 
unforeseen accident or miscalculation, the roti was wantingat some 
of the inferior tables. Vatel, the Prince’s maitre d’hotel, took this 
so much to heart, that the Prince himself condescended to visit 
hirn in his bed, to administer consolation. i Vatel, lui dit-il, tout 
< va bien; rien n’etait plus beau que le souper du Roi. II repon- 
« doit. Monseigneur, votre bonte m’acheve : je sais que le roti 
* a manque a deux tables ! ’ A greater and more fatal misfor- 
tune, however, awaited this conscientious and devoted person, 
in the non-arrival of the fish the next day ; but wc shall give 
Madame de Sevigne’s words. 

‘ A quatre heures du matin, Vatel 6 T en va partout ; il trouve tout 
endormi. II rencontre un petit pourvoyeur qui lui apportait seule- 
ment deux charges de maree ; il lui demande : “ Est-ce la tout ?— 
Oui, Monsieur." Il ne savait pas que Vatel avait envoy e k tous lea 
ports de mer. Vatel attend quelque temps ; les autres pourvoyeurs 
ne vinrent point ; sa tete s echauffait ; il crut quil n y aurait point 
d’autre mar6c. Il trouve Gourvilie ; il lui dit : “ Monsieur, je ne 
survivrai point a cet affront-ci. " Gourvilie se mo qua de lui. Vatel 
monte a sa chambre, met son epde contre la porte, et se la passe au 
travers du cceur ; mais ce ne fut qu’au troisieme coup, car il fen 
donna deux qui n'etaient pas mortels, qu’il tomba mort. La mar6e 
cependant arrive de tous c6tes ; on cherche Vatel pour la distribuer ; 
on va a sa chambre, on heurte, on enfonce la porte ; on le trouve 
noy6 dans son sang. On court a M. le Prince, qui fut au desespoir. 
M. le Due pleura ; e’etait sur Vatel que tournait tout son voyage de 
Bourgogne. M. le Prince le dit au Roi fort tristement. On dit que 
e’etait a force d’avoir de l’honneur a sa maniere. On le loua fort, 
on loua et blama son courage • . . . ’ «4 

We think this anecdote very creditable to the French pro- 
fessors of cookery ; and conceive it to be fairly on a par with 
some of the most heroic passages of Roman story. It is amusing, 
indeed, to find that the deaths of heroes and of cooks arc felt for 
by princes much-in the same manner; ‘ on loua et on blama son 
courage, ’ are the very words applied by Bonaparte, in his ze- 
nith, to one of his bravest and most successful generals. 

As yet, cookery in this country as a science must be consider- 
ed as in its infancy ; and, until the Culina of Dr Hunter, already 
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noticed by us, and the more recent work of Apicius Redivivus, 
which is understood to he the patriotic production of Dr Kitchen- 
er, although we could boast ot more than two hundred volumes re- 
lating to the subject, there were but few that had any pretension* 
to literary or scientific fame. We have had the good luck, how- 
ever, to fall in with one English treatise, which is certainly com- 
posed in a style suitable to the grandeur and dignity of the theme. 
We allude to 4 The Practical Cook, or New System of the Art 
‘ and Mystery of Cookery, &c. by Charles Cartel*, lately Cook 
‘ to the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Pontefract, the Lord 

* Cornwallis, &c. &e. * published in a handsome quarto volume 
in 1730. The author professes, indeed, to deal chiefly in the 
Epic or heroic style of cookery, and to have devoted himself 
mostly to the study of ‘ the grand and sumptuous part of his 
science,’ — though, as he judiciously observes, ‘ it will bo easy 
4 for an accomplished cook, when he is well instructed in the 
‘ higher parts of his profession, to lower his hand at any time ; 

‘ and he that can excellently perform in a Grand and Courtly 

* manner, will never be at a loss in any other. ’ The loftiness 
of his sentiments, however, and his high sense of the dignity of 
his art, will appear better from what follows. 

1 For these reasons, it appears to me as clear as the sun, that if 
gentlemen were made a little acquainted with some of the sovereign 
rules of this noble art, they would the less depend upon the unartful 
management of a dark proceeding, and often ignorant juggler, who, 
under the cloak of reserving to himself the secrets of his profession, 
is only affecting a sullen, and perhaps a saucy preeminence in his 
way, to conceal his ignorance ; which, were it once discovered, his 
noble master would not, for the sake of saving a few pounds per an- 
num, reject a tliorough-pac’d artist, and suffer a raw and perhaps 
tavern-bred dabbler in the science, to waste and destroy the most 
costly ingredients to no manner of purpose ; and so, of consequence, 
a due value would be put upon the thorough-bred artist . — And, in- 
deed, it was always my opinion, and I have had reason, on many oc- 
casions, to confirm it to be right, that in all occupations that pursue 
an honest and fair intention, the less of mystery the operator assumes, 
the more pleasure he gives his principal, and the better gratification 
he reaps himself. ’ 

The most sublime and characteristic passage, however, is the 
following. 

* These reasons will excuse me to my Brethren for exploring the 
-Mysteries of a profession, that must be the more valu’d, the more ’tis 
known.— HAnd, indeed, the kind reception my endeavours to please 
my several Noble masters, whom I have served abroad , as well as at 
home, and who have been pleased to prefer me to the cooks of other 
nations, merits my most grateful returns. — Particularly, I pride my- 
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self in the satisfaction I have given to the brave and hospital Gene- 
ral Wood, whom I had the honor to serve in some of his gfofious 
campaigns in Flanders, and who inspired me to emulate, in my ntean 
way, as much to surpass a French Cook , as he did a French General — 
As, also, in the pleasure 1 had the honor to give the excellent Lord 
Whitworth in several of his splendid ambassies, particularly to Ber- 
lin, the Hague, & c. &c. ; as also to Esquire Poley, formerly Envoy 
from the Crown of England to the illustrious Court of Hanover ; 
and to his excellency General Wade in Spain and Portugal, about 
the year 1710 — And in the honor 1 have had in serving his Grace 
the Duke of Argyll at home, as well as my noble Lords Pontefract, 
Lempster, Cornwallis, and other truly noble Peers, whom I might 
presume to enumerate : — All which has given me opportunities to 
get an insight into the customs and modes of different nations, and 
to chuse, with some distinction, from all, what might gratify the 
most elegant and various tastes: To say nothing of the foundation 
given me by my late Father, (to w hich, however, I am most indebted), 
who was excellent in this profession, and had extracted the quintes- 
sence of the 07 1, from a long race of ' predecessors, all practical Cooks 
of some eminence ! * 

The progress of the French is sufficiently shown by the na- 
ture of the works noticed at the head of this article, selected 
almost at random from a considerable number, each having its 
peculiar merit. The Almunuch dcs Gourmands, however, is 
the most important of these productions; and, as such, we 
shall first notice it. The work has reached eight volumes; but 
it is only in the earlier ones that the general reader will find 
much amusement. The contents of the remaining volumes are 
confined principally to the furnishing practical information, and 
notices respecting new discoveries. The first volume contains 
a very spirited and scientific sketch of the nature and character 
of the different viands and productions furnished to the table 
of the Parisian Epicure. Wc shall commence our extracts 
with the author’s definition of a Gourmand. 

4 S’il faut en croire le Dictionnaire de l'Academie, Gourmand est 
synonyme de Glouton et de Goulu, et Gourmandise est de Glouton- 
nerie. II nous semblc que cette definition n’est point rigourcusement 
exactc; quon doit reserver les epithetes de Glouton et de Goulu 
pour caracteriser l’intemperance et l’insatiable avidite, et que le terme 
de Gourmand a re^u, depuis quelques ann6es, dans lc monde poll, 
une acceptipn beaucoup moins dgfavorable, osons memc le dire, beau* 
coup plus noble. 

* Le Gourmand n’est pas seulement l’etre que la nature a doue d’un 
excellent estomac ct d’un vaste app£tit ; tous les hommes robustes et 
bien constitues sont dans ce cas ; mais e’est celui qui joint a ceg 
avantages cc gout £claire dont le premier principe reside dans un 
palais singulicrement delicat, muri par une longue expt*rience. Tous 
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Jes sens doivent &tre cliez lui dans un constant accord avec celui dis 
gout, car il faut qu’il raisonne ses morceaux, m£me avant gue de les 
approcher de ses levres. C’est dire assea que son coup-d’oeil doit 
£tre penetrant, son orcille alerte, son toucher fin et sa langue capable. 
Ainsi le Gourmand que 1* Academie nous point comme un fctre grossier, 
est au contraire par Itat un personage don£ d’une extreme delicatesse; 
la sante seule chez lui doit &tre vigoureuse. 

* Mais ce seroit une erreur de croire que cette attention continuelle 
que doit porter un Gourmand sur toutes les parties de Tart alimen- 
taire, vers lequel ses sensations sont exclusivement dirigees, cn fasse 
un homme materiel et borne. 11 nous paroit au contraire qu’il a plus 
que tout autre des ressources pour se rendrc aimable et se faire par- 
donner par les hommes sobres, assez ordinairement envieux, la supe- 
rior! te de son gout et de son appetit. * 

The following may be considered as a fair specimen of the 
style of the descriptions. 

* Le Venn — Plein d’une aimable condesccndance, se pr&e a tant 
de metamorphoses, que 1’on peut, sans 1’offenser, l’appeler le cameleon 
de la cuisine. 11 est peu d'animaux qu'on nous presente sous plus de 
iormes diverses. 

4 Du Cochon — Le merite du cochon est si generalement reconnu ; 
son utilite en cuisine est si profondement sentie, que son panegyrique 
est ici superflu. Cost le roi des animanx immondes, c’est, celui dont 
lempire est le plus universel, et les qualites le moins contestees: 
sans lui point de lard! et par consequent point de cuisine; sans lui 
point de jambons, de saucisses, point d’andouilles, point de boudins 
nous, et par consequent point de characters. Les med6cins ont beau 
dire que sa chair est indigeste, pesante et laxative ; on laisse crier les 
xnedecins, qui seroient bien faches qu'on les ecoutat, car le cochon 
est, sous le rapport des indigestions, l'un des plus beaux fleurons de 
leur couronne. Les juifs, d’un autre cote, ont beau regarder le pore 
nvec horreur ; quoique beaucoup de chretiens d’aujourd’hui soient de 
vgritables juifs, tous n’en mangent pas moins des boudins et des 
andouilles. Enfin, quoique la cochonaille soit beaucoup meilleure a 
Lyon et a Troyes qu’a Paris, ce quitient a la personne de 1’animal, 
plutdt qu’au talent de l’artiste ; nos charactiers sont venus a bout dc 
triompher de tous les obstacles, et de varier leurs compositions, de 
pianiere d se placer au premier rang dans l’art de faire prendre au 
cochon les formes les plus multiplies, les plus savantes et les plus 
pxquises. 

4 La nature a si bien arrange les chosps, que tout est bon dans un 
cochon, et que rien n’en est a rejeter. Les arts disputent a la cuisine 
J’honntur de tirer parti de ses dcpouilles f et si M. Corpe et M. jean 
{deux des premiers charactiers de Paris), doivent leur fortune a sa 
chair, le poil de son dos est devenu le premier instrument de la gloirp 
jie Raphael, .et n’a point ete inutile a celle de Rameau, &c. &c. ” 

The goost, in France, does not hold nearly so distinguished $ 
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rank as in England, being there as « tm rfti a bourgeon^* yet its 
liver is the main ingredient of one of the most important produc- 
tions of that country. Those who are not already acquainted 
wilt the following account, will feel something besides surprise 
on perusing it. 

4 De rOie — Mais ce qui m£rite a foie toute la reconnoissance des 
v6ritables gourmands, ce qui lui assine un rang^res-distinguS parmi 
les volatiles, ce sont ses foies dont on fabrique & Strasbourg ces pates 
admirables, le plus grand luxe dun entremets, et dont nous avons dit 
p^fecedemment un mot. Pour obtenir ces foies d’une grosseur con* 
venable, il faut sacrifier la personne de la b£te. Bonnee de nourri- 
ture, privGe de boisson, et fixee pres d’un grand feu, au-devant du- 
quel elle est clorrSe par les pattcs sur uno planche, cette oie passe, il 
faut cn convenir, une vie assez malheureuse. Ce seroit meme un sup- 
plice tout-a-fait intolerable pour elle, si l'idee du sort qui l’attend ne 
lui servoit de consolation. Mais cette perspective lui fait supporter 
ses maux avec courage ; et lorsqu’elle pense que sen foie, plus gros 
qu’elle-meme, et larde dc truffes, revGtu d’une pate savante ira par 
l'entremise de M. Corcellet porter dans toute l’Europe la gloire de 
son nom, elle se resigne a la dcstinee, et ne laisse pas meme couler 
une larme ! * 

It is but justice however to remark, that this mode of fatten- 
ing geese in France, is not frequently resorted to. The more 
asual practice to procure those large livers, the grace and orna- 
ment of good tables, is by shutting the animal in a box so small 
that it cannot turn round, and -then cramming it with soaked 
maize and poppy oil, allowing water ad libitum . They are kept 
in a cellar, (darkness being favourable, as it prevents all dis- 
traction, and directs the whole powers to the digestive organs). 
The practice, however, varies considerably amongst the differ- 
ent practitioners in the fattening trade, two amongst an hundred 
scarcely adopting the same plan. Few now think it necessary 
to put out the eyes ; and even those do not do so till a few days 
before their death. The geese of Alsace , who are fattened on 
the most humane, as well as the most approved principles, un- 
der the above noticed treatment acquire a prodigious fatness, 
which may be called an oleaginous dropsy, the effect of a gene- 
ral atony of the absorbents, caused by want of exercise, combined 
with succulent food crammed down their throats in an under 
oxygenated atmosphere. (See article Food, Suppl. Enc. Brit.) 
A practice very similar to this is adopted by the fatteners of 
fowls for the London market, who shut them up in the dark, 
and cram them with a paste made of barley meal, mutton suet, 
treacle and milk. Under this regimen, they are what is techni- 
cally termed ripe in a fortnight ; and, if kept longer, the fever 
induced by this sjtate of repletion renders them* red, and fre~ 
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quently kills them. (See Agricultural Report of Berkshire.) 
But to return to our Almanac . 

* Du Dindonneau — Le dindonneau, qui commence dans ce mois a 
voler de ses propres ailes, est un rdti d’autant plus honorable, ’ quo 
1’absence du gibier rend sa presence precieuse. Mais e’est manger 
son ble en herbe que d’egorger ces aimables adolescens, un lieu de 
songer a les engrajfser, pour les servir dans la force de l'age. Nous 
devons meme ajouter, pour nous opposer autant qu’il est en nous a 
ces infanticides quo le meilleur des dindonneaux — 

“ Est aime par Forgueil plus que par la Nature, ” 
car il flatte beaucoup plus la vanite par sa presence, que lc palais par 
son fumet. Pour le rendre plus appetissant, on le sert presque tou- 
jours pique : affront que Ton n’a jamais songe a faire a la dindc, et 
quelle ne souftriroit meme pas. ’ 

We shall now give our readers one or two specimens of the 
description of the different months in the calendar of the gour- 
mand. 

< A out — Le mois d* Auguste n’est gut* res plus favorable a la bonne 
cherc, qui celui dc Jules- Cesar : aussi la plupart dcs gens riches 
vont-ils alors dans leurs terras ; les tables do Paris sont renversees, et 
les parasites font diete. Cependant les lapereaux commencent a de- 
venir lassins, les perdreaux perdrix, et Jes levrauts sc cliangent en 
lievres ; mais ne les arretons point dans leur croissance. Les jouis- 
sances prematurces sont toujours, et dans tous les genres, dcs jouis- 
fiancesimparfaites. Laissons ccs animaux aimables vivifier nos champs 
et nos forets, en attendant qu’ite alimentent nos tables : nous saurons 
toujours bien les retrouver, car rien n’echappe a l’active Industrie de 
Thomme : alors un levraut, devenu trois-quarts, reniplira convenable- 
ment un plat de milieu, et n'aura pas besoin. 

* Qu’un long cordon d’alouettes pressees, 

Et sur les bords du plat six pigeons Stales, 

Presentent pour renfort leurs squelettes brules, * 
lui servent d’accompagnemens, comme dans le fameux repas de Boi- 
leau, que tout amateur dc bonne-chere doit etudicr avee soin, pour 
£viter d en donner un scmblable. 

* Cependant si quelques-uns de nos lectures, trop presses de vivre, 
vouloient absolument manger leur bl6 en herbe, et faire entrer a 
toute force ces enfans dans leur cuisine, il est de notre devoir de leur 
indiquer la meilleurc fa^on, de les produire sur leur table. 

‘ Novembrt — Les campagnes se depeuplent ; les vents, les pluics, 
et les ge!6es qui commencent, et les feuilles qui tombent, ramcnent 
insegsiblement tout le monde a la ville, et des la S. Martin, tout ce 
qui appartient a la cla&se respectable des Gourmands s’y trouve re- 
uni. Cette fete est vraiment cello de la bonne-chcrc. C’est le patron 
des festins, et le saint lc plus generalement invoque par tous les hom- 
mqs de bon app6tit. Nous ignorons si ce celebre 6veque de Tours 
6iajt de son.vivant un mangeur distingue, et d’apres son ardente 
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charitc, nous serions tSntes dc le croire ; car un Gourmapd jugeant 
de l’app6tit des autres par le sien, a presque toujours uni? ms cosur ; 
mais ce que nous savons positivement, c’est que i’anniveriek^llfe 
sa mort est la cause, l’origine, et le temoin d*un grand nombre cllJoi- 
digestions. Catholiqwes, Lutheriens, Calvinistes, Quakers, Anabap- 
tistes, Anglicans, PresbytSriens, Grecs, Schismatiques ou Unis, toutei 
les communions, toutes les sectes Chretiennes, tant divisees sur les 
points de leur croyance, se remissent pour ffites S. Martin. De tous 
Jes bien hcureux habitans du del, c’est celui dont le culte est le plus 
universelleincnt rGpandu. II n’y a pas jusqu’aux incredules et meme 
jusqu’aux philosophes, qui n’aient pour lui la plus grande vgngration. 
Ces derniers meme, en leur qualite de Gourmands du premier ordrc, 
ont plus de foi en ses reliques que tous les autres. 

‘ Grand Saint Martin 1 patron de la Halle, mais surtout de la Vall6e, 
qui ne sent son appctit se reveiller a votrc approche ? Quoique votre 
fete nc soit point precedec, comme tant d’ autres moins solennelles, 
d’un vigile et jeune, combien de gens jeunent pendant trois jours 
pour la mieux celebrer ! C’est pour les hommes bien portans la sai- 
son de l’emetique et des clysteres. Chacun s’empresse a l’envi de 
recurer son cstomac, pour lui faire prendre dc nouvelles forces ; et la 
veillc de votre fete est vraiment celle des apoth6caires. 

‘ De leur cote les cuisiniers Tecuvent leurs chandrons, grattent 
lours mannites, ratissent leurs broches, Gclaircissent leurs grils, et 
font etamer leurs casseroles ; et de meme qu’a la veille des jours so- 
lennels, 1’on pare a l’envi les temples, le jour qui precede la S. Mar- 
tin, on balaye les fourneaux, on ramcne les chemin£es, et la cuisine 
prend l’aspect d’un boudoir. 

‘ Mars — Le temps consacre a la penitence n’est point, comme 
Ion voit, Stranger a la bonne-chere. C’cst celui de fan nee ou le 
poisson est le mcillcur ; et la religion s’accorde ici tres-bien avec la 
sensualite. II est neccssaire d’ailleurs, sous le rapport de 1’economie 
politique dc laisser aux bestians le terns de se reproduce, et la viande 
seroit moins chere, plus abondante et meilleure, si le cardme 6tojt 
plus gtineralement observ6 ! ’ 

We shall conclude our extracts from this amusing work, by 
the following notice respecting Bechamel , which will be new 
probably to many of our readers. 

‘ Le meilleur de ces d£guisemens, c’est de le mettre en Bechamel , 
preparation ainsi appelee du nom du Marquis de Bechamel, maitre 
d’hotel de Louis XIV., son inventeur, et qui s’est immortalise a ja- 
mais par ce scul ragout. C’est ainsi qu’un seul drame a suffi pour 
faire la reputation de Piron, de Gresset, de La Touche, de La None, 
et que Mercier lui-meme doit plus de renommee a sa brouette du 
yinaigrier, qua tous ses paradoxes politiques, astronomiques, moraux 
et litteraires. * 

One of the most singular refinements of the art, and ,;which 
y as carried to a great height amongst the ancients, w?|pfe sort 
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of travestying different dishes, or imitating others. Thus, a 
cheaper sort of fish was taught to assume the shape and flavour 
of a rarer species. The story of Trimalchion, who imitated the 
flesh and flavour of different animals with fish alone, is familiar 
to our readers. In Catholic countries, this part of the art is 
now carried to a great degree of perfection ; in so much, that 
at the table of a certain Cardinal on maigre days, every sort of 
ineat was so well imitated by fish alone, that the guests were 
scandalized, never doubting that it was flesh with which his 
Excellency was tempting them. The old cookery books abound 
with singular dishes in travesty ; such as ‘ a turkey in the shape 
of a football^ 9 6 a shoulder of mutton like a beehive *, * and an entre 
of pigeons like a spider, &c. But the most singular, and, at 
the same time, the most disgusting and incredible receipt, is in 

* Weskef J s Secrets of Nature , * quoted in the Apicius Redivivus , 
‘ how to roast and eat a goose alive, 9 in which it is directed ‘ to 

* pluck off all the feathers but those of the head and neck, and 
4 surround her by fire, giving her cups of water and chargers of 
f sodden apples, basting her with butter, 9 & c. But we will not 
disgust our readers by the nauseous details, which, however, 
are so particular, as to make us believe that the experiment 
must have been actually tried. 

The author of the Almanac des Gourmands has also compiled 
a treatise under the title of Manuel des Amphitryons, which is 
divided into three separate heads : 1$/, Dissection des Viandes; 
2 d. Nomenclature des Menus (bills of fare) de chaque Saison ; 
3d, Elemens de Politesse Gourmand. The introductory disser- 
tation on the art of carving is amusing, from the grave import- 
ance which is attached to so useful an art. 

‘ Cet art, de bien decouper, etoit regarde par nos peres, comme 
si essentiel, qu’il faisoit chez les hommes bien nes et chez les gens 
riches, le complement d’une bonne education. Le dernier instituteur 
qu'on donnoit aux jeunes gens, c’ etoit un maitre a decouper, qui les 
faisoit journellement op€rer sur la chair, et qui joignant la pratique 
et l’exemple aux preceptes, ne les quittoit pas sans leur avoir fait 
achever leur cours complet dans cet art difficile, et les avoir fami- 
liarises avec tous les sens de la viande de boucherie, et toutes les 
jointures du gibier et de la volaille. 9 

The situation of ecuver tranchant was formerly,! n the French 
courts, even down to tne beginning of the reign of Louis XV., 
one of considerable importance; as also was the situation of 
grand'earver in England. 

4 Cette charge a disparu avec les beaux jours du siecle de Louis 
XIV., et les Amphitryons se sont fait depuis un honneur de la rem- 
plhr etrx-m£mes, en decoupant de leurs propres mains les pieces les 
plus bonorables de leur tyble. Les Allemauds seuls ont eu Ip bo* 
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esprit de conserver un Ecuyer tranchant, et chez eux les Amphitry- 
ons ne servent jamais que des pieces toutes divisees. ’ 

These preliminary observations are followed by a description 
of * les differentes sortes de viandes et meme de poissons suscep- 
■« tibles d’etre ddcoup£s . 9 We pass over the different bills of 
fare, arranged with great apparent skill, both as to the variety 
of the articles, their combination and contrast ; and althougn 
we have derived considerable pleasure from a contemplation of 
this synopsis of good eating, we cannot hope the same result 
will be experienced by our readers, from a perusal of such an 
extract as our limits would now permit us to give. 

The third and last part, containing the * Elemens de Politesse 
Gourmande , 9 we consider as far inferior to the practical parts 
of the work ; and are tempted to believe, that the author has so 
entirely devoted himself to the theory and practice of the culi- 
nary art, that the graces, even as far as they concern the con- 
duct and service of the tabic, have not been very diligently 
studied. A comparison, however, of some of the rules of French 
society, with those adopted in this country, might be curious : 
On the subject of introducing guests to each other, and of ser- 
vants waiting at table during dinner, we quite concur with the 
author. 

1 Nous insistons d’autant plus sur ce point, que, faute de cette at- 
tention, nous avons vu plus d'une fois des personnes qu un grand 
noinbre de rapports auroient rapprochees, passer ensemble une jour- 
nee entiere sans se parler, parce qu'elles ignoroient respectivement 
leur nom et leur profession. De tels inconveniens naissent to uj ours 
de finsouciance ou de finattention des Amphitryons. Ils se privent 
eux-memes par-la de beaucoup d’agremens ; car cet isolement det 
convives, jette necessairement de la contrainte, de l’embarras, et 
meme du froid dans la conversation de toute la journ£e. V* La pre- 
sence des valets cause encore un autre dommage ; elle accuse la du- 
ree du festin, dont ils mandissent interieurement la longueur. Tant 
dc bonnes choses qu’ils ont sous les yeux, et dont ils ne peuvent user, 
deviennent pour eux autant de privations vraiment douloureuses ; ils 
sont done condamngs tous les jours au supplice du p£re de P€Iops. 
On lit sur leur figure les sensations qu’ils doivent necessairement e- 
prouver, en cornparant le diner qu’ils ont fait, on qui les attend, avec 
celui qu’ils ont sous les yeux ; et le spectacle de ce$ mines allong£es, 
et de ces bouches avides, est fait pour paralyser l’app£tit du plus in- 
trepide gourmand. ’ 

The relative duties of host and guest are shortly summed up 
by the author as follows. * Noblesse, munificence, et attention 
continuellc d’une part, appetit, docility, et gratitude sans bornes 
de l’autre. * 

JThe ‘ Cour Gastronomique 9 is the least entertaining of the 
different works we have examined. It is made up of a vast nuityp 
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ber of quotations from Athaeneus, Apicius, Nonius dc re Ciba- 
ria, Columella, &c. ; and we could hardly suppose, considering 
the great stores die author must have had an opportunity of 
consulting, that he could have compiled a book so dull. The 
best part is a Carte Gastronomique de la France , in which each 
town celebrated for any gastronomic production is marked by a 
representation of it in the map, thus giving a general view of the 
most celebrated ‘ productions comestibles 9 in each town. This 
carte at first appeared to us to be a part of a celestial globe ; 
but, on a nearer inspection, the representation of what we con- 
ceived to be Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, &c. we found to be 
the fat oxen of Limoge, &c. The work also contains a curious 
classification, &c. of tastes ( saveurs ), the number of which the 
author makes to correspond with the seven prismatic colours. 

Those of our readers who have been used to the imperfect and 
barbarous nomenclature and directions of Mrs Ghis.se, and who 
have not watched the recent progress of the science in this coun- 
try, will be surprised at the rapid strides which have been made 
towards the improvement of the art of cookery : and vve may 
venture to prophecy, that the Apicius Redivivus , which it is un- 
derstood is from the learned pen of Dr Kitchener, * will be con- 
sidered as the English Institute of cookery, and may well earn 
for the Doctor the proud title of Apicius Britannicus. We in 
some degree, however, quarrel with him, he having, we think, 
helped himself too largely from the stores of the Almanack dcs 
Gourmands, and other French institutional works, aud not hav- 
ing always made sufficient acknowledgments. 

The Apicius is well dedicated to ‘ Tasteful palates, keen ap- 
petites, and capacious stomachs, 9 by the author, who has made it 
a bond fide register of practical facts, accumulated by a perse- 
verance not to be subdued or evaporated by the terrors of a 
roasting fire in the dog days. The receipts, he slates, were ac- 
tually written dowm by the fire-side, with a spit in the one hand, 
and a pen in the other ; in defiance to the combined odorifer- 
ous calefaciant repellants of roasting and boiling, frying and 

* The singular coincidence of name and subject led us at first to 
suppose that a culpable modesty had induced tne author to assume 
the pseudonyme of * Kitchener ; * but in this we were mistaken : We 
find that there is a real Dr Kitchener ; and that he is devoted to the 
culinary art with a zeal almost unequalled. If report be true, the 
Doctftr spends some hours each day in his laboratory ; and has more 
than once worked his whole book through, in a course of experiment* 
al cookery. 

We understand a New Edition of Apicius Redivivus, with the more 
popular title of, the Cook’s Oracle, with numerous additions and im- 
provements, is about to make its appearance. 
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broiling^ e The author submitting to a labour no preceding 
cookery book-maker perhaps ever attempted to encounter ; hav- 
ing eaten every receipt before he set it down in his book, and no 
composition being inserted without the imprimatur of an enlight- 
ened and indefatigable committee of taste, composed of pro- 
found palaticians, who, the Doctor states, were so philosophi- 
cally and disinterestedly regardless of the wear and tear of teeth 
and stomach, that their labour appeared a pleasure to them. 

The principal object of cookery, he observes, is to make the 
food not merely inviting to the appetite, but agreeable and use- 
ful to the stomach ; nourishing without being inflammatory, and 
savoury without being surfeiting. To be a profound palatician, 
and complete mistress of the art of extracting and combining fla- 
vours, besides being the gift of good taste, requires all the expe- 
rience and all the genius, all the dexterity and skill, of the most 
accomplished and exquisite professor, and especially an intimate 
acquaintance with, and an attentive consideration of the palates 
of those for whom she (the cook) is working. There are as ma- 
ny degrees of sensibility of palate, as there are of perfection in 
the eyes and ears of painters and musicians ; and unless nature, 
observes Dr K., has given the organ of taste in a due degree, 
his book will no more make an Apicius, than it can a Reynolds 
or an Arne. 

Amongst the different works published in this country, we 
must mention one by Mr Simpson, cook to the late Marquis of 
Buckingham ; not, however, from any intrinsic merit of the 
work. As far as relates to the art of cookery, it is, we conceive, 
worse than useless; but Mr Simpson lias added 365 bills of 
fare, of dinners, for one year, dressed by the author for the late 
Marquis, which include a synopsis of the entertainments given, 
at Stowe during a week’s residence of his present Majesty, and 
of a supper given to Louis XVIII. and the French princes. 
We trust that at least one of the four editions of this work 
will be preserved in the British Museum, for the benefit of fu- 
ture antiquaries; and if so, we have no doubt, a few hundred 
years hence, some bookworm will have the good luck to disco- 
ver this treasure, and transmit to the Antiquarian Society an 
account of the identical dinner eaten by George the IV., when 
Prince of Wales, on such a particular day; with the very im- 
portant addition c of the manner in which each dish was dressed 
and served. ’ 

We mu9t not, however, omit to do full justice to Dr Kitch- 
ener ; he has not done his work by halves : — indigestion is a 
subject very nearly connected with good eating; in France, 
however, it docs not appear that this is the source of such evil 
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and torment as in this country. ‘ Digestion/ the French say, 
* is the stomach’s affair;’ indigestion, ‘ that of the Doctor:’ 
but lest any one should suffer by an incautious indulgence in 
the good things displayed in the { Cook's Oracle , ’ the author 
has published a separate work, under the title of Peptic Pre- 
cepts, in which the prevailing symptoms of indigestion are care- 
fully noticed, and the most effectual antidotes prescribed. 

We suspect, however, that in all dietetic directions, medical 
men prescribe pretty much according to what they find suits 
their own tastes. Dr Darwin used to eat a cream cheese or 
two at once ; and he was not sparing, on all occasions, in pre- 
scribing cream and butter in large quantities to his patients 
we rather suspect that the author of the Peptic Precepts is not 
an exception from this rule. A perusal of the work leaves us 
with the impression, that a considerable proportion of his time 
had been occupied in good eating, and the remainder in devis- 
ing the means for releasing himself from the ill effects of reple- 
tion. 

We fear, by this time, our readers are satiated with the sub- 
ject; and we have no room left for a very ingenious suggestion 
for effecting changes in the constitution, by the peculiar combi- 
nation and ingredients of the dishes in future to be served at 
the Cabinet dinners, — from which much benefit to the consti- 
tution of the country, as well as of the ministers, might be 
very confidently expected. We are compelled to quit the sub- 
ject of French and English cookery, without having found room 
to say a word about Frogs under one head, or Turtle under the 
other. 


Art. Ill, Monthly Repository . Vol. 14. J819. 

Qtrange as the assertion may appear to many Clergymen of 
^ that establishment, the English Church is mortal; and ages 
hence, though the rivers and the hills remain, there may be no 
Bishops dhano Deans. Now, the receipt we would propose 
for the prolongation of the existence of this venerable system, is 
the diminution of needless hostility, a display of good liumour, 
liberality, and condescension, and an habit of giving way in 
trifles, in order to preserve Essentials. Every nation of Europe 
ha^ts ecclesiastical Establishment, to the support of which the 
community at large contribute. This is all very well ; we quarrel 
with nothing of this kind. But, the Establishment once made 
and well provided for, any exclusive privilege conferred upon 
its members is mere monopoly and oppression ; against such un- 
7 
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just pretensions of Establishments, we have always contended* 
they are not religion, but greediness and insolence wrapt up in 
a surplice. 

Cupid cares not for creeds ; the same passion which fills the 
parsonage house with chubby children, beats in the breast of the 
Baptist, — animates the Arminian, — melts the Unitarian maid, 
and stirs up the moody Methodist to declare himself the vic- 
tim of human Love. But when, after a long course of pleasing 
solemnity, the delighted Dissenter has obtained the consent of 
his serious female, when they are about to be united in holy 
wedlock, the law opposes the most cruel obstacles to their union. 
Let us state the facts, and see to what reasoning they give birth. 

The Christian religion every where ordains marriage as the 
condition of intercourse between the sexes; and considers aa 
sinful such intercourse carried on without such contract. Mar- 
riage, therefore, the compact itself of living together and bring- 
ing up children, is unquestionably a religious compact : he who 
denies this, must forget some of the plainest texts in Scripture. 
But though the compact itself is among Christians a religious 
compact, the methods by which that compact may be executed 
are left to the laws of each Christian country ; and the mar- 
riages in Scotland, without clergyman or ceremony, are as 
scriptural as those in England. It is therefore muddy and con- 
fused language to say, that marriage is a mere, civil contract. 
Marriage is a religious institution ; the forms of marriage are 
civil institutions. It is an offence against the Scriptures to vio- 
late the compact itself ; it is an offence against the law not to 
comply with the forms of the compact. 

The Church of England has ordained, and we think wisely 
ordained, that the marriage ceremony should be performed by 
the intervention of a clergyman, and the recital of appointed 
prayers; and, as far as concerns the members of their own 
church, this is reasonable and decent. There are some pas- 
sages in those prayers, perhaps, which are too plain and natural 
for modern delicacy ; — but this is another, and a subordinate 
question. 

Before the marriage act of 1 7 53, nothing was so easy as to 
be married. Any contract made per verba de prceserUij or in 
words of the present tense, or in case of cohabitation per verba 
dejuturo also, between persons able to contract, was, before the 
marriage act, deemed a valid marriage to many purposes; and 
the parties might be compelled, in the Spiritual Courts, to cele- 
brate it in the face of the Church. The marriage act enacts, 
that banns should be regularly published ; that no license should 
be granted to marry in any place, where one of the parties ha* 
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not resided at least a month ; that the marriage ceremony must 
be performed by a regular clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, and according to the form set forth in the book of Com- 
mon Prayer. There is an exception in favour of Jews and 
Quakers. Upon every other sort of Dissenter, the act is as im- 
perative as upon the members of the Church of England. 

Before the marriage act, the marriage of Dissenters, in the 
face of their own congregation, was good in law. Of this fact, 
there is no doubt. Whatever grievance they have to complain 
of, originated at that period. Their claim, or, if that is a more 
palatable word, their petition, is to be restored to the situation 
they were in (as for as marriage is concerned) before the pass- 
ing of this statute. 

In the marriage service, the doctrine of the Trinity is very 
frequently introduced. The man and woman are declared to 
be husband and wife, in the name of the Trinity. The Clergy- 
man gives them liis blessing in the name of the Trinity. The 
man is compelled to say after the Clergyman, that he weds, en- 
dows, and worships his wife, in the name of the Trinity : — 
and allusions to that doctrine (as is of course to be expected in 
the ritual of the Church of England) pervade the whole of the 
marriage* service. There are a certain class of Dissenters, the 
Unitarians, who do not believe this doctrine to be taught by 
the Scriptures, and who say that they cannot religiously and 
conscientiously be present at a service where such doctrines are 
inculcated as a part of the Christian religion, much less express 
their assent in them ; which, in the marriage-service, they are, 
by the repetitions after the clergyman, compelled to do. Anti- 
Trinitarian Dissenters are tolerated by law as well as any other 
dissenters. The penalties for denying the doctrines of the 
Trinity are abolished : — that doctrine, like all the othqy doctrines 
of our religion, is left open to the lair and respectful discussion 
of Christians. That the Unitarians are sincere in this declara- 
tion, and that their opposition is conscientious, we have not the 
smallest doubt. But the law is peremptory: if they are mar- 
ried in England, they must be married in this manner. They 
cannot enter into this great Christian compact without tram- 
pling upon what they believe to be the true exposition of the 
Christian law\ The petition of the Dissenters is as follows. 

1 That your petitioners are Protestant Dissenters, differing from 
the Established Church with regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
£an<f resident at or near or [[usually assembling at 

die purpose of religious worship.] 

* That the marriage service, required by the existing law, is in- 
consistent in several points with the religious belief which your peti- 
tioners conscientiously entertain. 
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* That by the municipal laws of many Christian states, as well, as 
of this kingdom prior to the Act of 26 Geo. II. c. 33, commonly 
called the Marriage Act, the matrimonial contract has been consider- 
ed as essentially of a civil nature, although usually consecrated by 
some religious ceremony. 

‘ That, accordingly, the marriages of Dissenters, Celebrated in the 
face of their own congregations, after the date of thfe Toleration Act, 
were considered valid by our courts of law, although some attempts 
made to disturb such marriages in the Ecclesiastical Courts, served 
to dispose the majority of Dissenters (between whom and the Esta- 
blished Church, there we! then no essential difference * in points of 
doctrine), to conform in that particular to the ritual of the Church. 

4 That whilst your petitioners are far from wishing to impugn the 
policy of the Marriage Act, considered as a measure of civil regula- 
tion, they, beg leave to suggest, that, in its operation in. connexion 
with the present Church service, it imposes a burthen on conscience, 
which they humbly conceive was not intended by the legislature, as 
may be fairly inferred from the exemption in the act of the two classes 
of persons, against whose religious feelings and discipline it seemed 
particularly to militate. 

4 That the just and liberal disposition of the’legislature, manifested 
towards your petitioners, by the act passed in the 53d year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, c. lbO, lias encouraged them to hope 
that their religious opinions present no sufficient objection to tluj ex- 
tension in their favour, of the lccognised principles of toleration; but 
they humbly submit, that such toleration is in their case necessarily 
incomplete, while they are obliged, by the marriage law, to join in a 
service repugnant in many parts to their religious feelings and prin- 
ciples. ^ 

4 Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that your £Righf] Hon- 
ourable House will take their case into, your serious considera- 
tion, and afford them such relief in the premises, as in your wis- 
dom shall seem meet. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c. f 

If this bill passes, (and we sincerely hope it may pass), the 
provisions of the bill should be to this effect. — The Dissenter 
should lodge his petition w ith the clergyman of the parish, stat- 
ing liis disseftt from the doctrines of the Church, his desire # to 
be excused from assisting at the marriage service, «and his inten- 
tion to appear at the altar on the hour pointed out by the cler- 
gyman, with the documents mid sureties required by the act, in 
order to the registration of his marriage; which petition shall 
be read in church, and alluded to in the register as tbecaua# of 
the omission of the marriage service; — and Dissentjm’%PiMe«^|ies . 
to performed shall be good in law. 

This we consider to be a far better arrangement 

• VOLf xxxv. no. 69. E V V" . 
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quest to omit parts of the service. To say, * Don't pray with 
4 us at all, we do not require your spiritual assistance, ' may 
not be unreasonable language from Dissenters to ♦the Church ; 
but to say, 4 We will tell you which of your prayers you ‘may 
4 omit, and which you may use, ’ is bad taste, and not suitable » 
to the stale of the parties. 

This law, if it passes, will leave the fees of the clergy just as 
they were; and no financial objections can be made against it. 

It leaves also all the salutary precautions of the Marriage Act 
just as they have always existed. Thefre will be publication of 
banns, consent of parents, registration,- the same conditions for 
granting licenses, and special licences ; every thing but the ic- 
cital of the marriage service. 

It is certainly a little extraordinary, that the indulgence in 
question should be granted to Jews, and denied to any descrip- 
tion of Christians; that a total disbelief in every thing you teach 
should secure to infidels the enjoyment of their own ceremonies ; 
and a partial agreement in the truths of Christianity expose men 
to this violation of their conscientious opinions. Nor is there 
anv reason we know of, why Quakers are to be exempted more 
than any other description of Christians, from these compulsory 
nuptials, except that it would be impossible to make them con- 
form to such rules. Obadiah would rather bastardize his issue, 
and permit the law to consider his wife as a concubine, before 
you could bend him to the marriage ceremonies of the English 
fchurch. This has been his constant policy. He has been flog- 
ged till there were no more rods — shut up till there were no 
more empty jails — fined till his umbrageous beaver has been 
3$ id over his head; — still he remained the same as in the begin- 
ning, and ready to undergo it all over again. Accordingly, Jjis 
religious prejudices have neen respected ; and he is left to ce- 
lebrate his nuptials as he pleases. But it is either right that all 
sects should marry as- the Church of England marries, or it is 
not. If it is right, the application of the law, or the exemption 
from it, ought not tb depend upon the obstinacy of one man, 
&t the facility of another. Injustice and in reason, the Quaker 
should be brought bfefk to the altar, or the Dissenter let loose 
from it; for we value the Church of England too highly to sup- 
pose th^t it abridges the liberty only of those who arc too timid 
tocry out, that it looses its hold of others who roar lustily, 

at all understand why it is so wrong to abolish a 
not only be enormous,* but almost impos- 
"ilQef W Suppose all Dissenters to have been excepted 

'from the op«fetion of the Marriage Act, and some zealoift or* 
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thogdmist'was, at this time of day, to propose its extension to 
heterodox love : The uproar, the rage, the activity of Dissent? 
ers, it is not difficult to conceive, nor the contempt with which* 
such a proposition would be received by every man of common 
sense ; and the instant and disgraceful defeat of such a measure 
could not be at all doubtful. Why then may not a law be suf- 
fered to die, which no human being would now think of bring- 
ing into the world? why is it perilous to repeal what it would 
be so unjust to enact ? 

Men of die world must not undervalue the conscientious scru- 
.ples of Dissenters, or suppose that they proceed from querulous 
faction, or hostility to the Church. The Madeira moiety of 
mankind, -^-the fish, soup, and Pattie part of the public, know 
little or nothing of the feelings of the serious part of the world. 
Laws are made by men of fashion, who may turn this applica- 
tion of marrying Dissenters into joke; but this would be a great 
mistake. Those who make it are deeply in earnest, — take the 
restraint imposed upon them intimately to heart as a very seri- 
ous grievance, — and earnestly and ardently look to the Legisla- 
ture for relief. The most superficial glance over the volume 
now before us would convince any person that very grave and 
* earnest men believe their best interests are at stake in such sort 
of questions. 

The following is the account which Mr Dillon, an Unitarian 
minister, gives of his own marriage. 

‘ Not to appear to take any undue advantage, I previously waited 
on the parson who was to perform the ceremony : you will see that 
this was a matter of some delicacy. The line of conduct I pursued 
was, to behave towards him with every mark of attention and polite* 
ness, and this not from any respect for the man or his station, but be* 
cause it is the law, or, at least , the practice of' the country , and not the 
individual , which imposes upon us the hardship in question. I stated 
the case, and asked his advice how I should act ; he was thus placed in 
a dilemma: for, advising me to submit to the law, I pointed out to 
him that this was counselling me to act against my conscience, advice 
which no honest or honourable man could gNe. I then stated, that, 
in former cases, much of the most obnoxious part of the cerefnony had 
been omitted ; but that if, at any rate, lie compelled me to go through 
a ceremony, obnoxious to my conscience, I must submit indeed, but ' 
that T should deliver a protest against it, to mark that my mind was ho 
party to the degradation. 

‘ At the time appointed, a protest, such as you have deeiy havfeg 
been drawn out, and signed by my intended wife and 
fore what is called the service began, I put it into his hands, 

“ We deliver this as our protest against the religious 

riage eeremdny, ” or to that effect. He took it, and, requesting tfiw* 

E 2 
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do further interruption might be made, went on ; but little difficulty 
arose till I was bid to repeat the words, “ In the name of the Father , 
and of the Son , and of the Holy Ghost . ” — Here, of course, I paused— 
and, after a moment, told him that, as conscientiously disbelieving the 
doctrine of the Trinity, I could not repeat these last words. He ex- 
postulated — said he was only the servant of the law, and that we must 
say these words, or the marriage would be incomplete. I appealed to 
him, as one professing religion, and standing in what he thought a sa- 
cred place, whether he ought to call upon us to join in what, to us, 
was falsehood or blasphemy. The same answer as before. At length, 
finding resistance here vain; (though the point had been conceded to 
one of my friends by another parson), I Spoke to this effect : “ In the 
name of the Father, and (but protesting against it) of the Son, and 
(but protesting against it) of the Holy Ghost. ” When the priest af- 
terwards repeated the same wefrds, (“1ft the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, ”) the whole party turned away 
from the altar. The minister, in this instance, did not press us to 
kneel, and waived most of the prayers which follow. Indeed, we con- 
tend, that, after lie has “ pronounced the parties to be man and wife , ” 
the marriage must be, to all intents and purposes, complete, and every 
thing which follows may and should be omitted. 

‘ Thus much for my own case. I should say, however, that, having 
been present at five or six marriages of my friends, (all of whom have 
acted a similar part), we have found great difference in the manner in 
which the minister has behaved, and the line of conduct he has adopt- 
ed. Some have appeared really shocked at what they called our im- 
piety. Some were afraid of incurring censure from their superiors if 
the matter were known. Some have omitted, at our request, nearly 
all the ceremony, whilst in one instance the whole “ long ceremony 
as it is called, was insisted upon, together with the kneeling, &c. ; but 
this, experience has now convinced me, never need be done by an 
individual, acting with the spirit and manliness which honest an& con- 
scientious intentions ought to give us. 

‘ I have only now generally to add some remarks upon the difficul- 
ties you are likely to encounter. We considered it of great import- 
ance, as really called for, to pay no disrespect to the minister, as an 
individual : it is the system, and not the man, we object to : be would 
tell us that his situation was a painful one ; our reply was, that we 
knew it was such, and that we felt for him — but that ours was more 
painful, to be called upon to go through a ceremony contrary to our 
belief and, our consciences. We constantly kept up the distinction 
referred to in the protest, that we were willing to submit to him as the 
civil officerj(|ppointed by the law to register marriages ; — we only ob- 
him in his religious capacity. w 

:■ tike subject of the law of marriage, (with which, probably, you 

than myself), it may be well to bear in mind, 
t)iat the obj^Wvirhat is called the Marriage Act was, not to cgmpel 
people to go to the church of England for religious purposes, but to 
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ensure publicity and prevent illicit marriages ; an object which, we 
contend, would equally be gained, (even as the law now stands), by 
presenting, ourselves to the priest, and being registered by him, with- 
out our approaching his idolatrous altar at all. f 

4 On one or two occasions the priest was, or professed to be, so 
shocked at our proceedings, that he threatened not to go on with the 
ceremony ; this, we took leave to show him, must be at his own perit> 
as, while by law ra were obliged to present ourselves there to mar- 
ried, he , by the same law, was compelled to dp his part ; and, as to any 
protest we might deliver, or objections we might verbally raise, the 
Jaw had made nd provision against them* hisiherefore refus- 
ing to complete the marriage. , 

1 By these means, acting with openness and' Jbtpness, avoiding per- 
sonal offence where it was pOssible r but even at the hazard of person- 
al offence maintaining the lights of Conscience, myself and friends 
have, in various instances;; succeeded in bearing all the testimony in 
our power against the hasp and iniquitous system which now exists. 
Too many, and particularly tbo many of the Unitarian body, have 
submitted to the yoke in silencC. 1 am happy to hear of one T more 
individual honest enough to act upon the dictates of conscience ; and 
I must conclude with wishing you all that happiness which, entered 
into with un plight ^and conscientious feelings, the marriage state is so 
capable of conferring ; remaining, &c. . 

4 John Dillon.* 

These scenes are very indecent, and fully as painful to every 
respectable Clcrgj’man who witnesses them, as they must be to 
every respectable Dissenter by whom they are occasioned. Once 
begun, they will become more common ; and every Dissenter’s 
marriage will be a squabble betwOea the minister and the bride- 
groom — a theological controversy ih the face of the Church, at 
the celebration of a ceremony where every thing should be har- 
mony, peace and happiness. A congregation or Christians, as- 
sembled in the house of God, where the people protest against 
the prayers, and disown the minister — can it be any injury to 
the cause of religion, to avoid a ceremony carried on under cir- 
cumstances so indecent, and so revolting ? Can any conscien- 
tious Clergyman blame a Dissenter for the freedom and boldness 
of such a protest? Would he himself submit to be married, and 
listen to doctrines utterly subversive of the doctrines of the 
English Church, without protesting against them ? Would be 
publickly disown his own creed ? Would he condescend to re- 
peat, after a Dissenting minister, doctrines utterly subversive of, 
and contradictory to, his own religious faith? It to 

say that the Dissenter is wrong — he haa tried 
opinion is conscientiously taken up — he stake? 
upon it, — and it is impossible he can yield it ^g^to the^M 
temporal power. i 
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Is it not a little inconsistent, that, on all the common occasions 
of life, a Dissenter should he allowed to Worship as he pleases— 
that, on one of the most important occasions of his life, he must 
worship as other persons please — that, in the midst of a general 
system of toleration, there should be this single exception — 
that you should give nil men leave to build chapels — tnat you 
should protect their worship — privilege their ministers ; — and 
then, Vhen they have been suckled .and nurtured in dissent, 
suddenly, singlv and capriciously, drag them to the Mother 
Church ?—And for what purpose ?-p-not to prevent clandestine 
marriages, for "they may gust as well be prevented if the service 
were omitted ; — not to promote piety, because it gives the most 
serious offence not to secure the emoluments of the Church, 
for they may be secured by registration ; — not to increase the 
subjects of the Church, because it mtil^plies her enemies. The 
Marriage Act was never intended as any abridgment of religious 
freedom : the only two sects who asked for the exemption, had 
it; and if other Dissenters had been as watchful pf their civil 
rights then, as they are now, they probably would have been 
included in the exception ; but the carelessness. of Dissenters in 
the time of George II., cannot affect the rights, or weaken the 
reasons of their descendants. When men are asleep, they say 
nothing : as soon as they are awake, and talk about their civil 
rights, they should be heard * Jt is nothing to the purpose why 
they did not wake sooner. 

We utterly deride the idea of the Church being endangered 
by such sort of concessions. We believe that Establishments, like 
individuals, arc strengthened by the number of their friends, arid 
weakened by the number of ;their enemies ; and that it is utter- 
ly impossible that any man should not be the. implacable enemy 
of an Establishment, which compels him to abjure his faitlTbcfore 
It will allow him to marry. But we augur a better fate to the 
measure, and a more humane and rational conduct from the 
heads of the English Church. We believe they' will consider the 
hardships to which the Dissenters are exposed, as a mere omit- 
ted case in the Marrjage Act ;* and when they have secured, as 
they have a right to db, the emoluments of the Church, and, as 
they ought to do, the publicity of Dissenters’ marriages, they 
will hasten to expunge from the Statute-book so disgraceful a 
relic spirit of persecution. Should we be disappointed 

In these- expectations, we really think that the greatest of all 
P^d^iaris, the first Lord of the Treasury for the time being, 
as a* teacher of moderation. The reasonable 
will go along with him in tjie measure, and 
rill Ms mediation as the act of a man off sense andpriu- 
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There is contained in jthis same volume from whence we have 
collected the caSh of Dissenters' marriages, the proceedings of a 
Protestant Society for defending and encouraging the principles 
and practice of toleration — an excellent Society, in which we 
hope all descriptions of Christians, forgetting their mutual ani- 
mosities, will cordially unite; for though we despair that, the 
Calvinist will ever convert the Arminian, or the Trinitarian 
soften the Unitarian, we know no reason why all the good of 
every sect may not heartily concur in the object of making all 
sects free, and of guarding against the constant monopolies and 
usurpations of power. The secretary tp this Association is a 
Mr Wilkes, ♦ we believe a solicitor in the city* ivhose Speech is 
certainly very eloquent; an d vjfety ihfpr^sivtff &nd wc shall pay 
some attention to the grievances which it enumerates. There is 
no occasion that Disseptef# should suffer grievances of any de- 
cree, or of any descnjpfionL’ '* T Thqy are quite right to do all law- 
ill things, and iake^all lawful iheafts fbr their removal ; but we 
must say, it is no rblan trhlmph to the friends of toleration, to 
perceive how vCity litlle (the Marriage question excepted) there 
is to do for Protestant Dissenters, and how very trifling the a- 
momit of their remaining wrongs really is. In the first place, 
they are made to pay turnpikes if they attend any place of wor- 
ship out of their parish — so are Churchmen ; but if it is thought 
proper to grant any relief to Dissenters in this point, the diffi- 
culty will be, to prevent frauds upon turnpikes ; for if any man, 
gping to any place of worship, »is to be exempted from tolls on 
Sundays, the number of religious persops rushing about on that 
day will be strangely increased; and the astonished tollman will 
in vain look for a single person whose purpose is secular, or 
whose master is Mammon. If the interests of the Tabernacle and 


the Toll-bar can be accommodated, the Dissenters certainly ought 
to have the indulgence they ask for. In the same way with 
meeting-houses. The principle is surely a very fair one whidi 
the law lays down. * ITyou build an house merely for the pur- 
6 poses of religion, you shall pay no parochial taxes for it; but 
c if, you build an house of prayer, to make money by it, it then 
c is as taxable as any other property by which money is made . 9 
We cannot see any oppression in tnis; and, whether money is 
m^de or not by it, must be left to the examination ^of those ma- 
gistrates who decide small civil questions on other occasions. 
They may be indulgent or rude in this examination : this must 
depend upon accident — but the law is surely not unfair. 

It has been decided completely, that a clergyman r hM no 
right to refuse burial to Dissenters ; but of what 
pan tjie right of being bnried in the churchyard be 
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ers, who never come to the church, and who, deny the right, of the 
Bishop who consecrated it, or the efficacy of any consecration 
of any ground? Why do not such men, like the Quakers, pro- 
vide themselves with a burial ground ? But if they prefer /he 
orthodox churchyard, they lihve the legal right to be interred 
there. 

If single Clergymen are oppressive and unjust in their con- 
duct to Dissenters, and many 6Uch instances (whether true or 
false we know not) Mr Wilkes produces — currat Icj. If the 
law affords protection, and the Dissenter does not recur to it, 
who can he blame? Clergymen, like other persons, will abuse 
power, if they are permitted to do so with impunity! 

As to the Corporation and Test acts, they are really the most 
absurd enactments (as they at present stand) which ever disgrac- 
ed the Statute-book of any country. They are so severe that it 
is absolutely impossible to execute them. T]hey have been regu- 
larly suspended for nearly 80 years. Their ^pension is as much 
a matter of course as an attack upon poiikettfby a good and 
faithful Commons ; and yet, though, during this long period, the 
execution of these laws has not even been proposed — their sus- 
pension never objected to — their abolition is supposed to be re- 
plete with ruin and destruction. Is this the meaning of 

Nullum Tempus occun it Ecclcsice ? 


Art. IV. Sketch of the lale Revolution at Naples . By An Eye- * 
witness. / London, Carpenter, 1820. 

A mong the many evil consequences of the proceedingsnvhich 
have agitated the country for the last twelve months, and 
will affix a stigma upon the character of its government for 
years to come, none deserves more to lie lamented than their 
unhappy influence in withdrawing the publick attention from 
all that most nearly concerns our real interests, or should have 
interested our best feelings. The unexampled distresses of the 
country, and events abroad, which, e^en after the French Re- 
volution, might well have astonished us, were suffered to pas$ 
nearly, unmarked ; while the whele faculties of all ranks seenfhd 
absorbe^n contemplating the progress and issue of a Family 
dispute. •; The people may wejl be forgiven, and indeed admir- 
for their enthusiasm ; but the consequences are not the less 
unfot^fote» if the moment shall be found to have passed away, 
whffi AlmMi|49epression of generous feeling towards the op- 
'iimw Indignation at the sight of manifest injustice, 
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could have encouraged men, armed in the sacred cause of li- 
berty, and carried consternation among their oppressors. The 
reader will easily perceive, that we are alluding to the import** 
ant^evolutic#is Which have lately taken place in Spain, Portu- 
gal and Naples— but more especially the last. 

The pamphlet now before us contains a plain, sensible, and 
very interesting account of . that singular event, by an English 
Gentleman, resident in the country, and who appears to be well 
acquainted with its situation. His principal object seems to be 
the correctiomof some errors which prevailed in England, re- 
specting the causes of the change, and particularly tnat which 
described it as entirely a military operation, — a revolution 
brought about by the troops, and in which the body of the peo- 
ple bore no part, and took very little interest. The efforts of 
those in this country who hate freedom, were naturally direct- 
ed to represent it in this point of view ; because they might thus 
expect to render it *n object of distrust, if not of aversion, to 
men of sound constitutional principles. The facts detailed in 
this tract are well adapted to remove such an impression, — and 
they have been fully confirmed by every thing that lias transpir- 
ed since its publication last Autumn. We shall first give an 
abstract of them, and then suggest a few considerations which 
naturally arise out of the view they give us of the question. 
Before these pages see the light, the contest now commencing 
will in all probability be decided one way or another ; to specu- 
late upon its issue, then, would be absurd ; but its more remote 
consequences must afford matter of deep and lasting meditation 
to the people of England upon the conduct of their rulers, 
whatever may be the immediate events ; and it is fit that we 
should pause at the present moment to examine the causes, be- 
fore all attention is engrossed by the results. 

The drawing-room* held on the 2d of July, the day of the 
Duke of Calabria's return to Naples, exhibited, ft seems, the 
first symptoms of uneasiness among the Ministers of the King. 
At the Opera which immediately followed on the same evening, 
rumours were current of a considerable desertion among tile 
troops; but at first these were supposed only to be a preda- 
tory movement, or to hate arisen from the desire of the soldiery 
to return home. The intelligence that a number of the in ha-- 
bitants had quitted Salerno and repaired to Avellino, the capi- 
tal of the Principnto Ultra, gave a greater weight to the former- 
reports ; and on the night of the 3d, and morning of the 4*h t 
all doubts of their importance were refnoved, by the ffbrupticfo- 
parture of detachments from the garrison ox Nadfe "nM ^ 
train of artillery towards Nolu, ana the prcc^hgss' 
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defend the entrance of the city from the Calabrian side* It 
was soon ascertained that Avellino had became the rendezvous 
of great numbers of the inhabitants from the other towns, and 
that some of the military sent in pursuit of the. first deserters 
had joined them. The troops forming the lina»of defence <fen- 
tinued steady in appearance ; but no attack had been risked ; 
and the contending parties remained for two days close to each 
other, while their leaders had frequent parleys together. The 
capital continued perfectly tranquil, and its police was entrust- 
ed to the Civic Guard, composed of the most respectable class* 
es which had before been successful in preserving order under 
similar circumstances of alarm. At this critical moment Gene- 
ral Guglielmo Pcpe, an officer of great distinction, and who 
had for two years commanded in the provinces, but was then at 
Naples, joined the insurgents at Avellino. Our author thus 
describes his desertion, and its immediate consequences. 

* On the evening of the 5th of July, this officer having retired 
home, was accosted by two others, particular . friends of his, and a 
general ; one of the former commanded the regiment of dragoons 
then stationed at the Ponte della Maddalena ; and they were accom- 
panied by two gentlemen of good family of the town of Naples. 

‘ They jointly informed him, that they had certain intelligence 
that the ministers had come to the determination of arresting him 
that very night ; that they came to urge, him to cscapb, and more- 
over to request him to put himself at the head of the numerous as- 
semblage of inhabitants from all parts of the kingdom, now collected 
at Avellino, who were only waiting for a chief, a* distinguished for * 
his military talents as lie was beloved for his private \irtues. in whom 
they could place unlimited confidence. They represented, that the 
revolution was now inevitable, and that his refusal might possibly in- 
jure himself, but could by no means avert the change which was about 
to take place : They added, that the cavalry regiment w Indigene of 
them commanded, was at that moment ready, to set off for the pur- 
pose of joining the insurgents, and that the greater part of an infan- 
try regiment was to meet them in the course of the night, and accom- 
pany them to Avellino. 

‘ This conversation produced the result that was expected : Gene- 
ral Pope entered the carriage* that was prepared for him, and passing 
over the bridge, was from thence escorted by^he above-mentioned 
dragoons, who were already mounted and*armed. By avoiding the 
main road, they reached the vanguard of the insurgents by daybreak, 
and Avellino early in the morning* 

‘ The^jbcount of this defection was not long reaching the ears of 
the Cabinet, and proved the death-blow to all hopes of resistance. 
Acpuncil-was immediately held ; and in consequence of its decision, 
t$, IKrd imteii a proclamation, announcing his compliance with the 
to have a representative government, and his 
promise to j^sItUBh the fundamental bases of it within eight days. ° 
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4 The rising sun of the 6th day of July made this document . legible 
to the eyes of the astonished multitude ; and it was read to the' few 
troops which remained in the different barracks in the course of liuit 
morning. * pp. 12-14. ' £ 1 

Orders had, it seems, been given to General Carascosa, to at* 
tack the insurgents on the same morning; and these were now, 
of course, revoked ; but the prevailing idea was, that he never 
would have risked the measure, because the troops could not be 
relied upon in sucli'a service ; and it should seeja thathe himself 
was well known as a friend of the new system, fbr hewas immedi- 
ately appointed Captain- General in thfe room of General Nugent. 
The new Cabinet was almost entirely composed of the ministers 
who had been in office under Murat. Eut a most* important 
circumstance is to be mentioned, as showing the peaceful nature 
of this revolution. The^tiyo persons upon whom the tide of 
publick dislike had been turned, were General Nugent and Don 
Luigi de Medici, the minister of finance. The former, in par- 
ticular, was rendered unpopular by his foreign birth, and con- 
nexion with Austria, in whose armies he, bad served, and by the 
severity of discipline which he had introduced into an army 
little fitted for it by natural disposition, and less by habitual in- 
dulgence under the late dynasty. Now the Finance Minister 
quitted Naples, but continued to reside in his own house, as if 
no change had happened, and soon after gave in his accounts 
to the new Cabinet; and, when a crowd. repaired to the Gene- 
ral’s residence upon the 6th, and were told that he had left it, 
they abstained from making any search, on being told that his 
wife and children were in the apartments. 

It now appeared manifest, that the operations which had tak- 
en place wrere the result of plans concerted with much delibera- 
tion, and by a vast number of persons. Nor could any one 
doubt, that the sect of the Carbonari was the principal mover. 
A few particulars respecting it form, therefore, an indispensable 
part of this narrative. 

This association had been established with the view of oppos- 
ing the progress of the French, and of liberating Italy from their 
dominion. It seems to have been originally a branch of the 
Gcfman Society; formed for a similar purpose, and which owed 
its establishment to persons high In the service of the Prussian 
monarch, and, aided by his promises, enabled him to regain his 
dominions and to break his word. It was accordingly an object 
of proscription unde? the French dynasty^ as much as afterwards 
under the restored government ; for, like their German brethren* 
the Carbonari were anxious, after the French were expelled, to 
Jjestow upon their country the blessings of a consritqtioDj SO 
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conducive to the happiness, and so necessary to the permanent 
independence of every state surrounded by powerful neighbours. 
The odium cast in England upon all secret societies, is easily 
understood, and cannot be blamed. They ture justly deemed 
odious wherever the government is tolerably free, and can only 
be excused where the existence of arbitrary power, foreign or 
domestic, leaves no other means of escaping from hopeless sla- 
very. But the suspicion with which we are wont to view such 
associations^ has given rise to great misrepresentation of the Car- 
bonari. They have been described as infidels and anarchists ; — 
sm abandonment of all religious .principle has been held out as 
the basis of their sect, and the destruction of all regular govern- 
ment as the object of tbeir labours. If the German confedera- 
cies had incurred the displeasure of 'the friehds of government 
in this country, we should have hefkrd thgm equally represented 
as irreligious and immoral; although they Site well known in 
their own country to be rather under the imputation of being 
superstitious and ascetic. Of the Carbonari, it is said by our 
author, that the 4 ceremonies attending the installation of every 
4 new member, are stamped with the most religious and even 
4 superstitious colouring; that the formulas read in their meet- 
4 ings bear a similar character ; that they have chosen for tlieir 
4 patron a Saint, # whose legend is particularized by. more than 
4 an ordinary portion of miraculous deeds ; and that even the 
4 distinctive colours vPhich they have selected, and which each 
* member assumes on his initiation, are supposed to bear some 
4 mystic reference to their religious dogmas.’ pp. 21, 22. 

Notwithstanding, or, ilmaybe, in consequence of, all the per- 
secution they met with, the members of this sect daily increased 
all over the kingdom of Naples. In every department of the 
State, in all the local municipalities, and all the petty tribunals, 
their members were to be found. Into religious as well as lay 
communities, they had penetrated ; but, above all, in the plro* 
viuces and the provincial militia, they were in the greatest: fords. 
Those troops are composed principally of landed proplri^tOfs ; 
and, from the numerous bands of robbers infesting the country, 
they have long been regarded, either alone or in conjunction 
with the regular soldiers, as essential to its security. £n the 
province of Capitanata, we are told, that forty thousand of diem, 
well armed, though after a somewhat rustic fashion, belonged to 
the Asscfbi&tion ; and our author scruples riot to assert, generally, 
that one half the population of the kingdom had taken the oaths 
bind its members to each other. We are the less sur- 

* St Theobald. 
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prised, then, to find, that its share in the revolution was openly 
avowed; its emblems worn by all persons engaged in the change*; 
a flag of its colours posted at tflte head quarters of the ctlic 
guard ; and an order issued to the troops to wear its cockade**—, 
which the inhabitants at large also adopted. 

The little surprise which the first intelligence of the insur- 
rection excited in the capital, and the favourable, though calm 
reception, which the news there received, may be cited as an- 
other proof that the body of the people had been weli prepared 
for it. The regular army is said by our author to ‘have been 
gradually gained over ; and, during the continuance of the camp 
at Sessa, for two months almost immediately before, a resolu- 
tion had been taken to carry the revolutionary designs into exe- 
cution. Nor can it be doubted that the opportunities afforded 
by the camp to the different corps, of communicating together, 
had greatly promoted the dissemination of the Carbonari prin- 
ciples. Nevertheless, it appears to*be quite indisputable, that 
the provincial militia were the great agents in the change ; and, 
though not opposed by the regular troops, they were not ac- 
tually joined by more than a handful of them, when the whole 
change was so suddenly effected. The following description of 
the grand entrance of the militia under General Pepe into 
Naples, is abundantly picturesque, and conveys a lively idea of 
their habits. 

* They came in on Sunday the 9th of Juty, at about mid-day, and 
proceeding by the Stradu Toledo, defiled before the Duke of Cala- 
bria, who stood at the window of the royal palace, and admitted their 
leader to the honour of an audience ; after which he was granted the 
additional favour of kihsing the king’s hand. 

* The regular troops, headed by General Napolitano, opened the 
march, and were followed by the mass of provincial militia, walk- 
ing rapidly without any order, conducted by General G. Pepe and a 
priest of the name of Menichini , who may be looked upon as the 
principal mover of all the secret springs which had set the revolution 
in motion. This intelligent and indefatigable man attracted full as 
much notice, and by far more curiosity, than his companion, and is 
said to have passed several years in England, and to have been in 
Spain since the change which has taken place in that kingdom. 

4 The Constitution itself, in a palpable shape, made its appearance 
in the procession, conveyed in a common hackney one-horse chair, 
called a curriculo. The spectacle displayed by the bands of provin- 
cial militia was singular in the extreme ; as, though they were alt 
most formidably armed, their weapons varied as much as their ac- 
coutrements ; a very small proportion of them were clad in military 
uniform, the majority being habited according to Cos- 

tumes of their respective districts, which at the sam^ttrae Jb^rfiAyery 
warlike aspect. 
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4 It must be acknowledged that the cartridge belt, the sandalled 
legs, the broad stiletto, short musket, and grey peaked hats, so pe- 
culiarly adapted by painters to the representation of banditti, seemed 
here to realize all the ideas which the inhabitants of the North have 
foraged of such beings ; and the sun-burnt complexions, and dark 
bushy hair and whiskers of the wearer, greatly contributed to render 
this resemblance more striking. 

‘ A strange contrast was exhibited by the more opulent classes 
these same legions, who, though equally well provided with arms of 
all descriptions, marched among the ranks of their picturesque com- 
panions, attired in the full extreme of modern French and English 
iashions. All bore the Carbonari colours at their breast ; while scarfs 
of the same, or different medals and emblems * tied to their waist- 
coat, denoted the rank they severally held in the sect. Banners with 
inscriptions in honour of this patriotic association, were also carried 
by them. Nearly the whole of these individuals had been absent 
from their homes nine days, during which they had never slept in a 
bed, or even under a roof ; blit they all seemed in perfect good hu- 
mour and spirits, and appeared amply repaid for all the hardships' 
they might have endured, by the success which had followed them . 9 
pp. 32-34. 

It may easily be imagined, that the inhabitants of Naples had 
looked forward to the visit of the provincial bodies with no 
little apprehension ; and precautions were taken by the Govern- 
ment to prevent disorder, which the event proved to be unne- 
cessary. Nothing could exceed their quiet and good 1) amour; 
no acts of depredation nor of tumult were committed by them. 
They remained about a fortnight, during which the great thea- 
tre was thrown open to them one night, and filled with a more 
worthy audience than perhaps any theatre ever before contain- 
ed. A publick dinner was given to them, in common with the 
rest of the military ; and they departed peaceably to their honies, 
carrying with them the admiration and respect* of their pirore 
polished fellow-citizens. 4 . 

• There are several detached facts in the tract before us, which 
are of material importance, and which we shall here briftg to- 
gether without any regard to arrangement. 

As far back, it seems, as 1814, the generals in Murat’$ army 
had conceived the design of establishing a constitution, and had* 
resolved to make an effort for accomplishing it. The late de- 
testable Reclamation of Austria appears to countenance this 
idea, wh£) it charges Murat with having encouraged the sect 
of the Carbonari, in order to assist his views of conquest in Italy, 

* * TheSe wire a hatchet, a hammer, a vauga (a kind of spade), 
and oth^iisiS^lipiits, as used by real Carbonari or charcoal-workers. 
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after having attacked them when they were in opposition to hi* 
Views. , _ * 

The force of habit among the Neapolitans is curiously Hltia? 
trated by the fact, that some of the most enlightened and sift- 
cere friends of the Revolution, were seriously alarmed by the 
prospect of a free press, aud of abolishing passports to the na- 
tives, in their passage from province to province. If we are not 
g\ . atly mistaken, an instance of a still more remarkable preju- 
dice was exhibited several years ago, when a considerable cla- 
mour was raised against a vigilant police minister, who had 
done nothing to deserve it but patronizing the dangerous inno- 
vation of punishing assassins capitally. • 

It is a remarkable circumstance, distinguishing the Neapoli- 
tan from every other Revolution, that the new government 
found a well filled treasury at its disposal. No less than thir- 
teen millions of ducats were lodged there; and certainly no 
stronger proof can be given, of the part taken by the army hav- 
ing been the effect of political feeling, and a sympathy with 
their fellow-citizens. 

We are told, and it is perhaps still more unexpected than 
any other of these particulars, that literature and general infor- 
mation arc much more diffused in the remote districts of the 
Neapolitan dominions, than in the capital. Indeed, from all 
that appears, in these pages, of the habits and character of the 
provinces, the intelligent reader is led to desire more ample dc- „ 
tails respecting them ; and it is a matter of no little satisfaction 
to learn, that the author (who is generally understood to be the 
Hon. K. Craven) is preparing for publication a Tour through 
those interesting and unfrequented portions of Itaty. 

All the events which followed the proclamation of the New 
.Constitution, are fresh in the recollection of our readers. The 

3 uiet and orderly conduct of the people ; the regularity of the 
Parliamentary proceedings, and the mature talents for business 
as well as for oratory which they disclosed; the general wisdom 
and forbearance of the government, especially in at once declin- 
ing the offer to join them made by the two Roman provinces, 
Ponte Corvo and Benevento, which form by nature and habits 
j?art of the Neapolitan territory ; the moderation whibited by 
all parties, and the prevailing unanimity upon questions touch- 
ing the common interest ; — these traits have given an earnest of 
what may be expected from Naples, if the overwhelming forces 
of the Northern Allies shall not succeed in crushing her infant 
liberties. There may have been some things to lament an3No 
blame. The leaning towards a military establishment, and the 
treatment of Sicily, are the most exceptionable The apfink -- 
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beneions justly entertained of attacks from abroad, and the na- 
tural anxiety to provide by all means for their defence, hare 
probably been the causes of both ; and a hope may reasonably 
oe entertained, that, uidi the cessation of the danger, sounder 
view* of policy will direct the proceedings of the government 

S ion each of those important points* At all events, these are 
eapolitan questions; and no foreign power has any right what- 
ever to interfere with their decision. This brings us to that 
part of the subject which, of all others, is now the most impoit- 
ant, the conduct of the Allies towards Naples. 

We conceive it to be a proposition requiring no demonstra- 
tion, that the people of Naplesjbad a right to change their go- 
vernment when and how they thought proper — as Sr, at least, 
as any foreign nation was concerned. The measure might be 
rash, or ill-advised,, or even pernicious to themselves; it might 
be criminal towards a portion of their community; it might be 
unjust, nay cruel towards their rulers ; it might involve its au- 
thors in the blame, or expose them to all the pity, which the 
worst or the weakest politicians can deserve ; still no foreign 
power had any right to complain, as long as Neapolitan in- 
terests alone were concerned. Thus it lias been asserted, that 
the Revolution was a military conspiracy; and certain persons, 
not remarkable for any great abhorrence of standing armies, 
have been pretty vehement in their declamations upon the dan- 
gers of the soldiery interfering with state affairs, or dictating 
changes of polity or of dynasty at the point of the bayonet. To 
a change thus brought about, we have in reality as much .dislike 
as they can affect; considering it to be pessimi exempli ; very ill 
calculated to obtain any improvement ; and extremely well ad- 
apted to produce the last of evils, a turbulent oligarchy speedily 
ending in a military despotism. But we cannot discover aqy 
reason why foreign States should take umbrage at such a change. 
It is no concern of theirs that the Neapolitans may have com- 
mitted a grievous error, and may be doomed to a bitter repen- 
tance ; unless it can be maintained that the mere example is 
•dangerous to all powers having large armies; and the same 
tort of argument would justify one country in demanding a ri- 
gorous exqpution of the criminal or police laws among all Its 
neighbours, because the example of unpunished depredations is 
no dou)g; highly dangerous, wherever men and property are to 
be found. The argument (if it can be so called) to which we 
are now referring, is founaed upon a complete misrepresenta- 
tki of the feet, as we have already shown. The Neapolitan 
the work of the people, not of the army, which 
did than preserve a neutral attitude. But suppose it 
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to havp been entirely a military movement, that alone conferred 
no right of* interference upon any other person, even if U had 
ended in die immediate usurpation of all authority by Prieto- 
rian guards, and the formation of the worst species of militaty 
government. 

Widely diflefent are the views upon which the Northern 
Confederates have acted ; views which they have, with a happy 
indiscretion, unveiled to the world, not only by their conduct, 
but in the more tangible shape of a Manifesto. 

It may be remembered, that, when the Holy Alliance was 
first proclaimed in 1815, and when its nature became the sub- 
ject of discussion in Parliament during the ensuing Session, * 
the Ministers affected to treat the matter Very lightly, and talk- 
ed of this league as if it bad been rather a speculative fancy of 
some wcllmeatting visionaries, than an y plan qf A practioal na- 
ture, like the ordinary measures of Courts. They treated it not 
only as if it had no bad intention, but as if it were wholly un- 
meonirig ; and they even cost some degree df ridicule upon it. 
There were not wanting those who viewed it in a very different 
light, and apprehended serious consequences from its future de- 
velopment, whether they regarded the actors, or their mysteri- 
ous professions— or the time — the actors — the powers which had 
formerly partitioned Poland, their professed object — the main- 
tenance of a state of things not defined to the world by an 
union of military and despotic chiefs — the time chosen — the 
very moment of victory over the last remain$ of the French Re- 
volution. Certainly we have lived to see these apprehensions 
realized. The three powers, Russia, Austria and Prussia, with 
the intervention of France as an Improving by-stander, it seems, 
tathcr than a party, and of England as a witness, neither ap- 
proving nor dissenting, have met in Congress* avoWedly to dis- 
cus* jh© proceedings most strictly municipal of all the other 
monarchies in Europe. It happened that the affairs of only 
three States called for their immediate attention ; but their plan 
was manifestly of a most catholick nature* and embraced the 
whole European powers, and, of course* .all their colonial de- 
pendencies, We have now before us the famous Circular 
which this Congress thought fit to issue; find it is impossible 
to inspect it too closely, or to feel sufficient indignation at the 
detestable' views which it unfolds. We shall first insert it at 
length. 

* See Debate on Mr Brougham's Motion, February 1316. 

Voi. xxxv. no. 69. F 
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(CIRCULAR.) 

* The overthrow of the order of things in Spain, Pprtugal, and 
ftaples, has necessarily excited the cares and the uneasiness of the 
Powers who combated the Revolution, and conyinced them of the 
necessity of putting a check on the new calamities with which Europe 
is threatened. The same principles, which united the great Powers 
of the Continent to deliver the world from the military despotism of 
an individual issuing from the Revolution, ought to set against the 
revolutionary power which has just developed itself. 

‘ The Sovereigns assembled at Troppau with this intention, ven- 
ture to hope that they shall attain this object. They will take for 
their guides, in this great enterprise, the treaties which restored peace 
to Europe, and have united its nations together. 

1 Without doubt, the Powers have the right to take, in com- 
mon, general measures of precaution against those States, whose Re- 
forms, engendered by rebellion , are opposed to legitimate government 9 
as example has already demonstrated; and, especially, when this 
spirit of rebellion is propagated, in the neighbouring States,* by se- 
cret agents. In cdhsequence, the Monarchs assembled at Troppau 
have concerted together the* measures required by circumstances, 
and have communicated to the Courts of London and Paris their inten- 
tion of' attaining the end desired, either by mediation or by force. With 
this view they have invited the King of the Two Sicilies to repair to 
Layback , to appear there as Conciliator between his misguided people 
and the States whdse tranquillity is endangered by this state of Chinas ; 
and as they have resolved not to recognise any authority establish kit by 
the seditious , it is only, with the King that they can confer. 

* As the system to be followed has no other foundation than trea- 
ties already existing, they have no doubt of the assent of the Courts 
of Paris and London. The only; object of this system is to consoli- 
date the alliance between the Sovereigns ; it has no view to conquest, 
or to violations ' of the independence of other Powers. Voluntary 
ameliorations in the government will not be impeded. TMfy desire 
only to maintain tranquillity, and protect Europe from the scourge of 
new revolutions, and to prcvtni them as far as possible . 4 

If to all the Jmblick acts of statesmen the maxim is’ajApIica* 
ble, that more is meant than meets the eye, to such manifestoes 
as this, it most emphatically applies. We may be well assured 
that as little as possible is disclosed ; and that when we ibid a 
slight allusion* or a half confession, or a hesitating avowal of any 
scheme* there was, in the mind of those who set their hknd to 
the diplomatic act* no wavering, no uncertainty of object, no 
infirmHJr of purpose* no contemplation of scanty or doubtful 
measures. But this paper is not open to the charge of much 
equivocation or concealment. If nothing at all lurked behind, 
there is enough disclosed to satisfy any ordinary lover of vio- 
lence end injustice. He must be somewhat unreasonable who de- 
siderates a greater latitude for publick wrong and arbitrary ag- 
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gression— for the encroachments of power upon right, and the 
subjugation of the Weak by the strong— than is, in terms, confer- 
red by this notable chapter of the Imperial Law of .Nations. 

The tone of absolute authority assumed in the outset of the 
Manifesto, is deserving of attention ; and it can only be outdone 
by the gross falsehood of the statements. The three Allies ard 
pleased to call themselves the ‘ Powers who combated the Revo- 
lution. ’ To Austria and Prussia this desolation may be ap- 
plicable ; for they certainly, at one time, did oppose ttfe Revo- 
lutionary arms of France. But Russia never took up arms in 
that cause, except during a few months of a madman’s rule, and 
that long after toe only legitimate ground of opposing the Re- 
volution, as such, had ceased to exist. Then, what consistency or 
disinterested firmireis was there in the opposition given by any 
of the three ? Did they not, in succession, become the confe- 
derates — aye, the subservient tools of Buonaparte in his aggres- 
sions upon their neighbours, at whose expense they willingly 
consented to be rewarded for their base work done under him, 
and for his benefit as well as their own ? Nay, did not these 
very Powers fight against each other under his banners — some of 
them receiving, for their wages, the spoils won by his force from 
the others? And is it not somewhat unbearable to hear them 
how assuming the style and title of ‘ those Powers who have 
combated the Revolution , 9 as if they had been all along, and 
upon the principles of a large and disinterested policy, the ad- 
versaries of France? But what follows is more unfounded still; 
They now, it seems, are acting upon the same principles which 
united them against Buonaparte, who issued, as they phrase it; 
from the Revolution. They never before professed to have any 
such ground of quarrel with him. „ To ao them justice, they 
Were not quite so barefaced when it was their interest to rouse 
all Europe, by appeals to the common sense and feelings of the 
people. They attacked him because he would not let them 
alone;; because he overrun their territories, beat their armies* 
took, sacked, and burnt their capitals* Their enmity to him in- 
creased with his distance from a revolutionary origin; their 
‘ union against him ’ was only formed when all that remains of 
revolutionary principles had perished* and when the Child of 
the Revolution had become as regular an Imperial despot a9 a- 
ny of themselves, — was closely connected with them by marriage, 
— and had Checked all turbulent movements, and put down all 
liberal opinions, far more effectually than they ever can do with 
their Very moderate Capacities. Have the Neapolitans, Spa- 
niards or Portuguese* attacked them ? Have they shown any 
the slightest disposition to become the aggressors ? Have they 
not gone out of their way to disavow every appearance of giving 
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offence ? Then, what vile falsehood is it to pretend, that they 
are to be attacked upon 'the same principles which united the 
Allies against Buonaparte ? 

But Buonaparte’s was a ‘ military despotism; ’ and this, it 
seems, was an aggravation of his offence, — and they desired to 
4 deliver the world ’ from such a thraldom. At Rome it used 
to be said of old, that there was one family which could never 
be induced to complain of SedittoA. But here we have loud 
complaints of military despotism from the Captain of the Stre- 
iitz and Preobrasheusky guards, who, by their aid, is also Lord 
of the Cossacks — from the commandant of the Croats — and the 
successor to a crownf derived through a long line of the most re- 
nowned Crimps in the known world. Thtgie illustrious lovers 
of civil liberty — enemies of all that is arm ect— these 4 Friends 9 
complain of the aggressions made by military despotism, and 
wish to free the world from its ravages— -wherefore they put 
down Buonaparte. Then what sort of aggression was it that 

S artitioned Saxony, and gave up Venice, Genoa, Ragusa and 
Jorway, each to its bitterest enemies ? and is it not plain* that 
the Allies are proceeding upon the very plan of subjecting 
Europe to tlieir own military despotisms? There was this dif- 
ference in Buonaparte’s conduct — he never pretended that he 
was making war upon their principles ; he had no affectation of 
liberating the world from the worn-out dynasties that surround- 
ed him; he fairly avowed -that he coveted their dominions, in 
order to increase his own :* and to consolidate the Continent in a 
league against England, was only, in other words, to place him- 
self securely at its head. But these canting Allies must needs 
pretend that all they are about is for the good of the world. To 
preserve its independence, they parcel it out among themselves, 
or force its sovereigns to become their creatures; aqd the better 
to maintain a perpetual peace, they march their armies from the 
4 freezing Tanais ’ to the Straits of Messina. 

But the third paragraph of the Manifesto contains a full de- 
velopment of the pnnciples upon which these potentates are 
leagued together. They here asscit an undoubted right to 
make common cause against any State, whose internal reforms 
are opposed to what tneii* Majesties are pleased to term Legiti- 
mate Government. Of course, they are to judge what measure 
has thig tendency, as they also are to define what legitimate go- 
vernment may signify. So that a right is broadly claimed by 
the Allies, of invading and crushing every State, with the internal 
arrangements of whose affairs they may be displeased. For 
there is hardly any change in the constitution of a country which 
may not be represented as coming within the general descript ion 
ef 4 dangerous’ to legitimate government. That die reforms 
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in question ore said to be engendered by rebellions afford* no 
limitation to this generality : for who can doubt, that the most 
quiet and peaceful change* brought about by the whole nation 
on one side, against a single family on the other, would be term* 
ed a rebellion ? Or that the concurrence of the reigning family* 
with a vast majority of the nation, would equally get this appeU 
lation from those Royal commentators ? The ease of Naples 
proves it* — and so does that of Spain ; nor is Portugal mate- 
rially different. But then, it seems in all such cases* the con- 
sent of the Sovereign and his house is collusive* and obtained by 
forpe or by fraud. So that the Allies alone are to judge what 
is real concurrence of the Prince, and what amounts to rebel- 
lion. 

Again, we must call the reader’s attention to the tone of un- 
bearable insolence which runs through this document. Buona- 
parte was a great master of style ; and be affected the sententi- 
ous brevity of the ancients ; but with all the adventitious harsh- 
ness which this manner gave his decrees, he never was more 
peremptory than these clumsy artists. He may easily have been 
a more eloquent writer; but the Royal authors are to the full as 
sweeping and dictatorial. They c are convinced of the neces- 
4 sity of putting a check, ’ — they are to 4 take general measures 
4 of precaution, ’ — they 4 have concerted together the measures 
4 required by circumstances,’ — they have 6 communicated to 
4 France and England their intention of attaining the end de- 
4 sired, either by mediation or by force* * — they have ‘invited 
4 the King of Naples to appear at Layback, as mediator between 
4 his misguided people and the Allies, * — and they 4 have re- 
4 solved to recognise no other authority but his Majesty; * that 
is, they will consider him independent enough to treat with him, 
as soon as he puts himself in their power. In passing, we may 
observe how cavalier the treatment of France and England is ; 
and this on the part of three Powers who, a few years ago, could 
hardly be said to have an independent existence. Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Naples, leagued to give the law — and regardless of all 
the North of Europe — would not be a much more extravagant 
idea now t than such a confederacy as that of Troppau would 
haye bpm deemed in 1811. 

It is, however, not a little remarkable, that the Allies should 
make so sure of the assent of France and England, as they do 
in the next paragraph. Can it be doubted, that some commu- 
nications bad taken place with those Powers? Would the Ma- 
nifesto have assumed their concurrence as a thing unquestion- 
able, without asking them ? Still more incredible is it, that, af- 
ter a demand and refusal, they should bold this language. The 
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answer given must surely have been, if not favourable* at least 
not very discouraging. Nor was it, in all probability, until the 
time for meeting Parliament drew near, tnat ouf Government 
saw the necessity of putting upon paper something which might 
be given in evidence of their having protested against the mon? 
strous principles of the Congress* The protest, however, is 
feeble and equivocal ; while it is certain, that both 4 France and 
England had ministers present at all the proceedings ofahe Con- 
federates . How much easier would it be for those Allies to 
govern the world, were there no such things as Parliaments and 
Chambers ! No wonder that they are averse to the extension 
of this great impediment to all legitimate operations. Had it 
not been for the public voice in France and England, and its 
influence over the popular branch of the legislature, no one can 
doubt that the French, and, in all probability, the English Mi- 
nistry also, would have given their sanction, and, as far as their 
means allowed, their aid, to die projects of the Allies. There 
is no part of their foreign policy to which they can appeal for a 

E roof— or even for anything like a presumption— that they would 
ave taken a more honest and liberal course. 

Upon the detestable principles of this Manifesto, it is com- 
fortable to find that but one clear and unequivocal opinion pre- 
vails in the British Parliament. In the late debate in the Com- 
mons, # more especially, the adherents of the Minister, while 
voting against the particular motion, loudly declared their indig* 
nation at the Circular, and expressed their disapprobation of the 
proceedings held by the Congress. Mr Wilberforce declared, 
that * he could scarcely conceive any principle in itself so unjust 
4 and so abominable, as the one laid down by the Allies, and 
4 which they held out to the rest of Europe. — To say, 44 You 
44 shall form no constitution except that which we please tb sanc- 
44 tion, ” was hostile to every idea ofliberty. He rejoiced that 
4 this had been brought forward, in order that it might receive 
4 the utter reprobatiop of the House. To see such doctrines 
4 promulgated by these great military powers, was calculated to 
4 nil with terror the mind of every man who cherished the love 
4 of national liberty. He adverted to their conduct in Poland, 
4 and said that the ruin of any country might be effected in the 
* same manner. The liberties of England itself were not safe if 
4 such a doctrine were admitted, ’ Cord Castlereagh, who had 
made a4ery guarded protest against the Circular, was called up 
pgain by these strong expressions of Mr Wilberforce. He had 
Retire said, that 4 the principle assarted in the Circular was qpr- 


* On Sir James Mackintosh’s motion. 
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« ried further than was consistent with prudence and sound po- 
4 ticy . 9 Weak expressions, k must be admitted, — and well 
warranting Mt Wilber force’s complaint that his Lordship had 
been somewhat too civil in his disclosure; for they were appli- 
ed to such a description of the principle as we should almost 
have been afraid to give, lest we might be accused of exaggerat- 
ing the demerits of the Confederates. He had spoken ot it as 
asserting the right of the Allies * to interfere in the domestic 
4 economy of otner States, whenever a revolutiih was effected 
4 displeasing to them. He had admitted that such a claim, if 
4 applic&ble elsewhere, must apply to this country also — and 
4 had denied "the right of any foreign country to interfere with 
4 our administration, or express satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
4 at any of our internal regulations ; ’ adding, 6 that he could not, 

4 for one moment, contemplate the possibility of any foreign 
4 potentate claiming a right to land troops in England without 
4 the consent of Parliament. * To speak of such monstrous pre- 
tensions -so calmly, and to treat this Circular as an indiscretion, 
did therefore seem to Mr Wilberforce rather too courtier-like. 
Accordingly, the noble person seems to have improved the 
strength of his commodity in consequence of this hint, by a sort 
of retrospective operation ; for we find him stating, in explana- 
tion, that he had before said, that 4 if he could express his dis- 
4 sentfrom those principles in terms more strong than he had 
4 used, he would have adopted them . 9 It is fair to add, that 
there may possibly be some omission in the account of the de- 
bate now before us, though it appears to be remarkably full and 
accurate; and something more may have been expressed by 
Lord Castlereagh in his first speech — though Mr Wilberforce's 
complaint gives great countenance to what we have given from 
the Report as the course of the discussion. Mr S. Wortley 
expressed himself satisfied with the explanation ; but protested 
strongly against the doctrines of the Circular. 4 If stich a tri- 
4 bunal ot monarchy ’ he said, 4 were suffered to exist in Eu- * 
4 rope, then he would say, not only that Europe was not safe, 

4 but tile British Constitution was not safe. He saw, in such a 
4 tribunal, dangers without end, not only too t^ers, but to the 
4 Throne of this country. ’ He admitted that a casein ight pos- 
sibly be made out for Austria marching against Naples; out, 

4 with respect to the conduct of those monarch#, in forming a 
4 court to summon before them the monarch of a free country* 

4 because he gave to his people a constitution of which that 
4 people were at the time in possession, he declared that It was 
4 an act of tyranny against which, as a member of the British 
4 Parliament, he must raise his voice , 9 Mr Ward, who op- 
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posed the motion, upon the ground of confidence in the Minis- 
ters, pronounced perhaps the most severe and unqualified cen- 
sure upon the whole proceedings of the Allies which had been 
uttered on cither side of the House. He described the Con- 
gress as * a Tribunal instituted for the avowed purpose of con- 
* troling the conduct of other States, not occasionally, or on any « 
4 particular emergency, but permanently and systematically. 9 
This 4 truly awful phenomenon, 9 as he termed it, * was a novelty 
4 in the history of the world. If the tyranny of the Holy Alii- 
4 ance were thus to be planted over all Europe, we had no rea- 
4 son to congratulate ourselves upon our escape, either from the 
4 French Revolution or from Buonaparte. Ages, he said, might 
4 revolve, before an Individual should arise like that astonish- 
4 ing man ; but the sovereigns at Troppau were the productions 
4 of every day and every country, ana there was no hope that 
4 their system of tyranny would end.’ He contrasted die lus- 
tre whicn Buonaparte’s genius had shed over his despotism and 
liis injustice, and the chance afforded of something better aris- 
ing out of his domination — with 4 this new system of despot- 
4 ism, which was all gloomy and hopeless darkness. ’ He com- 
pared the Confederates to the Jacobins of 1792: the latter pro- 
scribed monarchy every where ; the former were endeavouring 
to proscribe freedom. Theirs was not, lie said, 4 the hasty act 
4 of revolutionary demagogues, but the stern and deliberate re- 
4 solve of statesmen, who publicly proclaimed a crusade against 
4 the liberty of Europe. ’ If England herself he added, was 
safe from their attempts, 4 it was only because she was strong; 

4 for the principles avowed by the Congress must make her the 
4 object of their aversion, engaged as they were in an attempt 
4 to trample on all freedom. ’ And he plainly intimated, that 
the system on which those powers were now acting, was** a rea- 
4 son for making our connexion with them less intimate . 9 

We have been thus minute in our references to the speeches 
against the motion, and delivered by men of various descrip- 
tions, but all friends of the Ministry, in order to dei&ousirate^ 
that the division by which it was lost, proves nothing respecting 
the opinion of Parliament upon the merits of the question ; and 
to show also, that those who supported the Government, deli- 
vered in strong language their opinions against the infamous 
principles laid down by the Allies. Two circumstances may be 
added w confirmation of the position, that those principles nei- 
ther deserved nor found, even from the most devoted adherents 
of the Ministry, any countenance within the walls of a House, 
too oftcnL^aceuscd of indiscriminately leaning to the side of pow- 
er, MrTierncy stated, that a 4 remonstrance had been made 
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« by a foreign court to ours, against a change of the ministry 
< some time ago, when such an event was apprehended*’ No- 
thing like a satisfactory contradiction was given to this assertion, 
On tne contrary, if we may credit the Parliamentary Report, 
Mr Robinson, (who is in the Cabinet), while affecting to deny 
it, let out, that some such remonstrance might have been made; 
and hinted at the grounds of it* Mr Tierney then told the 
story at length, from which it appears, that a jest of his in con- 
versation, respecting the liberation of Buonaparte, had been 
transmitted by the diplomatick agents jof the Allies; and that one 
of their Majesties having remonstrated, .^and being told it was a 
joke,, another of those sacred personages had expressed his opi- 
nion, that such jokes should be punished by the Government* 
We mention this anecdote, for the purpose of showing the rest- 
less, meddling spirit which prevails among those Confederates* 
No wonder, indeed, that such things are too strong for the pa- 
late even of the most servile followers or a British minister. 
Accordingly, when, at the close of the debate?, Mr Brougham 
asserted that ‘ there was not one man in the House of Com- 
mons ’ who did not join in the disapprobation expressed on all 
sides, of the principles avowed by the Congress ; and, c in or- 
der that it might go out to Laybach, ’ called upon any one who 
held a more favourable opinion of them, to declare it: — no per- 
son was found to interrupt the unanimity which prevailed. In- 
deed, we might go further, in all likelihood, and affirm, that 
the good wishes of all parties for the Neapolitans, as against 
their invaders, are nearly as universal. But here the question of 
confidence in the Government interferes, and the majority are 
fain to keep those good wishes to themselves. To all who know 
the force of this consideration, the division of only 194 to 125, 
upon such a question, speaks loudly in favour of the view which 
we have taken* 

Let, then, the Allies dismiss all doubts from their minds with 
regard to the light in which they are viewed in England* Their 
conduct is the object of as unsparing detestation as was (ever be- 
stowed upon that greatest act of robbery and murder which the 
courtesies, or the defects of language, ever vwfh^^pder the e- 
quivocal appellation of a public measure, the of Po- 

land. To be respected in this free and enlightened country, 
was, few years ago, apparently an object of amotion *rith 
those Sovereigns ; and they looked, it was said, to the people, 
and at any rate to the Parliament, for applause. It m^y no 
longer be deemed worth their while to seek the same tribute; 
but if it be, wo will assert, that, to escape execration* deep as 
lasting, and to regain the popularity which they have lokf, with** 
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in the walls of Parliament os well as without, they hive but one 
course to take ; they must abandon the principles of theirMani- 
festo, and cease to intermeddle with the domestic afiairs of their 
neighbours. Nor let them reckon too surely upOn the forbear- 
ance even of a weak, distracted, and narrowminded Govern- 
ment. The voice of the People may fortify, while it Stimulates 
their Rulers ; and if the sad result of past wars has been to crip- 
ple our resources beyond all former example, 01 ft* interference 
would at least carry some weight with it, as the mere expres- 
sion of the national good will ; and a league of the Powers me- 
naced by the Combined Princes, under the sanction of England, 
would prove formidable to armies acting against the unanimous 
voice of the people, wherever they march ; while our maritime 
positions in the south of Europe, with a very trifling armament, 
would help us to annoy Cabinets whose finances are not in much 
better plight than our own. 

The Minister? have very plainly avowed their opinion in fa- 
vour of Austria, as far as the question is between her and Na- 
ples ; while they coincided with the sentiments so unanimously 
* expressed on all sides against the general principles of the Al- 
lies promulgated from Troppau. The consistency of this dis- 
tinction, we own, escapes our penetration. The Austrian go- 
vernment attacks Naples upon the ground of those principles ; 
is supported by the other two Powers in the manifestoes issued ; 
and is to have their cooperation if necessary. Does not the sus- 
picion naturally enough arise, that our Government would have 
inclined towards the whole proceedings of the Congress, but for 
the approaching assembly of Parliament ? At least, the disap- 
probation expressed of the Circular 4 was delayed till the very 
eve of the meeting ; and the reasons given in defence of Aus- 
tria, wear an extremely suspicious appearance. They life chief- 
ly these two ; the treatment of Sicily by the New Government, 

. and the sect of the Carbonari. We say, these reasons can hard- 
ly be stated in good earnest as the defence of Austria, not only 
because they ore most flimsy, but because they are not the real 
grounds upon which the Allies proceed. When a manifesto is 
to be prq^|iKt^jbstifying an act of hostility, every thing is put 
in wmch t&Itt attract support from nny quarter ; and sometimes 
(though not iff this case) the real ground of proceeding is sup- 
pressed.^ Whe Austrians may therefore haVte mentioned, among 
other^he two reasons in question. But who can for an instant 
doubt that Naples is attacked upon the general principles laid 
down in the Circular? This, moreover, is admitted to be only 
part of the combined plan ; and the ‘Allies just as openly repro- 
bate the change^ in Spain and Portugal as that in Italy j apc{ 
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would march to Madrid and Lisbon just as cheerfully as to Na- 
ples, if they cbnld hope to do so as easily. Nay, should they 
succeed in their first enterprise against liberty and national in- 
dependence, no man affects to doubt that they will extend their 
operations exactly as far as, in the same line, the rest of Europe 
will suffer them. 

Of the two reasons, that relating to the Carbonari is the most 
calculated to create an impression upon thoughtless persons in 
England ; yet it is by far the more absurd. Any thing like a 
secret society is alien to our habits, and odious to our feelings ; 
and the alarms excited by attempts of this nature among our- 
selves, make us open our ears readily to the mischiefs which 
such agency may do abroad. But it must never be forgotten, 
that a despotism, whether foreign or domestic, can hardly be 
overthrown without proceedings of this description ; and that 
the Carbonari are in fact the people of the Neapolitan dominions. 
On this point, however, there is no occasion to enlarge ; for, 
be the Association ever so blameworthy, its existence can be no 
excuse to the Austrians. There is, say the defenders of that 
power, an extensive conspiracy, which strikes its roots into all 
the Austrian States in Italy, as well as into Naples. The mem- 
bers are now to be found every where in Italy ; and, ’ under o- 
jther names, they have branches in Germany. In Naples, they 
have overturnea the Government; therefore, unless crushed 
there, they may overturn the Austrian Government both in 
Italy and Germany. Grant all the assumptions of fact upon 
which this inference rests ; it does not follow that Austria has 
any right to interfere. She may watch the sect in her own do- 
minions ; she may put it down as often as she can detect it ; its 
success in Naples may furnish additional motives for vigilance, 
and reasons for vigorously repressing it at home ; but not the 
shadow .of an excuse for attacking a foreign and independent 
v43tate in which it has proved successful, until its principles pro- 
mulgated and actively carrying into effect, are levelled against 
Austria or her Allies. In (792, a warlike spirit ran high e- 
nough in England ; but did any man ever dream of defending 
the war with France, upon the ground that ther# were Clubs in 
both countries, and that, in France, they were triumphant over 
the Government? The defence always resorted to was, that in 
France the Government (or call it the Clubs) had issued a de- 
cree which placed it at war with all other governments ; that, in 
a word, die French had begun, by declaring war with &U their 
neighbours who would not follow the example of their revolu- 
tion. The Neapolitans have most scrupulously avoided every 
thinf|that could wear the semblance of even disrespect towards 
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any other power ; much less interference with its concerns ; and 
the circumstances of their situation gave the best pledge for 
the sincerity of their professions. 

We have already remarked} that, to think of .predicting the 
results of the contest which so rivets the attention of mankind, 
would be absurd, as the event will, in all probability, be decided 
before these sheets can meet the light. But we may be permit- 
ted to join with all good men in every country, and with almost 
the whole people of this empire, in most fervently praying for 
the signal discomfiture of the Allies. Sooner or later, in such 
a cause, and in this age, their failure seems inevitable ; but their 
speedy discomfiture would be a lesson to the people, and a 
warning to tyrants, which could not fail to produce in every 
Country the most beneficial effects, * 


Art. V. Anastasius ; or Memoirs of a Greek , written in the 
18 th Century . London, Murray. 3 vol. 8vo. 

#♦ 

* 

A nastasius is a sort of oriental Gil Bias, who is tossed about 
^ from one state of life to another, — sometimes a beggar in 
the streets of Constantinople, and, at others, an officer of the 
highest distinction under an Egyptian Bey, — with that mixture 
of good and evil, of loose principles and popular qualities,— 
which, against our moral feelings and better judgment, render a 
novel pleasing, al)d an hero popular. Anastasius is a greater 
villain than Gil Bias, merely because he acts in a worse country, ' 
and under a worse government. Turkly is a country in the last 
stage of Castlereagh-eiy and Vamittarthm ; it is in that condition 
to which we are steadily approaching — a political Jinish the 
sure result of jusf and ^necessary wars, interminable burthens 
upon affectionate people, green bags, stranded sultanas, and 
murdered mobs. There are, in the world, all shades and grada- 
tions of tyranny. The Turkish, or last, puts the pistol and sti- 
letto in action. Anastasius, therefore, among his other pranks, 
makes no tiling of two or three murders; but they are committed 
in* character, are suitable enough to the temper and dispo- 
sition of w lawless Turkish soldier ; and this is the justification 
of the book, which is called wicked, but for no other reason than 
because it accurately paints the manners of a people become 
wickedflFrom the long and uncorrected abuses or their Govern- 
ment. 

One cardinal fault which pervades this work is, that it is too . 
long;—* in spite of the numerous fine passages with which it a- 
bounds, thqre is too much of it;— and it U a relief, not a disap- 
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E ointment* to get to the end. Mr Hope* too, should avoid 
umour, in which he certainly does not excel. His attempt^ of 
that nature are among the most serious parts of the book. With 
all these objections, (and we only mention them in case Mr Hope 
writes again), there are fciy books in the English language which 
Contain passages of greater power, feeling, and eloquence, than 
this novel, — which delineate frailty and vice with more energy 
and acuteness, or describe historical scenes with such bold ima- 
gery, and such glowing language. Mr Hope will excuse us, — 
but we could not help exclaiming, in reading it, Is this Mr 
Thomas Hope?— Is this the man of chairs and tables — the 
gentleman of sphinxes — the CEdipus of coal-boxes — he who 
meditated on muffineers and planned pokers ?— Where has he 
hidden all this eloquence arid pojptry up to this hour ? — How is 
it that he has, all of a sudden, burst out into descriptions which 
would not disgrace the pen of Tacitus — and displayed a depth 
of feeling, and a vigour of imagination, which Lord Byron could 
not excel? We do not shrink from one syllable of this culo- 
gium. The work now before its places him at once in the high- 
est list of eloquent writers, and of superior men. 

Anastasius, the hero of the talc, is a*native of Chios, the son 
of the drogueman to the French consul. The drogueman, in- 
stead of bringing him up to make Latin verses, suffered him to 
run wild about the streets of Ciiios, where he lives for some time 
a lubberly boy, and then a profligate youth. His first exploit is 
to debauch the daughter of his acquaintance, from whom (leav- 
ing her in a state of pregnancy) he runs away, arid enters as a 
cabin-boy in a Venetian brig. The brig is takeft by Mnynote 
pirates; the pirates by a Turkish frigate, by which he is landed 
at Nauplia, and marched away to Argos, where the captain, 
Halsan Pacha, was encamped with his army. 

c I had never seen an encampment ; and the novel and striking 
sight absorbed all my fuculties in astonishment and awe. There seem- 
ed to me to be forces sufficient to subdue the whole world ; and I 
knew not which most to admird, the endless clusters of tents, the 
enormous piles of armour, and the rows of threatening cannon, which 
I met at every step, or' the troops of well mounted spahees, who, like 
dazzling meteors, darted by us on every side, amid clouds of stifling 
dust. The very dirt with which the nearer horsemen bespattered our 
humble troop, was, as I thought, imposing ; and every thing upon 
which I cast my eyes gave me a feeling of nothingness, which made 
me shrink within myself like a snail in its cell. I envied not only 
those who were destined to share in all the glory and success of" the 
expedition, but even the meanest follower of the camp, as a being of a 
superior order to myself ; and, when suddenly there arose a loud, flou- 
rish of trumpets, which, ending in a concert of cymbals and other 
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warlike instruments, re-echoed in long peals from all the surrounding 
mountains, the clang shook every nerve in my body, thrilled me to the 
very soul, and infused in all my veins a species of martial ardour so 
resistless, that it made me struggle with my fetters, and try to tear 
them asunder. Proud as I was by nature, 1 would have knelt to who- 
ever had offered to liberate my limbs, and to arm my hands with a 
sword or a battle-axe.* I. 36, 37* 

From his captive state be passes into the service of Mavroyeni, 
Hassan’s drogueman, with whom he ingratiates himself, ana be- 
comes a person of consequence. In the service of this person, 
he receives from old Demo, a brother domestic, the following 
admirable lecture on masters. 

‘ “ Listen, young man, ” said he, “ whether you like it or not. 
For my own part, I have always had too much indolence, not to make 
it my study throughout life rather to secure ease than to labour for 
distinction. It has therefore been my rule to avoid cherishing in my 
patron any outrageous admiration of my capacity, which would have 
increased my dependence while it lasted, and exposed me to perse- 
cution on wearing out : — but you, 1 see, are of a different mettle : I 
therefore may point out to you the surest way to that more perilous 
height, short of which your ambition I doubt will not rest satisfied. 
When you have compassed it, you may remember old Demo, if you 
please. 

‘ “ Know first that all masters, even the least lovable, like to be 
loved. All wish to be served from affection rather than duty. It 
flatters their pride, and it gratifies their selfishness. They expect 
from this personal motive a greater devotion to their interest* and a 
more unlimited obedience to their commands. A master looks upon 
mere fidelity in* his servant as his due, — as a thing scarce worth his 
thanks : but attachment he considers as a compliment to his merit, 
and, if at all generous, lie will reward it with liberality. Mavroyeni 
is more open than any body to this species of flattery. Spare iMot 
therefore. If he speak to you kindly, let your face brighten up* Jf 
he talk to you of his own afihirs, though it should only be to dispel 
the tedium of conveying all day long other men's thbughts, listen with 
the greatest eagerness. A single yawn, and you are undone ! Yet 
let not curiosity appear your motive, but the delight only of being 
honoured with #is confidence. Tlie more y6u appear grateful for 
the least kindness, the oftener you will receive important favours. 
Our ostentatious drogueman will feel a pleasure in raising your asto- 
nishment. His vanity knows no bounds. Give it scope tharoforei 
When he comes home choking with its suppressed ebullitions, be their 
ready and patfcnt receptacle do more ; discreetly help him on ini 
venting his corfceit ; provide him with a cue; hint what you heard 
certain pcoplf, not knowing you to be so near, say of his capacity, 
his merit, and his influence. He wishes to persuade the»world that 
he completely rules the Pasha. Tell him not flatly he does, lipt as- 
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sume it as a thing of 'general notoriety. Be neither too candid in 
your remarks, nor too fulsome in your flattery. Teo palpable device 
tions from f$ct might appear a satire on your master's understanding. 
Should some disappointment evidently ruffle his. temper, appear not 
to conceive the possibility of his vanity having received a mortifica- 
tion. Preserve the exact medium between too cold a respect, and 
too presumptuous a forwardness. However much Mavroyeni may 
caress you in private, never seem quite at ease with him in public. 
A master still likes to remain master, or at least/ to appear so to o- 
thers. Should you get into some scrape, wait not to confess your 
imprudence, until concealment becomes impossible; nor try to ex- 
cuse the offence. Rather than that you should, by so doing, appear 
to make light of your guilt, exaggerate your self#upbraidings, and 
throw yourself entirely upon the drogueman’s mercy. On all occa- 
sions take care how you appear cleverer than your lord, even in the 
splitting of a pen : or if you cannot avoid excelling him in some trifle, 
give his own tuition all the credit of your proficiency. Many things 
he will dislike, only because they come not from himself. Vindicate 
not your innocence when unjustly rebuked : rather submit for the 
moment ; and trust that, though Mavroyeni never will expressly ac- 
knowledge his error, lie will in due time pay you for your forbear- 
ance. I. 43-45. 

In the course of his service with Mavroyeni, he hears arms 
against the Xrnoots, under the Captain Hassan Pacha; and a 
very animated description is given of his first combat. 

4 1 undressed the dead man completely. — When, however, the bu^ 
.siness which engaged all my attention was entirely achieved, and that 
human body, of which, in the eagerness for its spoil, I had only thus 
far noticed the separate limbs one by one, as I stripped them, all at 
once struck my sight in its full dimensions, as it lay naked before 
me ; — when I contemplated fhat fine athletic frame, but a moment 
before full of life and vigor unto its fingers’ ends, now rendered an 
insensible corpse by the random shot of a raw youth whom in close 
combat its little finger might have crushed,. I could not help feeling* 
mixed with my exultation, a sort of shame, as if for a cowardly ad- 
vantage obtained over a superior being ; and, in order to make a kind 
of atonement to the shade of an Epirote— of a kinsman — I exclaimed 
with outstretched hands, “ Cursed be the * paltry dust which turns 
the warrior’s arm into a mere engine, and striking from afar an invht 
sible blow, carries death no one knows whence to no one knows 
whom ; levels the strong with the weak, the brave with the dastard- 
ly c and, enabling the feeblest hand to wield its fatal lightning, makes 
the conqueror slay without anger, and the conquered die without 
glory.’” 1.54,55. 

•The campaign ended, he proceeds to Constantinople with the 
Drogucman, where his many intrigues and debaucheries end 
with the Drogtieman’s turning him out of doors. He lives foi* 
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some time at Constantinople in great misery ; and it driven, a- 
niong other expedients, to the trade of qupckdoctor, 

* One evening, as we were returning fron* the Btacquemes, ah 

old woman threw herself in our way, ana, taking hold df my master’s 
garment, dragged him almost by main force after Her into a mefcn- 
looking habitation just by, where lay on a couch, apparently at the 
last gasp, a man of foreign features. “ I have brought a physician, ” 
said the female to the patient, “ who, perhaps, may relieve you. ” 
“ Why will you” — answered he fcintly— ‘ u still persist to feed idle 
hopes ! I have lived an outcast : suffer me at least to die in peace ; 
nor disturb my last moments by vain illusions. My soul pants to. re- 
join the supreme Spirit ; arrest not its flight : it would only be de- 
laying my eternal bliss ! ” ' 

* As the stranger spoke these words — which struck even Yacoob 

sufficiently to make him suspend his professional grimace — the last 
beams of the setting sun darted across the casement of the window 
upon his pale* yet swarthy features. Thus visited, he seemed for a 
moment to revive. “ I have always, ” said he, “ considered my fate 
as connected with the great luminary that rules the creation. 1 have 
always paid it due worship, and firmly believed I could not breathe 
my last whilst its rays shone upon me. Carry me therefore out, that 
1 may take my last farewell of the heavenly ruler of my earthly des- 
tinies ! ” . 

* We all rushed forward to obey the mandate : but the stairs be- 
ing too narrow, the woman only opened the window, and placed the 
dving man before it, so as to enjoy the full view of the glorious orb, 
just in the act of dropping beneath the horizon. He remained a few 
moments in silent adoration ; and mechanically we all joined him in 
fixing our eyes on the object of his worship. . lt*set in all its splen- 
dour ; and when its golden disk had entirely disappeared, we look- 
ed round at the Parsee. He too had sunk into everlasting .rest* ’ 

I. 103 , 104 . 

From the dispensation-of Chalk and 'Water, he is thSh ush- 
ered intp v a Turkish jail, the description of which, and of the 
plague ffddi which it is visited, are very finely written; and we 
strongly j^ecominend them to the attention of our readers. 

‘ Ea g j f day a papital fertile in crimes pours new offenders into this , 
•dveadii&Jatttacie ; tfnd its high walls and deep recesses resound every 
instant With imprecations and curses, uttered in all the various idioms 
af the Otbgman empire. Deep moans and dismal yells leave not its 
frightful echoes a moment’s repose. From morning till night and 
from night till morning, the ear is stunned with the clang of chains, 
which the galley-slaves wear while confined m their cells, and which 
they still drag about when toiling at their tasks. Linked together 
two and two for life, should they sink under their sufferings, they still 
continue unsevered after death ; and the mton doomed to live on, drags 
after him the corpse of his dead companion. In no direction can the 
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eye escape the spectacle of atrocious punishments and of indascrib- 
able agonies. Here, perhaps, you see a wretch whose stiffened limbs 
refuse their office, stop suddenly short in the midst of his labour, and, as 
if already impassible* defy the stripes that lay open his flesh, and wait 
in total immobility the lost merciful blow that is to end his misery; 
while, there, you view his companion foaming with rage and madness, 
turn against his own person his desperate hands, tear his clotted hair, 
rend his bleeding bosom, and strike his skull, until it burst, against 
the wall of his dungeon. ’ 1. 110, 111. 

A few survived. 

* 1 was among these scanty relics. I who, indifferent to life, had 
never stooped to avoid the shafts of death, even when they flew thick- 
est around me, had more than once laid my finger on the livid wound 
they inflicted, had probed it as it festered, I yet remained unhurt : for 
sometimes the plague is a magnanimous enemy, and, while it seldom 
spares the pusillanimous victim, whose blood running cold ere it is 
tainted, lacks the energy necessary to repel the infection when at hand, 
it will pass him by who dares its utmost fury, and advances undaunted 
to meet its raised dart.’ 1. 121. 

In this miserable receptacle of guilty and unhappy beings, 
Anastasius forms and cements the strongest friendship with a 
young Greek, of the name of Anagnosti. On leaving the prison, 
tie vows to make every exertion fot the liberation of his friend — 
vows that arc forgotten nearly as soon as he is clear from the 
prison walls. After being nearly perished with hunger, and 
after being saved by the charity of an hospital, he gets into an 
intrigue with a rich Jewess — is detected — pursued — and, to save 
his life, turns Mussulman. This exploit performed, he suddenly 
meets his friend Anagnosti — treats him with disdain — and, in a 
quarrel which et^ues between them, stabs him to the heart. 

< “ Life, ” says the dying Anagnosti, “ has long been bitterness ; 
death is a welcome guest : I rejoin those that love me, — and in a bet- 
ter place. Already, methinks, watching my flight, they stretch out 
their arms from heaven to their dying Anagnosti. Thou, — if there be 
in thy breast one spark of pity left for him thou once namedst thy 
brother ; for him to whom a holy tie, a sacred vow Ah ! suf- 
fer not the starving hounds in the street See a little hallow- 

ed earth thrown over my wretched corpse. ” These words were his 
last. ’ I. 209. 

The description of the murderer’s remorse is among the finest 
passages in the work. 

‘ From an obscure aisle in the church I beheld the solemn service; 
paw on the Held of death the pale stiff corpse lowered into its narrow 
cell, and hoping to exhaust sorrow’s bitter cup, at night, when all 
mankind hushed its griefs, went back to my friend’s fina! resting-place, 
lay down upon his silent grave, and watered with my tears the fresh 
raise^ hollow mound. 

VOL. xxxv. no. 69. G 
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* In vain ! Nor my tears nor my sorrows could avail. offerings 
nor penance could purchase me repose. Wherever I went, the be- 
ginning of our friendship and its issue still alike rose in view ; the fa- 
tal spot of blood still danced before my steps, and the reeking dagger 
hovered before my aching eyes. In the silent darkness of the night 
1 saw the pale phantom of my friend stalk round my watchful couch, 
covered with gore and dust ; and even during the unavailing riots of 
the day, I still beheld the spectre rise over the festive board, glare 
on me with piteous look, and hand me whatever I attempted to reach. 
But whatever it presented seemed blasted by its touch. To my wine 
it gave the taste of blood, and to my bread the rank flavour of death ! ’ 
1.212,213. 

Wc question whether there is in the English language a finer 
description than this. We request our readers to look at the 
very beautiful and affecting picture of remorse, pp. 214, 215, 
VoL I. 

Equally good, but in another way, is the description of the 
Opium Coffeehouse. 

4 In this tchartchee might be seen any day a numerous collection 
of those whom private sorrows have driven to a public exhibition of 
insanity. There each reeling idiot might take his neighbour by the 
hand, and say, *“ Brother, and what ailed thee, to seek so dire a 
cure ? ” There did I with the rest of its familiars now take my ha- 
bitual station in my solitary niche, like an insensible motionless idol, 
sitting with sightless eyeballs staring on vacuity. 

1 One day, as I lay in less entire absence than usual under the 
purple vines of the porch, admiring the gold-tipped domes of the ma- 
jestic Sulimanye, the appearance of an old man with a snow-white 
beard, reclining on the couch beside me, caught my attention. Half 
plunged in stupor, he every now and then burst out into a wild laugh, 
occasioned by the grotesque phantasms which the dftiple dose of mad- 
joon he had just swallowed was sending up to his brain. I sat con- 
templating him with mixed curiosity and dismay, when, as iffor a 
moment roused from his torpor, he took me by the hand, and fixing 
on my Countenance his dim vacant eyes, said in an impressive tone, 
“ Voung man, thy days are yet few ; take tfie advice of one who, 
alas ! has counted many. Lose no time ; hie thee hence, nor cast 
behind one lingering look : but if thou hast not the strength, why 
tarry even here ? Thy journey is but half achieved. At once go on 
(o that large mansion before thee. It is thy ultimate destination ; 
and by thus beginning where thou must end at last, thou mayest at 
least save both thy time and thy money. ’ I. 215, 216. 

lingering in the streets of Constantinople, Anastasius hears 
that his Mother is dead, and proceeds to claim that heritage 
which, by the Turkish law in favour of proselytes, had devolv- 
ed upon him. 

* How often, ’ he exclaims (after seeing his father in the ex- 
tremity of old age) — < How often does it happen in life, that the 
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most blissful moments of our return to a long left homo are those on* 
ly that just precede the instant of our arrival ; those during which 
the imagination still is allowed to painf in its own unblended colours 
the promised sweets of our reception ! How often, after this glow- 
ing picture of the phantasy, does the reality which follows appear 
cold and dreary ! How often do even those who grieved to see ud 
depart, grieve more to see us return ! and how often do we ourselves 
encounter nothing but sorrow, on again beholding the once happy, 
joyous, promoters of our own hilarity, now mournful, disappointed, 
and themselves needing what consolation we may bring ! ' 1. 239, 240. 

During his visit to Chios, he traces and describes the dying 
misery of Helena, whom he had deserted, and then debauches 
her friend Agnes. From thence he sails to Rhodes, the rem- 
nants of which produce a great deal of eloquence and admirable 
description — (pp. 275, 276, Vol. I.) From Rhodes he sails to 
Egypt; and Chap. 16. contains a short and very well written 
history of the origin and progress of the Mameluke govern- 
ment. The flight of Mourad, and the pursuit of this chief in 
the streets of Cairo, * would be considered as very fine passages 
in the best hisLories of antiquity. Our limits prevent us from 
quoting them. Ana»tasius then becomes a Mameluke ; marries 
his master’s daughter ; and is made a Kiashef. In the numer- 
ous skirmishes into which he falls, in his new military life, it 
falls to his lot to shoot, from an ambush, Assad his inveterate 
enemy. 

* Assad, though weltering in his blood, was still alive : but alrea- 
dy the angel of death flapped his dark wings over the traitor’s brow. 
Hearing footsteps advance, he made an effort to raise his head, pro- 
bably in hopes of approaching succour : but beholding, but recognis- 
ing only me, he felt that no hopes remained, and gave a groan of de- 
spair. Life was flowing out so fast, that I had . only to stand still— 
my arms folded in each other, — and with a stedfast eye to watch its 
departure. One instant I saw my vanquished foe, agitated by a con- 
vulsive tremor, , open his eyes and dart at me a glance jof impotent 
rage ; but soon he averted them again, then gnashed his teeth, clench- 
ed his fist, and expired. ’ II. 92. ^ 

We quote this, and such passages as these, to show the great 
power of dcscriptkm which Mr Hope possesses. The vindic- 
tive man standing with his arms folded, and watching the blood 
flowing from the wound of his enemy, is very new and very 
striking. 

After the death of his wife, he collects his property, quits 
Egypt, and visits Mekkah, and acquires the title and preroga- 
tives of an Hadjec. After this he returns to the' Turkish capi- 


* P. 325, Vol. I. 
G 2 
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tal, renews his acquaintance with Spiridion, the friend o*f his 
youth, who in vain labours to reclaim him, and whom he at last 
arives away, disgusted with the vices and passions of Anastasius. 
We then find our Oriental profligate fighting as a Turkish cap- 
tain in Egypt, against his old friends the Mamelukes ; and af- 
terwards employed in Wallachia, under his old friend Mavroye- 
ni, against the Russians and Austrians. In this part of the 
work, we strongly recommend to our readers to look at the 
Mussulmans in a pastry-cook's shop during the Rhaniadam, 
Vol. II. p. 164*; the village of beggars, Vol. II. p. 266; the 
death of the Hungarian officer, Vol. II. p. 327; and the last 
days of Mavroyeni, Vo). II. p. 356; — not forgetting the walk 
over a field of battle, Vol. II. p. 252. The character of Ma- 
vroyeni is extremely well kept up through the whole of the book; 
and his decline and deatli are drawn in a very spirited and mas- 
terly manner. The Spiridion part of the novel we are not so 
much struck with ; wc entirely approve of Spiridion, and ought 
to take more interest in him ; but we cannot disguise the melan- 
choly truth that he is occasionally a little long and tiresome. 
The next characters assumed by Anastasius are, a Smyrna de- 
bauchee, a robber of the desert, and a Wahabcc. After serv- 
ing some time with these sectaries, he returns to Smyrna, — finds 
his child* missing, whom he had left there, — traces the little boy 
to Egypt, — recovers him, — then loses him by sickness; — and, 
wearied of life, retires to end his days in a cottage in Carinthia. 
For striking passages in this part of the novel, we refer our read- 
ers to the description of the burial-places near Constantinople, 
Vol. III. 11 — 13. The account of Djezzar Pacha's retirement 
to his harem during the revolt, — equal to any thing in Tacitus ; 
and, above all, to the landing of Anastasius with liis sick child, 
and the death of the infant. It is impossible not to see that this 
last picture is faithfully drawn from a sad and cruel reality. 
The account of the Wahabecs is very interesting, Vol. III. 
J 28 ; and nothing is more so than the story of Euphrosyne. 
Afiastasius had gained the affections of Euphrosyne, and ruined 
her reputation ; he then wishes to cast her offi and to remove* 
her from his house. • 

‘ “ Ah no ! " now cried Euphrosyne, convulsively ' clasping my 
knees : “ be not so barbarous ! Shut not your own door against her, 
against whom you have barred every once friendly door. Do not 
deny her whom you have dishonoured the only asylum she has left. 
If I cannot pe your wife, let me be your slave, your drudge. No ser- 
vice, however mean, shall I recoil from when you command. At 
least before you I shall not have to blush. In your eyes I shall not 
he what I must seem in those of others ; I shall not from you incur 
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the contempt, which I must expect from my former companions ; and 
my diligence to execute the lowest offices you may require, will 
earn for me, not wholly as bare alms at your hands, that support 
which, however scanty^ I can elsewhere only receive as an unmerited 
indulgence. Since I did a few days please your eye, I may still please 
it a few days longer : — perhaps a few days longer therefore I may still 
wish to live ; and when that last blessing, your love, is gone by, — 
when my cheek, faded with grief, has lost the last attraction that could 
arrest your favour, then speak, then tell me 60 , that, burthening you 
no longer, I may retire — and die ! ” 9 III. 64*, 65. 

Her silent despair, and patient misery, when she finds that she 
has not only ruined herself with the world, but lost his affections 
also, has the beauty of the deepest tragedy. 

4 Nothing but the most unremitting tenderness on my part could 
in some degree have revived her drooping spirits. — But when, after 
my excursion, and the act of justice on Sophia in which it ended, I 
re-appeared before the still trembling Euphrosyne, she saw too soon 
that that cordial of the heart must not be expected. One look she 
cast upon my countenance, as I sat down in silence, sufficed to inform 
her of my total change of sentiments; — and the responsive look by 
which it was met, tore for ever from her breast the last seeds of hope 
and confidence. Like the wounded snail she shrunk within herself, 
and thenceforth, eloked in unceasing sadness, never more expanded 
to tlie sunshine of joy. With her buoyancy of spirits she seemed 
even to lose all her quickness of intellect, nay all her readiness of 
speech : so that, not only fearing to embark with her in serious con- 
versation, but even finding no response in her mind to lighter topics, 
I at last began to nauseate her seeming torpor and dulness, and to 
roam abroad even more frequently than before a partner of my fate 
remained at home, to count the tedious hours of my absence ; while 
she — poor miserable creature — dreading the sneers of an unfeeling 
world, passed her time under my roof in dismal and heart-breaking 
solitude Had the most patient endurance of the most intemperate sal- 

lies been able to soothe my disappointment and to soften my hardness, 
Euphrosyne’s angelic sweetness must at last have conquered : but in 
my jaundiced eye her resignation only tended to strengthen the con- 
viction of her shame : and I saw in her forbearance nothing but the 
consequence of her debasement, and the consciousness of her guilt. 
“ Did her heart, ” thought I, “ bear witness to a purity on which my 
audacity dared first to cast a blemish, she could not remain thus tame, 
thus spiritless, under such an aggravation of ray wrongs ; and either 
she would be the first to quit my merciless roof, or at least she would 
not so fearfully avoid giving me even the most unfounded pretence for 
denying her its shelter. — She must merit her sufferings, to bear them 
so meekly ! ” ’ — 4 Hence, even when moved to real pity by gentle- 
ness so enduring, I seldom relented in my apparent sternness. v II L 
72-7L 

With this we end cur extracts from Anaslasius. We consi- 
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<Jer it as a work in which great and extraordinary talent is evinc- 
ed. It abounds in eloquent and sublime passages, — in sense, — 
in knowledge of history,— and in knowledge of human charac- 
ter ; — but not in wit. It is too long ; and, if this novel perishes, 
and is forgotten, it will be solely on that account. If it is the 
picture of vice, so is Clarissa Harlowe, and so is Tom Jones. 
There are no sensual and glowing descriptions in Anastasius, — 
nothing which corrupts the morals by inflaming the imagination 
6f youth ; and we are quite certain that every reader ends this 
novel with a greater disgust at vice, and a more thorough con- 
viction of the necessity of subjugating passion, than he feels from 
reading either of the celebratea works we have just mentioned, 
fhe sum of our eulogium is, that Mr Hope, without being very 
Successful in his story, or remarkably skilful in the delineation 
of character, has written a novel, which all clever people of a 
certain age should read, because it is full of marvellously fine 
things. 


Art. VI. The Opinions of Messrs Say, Sismondi, and Mal- 
thus, on the Effects of Machinery and Accumulation , Stated 
and Examined, London, 1821. 


“Orom the publication of the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ in 1776, 
down to the peace of 1815, it appears to have been general- 
ly agreed, that the great practical problem of the science of Politi- 
cal Economy resolved itself into a discussion of the means where- 
by the greatest possible produce might be rendered obtainable 
with the least possible expense; and that the true measure of 
the increase or diminution of national wealth was to be found in 


the extent to which the commodities produced in a given period, 
exceeded or fell short of those consumed in the same period. 
The principles from which these conclusions were deduced, ap- 
peared to be almost self-evident and incontrovertible. ‘ Every 
man is rich or poor, according to the degree in which he can 
afford to enjoy the necessaries, conveniencies, and amusements of 
Jiuman life. ’ * And, as it is conceded on all hands, that these 
necessaries and Conveniencies, — whatever effect the institutions 


of society may have had on their distribution, — must have been 
primarily obtained by labour, it seems impossible to doubt, that 
•the weattn and riches of every country, or, which is the same 
piingy its supply of necessaries and conveniencies, must be aug- 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 4?3. 
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mented whenever the quantity of labour required for their pro- 
duction is diminished* ; Suppose the labour necessary to produce 
hats were reduced to a tenth of what it is at this moment, it is 
plain that the same quantity of labour which is now required 
to obtain one hat, would then obtain ten hats; and as the great 
bulk of mankind have only labour to give in exchange for com- 
modities, their condition would, in consequence, be considerably 
improved. Instead, however, of being confined to one, a simi- 
lar reduction might take place in the cost of producing all com- 
modities^ and, if such were the case, it is extremely difficult to 
perceive how we should not be ten times richer — that is, have 
ten times more of the necessaries and luxuries of life at our dis- 
posal. 

But, notwithstanding the apparent reasonableness of these 
conclusions, their correctness has lately been called in question 
by writers of considerable eminence. Dr Smith is accused of 
having mistaken the object of the science. That object, it is 
now said, is not to facilitate production, but to stimulate con- 
sumption. An increase of demand, and not of supply, is stated 
to be the real desideratum — we are said to produce too much, 
and to consume too little. And the regorgement which has been 
felt in almost all the channels of industry since the peace, a^ded 
to the extreme difficulty of finding a market for various com- 
modities \^hose cost of production has been much diminished, 
has been triumphantly appealed to as a conclusive proof of the 
soundness of the theory which teaches, that the saving of labour 
in the production of commodities may be carried too far — that 
the excess of wealth may be accompanied with all the evils of 
poverty — and that a great propensity to save and accumulate 
capital, or a sudden reduction of taxation, may frequently re- 
duce the population to a state of absolute starvation ! 

But, whatever truth may be in these novel and extraordinary 
conclusions, they can derive no support from the distresses in 
which the productive classes in this country have been involved 
during the last five or six years. These may be satisfactorily 
accounted for, on the supposition that they have proceeded from 
entirely different causes ; from our being suddenly deprived of 
that monopoly of the commerce of the world we enjoyed during 
the latter years of the war $ and from the increase in the value of 
the currency, which has really added from 25 to 30 per cent, to 
the already enormous weight of the public burdens. We have, 
in former articles, endeavoured to show, that these have been 
the principal causes of the comparative embarrassments of the 
commercial and agricultural classes since the peace. And as it 
is impossible to deny that they must have exerted a very powerful 
influence, it is plain the existing distress does not afford any 
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solid presumption in favour of the opinions of Messrs Sismondi 
and Malthus, the principal supporters of the new doctrines. 
They must, therefore, be tried by a different test. And as there 
is no conclusive experience in their favour, we must endeavour, 
by the aid of a careful analysis, to ascertain their truth or false- 
hood. 

Before proceeding to examine the objections which have been 
stated to the continued reduction in the price of commodities 
caused by the indefinite extension and improvement of ma- 
chinery, we may observe, that the same objections would equal- 
ly apply to the continued and indefinite improvement or the 
skill and industry of the labourer. If the construction of a ma- 
chine that would manufacture two pairs of stockings for the same 
expense that had previously been required to manufacture one 
pair, be in any circumstances injurious to society, it would be 
equally injurious were the same thing accomplished by an in- 
crease of dexterity and skill on the part of the knitters; — if, 
for example, the females who were in the habit of knitting two 
or three pairs of stockings in the week, should in future be 
able to knit four or six pairs. There is obviously no differ- 
ence in these cases. And if the demand for stockings was al- 
ready sufficiently supplied, M. Sismondi could not, consistent- 
ly with the principles he has advanced in his late .work ( Nou - 
veaux Principes , tome 2de, p. 318.), hesitate about condemning 
this improvement as a very great evil — as a means o t throwing 
half the people engaged in tne stocking manufacture out of em- 
ployment. The question respecting tne improvement of ma- 
chinery is, therefore, at bottom, the same with the question re- 
specting the improvement of the science, ingenuity, skill, and in- 
dustry of the labourer. The principles which regulate our deci- 
sion in the one case, must also regulate it in the other. If it be 
advantageous that the skill of the labourer should be indefinitely 
extended — that he should be enabled to produce a vastly greater 
quantity of commodities with the &ame, or a Jess, quantity of la- 
bour, it must also be advantageous that he should avail himself 
of the assistance of such machines as may most effectually assist 
him in bringing about this result. 

In order the better to appreciate the effects resulting from an 
increase in the manual skill and dexterity of the labourer, or 
from a.n improvement in the tools or machines used by him, let 
lis suppose that the productive powers of industry are universal - 
ly augment^, and that the workmen engaged in every different 
employment* can, with the same exertion, produce ten times the 
(Quantity of commodities as at present : Is it not evident that 
tnis increased facility of production would increase the wealth 
and enjoyments of every individual in a tenfold proportion? 
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The shoemaker who had formerly only manufactured one pair 
of shoes a day, would now be able to manufacture ten pairs. 
But as an equal improvement had taken place in every other 
department of industry, he would be able to obtain ten times 
the quantity of every other product in exchange for his shoes. 
In a country thus circumstanced, every workman would have a 
great quantity of his own work to dispose of, beyond what he 
had occasion for; and as every other workman would be in the 
same situation, each would be enabled to exchange their own 
goods for a great quantity, or, what comes to the same thing, 
for the pfice of a great quantity of those of others. The condi- 
tion of such a society would be happy in the extreme. All the 
necessaries, luxuries, and conveniencies of life, would be uni- 
versally diffused. 

It may, however, be asked, would the demand be now suffi- 
cient to take off the increased quantity of commodities ? — Would 
their excessive multiplication not cause such a glut of the mar- 
ket, as to force their sale at a lower price than what would be 
required to repay the diminished cost of production? But it is 
not necessary, in order to render an increase in the productive 
powers of labour advantageous to society, that these powers 
should always be exerted to the full extent. If the labourer’s 
command over the necessaries and comforts of life were suddenly 
raised to ten times its present amount, (and this would really be 
the effect of the improvement in question), the consumption as 
well as the savings of the labourer would doubtless be very 
greatly increased ; but it is not at all likely that he would con- 
tinue to exert his full powers. In such a state of society we 
should no longer hear of workmen being engaged 12 or 11? 
hours a day in hard labour, or of children being immured 
from their tenderest years in a cotton-mill. The labourer 
would then be able, without endangering his means of subsist- 
ence, to devote a greater portion of his time to amusement, and 
to the cultivation of his mind. It is only where the productive 
powers of industry are comparatively feeble — where the labour- 
er has to derive his supplies of food from soils of the fourth or 
fifth degree of fertility — and where an oppressive system of taxa- 
tion abstracts a third or a fourth of the produce of his earnings, 
that he is compelled to make these excessive exertions. High 
wages are only advantageous because of the increased comforts 
they bring along with them; and of these, an* addition to the 
time which may be devoted to purposes of amusement, is cer- 
tainly not one of the least. Wherever wages are high, and 
little subject to fluctuation, the labourers are found to be active, 
intelligent, and industrious. But they do not prosecute their 
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employments with the same intensity as the miserable wretches 
who are obliged, by the pressure of the severest necessity, to 
strain every nerve to the utmost. They are enabled to enjoy 
their intervals of case and relaxation j and they do enjoy them. 

Suppose, however, that the productive powers of industry 
are increased ten times ; nay, suppose they are increased ten 
thousand times, and that they are exerted to the utmost, still 
there is no reason to apprehend any lasting glut of the market. 
It is true, that those persons who wefe more industrious than 
their neighbours might produce commodities which those who 
were less industrious — who preferred indolence to eVertion — 
might not have the means of purchasing, or for which they 
might not be able to furnish an equivalent . But the glut aris- 
ing from this circumstance would speedily disappear. The ob- 
ject which every man has in view in exerting his productive 

f lowers, must be, either to consume the produce of his labour 
limself, or to exchange it for such commodities as he wishes to 
obtain from others. If he does the last — if he produces com- 
modities, and offers them in exchange to others who are unable 
to furnish him with those lie is desirous of obtaining, he is guilty 
of a miscalculation — he should himself have directly produced 
them : And if the government do not interfere to relieve him 
from the consequences of his error, he wdll immediately set a- 
bout changing his employment, and will produce such commo- 
dities only as he means directly to consume. It is clear, there- 
fore, that an universally increased facility of production, can 
never be the cause of a permanent overloading of the market. 
Suppose that the quantity of capital and industry invested in 
every different employment in tills country, is now adjusted 
according to the effectual demand, and that they are all yield- 
ing the same nett profit; if the productive powers of fabour 
be universally increased, the commodities produced will all pre- 
serve the same relative value to each other. Double or triple 
the quantity of one commodity will be given for double or 
triple the quantity of every other commodity. There would 
be a general augmentation of the wealth of the society ; but 
there would be no excess of commodities in the market; the 
increased equivalents on the one side being precisely balanc- 
ed by the increased equivalents on the other. But if, while 
one class of producers were industrious, another class chose 
to be id^, there would undoubtedly be a temporary ex- 
cess : why, however, would the commodities produced by the 
industrious class be an excess? Is it not clear that it arises 
entirely from the deficient production of the idle class? It is 
not a consequence of production being too much increased^ but 
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of its being too little increased. Increase it more — make the 
idle class equally productive with the others, and then they will 
be able to furnish them with equivalents for their commodities, 
and the surplus will immediately disappear. It is in vain that 
Mr Malthus supposes the existence of an indisposition to con - 
sume. There is no such indisposition in any country in the 
world; — not even in Mexico, to which Mr Malthus has spe- 
cially referred. The indisposition is not to consume, but to 
produce. In Mexico, as elsewhere, a man is not entitled to 
consume the products of the industry of other men, unless he fur- 
nishes them with an equivalent ; but the Mexican prefers indo- 
lence to the gratification which the commodities he might pro- 
cure in exchange for the produce of his labour would give him. 
Mr Malthus has mistaken this indisposition to produce, for an 
indisposition to consume ; and has, in consequence, been led to 
deny the proposition, that effective demand depends upon pro- 
duction. 

Mr Malthus has himself stated, that the demand for a com- 
modity depends 6 on the will combined with the power to pur- 
chase it ; ’ that is, on the power to furnish an equivalent tor it. 
But when did we hear of a want of will to purchase commodi- 
ties? The poorest beggar in the kingdom wishes to ride in 
a coach and six, to be clothed in velvets, and to drink cham- 
pagne and burgundy. If the will alone could procure the ne- 
cessaries and luxuries of life, we should all be as rich as Croe- 
sus, and the market would constantly be understocked with 
commodities. It is the power that is the real and the only de- 
sideratum. — It is the not being able to furnish an equivalent for 
the commodities they wish to obtain, that involves the greater 
portion of society in want and wretchedness. Increase the pow- 
er of purchasing, or, which is precisely the same thing, increase 
the facility of production, and you instantly improve the condi- 
tion of every individual. 

The want of a ready market is undoubtedly the immediate 
cause of the distresses of the manufacturers and agriculturists of 
this country. But we deny that this difficulty of finding pur- 
chasers for our commodities, has been in any degree owing to 
the increase in the pow ers of production. On the contrary, it is 
easy to show, that had it not been for this increase, the market 
would have been much more contracted than it really is. The 
want of foreign demand, as it is confessedly not occasioned by 
a deficient supply of those commodities which our merchants 
and manufacturers would willingly accept from foreigners in 
exchange for their products, must proceed from one or other of 
Jhe #>llow T ing causes ; — It must either \j>e a consequence of thfl 
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comparatively high price of our commodities, or of the restric- 
tions which have been imposed on the importation of British 
goods into foreign countries, aitd on the importation of foreign 
goods into Britain. Now, it is obvious that, if the falling oiF 
in the foreign demand proceeds from thejirst of these causes, 
it must have been infinitely increased had the cost of production 
continued undiminished. If, notwithstanding all the contrivan- 
ces of our Arkwrights and our Watts, to save labour and ex- 
pense in the production. of commodities, we are still in danger 
of being undersold by foreigners, it is certain that, without these 
contrivances, we should not have been able to withstand their 
competition for a single twelvemonth. It would be not a little 
inconsequential, first to complain that our goods were too high 
priced for the foreign market, and then, by way of mending the 
matter, to declaim against the only means by which their prices 
could be reduced and the demand increased ! 

It is not to the general introduction of machinery, but to the 
factitious and exclusive commercial system that we have adopt- 
ed, and to the oppressiveness of taxation, that ail our distresses 
are to be ascribed. The inhabitants of Poland, Norway, Swe- 
den, France, China, Brazil, &c. arc most desirous to exchange 
their corn, timber, iron, wines, silks, teas, sugars, &c. for our 
products. These commodities, too, arc peculiarly well fitted 
tor our markets; and, in point of fact, form the very equivalents 
our merchants would he most anxious to obtain in return for 
their exports. It is plain, therefore, that the deficient foreign 
demand for our commodities is not owing to their excessive sup- 
ply, (for the foreigners are noth able and willing to become their 
purchasers), but solely to those prohibitive regulations which 
letter and restrict the freedom of exportation and importation. 
There cannot, it must be recollected, be any wiling withbut an 
equal buying. But, as wc have peremptorily refused to buy 
from others those commodities watli which they abound, and in 
the production of which they have some natural advantage, 
they have not the means of buying from us. The Poles and 
Norwegians, for example, have nothing but corn and timber to 
give us in exchange for our cottons, woollens, hardware, &c. ; 
and as we have peremptorily prohibited the introduction of ei- 
ther Jthe one or the other into our markets, they have been re- 
luctantly compelled to resort to other countries for those sup- 
plies of manufactured goods they formerly obtained from Eng- 
land. If? wc would repeal our own barbarous regulations — if, 
instead of forcing our people to build their houses with the in- 
ferior and expensive timber of Canada, wc were to allow them 
to use the superior and cheaper timber of Mcmcl and Norway ; 
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— and if, instead of forcing soils of the fifth or sixth degree of 
fertility to yield a scanty and inadequate return for the expenses 
of their cultivation, we were to import the comparatively cheap 
corn of Poland and the United States, the foreign deitmnd for 
our commodities would be astonishingly increased. It is, in- 
deed, completely in our power, by merely adopting a more li- 
beral system in our intercourse with France — by ednsenting to 
admit her wines, silks, and brandies, on payment of moderate 
duties, to double or triple the number of the foreign continental 
consumers of British products. 

We do not mean to deny that some portion of the commer- 
cial embarrassments which immediately followed the termination 
of the late contest with France, arose from a sudden glut of the 
foreign markets, caused by a too great exportation of British 
commodities to the Continent, subsequently to the opening of 
the Dutch ports. But this circumstance will not account for 
the continued difficulty we have since experienced in finding a 
profitable vent for our commodities. During the latter years of 
the war, we completely engrossed the commerce of the world. 
After the Orders in Council had put an end to the carrying 
trade of the Americans, the Continental nations could neither 
procure colonial produce, nor raw cotton, for the purposes of 
manufacturing. They were in consequence induced, notwith- 
standing the contrary prohibitions of Buonaparte, to purchase 
English goods to an unprecedented extent. It was declared, ill 
evidence before the Bullion Committee, that cotton, which sold 
for 2s. per pound in London, was worth 6s. in Amsterdam, and 
8s. in Paris; and that the chief articles of export from this 
country to the Continent, brought prices there from 50 to 200, 
and S00 per cent, higher than they brought at home ! This 
evidence, it will be remembered, was given in 1810; and yet, 
in the preceding year, 1809, wc had exported a greater quan- 
tity of commodities to the Continent than in any previous sea- 
son, and nearly as much as we have done in any one year since 
the peace. But the productive powers of the Continental nations, 
or, which is the same thing, their means of furnishing equiva- 
lents for such commodities as they might be demous of obtain- 
ing from foreigners, have unquestionably beei* increased since 
that period; and had we adopted a liberal commercial system, 
they would now have formed a much more extensive market for 
our commodities than at any former period. Instead, however, 
of judiciously availing ourselves of these advantages, we chose 
the very moment when the return of tranquillity had enabled 
them to beconle our competitors in various branches of indus- 
try, pf which we had enjoyed a monopoly during the war, to 
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throw additional difficulties in the way of the importation of 
corn, and other raw products, with which they could have sup- 
plied us on the most advantageous terms : and thus, by refusing 
to accept the only equivalents they had to offer in exchange for 
our manufactured goods, disabled them from becoming our cus- 
tomers, and did everv thing in our power to force them to ma- 
nufacture ffir themselves ! Let us not, therefore, attempt to 
excuse the drivelling incapacity of our statesmen, by ascrib- 
ing the difficulties which are the necessary consequences of their 
blind and perverse policy, to the admirable inventions of our 
engineers, and the skill and industry of our artisans. But let 
us acknowledge, that, had it not been for these inventions, all 
the difficulties in which we are at present involved, would have 
been aggravated in a tenfold proportion. 

But it lias been said, that any relief which we could derive 
from the adoption of a more liberal commercial system, would 
only be temporary; that the increased power of production we 
possess is so vast, that we should ere long glut the market of 
the world with our commodities ! This, it must be confessed, 
is rather an improbable supposition. But assuming, that our 
improved cotton machinery could manufacture a sufficient sup- 
ply of cottons to serve the market of the world, and even to sink 
their price below the cost of production, what then ? Could this 
state of things be permanent ? Would not the self-interest of the 
manufacturers immediately suggest to them the advantage of 
withdrawing a part of their stock, and employing it in some 
other species of industry ? After refcurring to the sound prin- 
ciple ot a free trade, the demand for our commodities would be 
comparatively steady . It would no longer be materially affect- 
ed by the circumstance of our harvests being more or less pro- 
ductive than ordinary, or by any of those contingencies "which 
now exert so great an influence on our trade. And, if it was 
found that, on an average of two or three years, we had not been 
able to dispose of our cottons, woollens, &c. with a sufficient 
profit, it would be a proof that their production had been car- 
ried to too great an extent; and as there could be no rational 
prospect of thc&femand being speedily increased, manufacturers 
‘ would not be Hfluced, as at present, to linger in a disadvan- 
tageous employment; and the supply of cottons being dimi- 
nished, the price would be raised to its proper level. 

Still, however, it may be urged, that, under a liberal commer- 
cial system, we might not only be able to manufacture too much 
of one, but of every commodity demanded by foreigners. But, 
admitting that such were the case, still it would hot afford any 
ground whatever for doubting, that an increase of the powers 
3 
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of production would even then be attended with great and un- 
mixed advantage. If foreigners are unable to furnish us with 
the commodities which we wish to obtain in exchange for the 
products we have sent abroad; we must relinquish the produc- 
tion of the exported commodities, and directly produce those 
we intended to import. Now, the real question comes to be, — 
if a question can be raised on such a subject, — Whether it is ad- 
vantageous that we should be able to produce these commodi- 
ties cheaply, or not? Suppose we want to import, and are 
ready to pay for 10 millions of quarters of foreign corn, but that 
we can only obtain 8 millions, is it possible to doubt, that it 
would be advantageous to be able to produce the commodities 
with which we must pay for the 8 millions of quarters, with the 
least possible expense? The less the portion of the capital and 
labour of the country bestowed on the production of the com- 
modities exported to foreign countries, the greater will be the 
proportion remaining, for the production of those which it is 
necessary to raise at home. If it formerly required the labour 
of 300,000 men to produce the equivalents necessary to be given 
in exchange for the 8 millions of quarters of imported corn ; 
and if, by the use of improved machinery, or by an improve- 
ment in the skill and dexterity of the labourer, the labour of 
1/ 50, 000 is made capable of furnishing the same supply of equi- 
valents, we should have 150,000 hands set free, who would 
henceforth be employed in assisting to raise the corn and oilier 
products which could not be supplied from abroad. Foreign 
trade is beneficial, because a country, by exporting the produce 
of those branches of industry in which it has some peculiar ad- 
vantage, is enabled to import the produce of those branches in 
which the advantage is on the side of the foreigner. But, to in- 
sure this benefit, it is not necessary that the whole capital of the 
country should be invested in those particular branches. Eng- 
land can furnish better and cheaper cottons than any other 
country ; but who would therefore contend, that she ought to 
produce nothing but cottons ? If she were able to fttrnish the 
same supply of cottons as at present, with a tenth part of the 
capital and labour, is it not plain that her producing 

all other commodities would be prodigiously aqjpiented ? 

But it is contended, that these means would not be put in re- 
quisition ; and that it is impossible so great a saving of labour 
could take place in a branch of industry employing a million and 
a half of people, with any rational prospect of such an increase 
in the demand for labour in other employments, as would take 
up the hands that would be thrown idle. As this is an objec- 
tion jm which much stress has been laid, and which has been 
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reproduced in a thousand different shapes, it will be proper to 
examine it somewhat in detail. 

In the first place, it is necessary to observe, that an improve- 
ment which had the effect of sinking the price of cottons nine- 
tenths, — that is, which enabled one-tenth of the capital and la- 
bour now engaged in that manufacture, to produce the same 
quantity of commodities, could not possibly have the effect to 
throw the other nine-tenths out of employment. The demand 
for cottons, instead of remaining stationary, would, in such cir- 
cumstances, be very greatly increased. Those who subsist by 
their labour, and whose command over the necessaries and lux- 
uries of life is always comparatively limited, form an immense 
majority of the population of every country*. And any con- 
siderable reduction in the price of a commodity in general re- 
quest, has almost always been found to extend the demand for 
it in a much greater proportion. This has been eminently the 
case with the cotton manufacture itself. It would perhaps be 
impossible to name any branch of industry in which so great ail 
increase has taken place in the power of production ; and yet, it 
is certain that the extension of the market, consequent on every 
new invention to save labour and expense, has always occasion- 
ed the employment of an additional number of hands. Now, 
there is no reason to conclude that the effect of improvements 
in time to come, will be in any respect different from their effects 
hitherto. Such a reduction of price as we have here supposed, 
would give our cottons a decided superiority in every market in 
the world. Foreign States would in vain attempt to prohibit 
their introduction. Cheap goods are always sure to make their 
way through every barrier. To use the just and forcible ex- 
pressions of Sir Josiah Child ; 4 They that can give the best price 

* for a commodity , shall never fail to have it by one means or 
6 other; of such force , subtilty , and violence , as the gehdral course 

* of trade . 9 

But, in the second place, we go further, and contend, that the 
advantages attending the introduction of machinery do not, as 
Mr Malthus supposes, at all depend on the market extending 
in proportion . to the reduction in the price of commodities. 
They arc equln great in cases where no such extension can 
take place. — Ware the price of cottons reduced in the propor- 
tion of ten to one, at the same time that the demand for them 
could nq| be extended, it is certainly true, that nine-tenths of 
the capital and industry engaged in the cotton manufacture 
would be thrown out of that employment: But, is it not equally 
certain, that there would be a proportionable extension of the 
demand for the produce of other branches of industry? n Tiie 
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means by which the purchasers formerly paid for the high-priced 
cottons could «0 1 possibly be diminished by thU increased fa- 
cility of productions They would still have the same capitallo 
employ, apd-the same revenue to expend. The only difference 
would, be, that tone-tenth of the .sum which previously been 
required to procure on adequate supply of cottons, would now 
be sufficient for that purpose $ and that the Remaining nine- 
tenths would be applied to the purchase of some other Species of 
commodities— we say, would be applied s for although we may 
have enough dC one particular* commodity, it is absolutely im- 
possible that we can ever -have what we should reckon a suffi- 
cient supply of ati sorts of commodities. There are no limits to 
the passion for accumulation. 

Nec Croesi fortune, unquant , nec Persfca Regna , 

Sufficient animo — - 

The portion of revenue that hadbeeti set * free by the fall 
in the price of cottons, would not :be^9l^itted to* lie idle. It 
would unquestionably be r t|>^ie4>^^pp[0hase an additional 
quantity of something else s The demand of the 

society would not, therefore, be in the sa^hte^t degree impaired. 
Whatever capital and labour had been, disengaged from the 
manufacture of cottons, might be aftenvards as profitably em- 
ployed in the production of those commodities^ for which there 
would be an equivalent increase of demand. And after the 
lapse of such a period as would permit their transfer to these 
new employments, labour would be again ia as great request as 
ever, while every individual would be able to obtain ten times 
the former quantity of cottons for the same quantity of labour, or 
of any other commodity whose value had remained copstant* 

It has, however, been contended (Sismondi, NoUveaux Prin - 
‘ cipcs, tome 2de. p. 3 25.), that when machinery is employed to 
perform that work which had previously been performed by 
means of labourers, the price of the commodity is seldom Or 
never diminished to such an extent as to render the reduction of 
price equivalent to the wages of the labourer* thrown out of 
employment. The invention of machinery, saysjhf. &*moGdi, 
which would produce cottons 5 per cent^J^|»w the present 
priced would occasion the dismissal of every^O{»faq>inner and 
weaver in England ; while the increased d emand Tor other com- 
modities, occasioned by this trifling saving, would barely afford 
employment for 5 per cent., or one twentieth part of the disen- 
gaged hands ; so tnat were an improvement of this kind to take 
place, the vast majority of these persons must either be starved 
outright, or provided for in the workhouse. But, in making this 
statement, M. Sismondi 1ms neglected one most important $le* 
vo£. xxxv. no. 69, H 
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ment— lie has not told us how his machines arc to be produced. 
I£ as M. Sismondi has tacitly assumed, the machines cost nothing 
—•if, like atmospheric air, they are the free gift of Providence, 
and do not require any labour to produce them— then, instead 
of prices fulling 5 per cent., they would fall to nothing : and 
every farthing that had formerly been devoted to the purchase 
of cottons, would now be set at liberty, and devoted to the pur- 
chase of other commodities. But if, by stating that the intro- 
duction of new machinery has reduced the price of cottons 5 per. 
cent., M. Sismondi means, as he must do, that 20,000/. invested 
in one of his improved machines, will produce the same quan- 
tity of cottons as 21,000/. employed as circulating capital, or 
in the machinery now in use; then it is plain, tha* J, pails of 
all the capital formerly employed in the cotton lmumfactme 
will now be employed in the manufacture of machinciy, and 
that the other 9 \ partwi&fotfm a fund fa support the laboureis 
engaged in prakuci ng^0^^q«ntnoditi^ for which, owing to the 
fall of 5 per cent. ,in mpdf *of cottons, a proportionally great- 
er demand must* be ^g^p^iccd. In this case, therefore, it is 
plain that, instead of 4U*rcnty out of every twenty -ouc labourers 
employed in the cotton manufacture being turned out of em- 
ployment, there would not be a single individual in that situa- 
tion. But as this reasoning proceeds on the supposition that the 
machines would last only one year, M. Sismondi might still con- 
tend, that, if they were fitted to last ten .or twenty years, there 
would be a deficiency of employment. The truth is, however, 
that the reverse holds good ; anq that, instead of being diminish- 
ed, the demand for labour is increased, according as the machines 
become. more durable. Suppose profits are at 10 per cent., 
when a capital of 20,000/. is invested in a machine calculated to 
last one year, the goods produced by it must sell for ii2,000/., 
viz. 2000/. as profits, and 20,000/. tp^replace the machine itsell. 
But if the machine were fitted to last ten years, then the goods 
produced by it, instead of selling for 22,000/., would only sell 
for 3264&i viz. 2000/. as profits, and 1254/. to accumulate as an 
annuity for ten years, to replace the original capital of 20,000/. 
Thus it appe$Tty that, by introducing a machine constructed 
trith an eqnttnnpiial, which should last ten years instead of our 
year, the prat* 1 of the commodities produced bv it would be 
sunk to about one-seventh of their former price. The consum- 
ers of feottons would, therefore, by means of their equally in- 
creased demand for other articles, henceforth afford employ- 
ment for six-sevenths of the disengaged labourers. But this is 
not the only effect that would be produced. The proprietor of 
the machine would have, exclusive of the ordinary profit on his 
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capital, at the end of the first year, an additional revenue , &r> 
stock of 1254/., or T \,th of the value of his machine, which he 
must necessarily expend in one way or other in the payment of 
wages; at the end of the second year, tjiis additional revenue 
or stock would be increased to about Jth of the value of the 
machine ; and, in the latter, years of its existence, it is plain 
that, far from having declined, the demand for labour must have 
very nearly i doubted. 

It appears, therefore, that no improvement of machinery can 
possibly diminish the demand fpr labour, or reduce the rate of 
wages. The introduction of machinery into one employment* 
necessarily occasions an equal or greater demand for the dism* 
gaged labourers in some other employment . The only hardship 
which it ever imposes on the labourer, is, that in some cases it 
forces him to change his business. This, however, is not a very 
material one. A person who has ed^to habits of in- 
dustry and application, canbe d from one employ- 

ment to another. The yarkMis «uh^^B| branches of all the 
great departments of industry have sj^p^^buigs in common, 
that an individual who has attained to^&yi ^consider able profi- 
ciency in one, has seldom much difficulty |U attaining to a like 
proficiency in any other. It is easy for'#' weaver of cotton to 
become a weaver of broad cloths, or of linen; and it would re- 
quire a very limited degree of instruction, to teach the maker of 
a cart or plough to construct a thrashing machine. 

, Mr Malthus, however, is not satisfied with this reasoning. 

* In withdrawing capital, * he says, 4 from one empldyment, and 
4 placing it in another, there is almost always a considerable 
4 loss. Even if the whole of the remainder were directly em- 
4 ployed, it would be less in amount. Though it might yield a. 
4 greater produce, it would not command the same quantity of 
4 labour as before; and, unless more menial servants were used, 

4 tnany persons would be thrown out of employment; and thus 
4 the power of the whole capital to command the same quantity 
4 of labour, would evidently depend upon the ccmtivigiency of 
4 the vacant capitals being withdrawn undiminished from their old 
4 occupations , and finding immediately employment 

4 in others . 9 (Principles of Political Ecohbmjr^|ir404.) Mr 
Malthus means by this to state, that, although, ule effective de- 
mand of the society would not be diminished by an increased 
facility of production — for he distinctly admits that such dimi- 
nution would not take place — yet, unless the whole fixed capital 
which had been rendered useless by the improvement, could be 
withdrawn^ and invested in some other branch, there would be 
no Mans of supplying this demand, or of employing the same 

W TT a 
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• quantity of labour as before. But this objection is altogether 
founded on a mistake, into which it is not a little surprising that 
so able aft economist as Mr Malthus should have fallen* A ma- 
nufacturer’s power to employ labour does not depend on the en- 
tire amount of his capital, but on the amount of that piortion on- 
ly which is circulating . A capitalist who is possessed of a hun- 
dred steam engines, and of 50,900/* of circulating capital* has no 
greater demand for labour, and does not employ a single work" 
man more than the capitalist who has no machinery, and on- 
ly 50,000/, devoted exclus^yely to the payment of wages. All 
this portion could, however, be withdrawn.; and, as it is by its 
extent that the extent of the power to employ labour is always 
regulated, it cannot be true, that, when capitals are transferred 
from one business to another, ‘ many persons would be thrown 
* out of employment. ’ 

It cannot, indeed, be denied, that an individual who is oblig- 
ed to transfer bis capiat W lose all the profit he formerly de- 
rived from that portt^^Uch cannot be transferred. But, is 
the State to be authorised ft* prevent the introduction of improv- 
ed machinery, merely becatrse the old clumsy machinery may be 
thereby superseded, ftftd the capital invested in it lostV A few 
individuals may lose; but the whole society is always sure to de- 
rive a great accession of wealth from the adoption of every de- 
vice by which labour can be saved. We have already shown, 
that neither the power nor the will to purchase commodities, is, 
or can be diminished by an improvement of machinery ; and as 
the means oj employing labour depends on the amount of circu- 
lating capital which can be withdrawn without loss, it is plain 
they could not be diminished.. The wages of labour would, 
therefore, continue as high as before while the reduction in the 
price of commodities would enable these wages to exchange for 
a greater share of the necessaries and the comforts of life. It 
appears, therefore, however much it may be at variance with die 
common opinions on the subject, that an improvement in ma- 
chinery is always more advantageous to the labourer than the 
capitalist. In particular cases, it may reduce the profits of the 
latter, and deftgpy a portion of his capital ; but it cannot, in any 
case, dimim*jh4M wages of the labourer, while it must raise their 
value relatively to commodities, and improve his condition* 

We concede to Mr Maltbus that, were the foreign demand 
for our erttons and hardware suddenly to cease, it might be dif- 
ficult, peSaps impossible, to find an equally advantageous em- 
ployment for the capital and labour that would thus be thrQwn 
out of employment — (Principles of Political Economy, p. 41 1.) 
But although this is certainly a good reason why we bh^ld be 
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extremely cautious about adopting such measures as may*ha*e 
any tendency to place our foreign customers in a situation to 
manufacture for themselves, or to induce them forcibly to ex- 
clude us from their markets, we cannot perceive why it should 
have induced Mr Malthus to question the ad% r untage of im- 
provements in machinery. It still appears to us, that an in- 
creased facility of production would be equally advantageous in 
a country surrounaed by Bishop Berkeley’s wall of brass, as in 
a country maintaining an extensive intercourse with all the prin- 
cipal markets in the world. We can have ho motive to induce 
us to export cottons or other products, except a desire to ex- 
change them for such commodities as we wish to import from a*> 
broad. It is possible, however, that foreigners may refuse to 
give us these commodities in exchange for our cottons and hard- 
ware; and it is plain that, in such a case, we must either offer 
them some other commodity, whiSK 18^7may be disposed to ac- 
cept as an equivalent, or, if that impossible, we must our- # 
selves set about producing the comfftfedfties we wish to obtain. 
Now, supposing that we are compelled to have recourse to 
this latter alternative, and that, instead rf importing the wines 
of Portugal, the sugars of the West Indies, and the corn of 
Poland, we are obliged directly to produce these or equi- 
valent articles at home, is it possible to ‘doubt that it would 
be of the greatest advantage were wse to discover processes 
whereby we might be able to obtain them, or their substitutes, 
as cheap or cheaper than before? Mr Malthus has indeed said, 
that there are no grounds for supposing that such an improve- 
ment could take place; — and we ate not disposed to quarrel with 
- him about this opinion. But tfce^que&ion is not, whether the 
improvement can be made, but ^bether, if made^ it would not fie 
greatly and signally beneficial ?— and whether every approach 
to it be not advantageous ? 

.If the arts were equally advanced in different countries, com- 
modities would invariably be found to be cheapest and most a- 
bundant in those which nad the most extensive intercourse with 
foreigners! A commercial nation is enabled to avail* itself of 
all those natural facilities for producing 
which Providence has bestowed on di3&^ '^jteitries; and 
can, of course, command them at fc much dheaper rate than if 
it were forced to raise them at h orate. But the natural disad- 
vantages against which a country without commerce has to 
struggle, may be either partially or entirely overcome by a com- 
paratively rapid progress in the arts. Substitutes maybe found 
tor such commodities as it is impossible directly to produce, 
whitef in the production of others, improvements in the skill and 
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industry of the labourer, and in machinery, may more than 
counterbalance the disadvantage of an inferior soil, and an un- 
favourable climate. It is plain, therefore, that such inventions 
as facilitate the great work of production, instead of being less, 
as Mr Mai thus would have us to believe, are always more 
advantageous in countries destitute of foreign commerce. The 
discovery of a process which should enable us directly to pro- 
duce as good and as cheap claret as can be imported from 
France, would not, in the present state of the intercourse be- 
tween the two conntries, be of any considerable service. But 
were a stop put to this intercourse, were we excluded from those 
markets in which claret is to be met with, the invention Would 
become of the greatest utility. A thousand such instances might 
be given ; and in every case it would be found, that the value 
of me invention would be so.much the greater, according as the 
power* to resort to vftls diinin ished. 

Thus it appears, utmost facility of production can 

never be injurious, bfif ffest always be attended with the great- 
est advantage. Too t&Mi of one particular Commodity may be 
occasionally produced; but it is quite impossible that there can be 
too great a supply of eviery' commodity. For every excess there 
must be a corresponding deficiency. The fault is not irt pro- 
ducing too much, bht in producing commodities which do not 
suit the tastes of those With whom we wish to exchange them, 
or which we cannot ourselves consume. If we attend to these 
two grand requisite^,* we may increase the power of production 
a thousand or a million of times, and we shall be as free of all 
excess as if we diminished it in the same proportion. Every 
person in possession of commodities is qualified to become a de- 
manded Supposing, however, that, instead of bringing them to 
market, he chuses to consume them himself, then there is an end 
of the matter; and it is evident that the multiplication of such 
commodities to infinity, could never occasion a glut. Bdtjie 
does not consume them himself— he wishes to obtain other, 
commodities, and he offers them ih exchange.. In this case — 
and in this case Cjnly— there may be a glut; but why ? Not 
certainly be<csnis& thefe has been an excess of production, but 
because the%isO(l||S 0 ers halve not properly adapted their means to 
their ends. They wanted* for example, to obtain silks;, and 
they offered cottons in exchange for them : the proprietors of 
the silks ♦ere, however, already sufficiently supplied with cot- 
tons, and they wanted broad ckfths. Th’e cause of the glut is 
therefore obvious : It consists not in over-production, but in the 
production of cottons which were not wanted, jnstead of broad 
cloths which were wanted : Let this error be rectified, stnd the 
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glut will disappear. But, it may be said, the proprietors pf 
silks are not only supplied with cottons, they are also suppli- 
ed with cloth, and with eveny other commodity that it is in 
the power of the demandcrs to produce ! In, answer to this, 
it would perhaps be sufficient to state, that it is extremely im- 
probable, or rather impossible, that such a case could really 
occur in a commercial nation. We do not however wish to 
shelter ourselves under this cover, or to avoid grappling with 
the . objection in the most formidable shape in which it can 
be put. We admit the possibility of such a. case occurring; 
but we deny that it affords die shadow of a reason for doubt- 
ing the truth of the principles we have been endeavouring to 
establish. If those who want silks cannot obtain them in ex- 
change for broad doths, and such commodities as they are 
possessed of, and which they- do not want, they have all ob- 
vious resource at hand— rlet .thptu^^b^udon their production, 
and directly produce the silks whifcb> w$y do want. It is al- 
ways in their power to do tills, or to produce substitutes: 
and we have shown that, in shifting employments, all that por- 
tion of capital which is appropriated to the support of the la- 
bouring class, may always be transferred without the smallest 
loss. In no case, therefore, whether the country has or has not 
an intercourse with its neighbours, or whether the market for 
commodities can or cannot be extended, can the utmost facility 
of. production ever be attended with the slightest inconvenience. 
We might with equal truth pretend, that an increased fertility of 
soil and an increased salubrity of climate are injurious ! It is the 
wrong application of productive, power, the improper adaptation of 
means to ends, that is in every case the specific cause of gluts. But 
it is plain that the real, and only effectual remedy for this evil 
must be found, not in the adoption of measures calculated to raise 
the price of commodities, but in having recourse to a liberal and 
enlightened system of policy. Were we gradually to recur to 
the sound principle of a free trade, and to renounce every atr 
tempt to foster and encourage one Branch of industry rather 
than another, the chances of an injudicious production would 
be very greatly diminished, and, when i|^[id Opcur, it would be 
much sooner rectified. Hitherto, when'.i^p capital has 

been attracted to one branch pf Industry, instead of leaving it 
to be adjusted according to the effective demand, the State lias 
generally interfered to prevent the restoration of that natu- 
ral equilibrium of profit and of production which the ardour 
of speculation may sometimes derange; but which, w’lien left to 
itself, it will as certainly restore, JLt is to this interference on 
the part of the government — an interference which M. Sisraon- 
dj is perpetually invoking — that nine- tenths of the gluts which 
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now occur may be traced. The restrictive and prohibitive sy- 
stem has wrenched society out of its natural position. We have 
placed every thing on an insecure basis. Our com, laws, for 
example, by raising the average price of corn in this country to 
double its price in everv other country, prevents all exportation 
in a year of unusual plenty until the price has sunk 100 or 140 
percent, below the cost of production, and until theagricul- 
turists have been involved in the extreme of misery mi .min. 
Such is universally the case. Every factitious stimulus, what- 
ever may be its momentary effect on that department of indus- 
try to which it is applied, is immediately disadvantageous to o- 
thers, and ultimately ruinous to itself. No arbitrary regulation, 
no act of the legislature, can possibly add one single farthing 
to the capital or the industry of the country ; it can only give 
it a faulty aud unnatural direction. Besides, alter a sufficien- 
cy of capital has flowed into theseuew channels, a reaction must 
commence. There can b$p6 foreign vent far their surplus pro- 
duce; and whenever afty change of fashion, or fluctuation in 
the taste of the home consumers occasions a* falling off in the 
demand, the warehouses are sure to be filled with commodities 
which, in a stale of freedom, would never have been produced. 
The ignorant and the interested always ascribe such gluts to an 
excess of productive power. The truth is, however, that they 
conclusively indicate its diminution; and that they are the ne- 
cessary and inevitable result of the application of those poison- 
ous nostrums by which the natural and healthful state of the 
public economy is vitiated and deranged. 

The other division of our subject will require but a compa- 
ratively brief discussion. Having shown, we trust satisfactorily, 
that an increased facility of production must, in every case, ? be 
advantageous, it is comparatively easy to show, that an increase 
of the funds for supporting labour — that is, that a saving of ex- 
pense, and fin increase of capital, must also be advantageous. 

In order to demonstrate the advantage derived from his * un- 
product! ve consumew, • Mr Mai thus assumes, that ‘ the con- 
sumption ax^i;de#imk#^ca|ioned by die persons employed in 
productive labour, eph alone furnish a motive to the ac- 

cumulation anff eipploymeotof capital. ’ ( Principles , gtc. p.S 58.) 
Now, as it is admitted, op ^ hands, that the revenues of the 
unnroductire classes must, ih<#$e$ycftse, be derived directly or 
indirectly from the revenues of those who produce, the propo- 
sition laid down by Mr Malthus really amounts to this, that 
were the whole produce of industry to belong to the labourer 
$p<j| his employer, society would never make any progress ; jjiat, 
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in such circumstances^ it would be impossible for either the one 
or the other to accumulate capital ; and that, before accumula- 
tion can take place) it is necessary that an interloper— a person 
who has not assisted in the raising of th§ produce— should be 
enabled appropriate a considerable portion to himselfj This, 
we can assure our readers) is no forced construction. It is the 
necessary and the only inference that can be deduced from the 
principle stated by Mr Malthus. If it did not lead to this con- 
clusion, it could give no support to his theory. 

Had Mr Malthus said, that the consumption and demand of 
the workmen employed in the production of commodities, could 
never, iu the event of their getting the whole fo themselves, be 
a sufficient motive to induce capitalists to accumulate or em- 
ploy stock, he would have been perfectly correct. Still, how- 
ever, it puzzles us to conjecture how this unfavourable state of 
things could have been at all improved by die circumstance of 
a third party — of a tax-gatherer, we presume — who had not 
assisted in the production, being permitted to abstract a por- 
tion of the produce. But this is foreign to the subject. The 
question is not, whether accumulation can take place when the 
labourer gets the whole produce of his labour — for, in that case, 
it is admitted by all economists that it could not — but whether 
it can go on when he , and he alo?ie 9 shares it with his employer? 
Now, in this case, it is certain that it could. Suppose the la- 
bourer gets four-fifths, his employer would retain the other 
one-fiftti, which he could either consume himself, or add to 
,his capital, and with which, if «o added, he would be able 
to employ additional labourers next year. It is clear to de- 
monstration, that the society might go on in this way, mak- 
ing constant additions to its capital, and employing a con- 
stantly increasing number of labourers, provided only that 
population were augmented in the same proportion. If it 
did not increase so rapidly as capital,, wages wojjld rise ; and 
the labourers, instead of getting four-fifths or 80 per cent., 
might get nineteen-twentieths or 95 per cent, of the produce of 
their industry. In a community consisting only of capitalists 
and labourers, where there was a groatAjUity of pro auction, 
and where taxation was unknown, the prevalence of a strong 
spirit of economy, and of a desire txr accumulate, would most 
probably produce this effect- There^js no reason, however, to 
fear that the rise of wages and fall of profits would ever proceed 
to such an extreme as to prevent further accumulation. The 
rise of wages would, for a while, give an extraordinary stimulus 
to population j but after they had increased so as to cause a 
ponderable diminution of profits, accumulation would become 
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less rapid, and the demand for labour would continue to de- 
cline, until the diminution of demand and the increased supply 
of workmen } had, by their joint operation, sunk wages to the 
proper level. It is plain, therefore, that such a society might 
go on indefinitely increasing in wealth and population, though 
ho such thing as an unproductive class had ever been heard of. 
The division of the produce of industry would not always be the 
same. At one period the labourer would get a larger, and at 
another a less proportion. When he got most, his condition, 
or, or which is the same thing, the condition of the great masi 
of society would be most prosperous ; when he got least, he 
would have the satisfaction to know, that what he hail lost was 
accumulated as capital ; and that, instead of being wasted in 
the building of Pavilions, and the embroidery of Hussar jackets, 
it was applied ty promote industry — to increase that fund by 
whose amount the demand for labour must always be regulated. 

It is admitted by Mr Malthus, ( Principles , &c. p. 3 1 ), that that 
portion of revenue which is saved from expenditure, and set apart 
to form an additional capital, is as effectually consumed as the 
gunpowder which is used in the firing of a feu dejoie . But, in 
the one case, it is consumed by persons who reproduce a greater 
value, and, in the other, by those who reproduce no value what- 
ever. It may no doubt be highly proper and necessary that such 
an unproductive consumption should take place ; but to maintain 
that it contributes to the increase of national wealth, .is quite 
the same thing as to maintain, that that wealth would he in- 
creased by throwing a portion of it into the sea I 

Wherever there is the power, the will to consume will never 
be wanting. The real difficulty is not in the eating of a good 
dinner, but in the getting of a good dinner to eat. If produc- 
tion he sufficiently stimulated, consumption may be left to itself? 
and Mr Malthus may dismiss his fears, that ‘ without a large 
expenditure *on the part of Government, * we should have a 
continued glut of co$Uboditics ! At .all events, we must not 
suffer ourselves to be misled by his authority. We must not 
suppose that there is any thing productive in taxation — any 
thing advantageous^ e classes. It cannot indeed 

be altogether Aspenrf;*^ the* lower it is reduced the 
better, 4 Le meilleur de tbus ie^plans de Finance est de depm- 
6 serpeu , et lc meilleur di^^ug i^iinpots est le plus petit. * 
•The industry erf an agriculturist be exerted ; he m\i endea- 
vour to raise linger crops, if h e knows he can exchange his sur- 
plus corn for labour, manufactured goods, or aBryotheV commo* 
dity he may wish to acquire. But, will any be pro- 

duced, by taking a half or a third of hi#-- { support 
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some useless regiment, some pampered sinecurist, or some pro- 
fligate mistress ? Arc we to be told, that the prospect of enjoy- 
ing increased comfort, and comparative respectability and ease, 
as the fruit of exertion, will operate, as a less powerful stimulus 
to industry and economy, than the desire of satisfying the thank- 
less and insatiable rapacity of the tax-gatherer ? Mr Multhus 
argues as if consumption stood still when taxes are reduced. 
But when this takes place, the fortunes of those from whom 
they are levied are proportionably augmented. Consumption 
operates with equal certainty, and to precisely the same ex- 
tent, in the one case as in the other. The only difference is, 
that a reduction of taxation enables those by whose labour 
commodities arc produced, to consume a greater proportion 
of them. They are, in consequence, stimulated to still greater 
exertion; and this, as we have already shown, must necessarily 
augment the capital of the country, and the demand for labour. 
So long as the commodities produced are fitted for the use of 
those with whom it is intended to exchange' them, or of the 
producers themselves, it is altogether impossible that they can 
ever be. in excess. Jf they arc, it is from miscalculation — from 
the wrong adaptation of means to ends, and not from the absence 
of the tax-gatherer. Taxation in every formds an evil; and, 
when carried to the extent to which it was formerly carried in 
Holland, and is now carried in this country, it becomes, in the 
words of Dr Smith, ‘ a curse equal to the barrenness of the soil 
4 and the inclemency of the heavens. ’ 


Art. VII. The Shooter's Guide, By J. B. Johnson. 12mo. 

Edwards Sc Knibb, 18*9. 

XTITiien Lord Dacre (then Mr Brand) brought into the House 
of Commons his bill tor the amendment of the Game 
Laws, a system of greater mercy and humanity v^as in vain re- 
commended to that popular branch oft he Legislature. « Tim in- 
terests of humanity, and the interests the Jojd pf the manor, 
were not, 'however, opposed; to each Jftor any attempt 

made to deny the superior > unpoit&Jtee^of the last. No such 
bold or alarming ^opics wer^ tigifated; but it was contended 
that, if laws were less re would be more par- 

tridges—if the lower orders of mankind were not torn from 
their families and banished to Botany Bay, hares and pheasant* 
would bo- mdreasedm number, or, at least, not diminished. 
It js long experience, that mankind ever 
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think of recurring to humane expedients for effecting tlieir ob- 
jects. The rulers who ride the people never think of coaxing 
and patting till they have worn out the lashes of their whips, 
and broken the rowels of their spurs. The legislators of the 
trigger replied, that two laws had lately passed* which would 
answer their purpose of preserving game ; the one, on act for 
transporting men found with arms in their hands for the pur- 
poses of killing game in the night ; the other, an act for render- 
ing the buyers of the game equally guilty with the seller, and 
for involving both in the same penalty. Three seasons have e- 
lapsed since the last of these laws was passed ; and we appeal to 
the experience of all the great towns m England, whether the 
difficulty of procuring game is in the slightest degree increased*' 
— whether hares, partridges and pheasants, are not purchased 
with as much facility as before the passinjg this act ? — whether 
the price of such unlawful commodities is even in the slightest 
degree increased ? Let the Assize and Sessions’ Calendars bear 
witness, whether the law for transporting poachers has not had 
the most direct tendency to encourage brutal assaults and fern* 
cious murders. There is hardly now a Jail-delivery in which 
some gamekeeper has not murdered a poacher — or some poach- 
er a gamekeeper If the question concerned the pigment of 
five pounds, a poacher would hardly risk his life radiCT than be 
taken ; but when he is to go to Botany Bay for seven years, he 
summons together his brother poachers — they get brave from 
rum, numbers and despair — ana a bloody battle ensues. 

Another method by which it is attempted to defeat the de- 
predations of the poacher, is, by setting spring guns to murder 
any person who comes within their reach ; and it is to this last 
new feature in the supposed Game Laws, to which, on the pre- 
sent occasion, we intend principally to confine our notice. * 
We utterly disclaim all hostility to the game laws in general. 
Game ought to belong to those who feechit. All the landowft* 
ers in England are fairly entitled to all the game in England, 
These laws qfe constructed upon a basis of substantial justice; 
buMhere is a greet deklofalMrdity and tyranny mingled with 
them, and « <Jesire on the f>prt of' the 

country gentleMe^ of tJiesefewst## 

the ‘highest point ^ . ‘ • * 1 

* Is it lawfuLto put W « gnn, or' 

machine, an unqualified panon t>Mpas*tog~ upon your woods or 
fields in pursuit of game, rnidwho^has received daenotice of 
your intention, and of the risk to which he » mpafdkt* This, 
we think, is stating the question as fidriy#lf<2|yiiaP^* We 
purposely exclude gardens, orchards, and'ltl 
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dwellinghouse. We exclude, also, all felonious intention on 
the pait of the deceased. The object of his expedition shall be 
proved to be gamd; and the notice he received of his danger 
shall be allowed to be as complete as possible. It must also be 
part of the case, that the spring gun was placed there for the 
express purpose of defending the game, by killing Or wounding 
the poacher, or spreading terror* or doing any thing that a rea- 
sonable man ought to know would happen from such a proceed- 
ing. 

Suppose any gentleman were to give notice that all other 
persons must abstain from his manors; that he himself and his 
servants paraded the woods and fields with loaded pistols and 
blunderbusses, and would shoot any body who fired at a par- 
tridge; and suppose he were to keep his word, and shoot 
through the head some rash trespasser who defied this bravado, 
and was determined to have his sport : — Is there any doubt that 
he would be guilty of murder ? We suppose no resistance on 
the part of the trespasser; but that, the moment he passes the 
line of demarcation with his dogs and gun, lie is shot dead by 
the proprietor of the land from behind a tree. If this is not 
murder, what is murder ? We will make the case a little bet- 
ter for the homicide Squire. It shall be night ; the poacher, an 
unqualified person, steps over the line of demarcation with his 
nets and snares, and i* instantly shot through the head by the 
pistol of the proprietor. We have no doubt that this would be 
murder — that it ought to be considered as murder, and punish- 
ed as murder. We think this so clear, that it would be a waste 
of time to argue it* There is no kind of resistance on the part 
of the deceased ; no attempt to run away ; he is not even chal- 
lenged : but instantly shot dead by the proprietor of the wood, 
for no Other crime than the intention of killing game unlawfully. 
We do not suppose that any man, possessed of the* elements of 
few and common sense, would deny this to be a case of murder, 
let the previous notice to the deceased have been as perfect as it 
could be. 'It is true, a trespasser in a park may be killed ; but 
then it is when he will not render himself to the keepers* upon 
an hue end cry to ftand to the Kmg’speate.* But deer are pro* 
petty, game is not;, and this poweco£ staying deer-stealers is 
uy the 2lst Edward L, 4e Male/aetaribus in Pareis 9 and by 3d 
and 4th William & Mfey, c. 10.^ &> rioters may be hilled* 
house-burners, ravisber% felons refesing to be arrested, felons 
escaping, felons breaking a civil process— may 

ell he put ftyjgath*# All these Oases of justifiable homicide are 
laid down, rim tjflptfttrfl in our books. But who ever heard* 
tha| to pUmWlksridier was justifiable homicide ? It has long 
been decided, that it is unlawful to kill a dog who is pursuing 
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game In a manor. « To decide the contrary, ’ says Lord EI- 
lcnborough, * would outrage reason and sense. * — Vere V. Lord 
Cawdor and King, 1 1 East. 368. Pointers have always been 
treated by tBe Legislature with gtcat delicacy and consideration. 
To * wish to be a dog , and to boy the moon , * is not quite so mad 
a wish as the poet thought it. 

If these things arc so, wiiat is the difference between the act 
of firing yourseJf, and placing an engine which does the same 
thing? In the one case, your hand puils the trigger; in the 
other, it places the \rirc which communicates with the trigger, 
and causes the death of the trespasser. There ifc tlic same in- 
tention of slaying in both cases — there is precisely the same hu- 
man agency in both cases ; only the stops are rather more numer- 
ous in the latter case. As to the bad effects of allow ing proprie- 
tors of game to put trespassers to death at once, or to set guns 
that will do it, we can have no hesitation in saying, that the first 
method, df giving the powei of life and death to Enquires, would 
be by far tne most humane. For, as we have observed in a 
previous Essay on the Game Laws, a live armigcral spring-gun 
would distinguish an accidental tre^pa** ser from a real poacher — 
a woman or a boy from a man — perhaps might spare a friend 
or an acquaintance — or a father of a family with ten children— 
or a small freeholder who voted for Administiation. But this 
new rural artillery must destroy, without mercy, every one who 
approaches it. 

In die case of Hot vcisus Wilks, Esq., the four Judges, Ab- 
bot, Bailey, Holroyd and Best, gave their opinions seriatim on 
points connected with this question. In this case, as reported 
in Chetwynd’s edition of Burns’s Justice, 1820, Vol. II. p. 500, 
Abbot C. J. observes as follows. 

* 1 cannot say that repeated and increasing acts of aggression may 
not reasonably call for increased means of defence and protection. 
1 believe that many of the persons who cause*engines of this descrip- 
tion to be placed in their grounds, do not do so with att intention to 
injure any person, but really believe that the publication of notices 
will prevent any person from sustaining an injury $ and that no per- 
son having the notice given him, tdB be weak and foolish enough to 
expose hitnself to the pefifou* consequence* of .his trespass. Many 
pereons who place such engines t fo do so fee the; 1 p m* 

pose of preventing, by mea^a.of terror, ipjyy to their property, ra* 
ther than from any motive of .ftafog maHcieUs injury. ’ 

&»Increosedflfcieans of device and protection, ’ but increased 
(bis Lordship should remefebto^ psjmentflfftve pounds 

to instant death — and instant death inflici(^iLyn^^#ie arm of 
law, but by the arm of the proprietor-^^» ( ^^&|frH ChieF 

* 
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Justice of the King’s Bench intend to say, that the impossibility 
of putting an end tp poaching by other means would justify the 
infliction of death upon the offender ? Is he so ignorant of the 

C hilosopby of punishing, as to imagine he has nothing to do 
ut to give ten stripes inMead of two, an hundred instead of ten, 
and a thousand, if an hundred will not do ? to .substitute the pri- 
son for pecuniary fines, and the gallows instead of the jail ? It 
is impossible so enlightened a Judge can forget, that the sym- 
pathies of mankind must be consulted ; that it would be wrong 
to break a person upon the wheel for stealing a penny loaf, anti 
that gradations in punishment must be cnreiully accommodated 
to giadations in ciimc; that if poaching is punished more than 
mankind in general think it ought to be punished, the fault will 
either escape w ith impunity, 01 the delinquent be driven to despe- 
ration ; that if poaching and murder are punished equally, every 
poacher will be an assassin. Besides, loo, if the principle is 
right iti ihe unlimited and unqualified manner in which the 
Chief Justice puts it — if defence gooN on increasing with aggres- 
sion, the Legislature at le.T-t must determine upon their equal 
pace. If an act of Parliament made it a capital offence to 
poach upon a manor, as it is to commit a burglary in a dwell- 
inghouse, it might then be as lawful to shoot a person for ties- 
passing upon jour manor, as it is to kill a thief for breaking 
into your house. But the real question is — and so in sound rea- 
soning his Lordship should have put it-*— ‘ If the law at this mo- 
‘ merit determine* the aggic*sion to be in such a stale, that it 
( merits only a pecuniary fine alter summons and proof, im-» any 
‘ sporadic squire the right to say, that it shall be punished with 
* death, before any summons and without any proof?’ 

It appears to us, too, very singular, to say, that manj r persons 
who cause engines of this description to be placed in their 
ground, do not do so with an intention of injuring any person, 
but really believe that the publication of notices will prevent 
any person from sustaining an injury, and that no person, hav- 
ing the notice given him, will be weak and foolish enough to 
expose himself to the perilous ^consequences of his trespass. 
But if this is the real bplief of the engineer— if he thinks the 
inure notice will keep people away— -then he ropst think it a mere 
iiitttjjity that the gun? 'should be placed at alji if he thinks that 
mntiy will be deterred, and a few come, then he must mean to 
shoot those few. He who believes hi? gun will never be called 
upon to do its duty, need sbt no 0 bI and trust to rumour of 
their being *4gjk *or being loaded* for his protection. Against 
the gun ittsqH^^aprder we have no complaint ; they are per- 
fectly fnirlijlip^p^Pr^ : our quarrel is with the bullets. He 
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who sets n loaded gun, means it should go off if it is touched : 
But what signifies the mere empty wish that there may be no 
mischief when I perform an action which my common sense 
tells me may produce the worst mischief? If I hear a great 
noise in the street, and fire a bullet to keep people quiet, 1 may 
not perhaps have intended to kill ; 1 may have wished to have 
produced quiet by mere terror , and I may have expressed a 
strong hope that my object has been effected without the de- 
struction of human life* Still I have done that which every 
man of sound intellect knows is likely to kill ; and if any one 
falls from iny act, I am guilty of murder. 4 Further , 9 (says 
Lord Coke), 4 if there be an evil intent, though that intent ex- 
4 tendeth not to death, it is murder. Thus, if a man, knowing 
* that many people are in the street, throw a stone over the 
4 wall, intending only to frighten them, or to give them a little 
4 hurt, and thereupon one is killed — this is murder — for he had 
4 an ill intent ; though that intent extended not to death, and 
4 though he knew not the party slain. 9 3 Inst . 57. If a man 
is not mad, he must be presumed to foresee common conse- 
quences if he puts a bullet into a spring gun — he must be sup- 
posed to foresee that it will kill any poacher who touches the 
wire— and to that consequence he must stand. Wc do not sup- 
pose all preservers of game to be so bloodily inclined that they 
would prefer the death of a poacher to his staying away. Their 
object is to preserve game ; they have no objection to preserve 
the lives of their fellow-creatures also, if both can exist at the 
same time ; if not, the least worthy of God’s creatures must fall 
—the rustic without a soul — not the Christian partridge —not 
the immortal pheasant — not die rational woodcock, or the ac- 
countable hare. 

The Chief Justice quotes the instance of glass and spikes 
fixed upon walls. He cannot mean to infer from this, be- 
cause thfe law connives at the infliction of such small punish- 
ments for the protection of property, that it does allow, or 
ought to allow, proprietors to proceed to the punishment of 
death. Small means of amwying trespassers may be consist- 
ently admitted by the law, though mor* severe ones are forbid- 
den, and ought to be forbidden; vaAm it follows, that what is 
good in any degree, is good in the highest degree. You may 
correct a servant boy wifh a switch ; hut if you bruise him sore- 
ly, you are liable to be fodicted — if you kill him, you are hang- 
ed. A blackf nfitli corrected his servant with a bar of iron ; the 
boy died, and the blackstnlttt WAs executed. Of jj fo Cas e* Kel. 
64-5. A woman kicked and stamped her child 

— she was found guilty of murder. 261. Si 
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immoderate suo jure utatur , tunc tens homicidii sit . There is, 
besides, this additional difference in the two cases put by the 
Chief Justice, jthat no publication of notices can be so plain, ill 
the case of the guns, as the sight of the glass or the spikes ; for 
a trespasser may not believe in the notice which he receives, or 
he Uiay think he shall see the gun, and* so avoid it, or that he 
may have the good luck to avoid it, if he docs not see it ; where- 
as of the presence of the glass or the spikes he can have no 
doubt; and he has no hope of placing his hand in any spot where 
they are not. In the one case, he cuts his fingers upon full and 
perfect notice, the notice of his own senses ; in the other case, 
he loses his life after a notice which lie may disbelieve, and by 
an engine which he may hope to escape. 

Mr Justice Bailey observes, in the same case, that it is not an 
indictable offence to set spring guns : peihaps not. It is not an 
indictable offence to go about with a loaded pistol, intending to 
shoot any body who grins at you ; but, if you do it, you are 
hanged : many inchoate acts arc innocent, the consummation of 
which is a capital offence. 

This is not a case where the motto applies of Volenti non Jit 
injuria . The man does not will to be hurt, but he wills to get 
the game; and, with that rash confidence natural to many cha- 
racters, believes he shall avoid the evil and gain the good. On 
the Contrary, it is a case which exactly arranges itself under the 
maxim, Quando aliquid prohibetm cx dtrcito 9 prohibetur et per 
obliquum . Give what notice he may, the proprietor cannot law- 
fully shoot a trespasser (who neither runs nor resists) with a 
loaded pistol he cannot do it ex dtrecto ; — how then can he do 
it per obliquum , by arranging on the ground the pistol which 
commits the murder ? * 


Mr Justice Best delivers the following opinion. His Lord- 
ship concluded as follows — 

* This cafe has been discussed at the bar, as if these engines were 
exclusively ffeferted to for the protection of game ; but I consider 
them arf lawfully applicable to die protection of every species of pro- 
P#*y aga&kt Unlawful trespassers. But if even they might not im* 
fcHy be ui»d for $i© prdtectiott of game^f, for one, should bo efc- 
tremefy^Md to mmiimk Mans, sf they were foond sufficient for 
tftWI pm§mm ; idHUMtHt great object ftot gentlemen should 
bffUO IMetnptatiOd^'Mido id ceuntm* ftmoogst their neighbours 

ipt tenant!?, whett interests musi^ fn i ^iftl ly advanced py such a 
The 4tdm*ef society inna^^ereby better preserved, 
«pd tfw mnM ddvantage and d e p e ^ pw a ce of the higher and loner 
rf botween each other, ' more beneficially 

a neighbouring country, the baneful 
of the landed gentry ; and in ah 
VOL.3flC*f. I 
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ingenious work, lately published by a foreigner, we learn the fetal 
effects of a like system on the Continent. By preserving game, gen* 
tleraen are tempted to reside in the country ; and, considering that 
the diversion of the field is the only one of which they can partake 
on their estates, 1 am of opinion that, for the purpose I have stated, 
it is of essential importance that this species of property should be 
inviolably protected. ’ 

If this speech of Mr Justice Best is correctly reported, it fol- 
lows, that a man may put his fellow- creatures to death for any 
infringement of his property — for picking the sloes and black- 
berries off his hedges — for breaking a few dead sticks out of 
them by night or by day — with resistance or without resistance— 
with warning or without warning ; — a strange method this of 
keeping up the links of society, and maintaining the dependence 
of the lower upon the higher classes. It certainly is of import- 
ance that gentlemen should reside on their estates in the coun- 
try ; but not that gentlemen with such opinions as these should 
reside. The more they are absent from the country, the less 
strain will there be upon those links to which the learned judge 
alludes — the more firm that dependence upon which he places 
so just a value. In the case of Dean versus Clayton, Bart., the 
Court of Common Pleas were enually divided upon the lawful- 
ness of killing a dog coursing an hare by means of a concealed 
dog-spear. Wc confess that we cannot see the least difference 
between transfixing with a spear, or placing a spear so that it 
will transfix ; and, therefore, if Vere versus L.ord Cawdor and 
King, is good law, the action could have been maintained in 
Dean versus Clayton ; but the solemn consideration concerning 
the life of the pointer is highly creditable to all the judges. 
They none of them say that it is lawful to put a trespassing 
pointer to death under any circumstances, or that theyjthem- 
selves would be glad to do it; they all seem duly impressed with 
the recollection that they are deciding the fate of an animal 
faithfully ministerial to the pleasures of the upper classes of so- 
ciety : there is an awful desire to do their duty, and a "dread of 
any rash and intemperate decision. Seriously speaking, we can 
hardly believe this report of Mr Justice ‘Best’s speech to bp cor- 
rect; yet we take it from a book which gtuAfcs the practice of 
nine-tenths of all the magistrates of Eagland; Spines a judge,.— a 
cool, calm man, in whosehands arethe issues of life and 
from whom so many miserabfe trebling human beings av^dt 
their destiny — does he tell us, and tell ns in a court « Jhstifcfei 
that he places such little value ofi the life of he him- 
self would plot the destruction of his for the 

preservation of a few hares and partridges?’ f i^Mbhig which 
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€ falls from me * (says Mr Justice Bailey) c shall have a tendency 

to encourage the practice. * — * I consider them 9 (says Mr : 
Justice. Best) g as lawfully applicable to the protection of every" 
c species of property ; but, even if they might not lawfully be 
* used for the protection of game, I for one should he extremely 
6 glad to adopt them , if they were found sufficient for that pur- 
6 pose. * Can any man doubt to which of these two magistrates 
lie would rather entrust a decision on his life, liis liberty, and his 
possessions ? We should be very sorry to misrepresent Mr Jus- 
tice Best, and will give to his disavowal of such sentiments, if he 
does disavow them, all the publicity in our power; but we have 
cited his very words conscientiously and correctly, as they are 
given in the Law Report. We have no doubt he meant to do his 
duty ; we blame not his motives, but his feelings and his reason.- 
ing. 

Let it b,c observed that, in the whole of this case, we have put 
every circumstance in favour of the murderer. We have suppos- 
ed it to be in the night-time ; but a man may be shot in the day* 
by a spring gun. We have supposed the deceased to be a poach- 
er; but he may be a very innocent man, who has missed his 
way — an unfortunate botanist, or a lover. We have supposed no- 
tice ; but it is a very possible event that the dead man may have 
been utterly ignorant of the notice. This instrument, so highly 
approved of by Mr Justice Best — this knitter together of the 
different orders of society — is levelled promiscuously against the 
guilty or the innocent, the ignorant and the informed. No 
man who sets such an infernal machine, believes that it can rea- 
son or discriminate ; it is made to murder all alike, and it does 
murder all alike. 

Biackstone says, that the law of England, like that of every 
other well regulated community, is tender of the public peace* 
aijd careful of the lives of the subjects ; * that it will not suffer 
with impm^Rty any crime to J?e prevented by death, unless the 
sam? 9 if committed^ would also te ptmishedby death . * (Vol. iv. 
Commentari^ 182.) n • , The law sets value upon the life 

of a man, that it alw^ajw aon^^|^iehayibur^^ the per- 

son who takes jt'ik lay .the ^pnwn^ or express per- 
mission, : 'Qf the..]a y^ y *-r j t ,- Jb^ -as .to the much accuses a 

uu^W^uUs nearer Lc^LS^con calls even that 

P* ls7 -) S° 

this I^junwa^jr of ’ the y^W«tuseinents of the ricp, 

>- ■, '&#"*&**** — * 

* Large .been ghnea;&r wounds inflicted by spring- 

guns sCtina fflljsifefy %»W#a day-time, where the party Wounded had 
nohoWee. v 
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arc, in the estimation of Mr Justice Best, of so great import- 
ance, that the poor are to be exposed to sudden death who in- 
terfere with them. There are other persons of the same opi- 
nion with this magistrate, respecting the pleasures of the rich. 
In the last Session of Parliament a bill was passed, entitled, 4 An 
* act for the summary punishment,, in certain cases, of persons 
4 wilfully or maliciously damaging, or committing trespasses on 
4 public or private property. ’ Anno primo — (a bad specimen 
of what is to happen)— rGeorgii IF. Regis, cap. 5G. In this act 
it is provided, that 4 if any person shall wilfully, or maliciously, 

4 commit any damage, injury, or spoil, upon any building, fence, 
4 hedge, gate, stile, guidepost, milestone, tree, wood, under- 
4 wood, orchard, garden, nursery-ground, crops, vegetables, 
4 plants, land, or other matter or thing growing or being therein, 

4 or to or upon real or personal property of any nature or 
4 kind soever, he may be immediately seized by any body, witli- 
4 out a warrant, taken before a magistrate, and fined (accord- 
4 ing to the mischief lie lias clone) to the extent of five pounds ; 
4 or, in default of payment, may be committed to the jail for three 
4 months, * And at the end comes a clause, exempting from the 
operation of this act all mischief done in hunting , and by. shooters 
who arc qualified . This is surely the most impudent piece of 
legislation that ever crept into the statute-book; and, coupled 
with Mr Justice Best’s declaration, constitutes the following af- 
fectionate relation between the different orders of society. Says 
the higher Jink to the lower, 4 If you meddle with my game, I 
will immediately murder you ; — if you commit the slightest in- 
jury upon my real or personal property, I will take you before 
a magistrate, and fine you five pounds. I am in Parliament, 
and you are not; and I have just brought in an act of Parlia- 
ment for that purpose. But so important is it to you that my 
pleasures should not be interrupted, that I have exempted my- 
self and friends from t]he operation of this act ; afid we claim 
the right (without allowing you any such summary remedy) 
of riding over your f^nqe^ hedges, gates, stiles, gukjeposts, mile- 
stones, woods, under wo6^^ orchards,. gardens, nursery-grounds, 
crops, vegetables, plants, lai^, or p|h or thingsgrpw- 

ing or ’ being thereupon^ncludi^g/yo'^r .children* and your- 
selves, if you do not get Out of the way .1 Is there, upon ^arth, 
such a mockery of justice as &n *ct of ff arliament, pretending 
to protect property, sending a poor hedge-breaker to jail, and 
specially exempting from its operation the accusing {rad the 
judging squire, who, at the tail of the houn^^b^W^vinarn- 
ing, perhaps, ruined as much wheat .would pur- 
chase fuel a whole year for a whole village r r 
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It cannot be urged, in extenuation of such a murder as we 
have described, that the artificer of death had no particular 
malice against the deceased ; that his object was general, and 
his indignation levelled against offenders in the aggregate. 
Every body knows that there is a malice by implication of law. 

4 In general, any formal design of doing mischief may -be 
4 called malice; and therefore, not such killing only as pro- 
* ceeds from premeditated hatred and revenge against Jthe person 
4 killed, but also, in many other cases, such as is accompanied 
4 with those circumstances that show the heart to be perversely 
4 wicked, is adjudged to be of malice prepense. 9 2 Haw . c. 31. 

4 For, where the law makes use of the term, malice afore*- 
4 thought, as descriptive of the crime of murder, it is not tt> 
4 be understood in that narrow restrained sense in which the 
4 modern use of the word malice is apt to lead one, a principle 
4 of malevolence to particulars ; for the law, by. the term ma- 
4 lice, mdlitia , in this instance, meancth, that the fact hath been 
4 attended with such circumstances as are the ordinary syxnp- 
4 toms of a wicked heart, regardless of social duty, and fatally 
4 bent upon mischief. * FosL 256 , 257 . 

Ferocity is the natural weapon of the common people. If 
gentlemen of education and property contend -with them at this 
sort of warfare, they will probably be defeated in the end. If 
spring guns are generally set— if the common people are mur- 
dered by them, and the Legislature docs not interfere, the 
posts of gamekeeper and lord of the manor will soon be posts 
of honour and danger. The greatest curse under heaven (wit- 
ness Ireland) is a peasantry demoralized by the barbarity and 
injustice of their rulers. 

It is expected by some persons, that the severe operation of 
these engines will put an end to the trade of a poacher. This 
has always been predicated of every fresh operation of severity, 
that it was to put an end to poaching. But if this argument is 
good for one thing, it is good for another. Let the first pick- 

S )ocket who is taken be hung alive by the ribs, and lpt him be a 
brtnight in wasting to deatn. Let us seize a little grammar 
boy, who is robbing orchards, tie his arms ahd legs, throw over 
him adelicate puff-paste, and bake him in a burnt- pan in an oven. 
If poaching can be extirpated by intensity of punishment, why 
nbf all other crime? ? ; If racks and gibbets and tenter- hooks 
are the best methodof bringing back the golden age, why do 
we rfefrain from so easy a receipt for abolishing every species pf 
wickedness ? Thebes t way 'pf^artsiveriilg a bad argument is not 
to stop it, buttotetit go on in its course till it leaps over the 
boundaries of cdhliiitn sense. There is a little bodlj called 
JifP&ria on Crimes and Punishments , which we strongly recom- 
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mend to the attention of Mr Justice Best. He who has not 
read it, is neither fit to make laws, nor to administer them when 
made. 

As to the idea of abolishing poaching altogether, we will be- 
lieve that poaching is abolished when it is found impossible to 
buy game ; or when they have risen so greatly in price, that 
none but people of fortune can buy them. But we are convinced 
this never can, and never will happen. All the traps and guns 
in the world, will never prevent the wealth of the merchant and 
manufacturer from commanding the game of the landed gentle- 
man. You may, in the pursuit of this visionary purpose, ren- 
der the common people savage, ferocious, and vindictive; you 
may disgrace your laws by enormous punishments, and the na- 
tional character by these new secret assassinations ; but you will 
never separate the wealthy glutton from his pheasant. The best 
way is, to take what you want, and to sell the rest fairly and 
openly. This is the real spring gun and steel trap which will 
annihilate, not the unlawful trader, but the unlawful trade. 

There is a sort of horror in thinking of a whole land filled 
with lurking engines of death — machinations against human life 
■under every green tree — traps and guns in every dusky dell and 
bosky bourn — the fercc naturd , the lords of manors eyeing their 
peasantry as so many butts and marks, and panting to hear the 
click of the trap, and to see the flash of the gun. How any 
human being, educated in liberal knowledge and Christian 
feeling, can doom to certain destruction a poor wretch, tempted 
by the sight of animals that naturally appear to hiih to belong 
to one person as well as another, we are at a loss to conceive. 
We cannot imagine how he could live in the same village, <and 
see the widow and orphans of the man whose blood he had shed 
for such a trifle. We consider a person who could do thfc, to be 
deficient in the very elements of morals; — to want that sacred re- 
gard to human life which is one of the corner stones of civil 
society. If he sacrifices the life of pan for his mere pl&sutes, 
he would do so, if tie dared, for thejowest and lea$t of his pp- 
sions. He may be defend^ perhaps, by : £he abominable in- 
justice of the Game and hope be is 

not. But there rests upori his head, feridfliefe is tnarkel^lfs his 
account, the deep arid indelible sin pf $ioddguiliirtess. > t 

— ^ ■ 11 1 nit* , , ■ 

Art. vilL The Vie tp, and other poem: By 
. 12mo. pp. i$0. 

• * * l ~ ** *• A 1 , / 

TTtTi; have perused, not without pleSstrf^i tbe ehiaH ijolome 
that lies before us. With no inconsiderable portion of 
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poetical spirit, it displays, throgghout, the marks of ,m accom- 
plished and cultivated mind. Its chief characteristic is a tone of 
liberal and manly feeling, which would claim our indulgence, 
even though it were accompanied with greater poetical sins than 
it will be our duty to point out. That it has many defects, we 
are ready to admit. The execution, even of the best passages, 
is seldom equal to the conception ; and again and again we Hre 
offended with marks of negligence, and a want of finish, which 
disfigure passages otherwise possessing no small degree of excel-* 
lence. It is the misfortune of this author to have attached him- 
self to a school insensible to the merit of correctness, we had al- 
most said, ambitious of inaccuracy ; to that class of modern au- 
thors, we mean, whose works appear intended as a continual ex- 
periment to ascertain what is the minimum of labour requisite for 
the production of poetical effect ; and who, in consequence, while 
they sometimes display, in the glow of composition, striking and 
original beauties, more frequently disgust us with their careless- 
ness, or offend us with their inequalities. 

We are aware that it is in vain to expect, at the present day, 
that rich and harmonious versification, those correct rhymes, 
the condensed thoughts and skilful transitions which characteriz- 
ed the poets of a former age. Such is our appetite for novelty, 
so inconstant our taste, so capricious and changeable our fa- 
shions even in literature, that, whatever be the excellence of his 
compositions, however splendid the fame, or extensive the circu- 
lation of his works, the modern" versifier is aware, that a few re- 
volving months must consign them to at least temporary ob- 
livion. v But while his motives for patient jpd assiduous labour 
are thus diminished, the demand of the daily increasing tribe of 
readers is much too clamorous to allow him even a decent time 
for shaping, turning, and polishing his verses. However flimsy 
the texture of his manufacture, he is sure of a ready sale for his 
goods ; and, however hastily it is wove, he knows it will* be out 
of fashion and laid aside in less time than it cost him to prepare 
it for the market. Our poems, therefore, like our silks and 
buildings, though more shqytv and gaudy, are infinitely less so- 
lid and durable thi^ ihe p^^ 8 of* similar description that de- 
lighted, clothed, or lodged dttr forefathers. 

FertHe, beyond all former times, astbe last twenty years have 
been in poetical phnlu^ons, add rich jin a display of originality 
of imagination which would do credit to the most brilliant era 
of literature, still we fhink jt would be difficult to point out any 
one poem ofthat period, which, whatever Inight be its other ex- 
cellences, a rigid Witte of the old school would have considered 
as sufficiently corr^ for publication. We do, not say this as 
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wishing to detract from the merits of our living poets, from 
whose works we have derived so much and such exalted plea* 
sure. All that we would assert is, that neither the exertions for 
success in poetry, nor the success when attained, are what they 
were formerly. The first chalk sketch of an artist jnay display 
as much original genius, and be as much admired by connois- 
seurs, as the most finished painting; but the merit it possesses 
is of a different and inferior character. Without an adequate 
sacrifice of labour, no hnman w'ork can attain the higher de- 
grees of excellence. Perfection of execution, so long as it is 
compatible with other beauties, is always one perfection the 
more, and, consequently, the unfinished must always be of less 
value than the more laboured piece. But 4 the evils attending a. 
negligent taste in poetry, are more serious than would result 
from a similar fashion which might affect the sister art. Want 
of finish in painting is only a negative defect, the want of an ad- 
ditional excellence which might be superadded ; but negligence 
in poetry is always accompanied with positive demerit. What 
is struck out in the glow of the moment, may be far from defi- 
cient in spirit or in warmth of conception ; but the remainder 
will be often hasty and perplexed, and always diffuse. Of all 
the beauties which are the fruit of long and persevering labour, 
that of compression, which, by purging out the alloy, gives its 
radiance to the metal, is the last and the most rarely acquired. 
In this merit our modern poetry is notoriously deficient. A 
most brilliant florilegium might, it is true, be selected from the 
works of our living authors ; but, take the whole of their best 
and most successfi#productions, and we find ourselves wearied 
by much that is tedious and superfluous. Even their brevity is 
rather marked by the awkwardness and perplexity of passages 
hastily curtailed and carelessly put together, than by the , vigor- 
ous condensation and lucid terseness which characlenze the 
highly "polished compositions of Pope or Goldsmith. 

Itynny reasons may be assigned for the revolution which has 
undoubtedly taken place in this department of our literature. 
On<\ has been already alluded to, in the vast increase of our 
reading classes, which has createda demand for literary aliment 
that can only be gratified bya proportldnate rapidity of produc- 
tion in those who cater for the putdifc taste* Something also 
may be attributed to a coxcotnical pedantry in a certain tribe of 
writers, which has Jed them.to despise the artificial beauties re- 
sulting from accuracy of finish, as below the aims of original ge- 
nius. The real fact/ however, we take to be this, that poetry, 
though not less read than formerly, lias, We will not say, so 
much sunk in estimation* as changed its relative position to the 
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scale of importance, when compared with other pursuits, which 
now form a necessary part in the education of every well in- 
structed person. 

The list of accomplishments required for a scholar and a 
gentleman, during the first half of ine last century, was surpris- 
ingly scanty, when contrasted with what is expected at the pre- 
sent moment from every person who would avoid the imputa- 
tion of ignorance. In those days the study of the learned lan- 
guages, though scarcely less widely diffused than at present, 
was seldom carried to that painful degree of verbal and gram- 
matical accuracy which characterizes our modern scholarship ; 
the antiquities of our language and history were then blit super- 
ficially known, and that only by a few ; chemistry, and the o- 
ther branches of experimental philosophy, were confined chief- 
ly to professional men ; political economy, geology, and a large 
portion of natural history, were scarcely yet in their infancy; 
and the labours of the theologian had little more lor their ob- 
ject than to discuss the points of difference between the Romish 
and the Reformed Churches. In so short a catalogue of lite- 
rary pursuits, that of poetry naturally formed a leading article. 
We cannot therefore be surprised, that what is now considered 
rather as an amusement and an accomplishment than as a seri- 
ous occupation, should, in those days, have been studied with all 
the earnest attention due to the, proportion which it bore to the 
remaining mass of knowledge. This greater attention in the 
readers naturally led to greater solicitude in the authors. He 
who ventured on the publication of a poem, did it with all the 
anxiety of one who was a candidate for the highest and most 
durable distinction. He knew that his claim to success would 
be weighed with the most jealous accuracy; and he accordingly 

S larded himself at all points. He polished and repolished. 

[e submitted his work to the castigation of his friends, and de- 
ferred, with the most implicit submission, to those canons of criti- 
. cism which had received the sanction of the best ages of anti- 
quity. But the public have now ceased to examine, with this 
scrutinizing accuracy, what they no longer consider as of prima- 
ry jjnportance. At this moment a cultivated taste for poetry 
ranks, as it wfil|*robablj always do, amongst the first accom- 
plishments of a Uberd tbitid ; but we should, Scarcely consider 
' now, as formerly, that person tolerably educated who should 
have studied nothing else. Changed,* and in some respects 
changed for the worse,- as this branchof literature undoubtedly 
is, the station which it now occupies both in point of actual me- 
rit and in the esteem jri which it is k$d, is exactly such as might 
faaye been anticipated from a period so active and enterprising 
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as the present. Why, at a moment when the whole of civilized 
society is undergoing a change, the result of which will proba- 
bly be beneficial, but at all events most important to the best 
interests of mankind, are we to expect the politician calmly to 
sit down to the investigation of longs and shorts, or to compa- 
risons of Scott and Byron with Homer or Dryden? Why is 
the geologist to cease counting backwards his thousands and ten 
thousands of years elapsed before the creation of man, and, in- 
stead of Brescia or Whacke, to batter in pieces Lloyd or 
Wordsworth ? Ought the comparative, or even the positive 
merits of Southey and Coleridge, supersede the interest excited 
by the disquisitions of Malthus or Smith ? 

But if the poet lias ceased to command the same attention as : 
formerly, let us cease to blame him for not doing more than the 
occasion requires. We call for an elegant and fascinating a- 
musement, and he supplies it, — abundantly in quantity, and 
not much adulterated in quality ; and if we will portion out the 
laurel, which formerly he wore almost singly, amongst a thou- 
sand other competitors for literary and intellectual distinction, 
why are we to expect that he will, as formerly, devote his whole 
life to an occupation, the remuneration for which has been so 
much reduced ? 

With respect to the work before us, wc have already given 
our opinion respecting the many sins of inaccuracy in which it 
abounds. Its merits, however, are far from contemptible. 
The poem entitled 6 The View, * which contains reflexions writ- 
ten during a tour in Switzerland and Italy, is composed with 
considerable talent ; some passages have much poetical spirit ; 
and .the whole piece displays a degree of devout, liberal, and 
well regulated feeling, which do credit to the author’s princi- 
ples as a man. We shall select a few specimens of this .poem, 
and leave our readers to judge for themselves. Should Mr 
Leigh persevere in the cultivation of the Muses, we heartily 
wish him success ; but we cannot top strongly recommend to 
him, to attend more to the mechanical part of the pursuit than 
he has yet done, and to recdHect that natural genius, though 
accompanied with all the accbtnplislttneiits which make a man 
amiable and respectable in private will not secure vitality 
either to verse or prose, put ftksjfcily together, without attention 
to those rules of criticism, which,' founded as they are in sound 
sense and true philosophy, have therefore, end therefore only, 
received the approbation of a^es. 

The following stanzas. constitute the opening of « The View. K 

* The world has seen tetrange change ; yet Here art thou, 

M6nt Blanc, while generations pass away ; 
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Thy vast heights glistening with untrodden snow, 

On which the sun at eve imprints his ray ; 

There lingers yet the mild farewell of day. 

The blue lake sleeps below in tranquil sheen ; 

Here, among Natures miracles, Til pray 
To Nature’s Deity ; how vast the scene ! 

The loveliest works of God — die grandest too are seen ! 

Here from our slumbers light we rise to feel 
The consciousness of being : fresh and free 
The soul pours forth its orisons witli zeal 
To the great spirit of Eternity, 

That was, that is, and shall for ever be. 

The fertile valleys, giant mountains, prove 
The omnipresence of the Deity ! 

Best emblems of his wisdom, power and love, 

Pervading all things here around, below, above. 

The golden sun has coloured all the woods ! 

Fresh views succeed ; each brighter than the last! 
There barren roqjts are channell'd . by the floods. 

Here Flora’s beauties cannot be surpast. 

Lausanne, tin universe of charms thou hast ; 

There Winter’s fetter’d in his icy bed — 

Steeps rise o’er steeps immeasurably vast — 

While the rude crags, projecting overhead, 

Strike in the stoutest hearts a momentary dread. 

Th’ ambitious rhododendron climbs the snow, 

Pines darken round the mountains sides, behold, 

A thousand rills from icy caverns How, 

Rushing o’er rocks irregularly bold, 

Whfcre the tenacious sapling keeps its hold ; 

Below the dark stream with collected force 
Still rolling on, as it has ever roll'd, 

Through the wide plains shapes its resistless course, 

As rude as Ocean’s self ; as grand as is its source. * 

The following is a spirited description of Naples. 

* Here all is strenuous i<Uev^ssJ:.]the hum . 

Of men, like children, bustliogabout nought ; ,, , 

, ' / The and frequent 

Are fpr troublous bought, 

While busies unheeded and unsought. ‘ 

Here to thfe1(|st tlij^f whirl around ; the biefr 
Bears to the giftree some noisy trifler caught ‘ 

By death ; the worlds iepitomtjls hafe ; 

ine sight provokes" W smile, y&t mingled with a tear. * 
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Art. IX. Tlvrce Months passed in the Mountains East of Rome , 
during (he Year 1819. By Maria Graham, Author of 
Journal of a Residence in India. 8vo. pp. 312. London, 
Longman. 1820. 

T his is really a book of considerable entertainment, and some 
instruction, without any pretensions either to deep remark 
or great learning. The high roads and great towns of Italy are 
now such beaten tracks in literature as well as in travelling, 
that there is some refreshment in leaving them, and retreating, 
for a season, from the noise of the hosts and the couriers, the 
gabble of the cicerone , and even the glories of the City itself, and 
what remains of the * smoke and wealth and bustle of Rome, ’ 
in order to see a* little of what the ordinary traveller never thinks 
of, the habits of the people among themselves, and the appear- 
ance of those quiet districts, which, not being seen from his car- 
riage window, pass for having no existence. This pleasing va- 
riety is afforded by Mrs Graham’s work ;-wc have given one 
recommendation of its manner, the modesty of its pretensions ; 
we may add a more important one of its matter, the apparent 
accuracy of its facts; for, not only docs the narrative carry with 
it the strongest marks of truth, but all that is told having been 
heard or witnessed by two other persons, a check is provided 
upon involuntary exaggeration, by far the most fruitful source 
of inaccuracy in all travellers. Those who have been accus- 
tomed to compare the accounts in such books with the facts, 
best know the inestimable importance of such a circumstance to 
the render’s comfort, even if he only takes the book a§ a work of 
amusement, and has no design of building speculations upon the 
information it may profess to give. 

Our author, accompanied by her husband and Mr C. East- 
lake, an ingenious artist, left Rome, jas is usual during the K un- 
healthy season, in 181$. and took up her residence at the small 
town of Pcjli, twebty-tifc mile# "froin the city, and situated be- 
tween Tivoli and Palestrihg, Praeneste. The jour- 

ney from ftothe thithe^ pr^nts nodiidg to detain us. The 
places passed thibugh, orseeft a distance^ are mentioned 
with the ^ccuslomed classic references ; and, of course, Collatia 
and Gabii could not be approached without a notice of the Tar- 
quins and Lgcretia. We coufd have wished that Mrs Graham 
had shoiied her wonted good senSe in resting satisfied with 
received allusions, and not loaded Gabii with tne more recon- 
dite ode, of being the place where Romulus and Remus were 
brought up. For this she cites -Dionysius ; but the received 
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account is certainly that of Livy, who expressly gives as a rea- 
son for building Rome where they did, that it was the 6pot* 
« uhi expositi ubique educati erant ; 9 and adds (in case there 
should be any doubt as to the meaning of the latter phrase), that 
Romulus began by fortifying the shepherd’s house where he had 
been brought up, or its site called the Palatium. The reader 
will perceive that we give no opinion upon this point, nor enter 
indeed into the discussion. In a part of history wholly fabulous 
according to some, abundant!}' doubtful and obscure in every 
man’s judgment, it would be childish to dogmatize; but we 
only stop to take notice of the historical paradox above men- 
tioned, as a small exception to the generally unassuming charac- 
ter of our author’s remarks. In plain terms, we think that a 
work which cites Virgil and Horace always, in Dryden’s and 
Francis’s words, might have been satisfied with the Gabian and 
Roman history, as commonly taken from Livy. 

Poli, where our travellers fixed their abode, is a small town 
of 1300 inhabitants, wholly employed in agriculture ; so that, 
with the exception of sonic publick ovens, and a few other places 
where the most common necessaries may be bought, there are 
no shops, nor any handicraftsmen but a carpenter, blacksmith, 
shoemaker and harness-maker. The cloth wtm by these sim- 
ple and industrious people is made by the women, who spin 
their wool and flax in the winter, and weave it in looms which 
they hire in spring, and then dye and bleach it before the vin- 
tage and harvest begin, when they take their share in the la- 
bours of the field. It is hardly necessary to add, that here, as 
indeed in most parts of the Continent, the peasantry live in the 
towns, and not in the country. The flock is left under the cave 
of shepherds, and a single farm-servant is stationed at the build- 
ings where grain or tools or cattle are housed ; but the town, 
be it far or near the scene of wprk, is the home of the labourers. 
There are only five priests at Poli, one qf , whom is the school- 
master. Two well filled monasteries were once established, a 
convent of Breton monks, chiefly supported by estates in France, 
and the rich house of Sen Stefano connected in the same way 
with Spain. The %iner was entirely dispersed at the begin- 
ning or the Frei^h ft^fplution ; and of the lstter, one monk, 
ana a lay-brother his cook, alone remain ; hut they only re- 
main because the SKa^jok is master of a Latin, reading and writ- 
ing school, founded iby the useful piety of a lady of the Conti 
family, and free to all tlie Folese, " The same excellent person 
appointed a mistress to teftch the ghdf reading and plain work. 

‘ Education, imperfect as it is here, displays its advantages in the 
conduct and sentiments of some of the peasants. We met with one 
G 
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remarkable instance of its influence in a young man who was usually 
our guide in our little expeditions. His powers of reasoning were 
acute, and his observations, wherever his religious faith did not inter- 
fere, far above any thing we had expected in this rude and remote 
place. If by chance he got near the doubtful grounds of faith, he 
always checked himself, saying, “ These subjects are better not 
touched upon. I do not think the worse of you for differing in your 
belief from me ; but I believe it would be mortal sin in nie, unen- 
lightened as I am, to attempt to examine the grounds of my own, 
and thereby expose myself to the perils of heresy or discontent. ” 
On all other subjects he was very frank and intelligent, and exceed- 
ingly curious about the productions of our country, and the customs 
of our country people. We had tlie curiosity to borrow the com- 
mon school-books from Agabitto, for so our friend was called, and* 
could not help being struck with the extreme care with which the 
church of Home has watched to effect its own purposes in the in- 
struction of even the youngest child. The Italian Santa Croce, or 
Christ’s-cross^row, contains, besides the letters and syllables, some 
prayers in Italian, others in Latin, which the little children are in- 
structed to repeat, without, however, understanding them ; the 
creed, a short catechism, and a manufactured copy of die Decalogue. 
In this last, the second commandment is completely omitted, to ac- 
commodate the pictures and images of the Romish worship ; and the 
10th is split, to make up the number. Indeed, we do not see how 
the commandment against idolatry could be retained where the prac- 
tice is so prevalent. The women wear a Madonna and child ip their 
rings, the men sew a crucifix into their jackets ; these are caressed 
and invoked in every peril ; and we had more than one occasion to 
observe, that these images were considered as something more than 
mere symbols. ' p. 31-33. 

The Italian books read at the school are entirely religious, it 
seems. Among these the Bible is never included in Catholj^ coun- 
tries; but a history of* ft, prepared to suit the doctrines of the 
church, is substituted in the place of the genuine original. Yet, 
though the peasants are not taught to read beyond a certain range, 
they seem, by our author's aocopmj, to expatiate pretty widely 
themselves v Some of th$fri fare of Mctastosio; but the 

common favourites are the aWupd in Italy, and 

contain a strong mixture ^ pf ^ology and legendary 

lore. Of these a Very mtn^ isgiVpn 

in an Appendix to this wpr& r winch of the popular poetry 
of the modern Romans, and pf wittjch ^ imtt tike nottoe here- 
after. Jlut of the change tiled? t¥e Jxen Commandments 
above reFerred to, we may here ado, .fblt it is not the only one 
introduced to serve the yi^ws Of fi»«?%!erarchy; r The fourth 
(which stands third in tfc&r veteton) requires not JtUtt the Sab- 
bath, but that the days 6f festivals, be kept holy. As foi* the 
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substitution of fornication for adultery, possibly it may be the 
more literal translation ; at least the Latin Bible has it, * Ne 
scortator . * 

Much detail is given respecting the cultivation both of the 
grain and the trees which grow near Poli ; and many quotations 
are interspersed from Georgical poems. The only facts of any 
importance seem to be these. The wages in harvest are higher 
than might have been expected; the men having a shilling a 
day in money, and four loaves weighing in all 32 ounces Troy, 
with as much wine as they please, reduced by one-fourth of 
water; while the women have sixpence, and 24 ounces, with 
wine. At Tivoli the jnonev payments are one half more, the 
provisions being the ximie/ The quitrents reserved by the 
church and feudal proprietor, appear very large. Our author 
mentions the case of the peasant’s father formerly spoken o£ 
who had improved a piece of land which was a .mere barren 
waste in the Duke of Sporza’s domain, and converted it into a 
very productive farm. He had to pay one-fifth of the corn, 
and one-fourth of the oil, wine and pulse, raised upon it; so 
that in bad years he can hardly maintain his family after pay- 
ing this rent, and has been known hardly to have seed corn left, 
much less any surplus. The olive is the favourite culture in 
this district, as indeed in all Italy— the Polese proverb being, 
‘ If you would leave your children’s children a lasting inherit- 
‘ ance, plant an olive.’ An old tree is mentioned by our au- 
thor as hollow, and reduced to such a shell, that it can scarce- 
ly keep its hold of the ground, or resist the storm ; and it 
had just yielded 240 English quarts of oil. The cattle which 
are kept in the mountains during the summer, and driven down 
to fatten in the Campagna when winter sets in, are tended by 
cowherds who contract for the season. One 'man will take 
charge of the cattle of several owners, and then be receives two 
crowns a 'month per score; if he is hired wholly by one owner, 
he has six crowns ; and for these Wages he is to attend them 
day and night over all their wanderings. Shepherds and goat- 
herds are paid in tfcir a halftfenny per 

day, with 32 ounces of bVdwf, hnd as much milk smd curd as 
they please; but if they distinct ^ they 

have a crown a tnorijflv ' Thus ‘much of com- 
mon ahd lowly matters ; “but majora canamus — the 

hog remains to be disposed am, featful of approaching the 
subject, we shall leav^itiri the hands ofijhe author. 

* All this .mountain district is the goodness of the hams 

and bacon it produces. The pigs, generally called animali neri, are, 
like $e wild hog the country, black, long faced, and narrow 
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shouldered. They are scarcely ever put up to feed, but fatten natu- 
rally in the woods upon the nuts, mast* and roots they find. The 
.hog is a much more dignified animal in Italy, than with us in the 
north ; and indeed it appears from the Odyssey, that the swineherd 
was no mean personage in an ancient Greek family : here he is cm 
the same footing as a shepherd. We recollect a pastoral poem, by 
Michael Angelo, where the bringing in and folding the herd of 
swine is the subject. The pig is certainly an intelligent animal, and 
easily becomes attached to his master : we have seen them running 
along the high road at night, to meet the labourers returning from 
work, and caressing them as a dog would do. They are useful in a 
variety of ways, particularly in hunting for, and destroying the larvae 
of locusts, when turned into an infected m early in the morning. 
The sow, even when she has her young, is not confined to the sty, 
but is tethered in some shady place, where she can get at water, and 
graze at pleasure ; and her food is assisted twice a day with milk, 
bran, and vegetables. This mode of treating the pig produces less 
fat pork and bacon indeed, than a Hampshire farmer would approve ; 
but it gains greatly in flavour from its partially wild state. The fa- 
vour it is iu w r ith the low Romans, may be best gathered from the 
whimsical “ Praise of the Pig, ” (Lode del Porchetto), by the abbate 
Veccei, who calls upon Apollo and all the Aonian choir to assist him 
to praise the noble animal. ’ p. 57, 58. 

From the gentle and familiar personage just commemorated, 
the transition is natural to his savage namesake, the chase of 
whom forms the principal sport of the Polese and their neigh- 
bours. The following passage gives a spirited description of 
this diversion. 

* The hunting the wild-boar, which begins about the fall of the 
leaf, is a favourite diversion of the middle and lower classes ; and if a 
boar is taken, it is a kind of rural triumph. When a hunt is to take 
place, from ten to thirty hunters assemble, and appoint a chief, ex* 
perienced in the chase, and whose local knowledge enables him to 
guess at the probable, track of the game. As many dogs as can be 
procured are collected, and three keepers are chosen to take care of 
them, and 6et them on the scent. There ore, besides, generally a 
number of peasants armed with sticks, who go out to beat the thick- 
ets, and assist the dogs to find tlie game# As soon as a boar is dis- 
covered, notice is given to the huntsman, who immediately places the 
hunters in stations convenient for shooting the animal as it passes, af- 
ter it is roused, as is practised in our northern deer- shooting. The 
experience of the huntsman should enable him to place live or six of 
the best marksnfti at the principal passes by which the boar is likely 
to escape. The others are placed at convenient distances between. 
The keepers then divide the dogs, and advance from three different 
points towards the boar, encouraging the dogs with their voices ; and, 
if the cover is so thick and rough that they hesitate* they 
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shots, which Seldom fails to inspire them with courage enough to go 
through, and rouse the game. Once raised from his lair, the boar 
becomes furious, frequently kills tfie dogs, and seldom fails to wound 
them. Overpowered by numbers, he is at length obliged to fly, and 
is generally shot in one of the passes where the marksmen are sta- 
tioned. Should hh pass the line unbounded, there is but little hope 
of taking him again. The practice of surrounding the lair of the 
boar with nets, which appears, from the first ode of Horace, to have 
been occasionally i>ed by the ancients is never adopted by the mo- 
dern hunters. Some figures engraved on the lid of a funeral vase 
found near Palestrina, and whose date is at least two centuries before 
Christ, are engaged in a boar-hunt with dogs, and arc armed with 
spears : there are also others hunting the slag, with a cloak over the 
left arm, which ihey appear to be throwing over the animal's head to 
blind him, w hilc another hunter is preparing to give him a mortal 
wound. The head of the boar is now,- as in ancient times, the prize 
of the successful hunter, who gives him his death-blow. ‘ As soon as 
he is killed, he is laid on a beast of burden, provided for the purpose, 
and carried home in triumph. As soon as the party come in sight 
of their town, they fire a volley, to let the inhabitants know of their 
success ; young and old come out to meet them, and accompany 
them to the market-place, where another volley is fired, and the game 
is carried to the huntsman’s house, where the feet being cut olf, as 
the perquisite of the master of the beast which has brought it in, 
the rest is portioned otit into as many shares as there weie hunters; 
and, to prevent jealousies, they draw lots for them . 4 p. Gl— C>1-. » 

The sort of glimmering light that remains round the great 
names of antiquity, and makes them dimly visible even among 
the most ignorant of their countrymen, is a circumstance ex- 
tremely striking to travellers i in Italy. Thus, at Naples, Virgil 
is always in the moutlis of the people, and he passes for a Magi- 
cian of the middle ages. In the regions of Praeiieste, Horace, 
as might be expected, is every thing; and, if you ask who built 
that temple, or raised that arch, tlie chances are, that, not know- 
ing the real author, the peasant fixes upon * the poet Horace. ’ 
So it seems to fare with some of the enemies of ttt&hkind, as well 
as their benefactors ; for thfc detested as ene- 
mies of the Church. The ^ *Jthat Lutheran. 

Caligula; 1 and Nero, Komiu Sfctf* called the 

Negrme, was said by otir a^ior’l gbidp to feaVe been justly pu- 
nished for his impiety in "sijrtng, f jyhpA he built his aqueduct, 

* Piaccia 

‘ Acqua flak). ’ 

Our author and her party made sey^n^Wcursions from Poli, 
twoX)f which are interesting, Oikl;*e|*Wwith much spirit. One 
to Gnqflagnoh, a miserable toWti typbn a lock, where the inha- 
vol. xxxv. no. G9. K 
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bitants** ratlier burrow in holes than live in houses, arid have, 
among all other wants, that even of water; yet are peculiarly 
distinguished for their romantic attachment to home: — the 
other, to a rustic merrymaking or harvest-home at a peasant's 
casale, or farm-house, where the implements of husbandry are 
kept; and from thence to Palestrina, the ancient Praeneste. 
During this last excursion, they were near a great danger with- 
out knowing it; the Banditti had that evening arrived in the 
neighbourhood, and carried on an intercourse with the shep- 
herds, for the purpose of obtaining provisions, and of recon- 
noitring the ground before commencing their operations. The 
particulars which Mrs Graham has collected respecting these 
depredators, and the conduct of the government towards them, 
arc copious and interesting. In other books of travels we see 
the name often mentioned, and here and there an anecdote, ge- 
nerally of very doubtful credit, may be gleaned ; but it is rarely, 
indeed, that any one possesses the opportunities which she had 
of inquiring into their habits, and, almost, of witnessing their 
proceedings. For the band kept possession of the district for 
some time while our travellers were at Poli; and when they 
ventured to leave it, and made their escape to Tivoli, they 
found persons of undoubted veracity who had been actually in 
their hands, and from whom they learnt still more of their man- 
ners. The picture which we thus obtain of those savages is ex- 
tremely distinct, full, and accurate ; it is the most amusing part 
of the woik before us ; it is very instructive upon some import- 
ant points ; and we should think the contemplation of it right 
well calculated to sober down the silly feelings of misplaced ro- 
mance, with which some modern writers have, we fear, not as 
mere matter of poetry, endeavoured to associate the outlaw's 
life. For we will venture to assert,' that the life here described 
is one of equal misery and guilt—thdt the guilt is of the most 
detestable and revolting kina, without admixture of generosity 
or courage, or a single redeeming virtue, or any thing to semen 
the harshness, or to enliven the darkness of its shades. Nay, 
more, we mudh question whether t he same would not prove 
true of all other outlaws, aprae knowledge of, their 

habits, from inspection report, instead ofre- 

ceiving all wc learn or them&oih thfemyb of minstrels, and after 
the lapse of some ages. > f 

The arrivjl of these tm'welcoirie vjriters was first generally 
known at feii by the feature fof boys whom they found 
straying, and forced td go with them, In 'ordet to obtain infor- 
mation as to the inhabitants, and particularly as to the habits of 
the English there, in walking out, See. They kept them a day, 
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and then let them, go. They have two modes of proceeding— 
the one is, to send a requisition to any proprietor, ordering hp f 
before a given time, jto provide certain articles, on pain either 
of having his house attacked, if he live in an exposed place, or f 
at all events, of having his cattle taken or destroyed the other 
is, to waylay persons of consideration and carry them off, not 
so much in expectation of finding sufficient plunder upon them, 

as, in order to extort large ransoms, by keeping them until their 
friends raise the sums demanded. It is plain, that neither of 
these plans car be effectually executed, unless the general con- 
duct of the robbers is such as impresses a great degree of terror 
in the neighbourhood,; but they ako Lake care’ to add traits of 
brutal violence in the particular cases, which not only serve to 
keep up their reputation for the most savage cruelty, but to ac- 
complish their immediate purpose more directly. Thus, On 
siezing two or three persons, they will kill one with the most 
barbarous indifference, choosing the perspii of least note; and it 
is a very common atrocity with them, to cut off an ear or a 
band, and send it to a captive’s family, in order to quicken the 
arrival of the ransom which he has been compelled to write for. 

The whole of the Band to which the detachment belonged 
was a hundred and thirty strong; but the detachment itself did 
not exceed thirteen ; ana it kept both PoH and the neighbour- 
hood ip complete subjection for many days. A proprietor hav- 
ing disobliged his shepherd, the man had joined the robbers, 
apd given a hint that ‘ he should call upon his master, and 

* thank him for his courtesy. * Of course, he never durst go out 
of th^ town alone ; hpt he soon received an order from the 
Band to provide a number of velvet suits, linen shirts and draw- 
ers, and stop t greatcoats, and convey them to a certain spot, on 
min. of Wuig all hls cattle. He applied to the government at 
Rome, whether his property would be protected, or if he must 

at, once comply; ^with the requisition; and the answer from 
that hofy and vigorous dynasty was suchj ^occasioned the punc- 
tual performance of orde^lor t£f jeltpt|iing.' J Jk must hot, 

be police in 

this emergency ; ^Ipjare ,us a full de- 
tail of the whole stept.% &as prompt- 

ly cxerted, andthe # Jne system it be- 

longs to made manifest. / : ^ 

* First, the Gon&lpnietre erf" Bo|i Mvirtg duly ascertained from 

tnU two boys that jhe Banditti Ve^^ff^and, in a given place, 
said, to the niimberlpf tiling, Stipulation of Poli being 
thirteen hundred, his fit to order out the ci- 

vic guard ; bat for this piirpo^_;i#' % nmst summon, from Pales- 

K 2 
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trina, the Mareschal of the district, who alone has the power of 
calling it forth. The guard consists of twenty young me ij, arm- 
ed for the occasion, who are to watch the^town day and night, 
and join the guards of the neighbouring towns in pursuing the 
Jobbers. The worthy magistrate’s summons was obeyed, the 
Mareschal arrived, and the civic guard was called out. . Qttr au- 
thor, who was an eyewitness, can alone tell the Tesult. , 

«, A singular scene presented itself as we looked from our windows* 
The' mareschal, with a single horse-pistol stuck in his ammunition- 
belt, was walking up and down in consultation with the principal in- 
habitants of the place ; for there was a pretty general expectation 
that the brigands would collect in greater numbers, and attempt to 
enter Poli that night. By and by twelve or fourteen young men 
joined them, armed with muskets and fowling-pieces, of n*any a vari- 
ous construction : these formed the civic guard. Some of the guns 
were their own, others belonged to government, and were lent for the 
occasion. About teivo’clock the party went to a little platform just 
without the principal gate, which usually serves as a play-ground for 
the children, to fire at a mark, and try their powder, regardless of the 
Spot being exactly, within sight of the enemy’s camp*. At length, 
they set out in pursuit of the brigands ; but, as we afterwards learn- 
ed, with little hope or intention of doing moie than driving them from 
their immediate haunt in the neighbourhood, and perhaps alarming 
them ; for many had gone out without powder and shot, and few with 
more than a second charge. Shortly after their departure, a party of 
about two hundred men, who had been out to collect and drive in the 
cattle from the hill, entered the town, with such shouts of joy and 
triumph, that we thought our guard had met with and routed sorpe 
detachment of the brigands ; but we soon discovered the very unususd 
sight of a herd of fat oxen, with cows and fine calves, or rather heif- 
ers, running down the street followed by their drivers, and accom- 
panied by all the women and children of the town. Towards night 
a lieutenant with a very small party of Hik Holipess’s soldiers, enter-’ 
ed the town, in consequence of a message gent to Tivoli the night be- 
fore : they were intended to assist the fcown-guaril, and created an 
4 unusual degree of bustle* The lodging and Victualling them did tot 
seem to be a matter very easily adjusted, nor indeed very agreeable. 
Their gay dresses and trained stop formed no small contrast withthe 
rustic air and coarse clothing qf ouf old friends ; and the superiority 
they assumed Sqtomd by no pjtosing to the Polese. Atlength, 
the lanterns, which had been ^^mg up aod down the street^ atleast 
two hours later than they had eVer dtofewbfre, dropped off toe by 
one, the exnepted attack ou the towit was forgotten, and the. night 
passed quiet?? as usual. * v ; 

important accesrioh%>,j^d ;fiativa^fbrces of P©H# frbm 

P^imction so happily effect^ with those bfius Holiness, seem- 
eu to augur most favourably fa* the success of the combined 
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arms. The extraordinary conduct, as well as courage* which 
had enabled the troops of the Church to arrive in safety, nay 
even unmolested, by € The Thirteen , , 9 promised the happiest 
results from the renewal of, the campaign- A strict regard to 
historical truth, however, compels us to add, that those fair 
hopes were frustrated ; for Mrs G. must again relate what she 
witnessed* 

< Early next morning, another party of the townsmen, accompanied 
by most of the soldiers, set out in search of the brigands; and in the 
afternoon the party of the day before returned. The/ had found the 
lair of the robbers yet warm : the grass was trodden down : fragments 
of bread and other food, mingled with remnants of clothing, torn and 
cut packs of cards, anti broken ornaments, lay strewed about .the 
ground. The skin of a sheep was hanging on a tree ; and 'every thing 
bore the marks of a very hasty removal. The guard found a shep- 
herd with some .dressed meat, and employed in making sandals of a 
kids skin; this, as the shepherds are not flowed animal food, they 
taxed him with having killed for the brigands ; but he asserted that 
he had taken it from the mouth of a wolf who had been at the flock 
the night before. They were obliged to believe the man, and to leave 
him where they found him, however they might be inclined to put 
that part of a recent ordpr in execution, which cdnd<$mns persons aid- 
ing the robbers to imprisonment. They slept at Guadagnola, and 
came home by Capranica, not halving seen any thing of the enemy. ' 
pp. 166, 167. 1 

A third expedition was urt^ertaken, upon the report of an 
old woman (Qji. a field- officer! in jthe Sacred Guards,!), that 
she had heard a whistling in a certain dell. The only danger 
the troops were here exposed to, was that of shooting their own 
scout, who, making a rustling among the leaves, was mistaken, 
they said, for a robber, bpt, as they were going to fire upon 
him, probably for a squirrel. At length, a very efficient and 
magnanimous order arrived, for the Polese to keep the pass to 
.Guadagnola, as all the others by which the enemy could escape 
were thought to be secured. But most of the men had muis- 
JWW* and gone in a body to t^e great &if/at 'Palestrina ; not 
wi|hbttt an alarm on the' way, frotp mV division of 

the;ir bWn body for the^tobpe«Pj j& summons 

arrived at sunset, a iea.vic^K% close* 

the ‘ 

JWOth^s, irtivi c,ame out, each with 
law lantern, to beg that her might be left to guard 

her house, in case the rollers, tjll|n^^^h4age of the absence of the 
strong , rich, should attack the families who possessed 

arttls refused 4 to Jind' them to the guard,; sand "as it appeared that the 
mjbt jra s likely to be wasted in afterc&tions, the magistrates and t}:c 
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officer, who still Remained in the town, resolved to enter fht houses 
forcibly, and take what arms they could find. Two or three houses 
were accordingly entered ; but it consumed the time equally, and the 
guns were so well concealed that there was little chance of obtaining 
enough to arm the few men they could provide; therefore they re- 
solved to wait till the morning, when the men would returned from 
Palestrina. The scene in the street where all public business is trans- 
acted was not only quite new to us, but curious in itself. . The arm- 
ed and the unarmed, the willing and the unwilling, were ajl vocifer- 
ating at once : the women were going about with their infants in one 
hand and a lantern in the other; now aggravating, now quieting the 
disputants. The people from the feast came dropping in, laden with 
their nuts or other fairings, and mostly half intoxicated, all mingling 
together, and talking of danger from banditti to be* apprehenck d that 
night, or to be provided against next day, without ever considering 
that, while they were disputing, the ruffian* would escape in any di- 
rection they chose. Such was the evening of the eighteenth. The 
morning of the nineteenth was not much more orderly. The men, 
indeed, sober, and in earnest, for this time, had armed themselves 
Well, were leaving the town in greater numbers than we had yet seen 
assembled. Their wives and children, believing there was now some 
real danger, were sitting lamenting in groups about the street ; but 
they might have spared themselves the pain* The great pass had 
been left unguarded for more than twelve hours. Half that time 
would have sufficed the brigands, with their active habits, to have 
escaped to a distance, far out of the reach of pursuit. v pp. 176-78* 
Our travellers made their retaftat very successfully to Tivoli; 
and being between twenty and thirty fire-arms, they were not 
attacked, although they round afterwards that they had passed 
within sight of the detachment* Whan they arrived, tliev 
found Tivoli in still greater consternation than Poli ; and with 
cause; for the bulk of the Banditti, near one hundred andforty, 
were drawn towards that place ; and thery bad divided into bo- 
dies of twenty only, for the sakd* of easier subsistence* Seven 
of them, armed with bludgeons, had one night almost entirely 

C dered a town of its provisions ; and as the shepherds had 
me mmf jpau4ouaebout supplying them, the fear was that 
some great attack might be mane on Tivoli itself. Some of the 
gang seized tbe,*reh-prie$Vof Vico-Vajtt, and a friend, in his* 
company, killing his nepheUr,who showed some disposition to 
resist. The ransom demanded Was c&orbLtant, and could not 
be raised t (whereupon the wretefee g'fiwrt sent the nans .and af- 
terwards the fingers, of their victims to their families^ ‘Still the 
transom was not forthcoming; and they completed their work 
by murdering them both. With the brutal jollity 1 which marks 
their cruelty, and is, as Mrs Oraham most justly remarks, a 
great aggravation of it, one of those monsters had dressed him* 
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self in the poor priest’s vestments, end made him wear the gar- 
ment of a robber. 

One of the earliest exploits of the Band, was to seize an un- 
fortunate surgeon, who was on his way to visit a patient at Ti- 
voli, from XSastel Madama, where he lived. A letter written, 
by him^ and giving a most particular and most ingenuous ac- 
count of ail that befel him while detained by the ruffians, is in- 
serted in this work, and certainly is full of interest. The sim- 
plicity of the good man’s narrative adds a sanction to its accu- 
racy, which the high testimony borne to his character renders 
almost superfluous. Nothing can paint the ferocious habits of 
the robbers, and, above all, their profligate indifference about the 
lives of others, more strikingly than the details of Signier Che- 
rubini’s misfortune. We regret that we have not room for more 
than a few traits ; but the piece is of considerable length. 

A land agent (or factor, as our fair countrywoman calls him 
in good Scotch, probably thinking it justified by the f Italian 
Fattare) was in the surgeon’s company, and captured with him ; 
and 'on their way to the mountains, several others were taken, 
among wliom was an old peasant. The first operation perform- 
ed was, to make the surgeon write a letter to his patient at Ti- 
voli, informing him, that unless two thousand dollars were sent, 
he (the surgeon) was a dead man ; and aho warning him against 
despatching any armed force. The robbers then sent out and 
captured two peasants to Serve as messengers. While they were 

S ne, the time was chiefly occupied with discourse tending to 
ow the prisoners how little chance they had of escaping with 
their lives; how many had been killed in their situation, from 
the mere impatience occasioned by the slot* return of the 
messengers; and how careless they were of shedding blood. 
Though the purpose of all this was only to torment their vic- 
tim, yet it had' me effect of making the surgeon volunteer to 
write another letter to his own house, for whatever could there 
be collected 1 in did of his ransom* This was also sent by a pea- 
sant who had beep taken. ■ • • « • .f v- * 

- |T After he Was gdbe, I saW ih# factor Mftfd^walkmg about care- 
lessly among the brigands, lookfnjfWt their3Wm8**nd teakiug .angry 
gestures; but he did not speak. ' Shortly Came and sat 
dowP by me ^it was then diat the chief, having iterge stick* in his 
hand, came upto endi^Widibub saying a single word, gave him 
31 blow dnt'dhe back of the head»vjiwt Where it joins the neck. It 
did not kill* hito ; i eohe rose^add eried* :*•! have a wife and children ; 
'.■Hftpr GtadSs sakejjHtfe my; life r*eo£4hus saying, he defended himself 
INI W^fns he v com4 with his hands*?: , Other brigands closed round him ; 
: % struggle ensued, and they rolled together down a steep precipice. I 
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closed my eyes, my head dropped on my breast, I heard a cry or 
two ; but I seemed to have lost all sensation. In a very short time 
fhe brigands returned, and I saw the chief thrust his dagger, still 
stained with blood, into its sheath ; then turning to me, he announc- 
ed the death of the factor in these very words: u Do not fear: we 
have hilled the factor because he was a sbirro ; such as you arc not 
sbiiri; then, he was of no use among u«. lie looked at our arms, 
and seemed disposed to murmur ; and if the fere e had come up, he 
might have been dangerous.” And thus they got rid Of Marasca. 
The chief, seeing that the money did not come from Tivoli, and 
being afraid Jest troops should be sent, seemed unceitain what to 
do, and said to his companions, “ How shall \\c dispose ot our pri- 
soners? We must -either kill them, or send them home ; ” but they 
could not decide on either, and he came and sat tlov* n by me. * 
pp. 198, 1 99. 

At length the messengers return from Ti\oli, with all the 
money the poor man’s friends could collect, five hundred .-cudi. 
The robbers take it, but still refuse to luvr.itc him until the 
answer arrives from Cast cl Madama ; and us tiie weather became 
bad, he was complaining of the death that awaited him should 
lie be exposed to it all night ; and added, c that they Had better 
liave killed him at once , 9 The ferocious chief stopped him, 
and bade him have a care bow lie said such things-; for that, 

4 to them, killing a man was a matter of perfect indifference ; 9 
and the same hint was given him by another of the party during 
the night. r * 

* The chief told me they were always afraid when fresh wine 
came, lest it should be drugged ; and that they always made who- 
ever brpught it drink a good deal of it; and if, in two hours, no bad 
symptoms appeared, they used the wine, 

4 After this, we went to the sheep-fold,, which we reached about 
thq fifth hour, and where we found a quantity of foiled meat, which 
the brigands tied up in various handkerchiefs, and a great coat, to- 
gether with some cheeses, Before we left the fold, ^he chief, re- 
flecting that the messenger was not come b^ck from Castcl Madama, 
began to think ho might have made his escape entirely, because he 
was one of the prisoners from San Gregorio, determined to make Axe 
write another totter? and accordingly brought rue all that was rcaui- 
site for writing ; and> ordered me to tell vt\y friends at Caste! Madama* 
that if {hey did not send eight hundred crowns on the following day, 
they ysfould put me t6 death ; or catty me to the wood* of Fajbht, if 1 
there was a farthing loss* than the abeve'iwded sum. I consequently^ ' 
wrote a secogd letter, and gatfe it to the countryman to carter/ 
him also, by-vtord of mouth, that Jf they ‘found no purehaptt&ftf Cku^ 
tel Madama for my effects, to desity they might be, sent 1 Throb, 
and sold for whatever they would fetch. The chief <>f ihebrfgandq 
al#p begged to have a few shirts sent. One of the brigands p?opc$* 
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pd, I don't* know why* to cut off one of my ears, antlsaud itwfob 
the letter to pastel Madarua. Jt whs well for me that the chief did 
not approve of. the civil proposal, so it was not done. He, however, 
wan ted. the countryman to set out that moment; but he, with his 
usual coolness, said, that it w£is not possible to go down that steep 
mountain during the night; on which the chief told him, lie might 
remain in the sheep-cote all night, and set out at day-light : — “ But, 
takefeotice, ” said he, “ if you do not return at the twentieth hour to- 
morrow to the shoep-cotc, with the eight hundred crowns, you may 
go about your business ; but we shall throw Cherubini into some pit. ” 
The peasant tried to persuade them that, perhaps, it * might not be 
possible to collect so much money in a small town, at so short a no-r 
tice, and begged to have a little more time ; but the chief answered, 
that they had no rime to waste, and that, if he had todfc returned 
next day by the twentieth hour, they would kill Cherubini.’ pp. 205 
to 207. 

It appears, however, that their intentions were not to kill this 
poor surgeon, whatever might be the result of the message l 
They wished to employ him, some professionally, and others to 
sue for favours with the Government. The chiefs, too, seem 
to have been desirohs of inculcating, through him, the necessity 
of a general amnesty and free pardon, as the only terms they 
could listen to from the Government. They talked largely of 
their resources ; of the ease with which they could always Re- 
cruit tlieir numbers; and of the impossibility of taking or dis- 
persing a set of men who were 4 not a fortress to batter down a 

* with cannon, but rather birds dying round the tops of the 

* sharpest rocks. ’ They spoke of’ having in view some daring 
exploit, perhaps of threatening Rome itself; and no doubt they 
might contrive to make some impression in that quarter long e* 
nough to plunder, with the certainty of escaping from enemies 
who would be too glad to she tlieir backs turned. The transom 
from Castel Mad$ma having arrived, to the amount' gf six htiOr 
dred crowns, he was suffered to depart; and received by hh» 
fellow townsmep* with abundant joy anti gratitude to their pro- 
tector, St Michael, for his deliverance, indeed^ tf* 6 kind dis- 
positions of the poor people in his native town, who sold their 

§ ,oo<fe to raise the ransom, is a very touching ^ in 

m narrative, i,‘ri 

One feature Jin the character of the Robbers ^ remains to be 
mentioned; they are all ©xtrenfefy Religious. Each man has a 
silver heart, containing a picture/^ thc Madonna and Child, 
frangiogremod his neck by a rj|Mtnd, and fastened with a like 
riband toiris left side. The Pbl|se! shepherds whom they seized* 
related their conversation on this subject. Showing them thod^* 
pidtrim ihd heairts, they said, 4 We know we are likely to die. 
f | yihlent death ; but, in our hour of need, wc have these * 
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{pointing to their muskets), 4 to struggle for our live* with; and 
« this^krasingthe image of the Virgin), Co make our death easy- ’ 
So one of them* while relating to the surgeon their , chagrin at 
the escape of a rich and powerful victim, toLd/bin* to * suffer 
4 patiently for the love of God. ’ Nothing can Jse more strik- 
ing than this unnatural and most pernicious alliance, which the 
abuses of the Romish faith, or rather superstition, seeojs so 
easily to form with the most criminal life. We are aware that 
the enlightened Catholics tell us, absolution is only given upon 
condition of sincere repentance ; and that it is held by all their 
doctors to be unavailing, if the condition be broken. But can 
any of them answer for this being the impression of their flock ? 
Or can any one doubt that even the prospect of obtaining it, 
though upon that condition, will lead to crimes being commit- 
ted by those who may intend to be afterwards absolved, and 
lead a penitent life ? Upon reason and principle, every crimi- 
nal excess might be expected from men over whom the salutary 
influence of conscience is thus likely to be weakened ; and the 
union in which wc have just seen the most atrocious lives, with 
a constant, though most perverted religious impression, affords 
the strongest practical illustration of all the conclusions of ar- 
gument. r ? 

*We have had a specimen of the vigour with which the Ro- 
man police acts against these bands of robbers; but the reader 
* would greatly mistake the conduct of the* Holy See, who should 
imagine that there was no further war waged against them. 
Formerly, a whole town was destix>yed*:litemUy bartered down, 
by the government, as the most convenient ana equitable means 
they could devise of extirpating ** gang, by destroying its nest. 
Somewhat of & similar principle seabed to be acted ugQn by 
the present ndministration, immediately befom the circumstan- 
ces obcuiredw^ have .been ^relating. < A ^proclamation 

was put forth of much apparent vigour, , and. of .unquestionable 
length. After, anample preamble, filled with -the most bitter 
> qjmplaints iha$ all former, exertions of the government, how 
great and expensive % soever,, had been fruitless^ and die most 
touching kunssgatiotts over the obduracy of the robbers, whom 

* all the termers of justice, dmpurtced, ’ could not app«d, Jnor 

* all the Aopw of indulgenob held out by the feelings of His 
4 Holiness’s paternal bosam|VdbtAd move to repentance -^tiiis 
dpeumefdjprocecds to lay a position of as mcoUt^ferRble 
truth, wfr will venture to aisefff^Wever emanated 

*!>f MsUlbility, that the necessi^fbr putting an 'dM^flie ; evil 
i$ urgent, and that vigorous measures are required. The ha- 
ture of these is then unfolded • and the first is, /the destruction 
/ of the town of Sonnino. Against this town an elaborate bill 
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of inifictment is preferred, going back even for centuries, dur- 
ing which it has given birth to, and harboured most of die ban- 
ditti (‘native or hospitable') that infested the provinces. After 
enumerating various charges and aggravations, therefore, the 
proclamation announces, that the inhabitants are to be removed 
and dispersed, the town destroyed, and its territory divided a- 
mong the neighbouring places; and that the proprietors are to 
receive an indemnity in the form, most satisfactory, to all good 
Catholics, and which, we may suppose, none but a scrutinizing 
Jew would cavil at, namely, annuities from the Apostolical 
Chamber, proportioned to the ‘real net value of their land, 
4 upon a valuation made by competent persons; ' Then follow 
fifteen other measures of inferior vigour, but much detail and 
big denunciation, omitting the only one which couid prove ef- 
fectual, the general permission to individuals to have arms in 
their possession, which a law in full force prohibits. Such a 
measure might have been expected from the wisdom and states- 
manlike talents of Cardinal Gonsalvi, instead of the one which 
the prejudices of his colleagues have in all probability imposed 
upon him ; unless, indeed, the rUk* of insurrection, in case the 
people had been suffered to arm themselves, might have given 
umbrage to the Holy Alliance, now so happily established in 
Europe, as the Holy Brotherhood were wont to be in Spain, 
for the purpose of watching over the police of all countries. A 
sufficient commentary upon the efficacy of this great and wordy 
epistle of His Eminency, has been afforded by the account of 
what passed one month after it was issued, and in sight of the 
Eternal City. 

Our travellers were compelled to quit Tivoli, as they had 
been driven from Poll, by this great evil, which indeed deprives 
the country subject to it of every benefit of the social state. 
They found themselves shut up in the town, and unable to stir 
in any direction, even to the nearest vineyard, valley, or ham- 
let. The singular and not unclassic ceremony of blessing the 
Cascadi, was performed before they left itf, and as the account 
is very short, we shall here close our$ektr|sps with it. 

-v -/*•■ A few days before we returned to Rome, ApmcNMsion and cere- 
mony took place in unison with the scene, and perhaps in the 
spirit of Pagan and poetic tunas than of these, the oxen and goats 
which always come about nog& to cpol themselves, and drink in the 
rim, h«4 just retireclfrom point that runs out just a- 

bove the t great cascade. Tha brih of all the neighbouring churches 
and, ponvents were ringing ; tlfe windows were hung with silk and 
tspepay * when the priests, dressed in their robes of ceremony, gold, 
and scarlet, followed by the religious confraternities, 
hearing banners, and images, and crucifixes, appeared in procession, 
winding along both banks of the river, and crossing the bridge. 
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Having reached the little shrines to the Virgin which stand one on 
each side of the top of the cascade, they stopped, and a solemn 
blessing was pronounced by the chief priest on the water, that, for 
the ensuing year, no evil accident might pollute its stream, and no 
hie be lost in its cataracts. As we saw the scene from the windows 
of the Sybil Inn, the waterfall was between us and the procession ; 
behind were the woody banks of the Anio ; on each side the hills of 
Cdtillus and Ripoli ; and the distance was dosed by the Monte 
Spaccato, and a hill on which some antique masses of building are 
said to mark the site of the ancient temple of Cybclc. * pp. 220- 
221 - 

In the Appendix, Mrs Graliam has inserted a very copious 
account of the popular poetry of the modern Romans. She 
divides it into four classes; heroic ballads, humorous poems, 
\vrical ballads, sacred and profane, song* and rilouulU , (a kind 
of couplet or triplet used in serenading). The first class is the 
most popular and numerous ; and she subdivides it into three, 
according as the subjects are legendary, or romantic and classi- 
cal, or connected with the story of celebrated banditti; and the 
List of these appear* to be in greatest acceptation. Nor can we 
doubt that the constantly hearing those exploits recited, which 
consist, without almost any vaiiety, of a succession of barbarous 
njprder#, accompanied with every kind of cruelty and unfeeling 
profligacy, must have a very picjudicial influence upon the feel- 
ings and character of the people. The title of the most popu- 
lar of the whole is this — * A new History, in which is related 

* the Life led by Giuseppe Mastrilli, of Terracina, who, being 

* in Love, committed many murders, and was banished from 
4 the States of Rome and Naples, on pain of being drpwn qnd[ 
4 quartered ; and who, having escaped during }ns JLife from the 

* Hands of Justice, died quietly in his Beo, repenting of hi? 
evil Heeds : * Ami nothing can be mote characteristic^ From 

the specimens which our author gives, there seems a certain 
archness in it, generally found ijn such composition#, and which 
Mrs Graham's translations do not quite preserve, either in this 
or in the others. Sometimes there is an absurd imitation of 
thftJicrnSc in the great pools, a s when the story of a battle with 
tHfsbirri is told. 

‘ Per quattr’ore di tempo in quel giorno, , 

Trcwmava ogni Crjstian in quel luogo, ** ' 

Altro non si vedeva in quel cofttorno 4 

CM aria di piomho, e la terra ftifleo, 

Nove persone morto si trdvotffao. ’ p. 2 36* ‘ 

J E&atero M?ncino is another favourite hero. After a BFe of 
fMsaer, herfalls sick; and, according to the religious Mature of 
fftfe banditti already described, his latter end is thus ^ivCtt, 
great fidelity to* nature. 
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£ A Pietro intanto ii male si aggravava 
E da se stesso lo conosceva 
Che giorno, c ijottc chrianiava, c prcgava 
Per avvocata Maria, che teneva, 

Perche semper il sab^ato guardava 
E mai peccato non vi comrnefcva 
Maria chiamava, c bagnava fc gote 
Uesc l’aniraa a Dio col saccrdote. ' p. 259. 

Our author’s translation is certainly not very good, brt ii. 
tenders the sense of the original. # 

* Peter meanwhile perceived the time draw nigh, 

When he must make his soul prepare to die. 

And night and day he called on I leaven' s queen, 

His advocate, to whom he’d faithful been, 

And still had kept lur day from sin most clear. 

And Saturdays alone throughout the year 
He ni ought no ill. On Mary then he cried. 

And weeping with bib piiot, in penance died. f p. 200. 

Another of these popular heroes of the modern Romans is 
Gobertinco, who hilled m his time 904- persons and six children., 
entered every murder in a journal, and regigUed that he did not. 
Jive to kill one thousand, accoiding to a vow he had made. 
One of these ballads begins — 

* Canto non gia damor ; non gia di morte 
Canto non gia di gioju, o di conlento ; 

Canto solo ct’oror. * 

—And with some reason, it must be admitted ; for the bard's 
subject chances to be the exploit of one who killed his father 
anu mother, strangled two brothers, and cut oil* his infant sis- 
ter’s head. 

Among the modern songs, two are mentioned as being of 
much feeling, from which we should have wished to see ex- 
tracts: — * Napoleon’s Lamentation for his Fall, * and the * Rec- 
tum of the Conscript. * Others may join in that lamentation, 
and wish again to sec the day when a conscription, upon his 
model, was the worst evil they had to dread. The solid bless- 
ings of a good police, the inestimable treasure^ctf national inde- 
pendence, the bright prospect of regeneration, jjtadof once more 
taking her part among the nations of the world, were the ad* 
vantages which Italy lost by the restoration of the ancient order 
of things, and the imposition of n barbarian yoke. They Vrho 
blessed their stars that they had lived to see such sights, are 
probgbly now well content to view the renewal of an old, if 
not a venerable infliction — the Alps aHid the Appcnines again 
swarming with Goths, ami Huns, and Calmucks, t(*e true guawl* 
Ians of Social order, and props of modern civilization- 
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Abt. X. l. Tahleau Historique de PEtdl et des jPrigrAT'iBf la 
Liitlyature Pranpaise dcjniis 1789. Par MabIE- J^otk 
Chenier. ! Vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. ‘ , 

2. Fragment d’un Cours de Literature fait d PAlkenee de Paris 
en 1806 et 1 807, par M. J. de Chenier ; Suivis d cadres Mor- 
. ceaux litteraires du mime Auteur. ,1 vol. 8vo. Paris, ,1818. 

* 

T he twin who wrote these volumes was a member of the most 
extraordinary assembly that ever legislated in a Christian 
country ; and a deputy to that Convention, which, by a majority 
of five out of 721 voters, perpetrated one of the most atrocious 
acts of modern European history ; and condemned to deatli a 
monarch, of whom, without fear of being accused of Papal su- 
perstition, we need say but this — one of his judges opposed the 
sentence of death against him, upon the plea that Rome would 
take advantage of his martyrdom, to canonize his virtues. 

If the stories told of the author of the works before us, 
on authority which it is not easy to resist, are quite well- 
founded, we must conclude that Marie-Joseph Chenier wanted 
only personal courage to have been among the most notorious 
men of his age. It was scarcely the enormity of any crime 
that startled him, but its celebrity, in a moment when vice was 
the surest road to eminence, and eminence to death. lie did 
trot, therefore, put himself forward in the foremost, ranks of the 
conventional cohorts, either in action or in counsel. While some 
were defending the cause of Kbettitide anarchy in the forum, 
he was writing revolutionary tragedies f‘ and, instead of the 
constitutions which others had framed for the French people, 
he presented his constituents' with patriotic hymn* ; in' praise of 
juridical murder. He was the bard, rather thah the legislator, 
of assassination. He constantly refused the dangerous missions 
of government to the armies or the departments,^ whidh might 
have marked him with responsible bloody but equally, desirous, 
as Fouch6 Carrier, to show bis remorselessness, be chose 
domestic victim*; victims nearer to himself,-^ his father and his 
brother i and both of these he murdered with one stroke* !*' 



* Thejpct* alleged against hifiiV which were denied by l^^arty, 
bi^jswatwere disproved, and communicated to Why a 
jhjMWwh who had long beei^a friend bf the family, whal^ibeltered 
Jpdri Chenier, the brother of obr author, while pmmmMt by the 
'dievolution, Aid enjoyed the confidence of his father ^Mblhour of 
his death, were as follows.— The political opinions Off (Q. were 
fe favour of moderate royalism, while Joseph C» bad procured for 
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The frequency and the enormity of guilt in die times in which 
he lived, obtained for this man a nappy hut unmerited obscurity 
a a a criminal. The dearth of talent conferred on him a literary 
celebrity, which, otherwise, he never could have reached. His 
account of French literature since 178&, liowcver, is interesting. 


Marat the honours Of an apotheosis. He had turned into ridicule a 
Revolutionary feast, of which the latter had been the proposer, and 
had possessed considerable talents, of which he was jealous. M. 
Joseph was a member of the Committee of General Safety ; and Andre 
was arrested. He was condemned to die two days before the fall of 
Robespierre. In the integral between his condemnation and cxecu- 
tion, his father flew to the Convention, and, in one of the adjoining 
apartments, found Joseph C. surrounded b} some of his most fero- 
cious colleagues. There lie fell upon his knees, to implore mercy 
from one of his sons toward the other. Marie-Joseph rose from his 
seat, and, leaning his head on his hand on the chimney, remained mute 
and motionless, while Robespierre himself seemed to wait for one 
word from him to grant his brother’s pardon. But that word Jo- 
seph Chenier did not utter, even when the old man, rising from his 
knees with all the energy of despair, cried out, with a voice of thun- 
der, 4 Je to donne ma malediction ! * and burst out of the room. Andr6 
Chenier was guillotined the next day ; and his father, upon whose 
authority this story rests, died of grief. Some of the poems and tra- 
gedies, which have since appeared under the name of Joseph Chenier, 
are said to have been written by Andre, and to have been found 
among his papers by the former, who appropriated them to his own 
use. We recollect, in the Roman history, that during the persecu- 
tions which Augustus exercised in Greece, otter the battle of Actium, 
Cassius Parmenius was murdered by Quiutilius Varus, who found 
among his papers many poems, and particularly a tragedy on the 
subject of Tbyestes, which the assassin afterwards published as his 
own. But Varus was not the brother of Cassius, and their common 
father was not murdered with his son. Fratricide, from literary jea- 
h>usy, was a crime reserved for a modern French revolutionist. 

On the fall of Robespierre, this amiable person published a short 
poem, 1 EpStre a la Colonne, ’ in which he dared to strow a few flow- 
ers on the tomb of his brother; as Caracalla, after die had spilled the 
blood of Geta lh the bosom of their common mother,' placed him a- 
mong the gods, and wept at the feet of his statue*. The following 
are among the hypocrite verses he made on the occasion* 

1 Aupr£s, d’ Andre Chenier, avaqt que de descendre, 

J’gleverai la tombe ou manqu^Ta sa cendre : 

Mais ou vivroient du moins, et son doux souvenir# 

Et sa gloire et ses vers dictes pour l’avcnir. 

La quand, de Thermidor la septi£me journ^e, f 

Sous les feux de Cancer ramenera 1’annge, 

"Omonfrere! je veux, relisant tes Merits, 

Chanter l'bymne funebre u tes manes proscrits. 
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for the very reason that it is drawn up by a person initiated in 
its worst mysteries* It mar, in some measure, be regarded as a 
continuation of the Tableau which La Cretelle has given of die 
literature of the eighteenth century, in his History of France, 
during that period. 

Tlte*epocha which Chenier had to discuss, was a much more 
ungrateful season than that which La Cretelle had examined; 
neither has he shown the same talent in treating it ; so that, up- 
. on the whole, his work is inferior, jn interest and execution, to 
that of die historian. Being destined, however, to form a dis- 
tinct treatise, the method he has adopted is preferable. Each 
branch of literature has its separate chapter — grammar, moral 
and political philosophy, eloquence, history, poetry, See. — form- 
ing, in all, twelve heads, under which the whole subject is com- 
prised ; and we shall follow the same order in giving an account 
of his woik. 

The First chapter is upon Grammar, in which arc comprised, 
not merely the rules oi speech, but the whole art of thinking. 
Bacon, says M. Chenier, was the fiist person who made the 
due distinction between positive and philosophical grammar. 
Fifty years after him, Lauiicelol, directed by Arnault, one of 
the most celebrated amomr the society of the Port Royal, pro- 
duced the grammar which has been the ioundation of that 
science in Fiance. Arnault had indeed been preceded by Ro- 
bert and Ilenry Estiennc, under Henry II., as he was followed, 
fcince the establishment of the French Academy, by Vatigelas, 
T. Corneille, Patru, Menage, Bouhours and Dangoau. In the 
beginning of pie last ccntiuv* Devmarais published lii& French 
Grammar ; and Gerard, taking advantage of an idea first start- 
ed by Fenelon, his Synonymes. About the same time?, E^jmar- 
sais published his Treatise on Figurative Language, which was 
but a part of a much larger work ; some of which has been scat- 
tered m different nitieic* in the Encyclopedic. At length Con* 
dillac produced the most complete work upon Philosophical 
Grammar that ha** ever appeared, says M. Chenier, in any 

i - , - — — ~ 

La souvept tu veiras, pres dc ton niausolec, 

Tcs freres gemissants, fa mere desoleo ; 

Quelquea amis tics arts, mi peu d ’ombre et dc fieurs, 

Et ton jeune lauirer grandir^sous mes plcur . ’ 

But thqrifcublic was not (V'ceiv£(l*t>y his tears ; and it is said, t fw&t, 
long after we murder of Andre Chfctuer, a letter was, by some t mean* 
or other*, daily conve)cd to him, containing merely these 4rords — 

• AjJ^, 'qi/as-iu r> it de ton frere ? ’ lie died a natural death 
ftn^lS^'pursujDd by shame, nor by remorse; and more iffljeted, we 
ffyiprcbend, at (he lo^s of worldly consideration, than the stings 
of an accusing conscience. 
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country ; beginning with the first generation of our ideas, by 
means of our senses, and thence deducing many luminous con- 
sequences, Among contemporaries, he mentions Domergue, 
whose speculations are just, but complicated, therefore we con- 
ceive useless in practice; and the Abbe Sicurd, whose grammar, 
some say, is too clear, that is to say, too full of unnecessary Il- 
lustrations, and thence too long. But they who make this ob- 
jection do not recollect, that Sicard wrote under the strong im- 
pression of his daily task ; that of stimulating into action the fa- 
culties which the privation of one powerful sense had left in a 
state of indolence in his afflicted pupils. A little redundancy 
of elucidation must rather be pleasing, when it calls to our minds 
a life of uninterrupted benevolence. 

M. Tliurot has translated Harris's Hermes, and added a his- 
tory of the science, since the schools of Athens and Alexandria, 
down to Condillac. Other modern names arc Lemare, Mar- 
inontel, Garat, Rivarol, Butet, Volney. The latter speaks in 
favour of an universal alphabet, which might be so devised as to 
be applicable even to Asiatic languages. This project has at 
least the merit of being of more easy execution than a universal 
dialect; and of much more impoitance than a universal system 
of weights and measures. 

In the analysis of the understanding, every thing may be 
traced back to Bacon ; ami after him comes Hobbes. Des 
Cartes was the founder of true logic in France; though, in me- 
taphysics, he often errfed, by deviating from his own rules; and 
the Logique du Port lloyal soon followed. Malebranche point- 
ed out the fallacy of our senses, and the illusions of our imagina- 
tion, as fertile sources of error. Locke was translated ; but the 
ideas he had refuted, though exploded in England, continued 
to be received in France until the middle of the last century, 
when Condillac published his various works, and gave general 
currency to the doctrines of our countryman. The Psychologic 
of Bonnet, 4 PEsprit ’ by Helvetius, were remarkable at the 
same epocha. In the first organization of the Institute, the 
Class of Moral and Political Sciences proposed the following as 
a prize question. 4 To determine the influence of signs in ac- 
4 quiring ideas and knowledge ; together with the influence 
4 which the improvement of signs is likely to have upon the fu- 
4 ture progress of the human mind.' The prize was won by 
M. de Gerando. In his Memoire he' treats many collateral 
questions ; among others, this very important one : Natural signs 
can awaken in us only sensible ideas; while all our ahstract 
ideas must be obtained by means of -artificial signs; that is to 
say, by language. He examines the influence of signs, and the 
modes by which artificial* symbols may be improved, in such a 

VOL. xxxv. no. 69. * L 
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manner as to compose a truly philosophic language; and adopts 
the opinion of Leibnitz, that the most direct method is not to 
invent new idioms, but more firmly to fix and know the value 
of old and current expressions. He is fully persuaded of their 
competence. To the same class M, Maine- Biran presented a 
Mtmoire * on the influence of habit on the faculty of thought ; * 
and M. Laromiguiere two Memoires, one on the words Analyse 
des Sensations , and another on the word Idees . Mannontel also 
published a Logique, vastly inferior to that of the Port Itoyal ; 
and in which he declares himself a partisan of innate ideas, and 
bitterly reproves the new doctors , forgetting that, in the number, 
are comprised all philosophers prior to Des Cartes, and poste- 
rior to Locke: nay, even his great master, Voltaire himself, 
was among the scoffers of innate ideas. Yet Mannontel was 
one of the perpetual secretaries of the French Academy. But 
the writer to whom Chenier gives the palm, is Mons. de Tracy. 
The first volume of this author is entirely given up to ideology. 
To think, to feel, being, in as far as we are interested, the same 
thing as to be, he explains, from that assumption, the elemen- 
tary faculties of the entire man ; and, after considering them, 
he considers their signs, written and articulated. Hence origi- 
nates general grammar, which is the object of his second volume* 
In this, he resolves language into its first elements, and inquires 
what may be requisite in an idiom to make it logically perfect. 
To do this question justice, it is indispensable to determine what 
is to be understood by logic ; and suck is the subject of his 
third volume. Logic, lie says, is nothing more than an exact 
and complete examination of the relations which our different 
sensations bear to each other ; and he shows the uselessness of 
syllogistic forms, in all such inquiries. This is the work which 
gives the best idea of the present state of the science in fYance. 
It is dedicated to Caban is, a physician, and one of the first 
French ideologists of his time. In twelve memoires read to the 
Institute, and since collected into two volumes, on the relation 
of the physical to the moral natures of human creatures, Cabanis 
discusses many bold and curious points relating to man, in the 
different epochas and circumstances of his life, to which he is 
inevitably subjected by nature. In the Lecons des Ecoles Nor- 
males, M. Garat exposes a variety of luminous doctrines upon 
our senses, and upon our sensations ; in which he demonstrates, 
1st, that language is necessary, not merely to communicate, but 
to acquire ideas ; and, 2 that the first types of artificial signs, 
and hence of alphabetic language, were suggested by the signs* 
whijtiih, itl the human countenance, express our sensations. The 
hundred pages of M. Garat contain, says our author, more just 
*nd profound views than all the vohlmcs of the old schools; 
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and the author has practically resolved a question propounded 
by himself, 4 Whether philosophical language can be at once 
exact and eloquent ? ’ This science, which sprung up in Eng- 
land about two centuries ago, was cultivated, almost exclusive- 
ly, in that country, during a hundred and fifty years; but, 
within the last half century, it has made prodigious progress in 
France- 

Such is the abridged account given by our author, concern- 
ing the state of the art of thinking in his country- It is true, 
that it has made great progress in France of late years. But 
this expression is equivocal; and, if he means that the science 
itself has received important additions and improvements from 
the labours of French metaphysicians, we must differ from him. 
All wc can allow is, that the French know more of this matter 
in the nineteenth, than they did in the eighteenth century. 

In the whole circle of human knowledge, hardly any point 
could be found in which the English nation has had so vast a 
superiority over the French, arid still continues to hold it, as in 
Mental Philosophy. The errors which Des Cartes had taught, 
opposed by Gassendi, but inculcated and diversified by Male- 
branche, continued to be prevalent in France long after the pe- 
riod when sounder doctrines had become common in Britain; 
and the existence of innate ideas was taught, Jn that country, 
even to the end of the eighteenth century. It is true, that die 
opinions of our great countryman, who may be considered as 
the refutcr of the intellectual system of Des Cartes, as Newton 
was the refutcr of his physical errors, were known to French 
philosophers before that period ; but they had not produced the 
impression which a thorough knowledge of their value must al- 
ways create. 4 They are sanctioned , 9 says Mr D. Stewart, 4 in 
4 France by the authority of Fontenelle, whose mind was pro- 
4 bably prepared for their reception by some similar discussions 
4 in the works of Gassendi ; at a later period it required much 
4 additional celebrity from the vague and exaggerated encomi- 
4 ums of Voltaire; and it^ has since been assumed as the com- 

* mon basis of their respective conclusions concerning the histo- 

* ”ry of the human understanding, by Condillac, Turgot, Hel- 
4 vetius, Diderot, D’Alembert, Condorcet, Destutt- Tracy, De 
4 Gerando, and many other writers of the highest reputation, at 
4 complete variance with each other in the general spirit of their 
4 philosophic systems. * 

The mode in which the French have expatiated upon the doc- 
trines of Locke, is more nearly allied to enthusiasm than to .rea- 
son ; and, therefore, not of the calm and dignified nature which 
is grateful to philosophy. Hardly any two of his admirer's, in 
# L 2 
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that nation, interpret him alike; and the loudest in his praise 
are they who the least have penetrated into the true spirit of his 
system. Most assuredly the declamations of Voltaire are not of 
half so much value as the rational acquiescence of Condillac, 
Helvetius, Diderot, in his general sentiments; even though it 
was occasionally qualified by some difference of opinion, and 
much misconception ; yet the witty tragedian never gave half as 
many proofs as they did, that he undei stood the theme of his 
raptures. 

The first in France who undertook fully and clearly to ex- 
pound the doctrines contained in Mr Locke’s Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding, was Condillac; and for that reason he has 
been called, in France, the Father of Ideology. The service 
which this very ingenious writer rendered to his countrymen, in 
making them acquainted with sounder doctrines, is undoubted ; 
but the additions which he made to the science arc small. The 
accuracy too, with which he exposed the system of Locke, may 
well be questioned; and, while he flattered himself that he had 
made ii more easily comprehensible, he had rather loaded it 
with new difficulties, deceiving himself by the adoption of a 
favourite mode of speech which he himself had created, and 
which in fact involves, in great apparent simplicity, much more 
obscurity than the original explanation of Locke; for surely no 
expression in the English philosopher is so metaphysically ob- 
scure as the assertion, that all the operations of the understand- 
ing are transformed sensations , and no principle so ill founded, as 
that feeling comprehends all the powers of the mind. The mis- 
conceptions of Condillac, however, have been universally receiv- 
ed and enlarged upon in France; and the explanation, which 
we have represented as defective, was not only implicitly adopt- 
ed by Helvetius, as the grand discovery to which the English- 
man owes all his glory, but we find it again pervading the later 
speculations of Condorcet, who says, that all our ideas are com- 
pounded of sensations. One of the strongest minded of all the 
French philosophers of that day, Diderot, also lays downs the 
following general law : Every expression that cannot find some 
sensible object, out of ourselves, (hors de nous), to which it may 
be referred, is void of meaning. Finally, ‘ penser e’est toujours 
sentir, et ce n’est rien que sentir, * said M. Destutt- Tracy in 
1 804*. 

In the first reception they gave to the system of Locke, the 
French seemed in an extraordinary degree to overlook one 
great portion of his theory — that which attributes, to one en- 
tire class of our ideas, another origin beside direct sensation, 
viz. reflection. But this is quite in the mode of our too lively 
neighbours. Tho precipitancy with which any new idea runs 
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away with them, carries them beyond all bounds ; and, losing 
sight of every other principle, they soon conceive it to be the 
universal agent, and exclude all past or future knowledge from 
existence. When the first steam-boat appeared on the Seine, 
serious apprehension was entertained that the breed of horses 
would be injured by it ; and when balloons were “invented, it 
was much lamented that men would soon have it in their power 
to carry armies up into the clouds, and imbue with blood new 
fields of air. No sooner, too, was sensation pointed out to them 
as a source of knowledge, and an origin of our ideas, than it ab- 
sorbed their whole minds; and, with an undue spirit of gene- 
ralization, they referred the entire system of intellect to this 
source, without restriction. The dilatorincss which -they show- 
ed in discarding the innate ideas of their countryman, has since 
been compensated by the unqualified extension which tliey gave 
to the new system, and which, at this hour, they maintain, and 
arc continually studying to increase, notwithstanding the revi- 
sions and modifications which the ideas of Locke are daily un- 
dergoing in the country of his birth. The Trench seem to" have 
little knowledge of the intellectual philosophers of Britain poste- 
rior to Locke; and their distance behind us, at this moment, is 
exactly equal to the interval which separated our present know- 
ledge from that which we possessed when the system of innate 
ideas received its final refutation. To this, too, must be added 
the abuse they have made of the British system, and the super- 
structure of errors which they have accumulated upon the most 
controvertible portions of Mr Locke's opinions, and to which 
the very first philosophers of France, Condillac, Helvctius, Di- 
derot, Condorcet, and, more lately, Destutt -Tracy, have largely 
contributed. As to sound original thought, and prudent disco- 
very, they can adduce but little on any of the great points of 
mental philosophy ; and the knowledge of intellect is, in truth, 
less indebted to them, for its progress, than to any of the think- 
ing nations of Europe. 

Among our latest intellectual philosophers, the two who, if 
well known to the French, would be the most salutary to them, 
because most fatal to their passion for excessive speculations 
and immature generalization, are Dr Reid and Mr Stewart. 
The former has so admirably fixed the boundaries of those re- 
gions into which the human mind may penetrate, with reason- 
able expectation of advantage, and shown the futility of going 
beyond those limits, that he might be of the greatest use in con- 
fining them to attainable inquiries, and preventing them from 
wandering where there is nothing to guide, and nothing to con- 
vince them. 4 The latter lias so successfully explored those re- 
gions, — has shown with so much constancy, yet with so much 
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indulgence, the abuses of licentious imagination, in cultivating 
a field which the strictest reason .only can make usefully prolific, 
that he might help to assure them how little the interests of truth, 
in the researches which mind can make respecting itself, can be 
promoted by fancy. The former, when he showed the verge 
near to which the weakness of the human understanding begins, 
has concentrated its real powers ; the latter, by merely lopping 
off' the redundant errors of preceding systems, as a true lover of 
nature reluctantly cuts down the venerable oak of his ancestors, 
even while he fears it may impede the growth of the trees in w hich 
his children’s children will delight, has opened many new r views 
of intellect, and generally terminates the prospect w ith something 
exquisitely beautiful. One thing which raises Mr Stewart above 
all mental philosophers, is the spirit of philanthropy which 
breathes in every line. He most unostentatiously, wc had al- 
most said unconsciously, discusses the powers of mind, as if lie 
was laying a foundation for the philosophy of virtue ; and his 
object seems to be, to acquire a knowledge of the intellect of 
human creatures, ns the means of making them happier. This 
is a point of view in which no French philosopher can be com- 
pared w r ith him ; and which would have set him infinitely before 
M. Garat and Destutt- Tracy, even had he been less eloquent 
than the former, and less profound than the latter, and less 
exact and intelligible than both. But the labours of Dr Reid 
and Mr Stewart are sometimes of that negative kind, which 
would rather be an annoyance to such minds as arc more pleased 
with the novelty, than with the solidity of their speculations ; 
and it is not to be expected that these philosophers can at pre- 
tent be appreciated in France. The only French philosopher 
to whom we could compare Mr Stewart tor prudence and phi- 
lanthropy, is he of whom Louis XVI., in his Council of State, 
one day said, « No person here loves the people, except Turgot 
and myself . 9 Certainly, all that has been ever done in Franco 
upon mental philosophy, cannot be set in comparison with the 
single labours of Mr Stewart ; yet, to the French list, Des 
Cartes, Condillac, D’Alembert, Diderot, Gassendi, Helvetius, 
Malebranche, we can still further bring the names of Bacon, 
Beattie, Belsham, Berkley, Cudworth, Clarke, Darwin, Harris, 
Hartley, Hobbes, Hume, Hutclicson, Hutton, Locke, Priest- 
ley, Reid, Shaftsbury, Smith, &c. 

M. Cheniefs Second Chapter is on the Moral and Political 
Sciences. They are so nearly allied to those which are the 
theme of the preceding chapter, that no very considerable pro- 
gress could be made in the one, without advancing the other ; 
sp much do both depend upon a proper estimation of the huipan 
creature. Accordingly, wc find the French again deficient in 
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those branches of knowledge, which, from their constant ap- 
plication to human concerns, arc more important than inquiries 
into the mere operations of mind* The earliest moral writer in 
France, says M. Chenier, is still the best, Montaigne, who, by 
great originality of thought and of expression, and by a power* 
ful independence of spirit, is one of the most engaging of all 
essayists. Charron, with less mind, has more method ; and La 
Motlie le-Vayer was the boldest of all the moralists in the age 
of Louis XI V. The Essais <le Morale, by Nicole, are even 
now held in estimation ; and the brevity of La llochefoucaull’s 
Maxims still gives them currency. But the work of the 17th 
century which is the most read at this day, is the Caractercs 
tie la Bruyorc. To hint succeeded Duclos ; and two ages, ri- 
vals in glory, produced, on the one hand, Tcleimujite by Fe- 
nclon, anil, on the other, Emile by J. J. Rousseau; two works 
to which nothing either ancient or modern can be compared. 
To these works Chenier adds 4 1/ Influence des Passions sur le 
Bonheur des ludividus et des Socictes civilcs, * by Mad. dc Stacl ; 
the translation of Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, and 
also, 4 Lett res sur la Sympathies by Mad. de Condorcet; a 
tract by Feuillet, cm this question, proposed by the Institute, 
4 L’cmulalion ost-ellc un bon moyen coeducation i 9 Two tracts, 
under the modest name of Catechism, one by Volney, called 
4 LaLoi Niiturelle, ou Catccliisme du Citoyen Fran^ais, ’ and the 
other by St Lambert, being a section of a greater work, 4 Prin- 
cipes des Munirs chez toutes les NaLions. ’ The Political Scien- 
ces owe their origin in France to the great Chancellor l’Hopita), 
worthy of a better prince than Charles IX. Dumoulin second- 
ed the efforts of the Chancellor. Languet, under the name of 
Junius Brutus, wrote a Latin treatise, since translated by him- 
self, and entitled, 4 De la Puissance Legitime du Prince sur le 
Peuplc, et du People sur le Prince . 9 La Boetie, the friend of 
Montaigne, published a 4 Discours de la Servitude Volontaire . 9 
Badin w r as in some measure the forerunner of Montesquieu. 
The 4 Economies Roy a les ’ by Sully ; the 4 Memoires des In- 
tendans de Province;’ the 4 Dime Royale’ by Boisguilbert, 
threw great light on public economy ; as did Lamoignon and 
d’Aguesseau upon civil legislation. Shortly after appeared 
Montesquieu, he whose writings will the longest continue to in- 
fluence the happiness of mankind. To him succeeds a long list 
of names, which we can do no more than enumerate — Rousseau, 
Mably, Voltaire, Servan, Dupaly, Turgot, Necker, Colon ne, 
Mirabeau, Sieyes, Lebrun, Barbe Marbois, Rederer, Dupont de 
Neucours, Gamier, Say, Meilin, Per ream Bourguignon, Bexon, 
Pa^torct, La Cretellc, De Bon aid, Condorcet. 

No language possesses a more delightful essayist than Mon* 
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taigne; and vve admire him, not so much for depth of thought, 
as for a charm which he has spread over all his writings, even 
by his very defects. Full of himself his vanity is not only ex- 
cused, but even becomes seductive $ and one reads him as one 
listens to the confidence of a friend, whose egotism is a proof 
of his sincerity, and whose frankness flatters. The scepticism 
with which he abounds, and which, on other occasions, we should 
not be so ready to palliate, was, in him, a sentiment of benevo- 
lence; for, surrounded as he was by intolerance, hearing no- 
thing in his ears but 6 believe or die,* seeing no principle of ac- 
tion but compulsion, no argument but the scaffold or the stake, 
lie considered it as a duty of humanity to persuade his con- 
temporaries, that to doubt was sometimes prudent; and that 
no part of opinion was sufficiently stable to authorize persecu- 
tion. The general spirit of his writings seems to countenance 
this opinion of his intentions. Not nearly so amiable was La 
Ilochefoucauit, whose Maxims have done more, than almost 
any other work, to give credit to the unsocial sentiments, in 
which they who find it more easy to calumniate than to love 
their species, and indulge their wit at the expense of their 
heart, place their whole philosophy. L:i llochcfoucault had 
lived among the most licentious portion of his licentious coun- 
trymen; and he generalized what might be partially correct. 
It cannot be said that any one of his Maxims is absolutely and 
universally false, or that any one of them is absolutely and 
universally true; and this latitude of opinion is that which 
makes them dangerous. We have often thought, that a good 
commentary upon his principal aphorisms, drawn from a more 
liberal field of observation, might destroy a part of their noxious 
effects and reduce them to their proper value, by {minting out 
the cases in which they should be rejected or received. Madame 
de Maintcnon’s description of La Rochcfoucault is so far cha- 
racteristic of French manners, that we arc quiie certain such a 
jumble of opposites never could have been collected in the de- 
scription of ary Englishman, bv one of his own fair country- 
women. La Rochcfoucault, she says, was intriguing, supple , 
wary; yet there never was a friend more open, more solid, or 
who gave better advice. La Bruycrc was much more amiable; 
and, though living very near the court, he did not draw man- 
kind from 90 narrow a model. As a painter, he is lively and 
amusing; l)i* We have always thought his reputation exceeded 
his merit, and, above ah, his originality. 

It ijKist surely give the reader a low opinion of the political 
sciences in France, to hear that they owe their origin to the 
Chancellor THopital, who died in 1573. Such, however, is<the 
feet. The Chancellor l'Hopital was an able and an upright 
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magistrate, greater by liis virtues than his talents ; intrepid in 
the midst of every danger, and with a soul which only the vices, 
of his nation coufd overwhelm. After the murder of the Pro- 
testants, whom he had always protected, he ordered the widest 
doors of his castle to be thrown open to the executioners of the 
St Bartholomew, who had come to assassinate him ; but he died 
of grief at the crimes of his country. It is not a little remark- 
able that his predecessor, who had also been his friend and pro- 
tector, the Chancellor Olivier, had sunk under a similar weight 
of sorrow but a few years before. One cannot but be struck 
with some individual exceptions of virtue in times of great na- 
tional depravity ; as with the boldness which some few writers 
have shown, amid great national servitude. Both the one and 
the other are pleasing to a people that has not lost every sense 
of good, and that is alive at least to the glory of independence; 
and if such men as Olivier and l’Hopitol are examples of the 
former, many instances of the latter may be found under some 
of the most tyrannical sovereigns of France. But neither they, 
nor the only great political writer that country ever has produced, 
Montesquieu, could give the nation at large political wisdom, 
or even make it the select study of a few, until, at the end of 
the last century, it suddenly occurred to them that subjects had 
lights, and that men were born to be free. But they have shown 
no great wisdom, assuredly, in the practical application of thus 
doctrine. 

We shall not enter into any very minute details upon the state 
of the political sciences in England, as it is a subject upon 
which every Briton who reads and thinks at all, must know e- 
nough to convince him of our superiority. We shall, however, 
bring together the names of some of the great legists of Britain, 
who had taught and discussed the rights and privileges of men, 
in general, and the means by which their countrymen had se- 
cured the enjoyment of those natural immunities to themselves 
and their descendants, previous to the epocha in which M. 
Chenier has fixed the birth of the political sciences in France. 
It is useless to look further back than to the Conquest; and wp 
shall conclude with Coke, who was born twenty-three years before 
the death of the Chancellor PHopital : Bracton, named also Brito, 
Brooke, Coke, Fleta (or the authors of the work bearing that 
name), Fitzherbert, Fortescue, Hingham, Littleton, Statham, 
Staundforde. The reign of Elizabeth was that which began to 
abpund with persons learned in the law ; and from that period, 
the number has gone on increasing. Indeed, if any proof were 
wanting of our superiority, we need but to say, Behold both 
countries ! ‘ Si monurnentum qmeris circumspice. * The very 

<end and object of all political sciences is civil liberty. 
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Two men whom Voltaire was particularly fond of turning into 
ridicule, were Montesquieu and Shakespeare — and for the same 
reason — because he did not understand them. The greatest po- 
litical writer that France has ever produced, and one of the 
greatest that has been known in any country, is unquestionably 
Montesquieu. It is said that this author, who had constantly 
meditated upon his subject during twenty years, gave his Esprit 
dcs Loix to be read by the man in France whom he considered 
as the best informed upon such subjects, and the most capable 
of pronouncing a just opinion of it; and that this friend, who, 
it seems, was more candid than enlightened, objected to the work 
in general, and particularly to some of the greatest views con- 
tained in it. 6 Then, ’ said Montesquieu, ‘ I see my own age 
‘ is not ripe enough to understand my work ; nevertheless, I will 
* publish it. * But not even the present age in France is ripe 
enough to understand him; and it is certain that, owing to the 
profoundness of Iris views, and the strength of his meditations, 
he is the only author of France who is generally underrated by 
his own countrymen. The praise which they bestow upon him 
lias rather the appearance of what one Frenchman owes to an- 
other, in reverence to their country, than a just homage to the 
merit of the individual. Two tilings also the French cannot 
pardon in Montesquieu ; his having spoken well of England, 
and liis assertion that honour is the principle of monarchy. 
We are inclined to do every justice to this admirable writer, 
who, was so much above his age and nation. But it was not 
from his own age or Tuition that he learned to think. He had 
in presence the whole world, and all its ages past. Yet in his 
works may be found the marks of the time and place to which 
he belonged, as, indeed, the greatest mind can hardly escape 
such influences as those. He had no small share of the ambi- 
tion which, about his time, began to infect the literary world of 
France ; and a brilliant paradox, a dazzling epigram, enflamed 
him. His mind was comprehensive rather than great ; for it 
allowed itself to be narrowed by affectation. What lie had 

! grandly seen, he often finically expressed ; and the language of 
ii3 thoughts bore no just measure to his conceptions. In all 
his writings, perhaps, not an eloquent page could be found ; for 
he Vddica to avoid all ornament : yet surely eloquence is less 
to be avoided than quaintness ; and simplicity is not his charac- 
teristic. Wis style has been compared to that of Tacitus ; but 
ftj^&yare alike only in brevity, which, in the Roman, was more 
&$itural than in the Frenchman. He must be excepted also from 
a class of men with whom he has often been confounded, the En- 
cyclopedists, to whom, in truth, he is very unlike ; for he poached 
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not the subversion cither of religion or of government, and was 
not envious of any thing established. It must be a very lax 
principle of classification, indeed, that could bring Voltaire and 
him under the same description, as to intention ; and the very 
culogium which M. Chenier makes of the former, confirms this 
opinion. He says, that the eighteenth century is more indebted 
to Voltaire for its progress, than to any other single individual. 
To him, more than to any other individual, the eighteenth cen- 
tury owes, we fear, its crimes. If, on the contrary, the French 
nation had studied and understood Montesquieu, they would 
have inquired of their own conscience and reason, before they 
began to demolish all the institutions of their country, whether 
or not they were yet capable of rational liberty ; and if they had 
listened to the salutary negative which they must have found 
there, the world would have been spared from many useless 
crimes ; and the cause of true freedom would have been more 
advanced by time alone, and by the progress which, in the pre- 
sent state of mankind, is inseparable from it, than it has been 
by all die outrages and precipitancy of France. 

The subject which succeeds is Rhetoric and Literary Criti- 
cism. After enumerating the ancient critics of France, the first 
things which our author notices are a Treatise on Eloquence, 
by the famous Abbe or Cardinal Maury ; in which the pathetic 
unction of Fenelon, the sublime majesty of Bossuet, the reli- 
gious austerity of Bourdaloue, the exquisite and varied elegance 
of Massillon, are duly mentioned ; two others by La Crcteile, 
and a translation of Blair’s Lectures. Of the latter he speaks 
in very high terms; and, as lie tells us in downright honesty, 
because Dr Blair has spoken very highly of the French. One 
of the principal points which he notices, is pulpit oratory; and 
says, that the English will find him sparing of his praise to their 
Archbishop Tillotson. We shall bring under one head the ob- 
servations we have to offer on the subject of English and French 
eloquence in general. 

In th C'fii st place, then, wc find it impossible implicitly to 
agree with Mr Humft or Dr Blair, that eloquence has declined 
in modern, compared with ancient times. The eloquence of 
the two periods is certainly different; but its difference consists 
entirely in the means now and formerly employed, by orators, 
to win the consent of their auditory. Those means must, at all 
limes, be suggested by the condition of society ; which is itself 
dependent upon the state of intellect, and its development in 
the men and nations who are to be persuaded or convinced. 
Now, certainly the nations of antiquity were more governed by 
their sensations and passions, more by their feelings and less by 
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llicir reason, than those which have risen to greatness and civi- 
lisation in moderft Europe. The entire difference in the state 
of past and present oratory, is owing to this single cause ; for, 
from it, have arisen a variety of modifications in the forms of go- 
vernment, and consequently of debate, all of which have a ten- 
dency to diminish the influence of enthusiasm in national coun- 
cils, and to bring the great concerns of men, as much as may 
be, within the pale ©f ratiocination. Impassioned eloquence, 
less frequently resorted to because less effective now, may have 
declined ; but the eloquence of reason never flourished as in 
later nations. The most esteemed ©f the orations of Demosthe- 
nes, are those in which he aspired at producing a sudden and 
vehement impression, at inflaming the minds of multitudes, and 
awakening all that was generous in their natures to the defence 
of their country. Cicero never is so much admired, even tit 
this day, as when he addresses himself to the passions of those 
lie would persuade. But the orators of later times are always 
more esteemed whpn they endeavour to convince our under- 
standings, than to captivate? our feelings; and this characteristic 
pervades all modern eloquence, whether of the bar, the pulpit, 
or the senate. Many are the exclamations and tropes in the 
Greek and Roman models, which produced the mightiest effects 
upon the sensitive populace of Athens or of Rome, but which, 
with whatever gesture or modulation they might now be de- 
claimed, could have no effect upon the reason of a British Par- 
liament. But a few weeks since, a member, even of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, observed, that the oratorical method by 
which Scipio Africanus shook oil’ a charge of peculation, would 
not now avail a minister of finances ; and we rather think that 
Mr Tierney would look a little awry at a Chancellor of the Ex*- 
chequer who, in reply to his calculations, should say, 4 This day 
4 last year I won the battle of Zaxna or of Waterloo. * — 4 There- 
4 fore why debate Yet certainly the oratorical movement of 
Scipio was not deficient either in energy, in pathos, or in grand- 
eur. If it be true that human concerns are better governed by 
reason than by passion, that men are in ^he right when they 
endeavour as much as possible to commit their safety to the for- 
mer, and to exclude the anarchy of the latter; that the former 
ennftbles the species* and adorns the heart, gives strength and 
stability nil the good which sensibility can inspire, and robs 
cnthiisiasrti of all its danger; — it is not easy to conceive how 
eloquence can be a loser, by addressing itself to the understand- 
ing. Is it more difficult to inflame, than to convince mankind ? 
Does a sudden burst of feeling require a greater intensity of 
than a Jong chain of inductions ? Has the inheritance of 
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thought we have derived from our forefathers?, been of so little 
advantage, that, at this late hour of the world, no better means 
can be used to move us, than the rude engines of ignorance* 
employed while men were gregarious, not social? We grant, 
indeed, that many oratorical resources are now excluded from 
discourse. But have none others of equal beauty been intro- 
duced ? Has not argument its eloquence, as well as explosion ? 
and may it not be adorned with as many splendid illustrations ? 
It were a paradox indeed to say, that what elevates the mind of 
man, debases the language in which he is addressed. We may 
admire the orator who can play upon human passions at his 
will ; but we cannot so much respect the nation that allows itself 
to be made his sport, as that which opposes the pauser, reason, 
to the precipitancy of his eloquence. 

The eloquence of the moderns is characterized by the actual 
state of the human mind ; and, not only does it differ from that 
of the ancients, but every nation has its peculiar oratory, more 
or less approaching to argumentative eloquence, in proportion 
as passion has been subdued and reason been expanded. In 
England, no mode of speech which could not stand the test of 
severe scrutiny, could long be current; and, whatever be the 
place where Englishmen meet to discuss, little progress can be 
made but by argument. Nay, so true is this, that they who 
would mislead them, even in their most popular assemblies, 

# must do it by the sophistry of reason, not by passion; and the 
road to their feelings lies directly through their understandings. 
Even their errors are imbibed in logical forms; and their minds 
must be convinced or entangled, before they can be inflamed* 
In our Parliamentary discussions, the proportion of argument 
very far exceeds that of pathos. The discourses of Lord Chat- 
ham, even in his most impassioned moments, were founded up- 
on argument, which, indeed, he often enforced with vehemence 
find warm feeling; and, roused as he was to indignation, at the 
idea of the British employing Indian tomahawks, or at the per- 
verted use a Peer proposed to make of the means which God 
and nature had put into their hands against their American 
brethren, he gave scope to passion ; but it was not till he had 
long laboured to convince the Senate, by reasoning, of their im- 
politic conduct towards America, that, in a midnight debate, he 
implored their Lordships not to J*ob the Americans of the last 
hope of obtaining their rights, at that dark and silent hour, 
when honest men were in their beds, and thieves alone were 
waking for their prey. The same thing, even in a greater de- 
gree, may be said of the orators who adorned the dose of the 
7 
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last century ; and what confirms our general opinion is, that 
the eloquence of the great speakers who were born in Bri- 
tain, was more argumentative than the eloquence of Irish ora- 
tors. 

The eloquence of the Bar in France was, and is, nearly null. 
It appeared upon some very rare occasions, and but feebly; but 
was not habitual. In England, pathos is little used in pleading, 
and still less in courts of positive law than of equity ; and, in 
every case when too warm addresses are made to the feelings of 
a Jury, the Judge not unfrequently cautions them against the 
seductions of impassioned eloquence. In ancient Egypt and in 
Greece, the pleadings of the Bar were written. 

The eloquence of the Pulpit is that in which the French have 
the most excelled. The Church was indeed thc # oniy field there 
open to oratorical talents ; and the Catholic religion, more ima- 
ginative than the Protestant, allows greater scope to imagery 
and pathos; while the latter is more richly stocked with argu- 
ment and reason. 

In proportion as a subject is solemn and sacred, the Eng- 
lish conceive, that, in treating it, passion should be excluded; 
and religion is so powerful and majestic in itself, that it needs 
only to be explained to the understanding of rational beings, 
to be appreciated. In Fact, the pulpit is not the proper place 
for impassioned eloquence; which, if it guides us well to day, 
may equally mislead us to-morrow : while all the sophistry of 
false reasoning never can pervert us so widely, or so danger- 
ously. It is not because English preachers read their sermons 
that their style is tame ; but it is because the object of Protest- 
ant preachers is to be calm, and argumentative, that, in this 
country, an appearance of extempore delivery is avoided. Ar- 
guments which come recommended by the sedateness of medi- 
tated composition, are more forcible upon the understanding 
than sudden suggestions ; but half the energy of passion is de- 
prived from its freshness. Among the pulpit orators of France, 
Saurin, a Protestant, is distinguished for his gravity. In a word, 
the entire difference between the oratory of England and France 
may be thus stated the eloquence of the English is ratioeina- 
tive, argumentative, demonstrative; the eloquence of the French 
is imaginative, declamatory, impassioned. The former excel in 
the senate and at the bar, because they have long been free; 
the lattlr are more brilliant in the pulpit, because* as Catholics, 
they can indulge in oratorical forms, the frequent use of which 
is denied to British divines, by the moderation of Protestant- 
ism. These differences are to be accounted for, like all other 
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national differences, not by a disparity of talent, but by a diver- 
sity of character, which acts as a check or as a stimulus to the 
growth of every faculty. 

The two next chapters are upon History ; the first real, the 
second fictitious. Three things, says our author, are necessary 
to an historian — talent, love of truth, and liberty; all of which, 
he adds, were wanting in most of the persons contained in the 
long list of French historians. At first, indeed, the deeds of 
France were recorded in chronicles written by monks, and in 
Latin. Joinville and Froissart were among the earliest who 
wrote in French; and their naivete still pleases. Philip dc 
Comines painted, in sombre colours, the Court of the dissem- 
bling Louis XI. Scyssell was not an adequate historian of 
Louis XII. Brantome was a mere compiler of anecdotes; 
he is, however, very amusing. Sully, Perefixc, are interesting, 
because their hero is so, Henry IV. It is much to be regret- 
ted that Dc Thou did not write in French. Then came Meze- 
ray, sometimes too familiar, sometimes almost eloquent; supe- 
rior to Daniel, and even to Vclly and his two continuers. Bos- 
suet needs no eulogium. St Real, the alleged rival of Sallust, 
was not always correct. He who, by his vivacity and variety, 
came the nearest to the historian of Catiline, was the Cardinal 
de Retz, in his Mcmoires. Then came Vcrtot, the Pere d*Or- 
leans, the Abbe du Bos, and Rollin, the most elegant and easy 
of all ; but whose history is too much reduced to the level of 
youthful understandings. The Abreg£ Chronologique of Hai- 
nault is also well conceived. Two men of genius flourished a- 
bout that time, Montesquieu and Voltaire. The history of 
Louis XI., by the former, is lost ; but the latter, says M. Che- 
nier, is the founder of a sect which has since spread itself over 
England, where public spirit and liberty arc favourable to the 
labours of the historian. Condillac was weak in this branch of 
literature; but Mably is indispensable to every person who 
would study the progress of the French government. To this 
list he adds Gaillard, Reyna!, Itulhieres, and all the translators 
of the times. One of these we must notice. Mons. Leveque, 
the translator of Thucydides, published a Roman History, the 
object of which was to depreciate all the republican heroes of 
that nation, in favour of despotism; and by order of Bona- 
parte, or at least under his special protection. We cannot pre- 
tend to enumerate every person mentioned and descanted upon 
by M. Chenier; but two of them we must speak of. One of 
these is Anquetil. His History of France is, perhaps, that which, 
on account of its moderate length and other qualities, is the 
most likely to be popular. It is written with little talent— chief- 
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ly according to Velly, from whom whole pages are often tran- 
scribed. In his younger days, he had acquired some reputation 
by two historical works, * l'Esprit de la Ligue , 9 and c VIo- 
triguc du Cabinet . 9 The other is Fantin des Odoards, a con- 
tinuer of the continuers of Velly* and author of a miserable 
voluminous work, which he calls * Ilistoire Philosophique dc 
la Revolution, * and who is remarkable for the reciprocity of 
abuse with which ho and M. Chenier bespatter each other. 
Rulhieres on Russia, and again on Poland; is among the first 
modern historians of France. Thouret is a useful abridger of 
Mably. Roy nu has lately published a shorter History of France 
than Anquetil’s, and which may vie with it in popularity. He 
appears to have the merit of impartiality. 

As is the history of any country, so must be its historians. 
Petty facts can never furnish matter for bold delineation ; and, 
where an entire nation is great, they who record its actions 
cannot escape the general contagion ; they have greatness thrust 
upon them. Now, with the exceptions of a few particular in- 
stances and qualities, the history of the French nation does not 
partake in the character of moral greatness, which is profusely 
found in the records of Greek and Roman transactions. The 
French have chiefly excelled in war; and mere war, without 
internal policy, without political wisdom, may afford a brilliant, 
but not a pleasing, not an instructive page to those who study 
mankind in all its varied shapes. To their ability in the art of 
war, the French have joined considerable glory in literature, 
in the fine arts, and much ingenuity ; but hardly any of those 
things which denote or constitute dignity of intellect, or energy 
of character, or va$t and comprehensive capacities; in short, 
they are deficient in most of the features which the large pencil 
of history would paint as exalted. In vain would any Robert- 
son, or Hume, or Gibbon, attempt to delineate the annuls of 
France, as greatly as he would those of Britain. The portrait 
would be without features ; and the whole image would be re- 
duced to legs and arms. 

A species of historical writing in which the French excel, is 
Memoirs. Anecdotic information — stories relating to individu- 
als — are particularly suited to their minds; and even vanity is 
not misplaced in such light nnd flippant productions. The list 
of memoirs written by persons who were actors in most of the 
scenes tlfly recount, is prodigious ; and as the French possess 
great quickness of observation, and much liveliness, their per- 
sonal narratives are more animated and interesting than those 
of any other nation ; particularly to readers who are not shock- 
ed at embellishment*. In this species of portrait- painting, the 
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French excel ; but they cannot combine a vast historical group 
Of actions, motives and events, ' 

It is front a similar difficulty of combining grand effects, that 
the French have remained inferior to the English in fictitious 
history. Dr Blair is not of this opinion ; for he finds himself 
forced to confess that they are our superiors. It would be dif- 
ficult to say, upon what grounds the Professor founded this ge- 
neral decision ; and even M. Chenier cannot coincide in it. To 
us it appears, that the romance and novel writing of the two 
countries bears the stamp of their respective characters; and 
that the French may be superior to us in sketching the manners 
of the elegant and trifling world, or the little flutterings of fancy, 
which they mistake for the heart; the intrigues of very depraved 
and very refined society, or the gallantry and heroism of chivalry. 
But in painting true and general nature — in delineating great 
features of mind, and strong emotions of the soul — they cannot 
be compared to us, because they have but an imperfect origi- 
nal of these tilings before their eyes. Possibly Dr Blair pre- 
ferred the former style of representing men ; and, though we 
are of a different way of thinking, we will not dispute his taste. 

The eldest monuments of French literature are romances, 
and even metrical romances. The first of these was composed 
under the reign of Louis the Young, to which succeeded Tris- 
tan du Leonois, the romance of the Table Ronde, and the 
Twelve Peers of France. Italian and Spanish romances were 
known in the sixteenth century, in which magicians and fairies 
were the chief agents. Gerard de Nevers, and Petit Jean de 
Saintce, are among the most amusing productions of the reign 
of Charles VII. ; and, in our own time, they have been Written 
in modern language by Tressan. The Cent Nouvelles de la Cour 
de la Bourgogne, and the Hcctameron of the Queen of Navarre, 
sister of Francis I., were happy imitations of Bocace. In the 
time of Anne of Austria, Spanish literature began to influence 
the literature of France; but this, again, was soon modified by 
the Fronde. Malherbe, llacan, Corneille, Balzac, Voiture, 
contributed to refine the manners, by improving the language 
of their country i and the Romances of Calprenede and Ma- 
demoiselle de Scuderi pourtrayed the mixture of gallantry, he- 
roism, and bel esprit , then prevalent ; but all their personages 
taken from antiquity* wore the modern French dress. The 
Roman Comique of Scarron exposed the follies of its day ; and, 
though grotesque, it is still read. The Memoires de Gram- 
mont are eminently amusing ; but the Princesse de Cleves, by 
Madame de la Fayette, was the best of all the novels that had, 
yet appeared in France. The epocha during which the great 
VOL. xxxv. no. 69* M 
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poets of France flourished, was little fertile in Romance ; and 
it was at an era posterior to them, that Le Sage published Gil 
Bias ; that the Abbd Prevost wrote his Cleveland, his Dean of 
Killereen; and; above all, his Manon Lestaut, and translated 
the works of Richardson. The Lettres Persannes, by Montes- 
quieu, may be considered as fictitious history, and tine of the 
most philosophic in existence; With more hilarity, and less 
strength, Voltaire, in his old age, produced Zadig, Micromegas, 
the Huron, Candide. At length the Nouvelle Heloise was pub- 
lished ; a novel Unrivalled in eloquence, though inferior to Cla- 
rissa and Grondison in characters. In the second line of me- 
rit stands Marivaux, With Mesdames de Tencin, de Graffigny, 
and Riccobini; Dudoe, Crebillon, Marmontel; and, finally, 
two novels, which we do not hesitate to say are among the 
most infamous productions of wit, the Liaisons Dange reuses by 
Laclos, and Faublas by Louvet. 

A novel, which some ypars since was much spoken o£ was 
Atala, by the Vicomte de Chateau briant. The subject, conduct, 
and language of it, are, to our apprehension, quite ludicrou 
and insane. The heroine on her deathbed, for instance, con- 
fesses to a priest, that often she has wished the Divinity were 
annihilated, provided that, locked in the arms of Chactas, she 
might roll from abyss to abyss with the ruins of God and of 
the world. Where could we find British prose so mad as this ? 
Yet we have lately seen Monsieur de Chateaubriant called in 
print the greatest writer of his age. 

The most prolific of the feiiiale novel writers of France, is 
Madame de Genlis. We wish we could say she was equally 
respectable and correct. Madame Cotin had the power of in- 
teresting to a great degree ; and was particularly remarkable 
for true pathos. But the most meritorious of all Was Madame 
de Stael, who, with greater defects, possessed talents of a higher 
order than any female author we could quote in FrUnCe; But 
her’s were the defects of genius. Pigault Le Bran is amusing, 
prolific; Wit frequently unfit for youthful ears. Numerous 
translations, too, principally from the English; may be reckon- 
ed among the additions to this branch of French literature; A 
person whom we must notice is FievSe, author of the Dot de 
Suzette, and Frederic; He is now turned political writer,* 
and, as such, stands prominent* Another is the celebrated M; 
Benjamin Constant, who Has found time, from his politics, to be 
the outf&r tif a poor novel called 1 Adolphe* 1 

In the whole list of French novelists, we Could not find any 
j&at can vie with Richardson; in the details which he gives of 
#11 his personage^, and, so to say, the comprehensive minuteness 
with which he presents them to our ultimate knowledge, in their 
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most familiar moments, and stamps upon them the strongest 
features of individuality : — with Fielding, for the true painting 
of his characters, whether by comic or pathetic touches, his 
humour, and his tenderness, as in Amelia ; the variety and the 
probability of his incidents; the involution and the evolution of 
his plots, as in Tom Jones ; and the interest we feel in the fate 
of those of whom we cannot quite approve, yet whose failings 
and whose virtues we recognise as forming a mixture eminently 
human with Smollet, for the coarse and peculiar spirit with 
which he represents the humours of his dramatis persona, anti 
the aptitude with which they are brought together in short, 
with any of our great novelists, in the true delineation of men, 
who, though fictitious, are represented: in such vivid colours, 
and are so like their existing prototypes* that we almost credit 
their reality. It is not the single novel of Gil Bias which could 
suffice to found u national competition. The merit of this very 
delightful performance, notwithstanding some admirable touch- 
es of nature, does not so much consist in faithful portraiture, as 
in amusing incidents and situations, and in the lively simple 
mode in which the tale is related. As to Marivaux, there is al- 
ways too much straining and subtilization in his writings ; and 
he is without the easy flow of true talent If we look- to novels 
of an inferior order, those which boarding-school misses and 
sentimental lieutenants most admire, and in which they recog- 
nise their own first loves, the French come somewhat nearer to 
us; but such productions are even further removed from Gran- 
dison and Amelia, than Reynolds and Morton are from Ben 
Jonson and Congreve. In painting the passions of a drawing- 
room, the frettings of a boudoir, the anxieties of coquetry, the 
turmoils which persecute silk gowns and embroidered vests, as 
well as in the extravagance of Cielia and Cleopatra, we may 
yield to the French ; but not in the delineation of nature, such 
as belongs to every heart not narrowed by drilling, and circum- 
scribed by rule. 

We will here bid adieu to M. Chenier. The fitst six chap- 
ters of his work are upon prose; the six which follow are upon 
poetry; consequentSy we may pause between the two ; particu- 
larly as we shall soon have an opportunity, we believe, of re- 
turning to the latter subject. 

The period which M. Chenier has undertaken to examine, 
Comprises about twenty* five yeafs, passed in revolution and in 
war. All that, under the old government of France, could be 
supposed to impede the progress of genius, had been removed ; 
ana a new era, replete with hope and promise, was unfolding 
itself to those who dared boldly to aspire. Every avenue was 
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open ; and this age offered one facility more than that of Louis 
XIV. to those who would acquire fame, even crime was scarcely 
amenable to law or to opinion. It i9 true, that they who reached 
celebrity were quickly removed from the active scene, to make 
room for others ; and devouring factions, soon to be devoured* 
destroyed each other, not yearly, not monthly, but weekly, for the 
amusement of the many- headed Garagantua, who applauded 
each successive full, and panted for another. The germination 
of persons, worthy of such a glorious end, must then have been 
rapid beyond example ; yet, among those whom our author, the 
contemporary, the colleague, the accomplice of their renown, 
has quoted, wc were quite astonished to find so few whose me- 
mories, whether embalmed by their vices or their talents, are 
likely to be preserved to very distant years. In half a century, 
for instance, where shall we find the names of Andrieux, An- 
quetil, Arnault, Baour-Lormian, Barbe-Marbois, Barn', Bexon, 
Bitaube, Boisjolin, Boissy d’Anglas, Bonald, Bouilli, Bour- 
guignon, Brugnieres, Butet, Cambaceres, Castel, Chanlaire, 
Chenedolle, Clement, Command, Daunon, Delrieu, Desodoards, 
Doinergue, Due dc Plaisance, Dupuis Dupont de Nemour, 
Dureau de la Malle, Esmenard, Feuillct, Francais de Nantes, 
Fran^ais de Ncufchateau, Frenilly, Ganilh, Garat, Gamier, 
Gaston, Gerbier, Gudin, G nillard, Heniy, Hofman, Jouy, 
Lalane, Larcher, Laromiguiere, Lnnjon, Laya, Lemare, Le- 
mcrcier, two Leveques, Luce de Lanceval, Maine Biran, Mar- 
sollier, Merlin, Michaud, Millevoie, Monvel, Morel de Vinde, 
Morcllet, Murville, Naigeau, Palissot, Pastoret, Perceval de 
Grandmaison, Perrault, Piie, Pons de Verdun, Portalis, Raux, 
Rnynouard, Regnnult de St Jean d* Angely, Renandes, Riboute, 
Rivarol, Ilcederer, llaycr, Say, two Segurs, Sieyes, Simeon, 
Soulavio, Suard, St Ange, Thouret, Thurot, Tissot, Tr^elhard, 
Trouchct, Victorin-Tabre, — and about as many more, which we 
suppress in pity to our readers ? * They had no poet, and they 

died ! 9 — for we suspect even M. Chenier will not immortalize 
them ; and wc have little doubt that the very ablest of those Re- 
volutionary worthies would find in this country, and at this mo- 
ment, at the least ten persons of more ability than himself, yet 
whose names are absolutely unknown. 

We confess ourselves to belong to the sect which maintains, 
that the quantity of improveable genius in the world is much 
more eoual, in all nations, and at all periods, than it appears to 
be fromthe contemplation of different countries and epochas ; 
and that it is the wants, the passions, the demands of society, 
which call it variously into action. Whenever a greater num- 
ber of poets fills the scene, it is more because the world is ripe 
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and eager for poetry, than because the genus irritabile has been 
particularly parturient. In the same manner, when occasion 
ralk for statesmen, statesmen arise ; when the blast of war blows 
in our ears, warriors flock to camps and armies ; when philoso- 
phy comes into request, philosophers start into notice. Some 
strong exceptions to this rule may seem to discredit it; and we 
grant that, in whatever condition of things they had come into 
the world, Homfer would have been the poet of heroes, and 
Shakespeare of men. But it is not the less true, that the spirit 
of the times may always be known, from the bent which genius 
takes in them. Genius, to use a very drudging illustration of 
our meaning, is the raw materia], which afterwards takes its fa- 
shion from the taste of the market; and it must wholly depend 
upon the fancy of the consumer, whether it is to be compressed 
into stout warm covering against inclemencies, or twisted into 
the fine spun threads of open laces and embroidery. Now, no- 
thing better than M. Chenier’s Tableau, can do us the service of 
informing us fairly, and without part} 7 prejudice, but on the 
broad principles of human nature, what has been the predomi- 
nant spirit of France since the year 178&. If liberty was the 
ruling passion, then the appendages to liberty must have flou- 
rished; if conquest, then the arts of war must have superseded 
all others; if despotism, then all the implements and artifices 
and force which despotism employs to forge its chains, must have 
been the study of the rulers. 

The most remarkable branch of intellectual improvement, at 
the commencement of the Revolution, was Eloquence. The sud- 
den expansion which senatorial oratory, new in France, acquir- 
ed at that moment, might have been a prognostic of rising li- 
berty, had it been of a more sober complexion. But it con- 
sisted all in passion, in fury against past subjection, or in no less 
virulent answers to angry attacks. It was admirably proper to 
excite the populace to irenzy ; to arm them for destruction ; to 
make them even forget that, when all was demolished, some- 
thing must bo reconstructed. Not only the walls of the ancient 
city fell before its blast; their very elements were crushed to a- 
tom s, so that only dust remained; and, of this, every tempest 
bore away its part. Baruave, and all the orators of that party, 
but particularly Mirabcau, who was roused by seventeen lettres 
de cachets directed against him, and most of which his stormy 
soul had richly earned, if any thing could earn them, — were 
the enthusiasts of visionary freedom, which neither they could 
systematize for their countrymen, nor their countrymen receive 
from them. In the factions which succeeded, and when the rage 
which had inspired the first Constituents had accomplished all 
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its purposes, public speaking declined. Under Robespierre, 
under Bonaparte, silence was safety, and remonstrance death. 
After a lapse of five-and-twenty years, and since it has been 
decreed that to speak should be no longer dangerous, there has 
been no revival" of any thing like oratory. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to devise a mode of debating, if so it can be called, 
more directly in opposition to eloquence of every kind, than 
that which the French Chambers have adopted, the alternate 
reading of essays for and against each question, from a pulpit; 
yet, considering their past experience, wc are convinced that 
they have shown their wisdom in that precautionary regulation. 

To the Moral and Intellectual Sciences, those which, by stu- 
dying man in all his forms, particularly lead to sound policy, 
good government, and liberty, we have seen how little attention 
has been paid, and how little progress has been made in them, 
as well as in the political sciences themselves. On a former oc- 
casion, we showed the deceitful use to which the physical and 
mathematical sciences, as Well as the fine arts, have been some- 
times applied, and that none ever prostituted them to the de- 
basing ends of despotism, so insidiously and so triumphantly as 
Bonaparte. Yet, even in the physical and mathematical sciences, 
the epocha which followed the Revolution cannot be compared 
with that which immediately preceded it, either for the learned 
men, or for the discoveries which it produced. The majority 
of persons who were celebrated in chemistry, in mathematics, 
during the Revolution, nay, many of those who are renowned 
even at this moment, had made themselves conspicuous before 
the Bastille had fallen ; and their labours had promised them 
their full share of immortality, before the Assembly of Notables 
had met. Let us look into the list of the Institute as it stands 
at this moment, 1820 , after thirty murderous years have- been 
thinning its railks of many ancient academicians, once the boast 
of France, and examine what is the proportion of members 
who were distinguish eel before the Revolution, compared with 
those whom the Revolution has educated, and who can stand 
in any thing like a similar rank of literary or scientific consi- 
deration. To this list let us add the men who have died with- 
in the last thirty years, and who,* conspicuous before the Revo- 
lution, continued still to honour it with their talents ; and, as a 
balance to the scientific glory of that period, let us deduct the 
names eff those whom it has, in some shape or other, disas- 
trously, Qisgracefully, and criminally swept away — Coildorcet, 
Lavoisier, Malesherbcs, &c. — and we ihall find that the men 
whom Europe has been admiring were the pupils of other times ; 
and that those times of admiration arc far from having produc- 
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ed their mite of persons eminent in science or in letters. To 
particularize individuals would be an invidious task; but we 
have examined those lists with care; and to about thirty-six 
members of the Institute, celebrated before the Revolution, the 
last thirty-two years have not added more than about a dozen 
who are worthy to be their successors. 

To whatever side we turn our view, even to the fine arts, we 
shall find evidence of the same assertion ; and that the only science 
or art which made a real progress, and absorbed the attention 
◦f the entire nation, is War, with all its implements. In no de- 
partment or occupation have so many persons won celebrity, as 
in the trade of arms ; and in none 1ms the nation been half so 
successful. Indeed the proportion which this bears to all others 
is so vast, that one cannot help pronouncing, the very instant 
it occurs to the mind, that war— licentious, not necessary war — 
war, not for defence, but conquest — has been the ruling spirit of 
the French nation for the last thirty years. Defence could never 
have required such armies, such arsenals ; but unlimited con- 
quest deeds unlimited means. 

With what satisfaction, with what gratitude to the Supreme 
Disposer of human empires, must not every Briton look back 
to tne same era in his own country, and think upon the pro- 
gress which mind has made there, in all its departments, during 
the same period ! And now let party spirit — let despondency 
— 4et all the causes which have so often prevented* and which 
still prevent the British nation from doing justice to herself, and 
have constantly injured her in the estimation of foreigners, t$e 
forgotten, while we enumerate some of the establishments, dis- 
coveries, philosophers, poets, statesmen* orators — some of the 
things which have raised our island to the summit* not of fame 
merely, bat of worth — which have conferred upon the empire a 
dignity that, groat as it was, it never knew before* and held up 
to the world a beacon of civilization, which, honoured by the 
praise of the great, and the envy of the impotent, long will be 
the aim and limit of aspiring nations. It is not our intention, ' 
neither is it in our power, to ao justice to every individual, and to 
every discovery or establishment; and should involuntary omis- 
sions occur, we trust the injured will excuse us, as our object is 
to present to our readers, in one view, end merely as a sketch, 
without respect of persons, the mass of British intellect, which 
maybe considered as contemporary with that which M. Chenier 
has celebrated in the work before us. 

We shall begin with that branch in which the French ap- 
pear to have been the most successful — War. By sea and 
land, then, we have had — Abercromby, Anglesea, Achmuty, 
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Baird, Beresford, Bridport, Brisbane, Collingwood, Con- 
greve, Cornwallis, Duckworth, Duncan, Exmouth, Hill, Hood, 
Hoste, Howe, Hutcheson, Lake, Lynedock, Moore, Mur- 
ray, Nelson, Pack, Packcnham, Picton, Rodney, Saumarez, 
Schrapnell, Sidney Smith, Strachan, St Vincent, Wellington, 
Wilson, Wood. — As orators in the senate, bar, and pulpit— 
Alison, Blair, Brougham, Hussey Burgh, Canning, Chalmers, 
Courtenay, Curran, Dundas, Ellenborough, Erskine, flood, 
Fox, Grattan, Grenville, Horne, Horner, Horseley| Hurd, 
Jones (of Nayland), Kenyon, Mansfield, M‘Intosh, Milner, 
Paley, Peel, Pitt, Plunket, Porteus, Romilly, Scott, She- 
ridan, Thurlow, Toinline, Venn, Watson, Wellesley, Whit- 
bread, Wilberforce, Windham. — In history, philosophy, poli- 
tics, belles-lettres, we have had— Adolphus, Alison, Bel sham, 
Bentham, Blair, Bowdler, Brown, Burney, Colquhoun, Cox, 
Currie, B. Edwards, Ferguson, Gibbon, Gillies, Gilpin, Hallam, 
Howard (the philanthropist), Jones, Knight, Malthus, Mill, Mil- 
lar, Miller, Mitford, Paley, Parr, Porson, Price, Reid, Rannell, 
Robertson, Roscoe, Srnitn, I). Stewart, Home- Tooke,^ Wilk- 
ins. — In science — Allan, Allen, Arnold, Arkwright, BailJie, Ban- 
croft, Banks, Beddoes, Black, Blagden, Brande, Brewster, 
Brinkley, Brown, Cavendish, Cruikshanks, Cullen, Dalton, 
Darwin, Davy, Earnshaw, Mrs Fulhame, Gregory, Hall, Hat- 
chett, Henry, Home, Hope, Howard, Hunter, Hutton, Jame- 
son, Kir wap, Kennedy, Leslie, Macartney, M‘CulIoch, Made- 
line, Murray, Nicholson, Nimmo, Pepys, Playfair, Priestley, 
Ramsden, Rennel, Rennie, Robison, Iiumfbrd, Rutherford, 
Shaw, Smeaton, Smith, Tennant, Thompson, Thornton, Tel- 
ford, Troughton, Watt, Willis, Wollaston, Young, A. Young. — - 
Artists — Bacon, Bceehy, Bird, Bone, Chantry, Copley, Flax- 
man, Gainsborough, Harlowe, Heaphy, Heath, Hopneiy&aw- 
rence, Linwood, Lowrie, Nollekens, Northcote, Rayburn, Rey- 
nolds, West, Wilkie. — Poets — Beattie, Byron, Bowles, Boyd, 
Campbell, Carey (translator of Dant6), Coleridge, Cohnan, 
Cornwall, Cowper, Crabbe, Darwin, Hookharo, Frere, Gifford, 
Haley, Heber, Herbert, Hunt, Keats, Lloyd, Mathias, Millman, 
Montgomery, Moore, Philips, Rogers, Scott, Smith, Sotheby, 
Southey, Wdlcot, Kirke- White, Wilson, Wordsworth.*— -Dra- 
matists — Burgoine, two Colmans, Cumberland, Hoi croft, Home, 
Kelly, Murphy, Sheridan. The French have on their list 
many pej|ons of inferior talents to Okeefe, Reynolds, Mortoty&c. 
— Poets .wholly untaught by any master, except naturey* thing 
unknown in France, and which we shall take a future oppor- 
tunity of discussing — Bloomfield, Burns, Chatterton, Clare, 
Dermody, Hogg, Anne Yearslcy. — Novel writers — Barret, Cum- 
berland, Godwin, Ilolcroft, Lewis, and, in himself a host such as 
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France could not collect from all her past and present stores, Sir 
Walter Scott. — Travellers — Anderson, Barrow, Bruce, Clarke, 
Dodwell, Hanway, Holland, Kirkpatric, Leake, Legh, Malcolm, 
M‘Kenzie, Morier, Neale, Parke, Ritchie, Swinburne, Weld. — 
Female writers, a rich theme, to which we propose returning at 
some future period — Aikin, Austin, Baillie, Barbauld, Bowdler, 
Brooke, Brunton, Burney, Campbell, Car ter, Edgeworth, Grant, 
Hamilton, Hawkins, Ho) ford, Jackson, lnchbald, Lea, M 4 - 
Cawley, Marcet, Montague, More, Opie, Ovvenson, Piozzi, 
Porter, Plumtrce, lladclifte, Roche, Seward, Sheridan, Char- 
lotte Smith, Elizabeth Smith, Taylor, Tighc, Trimmer, West, 
Wolstoncrofr. 

To our religious and moral establishments existing before this 
period, wc have added — The Naval and Military Bible Socie- 
ty, 1780; BriiLh Society for the Encouragement of Servants, 
1792; Society for the Conversion of Negro Slaves, 179,5; Mis- 
sionary Society for Propagating the Gospel in Heathen and 
Unenlightened Countries, 1795; Religious Tract Society, 1799; 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, 1802; British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 1804, of which 500 Auxiliary and Branch Societies 
have been formed ; Society for the Publication of Select Reli- 
gious Tracts, 1804; London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, 1809; Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, and the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders, 1819; 
Church Missionary Society for Promoting the Building of 
Churches and Chapels ; The Endeavour Society, for Promoting 
the Principles of the Established Church, by forming a Library of 
Orthodox Divinity, theDistribution of Books, and the occasional 
Relief of Indigence. To our charitable and benevolent establish- 
ments, our hospitals, infirmaries &c. before existing, we have 
iiddbd— -The Finsbury Dispensary, 1780; Eastern Dispensary, 
1782 ; Public Dispensary, 1 782 ; Mary-lobone Dispensary, 
1785; Central Dispensary, 1786; City Dispensary, 1788; So- 
ciety for the Relief of Willows and Orphans of Medical Men in 
'Loiiddn,,'1788 ; Free Masons’ Charity, 1788 ; Western Dis- 
pensary, 1789; Literary Fund, 1790 ; Naval Charitable So- 
ciety, 1791 ; London Maritime Institution for Decayed Master 
Mariners and their Families, 1791; Universal Medical Institu- 
tion* 1792 ; Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 1792; Electri- 
cal Dispensary, 1793; Sea-Bathing Infirmary at Margate, 1794; 
The .Endeavour and Benevolent Lying-in Society, for attend- 
ingPoor Women at theirownHabitatioos,with tlieLoan of Child- 
bed Linen, Medicines, &c», as also for the Vaccination of the 
Children, and the Cure of their Diseases until seven years of Age, 
1794; Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor, 1796; 
Commercial Travellers Society, 1800 ; Institution for the Cure 
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and Prevention of Contagious Fevers, 1801; New Lying-in 
Charity, for the Wives of Foot- Guards, 1801 ; Society of Bri- 
tish Banking and Commercial Clerks for the Relief of Old Age, 
Widowhood, &c., 1802 ; Friendly Female Society for Relieving 
Poor and Distressed Women who have seen better days, under 
the Management of Ladies, 1802 ; Patriotic Fund, 1803 ; 
Mile-end Philanthropic Society, for the Discharge of Persons 
Imprisoned for Small Debts, 1803; Royal Infirmary for Dis- 
eases of the Eye, 1804 ; London Infirmary for Ditto, 1805; So- 
ciety of Friends of Foreigners in Distress, 1807; Charitable 
Fund for Relieving the Sick Poor, at their own Habitations, with 
Medicine and Pecuniary Aid, 1808; London Female Peniten- 
tiary, 1808; Infirmary for Diseases of the Lungs, 1810; North- 
ern Dispensary. 18l6 ; Clerkenwell General Philanthropic So- 
ciety, 1813; The Highland Society, instituted in 1770, incor- 
porated in 1816 ; Westminster Infirmary, 1816 ; Infirmary 
for Diseases of the Spine, 1816; Universal Dispensary, 1816; 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 1816; Society for 
the Benefit of Widows of Officers of the Medical Department of 
the Army, 1816 ; West London Infirmary and Lying-in Hos- 
pital, 1817; African and Asiatic Society, for the Relief and In- 
struction of the Natives of Africa and Asia resident in England ; 
Surrey Dispensary ; Bloomsbury Dispensary ; Original Vac- 
cine Institution ; National Vaccine Institution ; London Vac- 
cine Institution ; The Benevolent Institution for Delivering Poor 
Married Women at their own Habitations; Central Lying-in 
Charity ; Benevolent Society of St Patrick ; Society 6f School- 
masters ; Choral Fund ; Artist's General Benevolent Institu- 
tion Morden College, Blackheath, for decayed Merchants; 
Refuge for the Destitute ; Society for Improving the Condition 
of Cnimney-sweepers. Astonishing as this list may appear, we 
must observe, that the greatest and most valuable part of our 
Existing Medical Chanties, had been established previously to 
the year 1780. The following are among our hospitals — Bays- 
water Lying-in Hospital ; City of Loti don Hospital ; Queen’s 
Hospital ; Bethlem Hospital ; Christ’s Hospital ; Foundling 
Hospital ; Greenwich Hospital ; Chelsea Hospital ; Jews’ 
Hospital ; Magdalen Hospital ; St Bartholomew’s Hospital ; 
St Luke’s Hospital ; St Thomas's Hospital ; Scotch Hospital 
British Hospital ; General Hospital ,* Westminster Hospital ; 
Enuftouelif Hospital ; French Protestant Hospital ; Guy’s Hos- 
litodon Hospital ; Middlesex Hospital ; St George’s 
ftpifeifcal; St Mary-le-bone Hospital ; Small-pox Hospital. 

' We must also mention, alimentary provision to the King and 
Royal Family of France, to the French Clergy, Nobility and 
Royalists of every description, continued until their return to 
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France, and amounting to nearly six millions Sterling, in about 
twenty years, beside establishments for educating their children, 
dispensaries &c. In addition to this, we annex an abstract of 
such of the incidental public charities as we recollect in London 
only, and during the year 1819 only. 

JLj» s* (1 » 

British and Foreign Bible Society - 93,886 6 O 

Church Missionary Society - - 30,076 0 0 

London Missionary Society - - 25,409 0 0 

Society for the Conversion of the Jews - 8,955 12 0 

Prayer-book and Homily Society - 1,987 14 0 

Hibernian Society - 4,683 0 0 

Naval and Military Bible Society - 2,162 0 0 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 33,700 0 0 

Methodist ;Missionary Society - - 2,400 0 O 

Moravian Missions - -5,000 0 0 

Baptist Missions ... 16,000 0 O 

Society for Propagating the Gospel - 13,800 0 0 

National Society for Education - - 2,500 0 0 

Religious Tract Society - - 6,180 0 0 

Collection on the King’s Letter for the Society 

for the Propagation of the Gospel - 50,000 0 0 

— Sum total, three hundred and seventeen thousand four hundred 
and eighty-one pounds. 

The additions to our establishments for education have been 
— Society for the Support of Sunday Schools throughout the 
British dominions, 1785; Philological Society for the Edu- 
cation of the Sons of Clergymen, Naval and Military Officers, 
Professional Men, Merchants, Manufacturers, Clerks in Pub- 
lic Offices, the higher Order of Tradesmen, and other gentle- 
men who, from misfortunes or limited incomes, cannot afford 
a liberal education to their children, 1792; Westminster New 
Charity School, for Clothing and Educating Fifty Male and 
Fifty Female Children, 1796; School for the Indigent Blind, 
1799; Royal Military College, Berks, 1799; Hibernian So- 
ciety for. Promoting Schools in Irelaqd, 1800 East India Col- 
lege, Hertford, 1805; City of London School of Instruction 
and Industry, 1,806.; African Institution, 1807; National So- 
ciety for the Education of the Poor, 1811; The Corporation 
of the Caledonian Asylum, for Supporting and Educating the 
Children of Indigent Scotch Parents residing in London, 1815; 
The Adult Orphan Society, 1819; Dr Bray’s Institution for 
Parochial and Lending Libraries ; British and Foreign School 
Society; Welch Charity School ; Philanthropic Society; The 
Insolvent Debtor’s Friend, for Educating the Children of Insol- 
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vent debtors.— Our establishments and discoveries relating to 
letters, science, arts, manufactures, <lurhig this time, have been 
— British Society for Extending the Fisheries and Improving 
the Seacoasts, 1786; Lianaean Society, 1788; Royal Society of 
Musicians, 1790; Board of Agriculture, 1793; Royal College 
of Surgeons, 1800; Royal Institution, 1800; Committee for 
the Inspection of National Monuments, 1802; Society for 
Painters in Oil Colours, 1804*; Medical and Chirurgiesl So- 
ciety, 1805; British Institution for Promoting the Fine Arts, 
1805; London Institution, 1805; Surrey Institution, 1808; 
Russel Institution, 1808; Philosophical Society of London, 
1810; Geological Society, 1813. — Vaccination, if not discover- 
ed, at least applied to relieve the humau species from one of 
the most dreadful diseases to which it is exposed. — Various im- 
provements in education, to an immense extent, according to 
the methods devised by Bell, Lancaster, and others, and which 
have been introduced from this country into almost every na- 
tion of the globe. — -Improvements in the steam-engine, and its 
infinite applications to the highest uses, as well as to promote 
the hourly convenience of every class of society, and most espe- 
cially of the poor. By means of this instrument, one of the 
most powerful which human ingenuity has yet put into the 
hands of man, which is of British conception, growth and com- 
pletion, its immortal author has new-modelled the industry, not 
merely of his own country, but given the means of unexpected 
comforts to the whole civilized species, and a new impulse to the 
human mind. — Application of burning gas to public and domes- 
tic purposes, on tne most extensive scale; Welch china, the 
clay of which is inferior to none in whiteness ; Ironstone china, 
in imitation of Indian, and which can with difficulty be broken ; 
Lifeboat; Life-preserver; Congreve Rockets ; Sbr apneliShot ; 
Improvements in Boring Cannon ; Improvements in Manufac- 
turing Gunpowder; Wernerian Society; Horticultural Socie- 
ty; Bible Societies; Missionary Societies; Society of En- 
gravers; Westminster Library; Panoramas; Camera Lucida 
by Dr Wollaston ; Discovery of three New Metals in the Ore of 
Platina, by Dr Wollaston and Mr Tenant.— By means of the 
galvanic battery, greatly improved and modified in England, 
Sit Humphry Davy operated the decomposition of at least 
twenty substances, earths, alkalis, acids, &c, before thought 
simple j^nd, by introducing a great number of new agencies 
into the •chemical science, subverted a large portion of the theo- 
r^teustly attributed to Lavoisier. The Atomic Theory of Che- 
Combination fully demonstrated by experiment fend calcu- 
lation. — The improvements made by Sir William Hersckell i ft 
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Optics, and his subsequent discoveries in Astronomy ; a near 
planet, the Georgium Sidus, with its satellites ; a long list of 
new stars, nebulae, double and triple stars, changing stars, mo- 
tion in the stars hitherto supposed fixed ; translation of our so- 
lar system, through infinite space, towards a spot in the heavens 
occupied by the constellation Hercules, as confirmed by forty- 
four observations out of fifty-six ; his discoveries upon light and 
heat, &c. 

Such is a part, and indeed it could hafdly be expected we 
should give more than a part, of the advantages which the British 
empire has been adding to its former stock since the year 1780. 
We shall not discuss their merits, lest we should be induced to 
expatiate too largely. We must, however, observe, 1st, That 
we have confined ourselves principally to the metropolis, in our 
enumeration of charitable, religious, moral, and intellectual es- 
tablishments. But the metropolis contains about one-eighteenth 
of the entire population of the British islands. Hence we shall 
be within bounds when we say, that such establishments there 
do not form one-sixth of all those which are diffused over these 
islands, not reckoning those which we have spread over our most 
distant possessions ; for Loftdon, though bearing a greater ratio 
of population to England than Paris does to France, is far from 
bearing the same overweening ascendancy in every other respect. 
2d, That as great a portion of our benevolence is addressed to 
foreigners and to foreign nations, as to our own subjects ; and 
this without the hope of profit or return. 3d, Thai it has rarely 
fallen to the lot of a nation to make so large an addition to so 
large a previous stock of good, in so short a time, and under 
such circumstances. 4/A, That this vast development of na- 
tional bounty and intellect, so honourable to the British heart 
and head and hand, has taken place while we were engaged in 
the most expensive war that ever has been waged ; while we 
were struggling to. protect European civilization from the mili- 
tary despotism of France, and to deliver France herself from 
that same despotism, of which she did not feel the disgrace or 
the disaster until tt was harassed and disabled by defeat. 5th, 
That if we have undergone some sufferings, and been afflicted 
with some calamities ; if a precious portion of our countrymen 
has been reduced to want, or goaded on to intemperance and 
insubordination, we have mipds to bear with dignity our own 
distresses, and hearts to relieve those of others, and virtues to 
oppose the wild spirit of disorganization ; that, with all our real 
ills, and all our fancied grievances, we have vet less to deplore 
from the effects of foreign levy or domestic strife, than any of 
the nations, which were drawn along with us into the same 
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vortex of contention; that, issuing from the severest trial to 
which a nation could be put, we nave not only 'preserved our 
wonted energy, and good faith and wisdom, but that the strug- 
gle has added new matter to our moral resources; and that, 
while we pay the debt of suffering which human creatures owe, 
our debt of gratitude is still more vast and sacred, when we re- 
flect, that now, more perhaps than ever, our country is the first 
among nations. How long it may remain so, is in the hands of 
inscrutable Providence; but the day on which it ceases to guide 
the public opinion of Europe, will be a day of bitterness for the 
whole human species, and most of all for the nations which most 
•desire our ruin. Happy, if we ourselves never shrink from the 
high post of duty which this preeminence imposes upon us, or 
permit the sordid calculations of Despots to prevail over the ge- 
nerous maxims of British Liberty ! 


Art. XL 1. A Series of Letters to a Man of Property , on the 
Sale , Purchase , Lease , Settlement , and Devise of Estates . By 
Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Bar- 
rister- at-lay. Second Edition. London, 1809. 

2. Papers relative to Codification . Published by Jeremy Ben- 
tham. London, 1817, 

“I^Then the public mind is occupied by questions of great po- 
* * lrtical importance, and whilst the discussions relating to 
the criminal laws, and the education of the poor, are yet unset- 
tled, it is perhaps not politic to introduce a question respecting 
the enactment of new laws; and one, at the same time, which 
is so entirely stripped of all moral and political interest that it 
is not probable tne discussion of it will call forth supporters 
such as Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr Brougham, or Sir James Mac- 
intosh. 

There exists indeed, we are well aware, an universal disin- 
clination to the discussion of any subject purely legal ; arid 
Whilst, on the one hand, all are willing to inquire and decide 
whether forgery shall or shall not be punished with death, few 
will attend to the merits of a question on a general registry of 
title-deeds, or on the alteration in the modes of transferring 
property : and yet, there is scarcely any person who has not 
experienced, in his own case, or in; that of some of his conne- 
xior^Tfeonsiderable inconvenience from the present state of the 
laww 'these subjects. In. fact, the uncertainty', the intricacy, 
dtyflTthe variety of technical expressions, the formalities to be 
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pursued, and the long chain of evidence to be procured, render 
the disposal of real property a matter of so much difficulty, that 
many are deterred from bringing it to market. 

We conceive that we have only to state a few plain facts, in 
order to convince our readers that much may be done towards 
simplifying this part of the law ; and that the necessary altera- 
tions may be made with safety. 

We are aware that, on a subject like the present, it is not 
possible to create much general interest, until the importance 
of what we have to offer is felt; yet whilst we are robbed of the 
assistance to be derived from the interest of the .subject, we have 
no moral scale of punishment to discuss ; nor is there any ne- 
cessity for disputing on nice points of spiritual dynamics, or 
mental pathology. All are alike interested in reducing the laws 
of property to a fixed standard ; this is their proposed and ad- 
mitted aim ; and the only question is, how to attain it by the 
shortest road. In what we have to offer, we pledge ourselves to 
be intelligible to all who are willing to bestow common attention 
to the subject. 

Independently of all particular objections, in this country 
there are several classes generally opposed to all alterations ill 
laws, whether relative to the liberty of the subject, or merely to 
the regulation of property. They are influenced by different, 
and often opposite causes; some by political feelings, others by 
prejudices of education, and attachment to what they have been 
accustomed to see ; and others again by a conviction, the result 
of reflection, that all changes in a system so complicated as that 
of the English Laws, are more likely to be productive of evil 
than good. 

According to the opinion of some, the human mind is now 
acting under peculiar and powerful impulses; and men are sup- 
posed to be guilty of straining every nerve for the improvement 
of their condition, and that in a degree of which, no former age 
can furnish an example ; and this impulse, they think, requires 
a powerful check. We, however, conceive it to be one of the 
most cheering views that cirn be taken of the present state of 
society ; and, instead of reviling mankind for their impetuosity, 
we cannot but rejoice at the energy put forth, so long indeed as 
the symptoms do not exceed all moderation. 

It is also, objected, that the public mind is now Requiring it 
Confidence in its own judgment, and losing the deference for- 
merly paid to custom and authority. This we admit ; nor would 
we wish it otherwise. The experience of past ages shows, (hat 
the community have npt reaped much benefit from reposijigtm- 
limited confidence in their rulers ; nor have those rulers* ifi# 
4 
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cases, shewn themselves very honest depositaries of rights and 
liberties surrendered into their hanih, and often permitted to 
rcnviin there with a Forbearance and meekness which we pre- 
sume will not again cxNt. 

The spirit ot univcr-ail inquisition, it is said, is abroad; and 
is represented, by those who dread its effects the most, as one of 
the striking characteristics of the present day. We arfi at least 
glad to find, that those who long endeavoured to suppress this 
spirit altogether, are now content with attempts to reduce it 
within what they term reasonable limits. 

Although the simplifying of laws is one of the many ways by 
which the happiness of mankind may be promoted, and one 
the least likely to clash with personal interop, vet \vc despair 
of gaining over many of ouy opponents of the above classes. 
We are prepared to hear our suggestions, however cautious, re- 
presented as the results of a wild and distempered imagination, 
as attempts to subvert the present order of things, and as parts 
of a general system which is to introduce anarchy and confusion 
into the country. 

With respect to the prejudice unconnected with party spirit, 
which arises from a persuasion of the general inexpediency of 
alteration, we shall frequently find it mixed up with vanity or 
self interest. 

It is well obsciwed bv the late Mr Playfair, that, 6 even in 

* matters purely intellectual, the prejudices and the selfishness, 
4 or the vanity of those who pursue them, not unfrequently 

* combine to resist improvements, and often engage no incon- 
4 sidcrable degree of talent in drawing back, instead ef pushing 
4 forward, the machine of science. The introduction of me- 
4 thods entirely new, must often change the relative place of the 
4 men engaged in scientific pursuits; and must oblige many, 
4 after descending from the stations they formerly occupied, to 
4 take a lower rank in the scale of intellectual advancement. 
4 The enmity of such men, if they be not animated by a spirit 
4 of real candour, and the love of truth, is likely to be directed 
4 against methods by which their vanity is mortified, and their 
4 importance lessened. * * So numerous, indeed, and so power- 


* In corroboration of this observation of Mr Playfair, we Qdd an 
extract from Sir James Mackintosh's eloquent and learned Discourse 
•n theStudy of the Law of Nature and Nations. ‘ Those who 
4 earjjrtittain eminence, repose in their first creed. They neglect 
• AMMgress of the human mind subsequent to its adoption ; tod 
it has burst forth, they regard it as a transient madness, wor- 
thy only of pity ar derision. They mistake it for the mountain 
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ful are the causes which Serve to give a bias to the judgments of 
tnen, that we often see wise and good men on the wrong, as 
well as on the right side of questions of the first importance to 
society. 

In tracing the progress of jurisprudence in different couni- 
tries, it will be found, that, in particular, lawyers are those 
who bestow the most blind and partial reverence on their muni- 
cipal institutions. Even Cicero was infected with this feeling. 
Speaking of the Twelve Tables, he says, 4 * * * * They inculcate thd 
4 soundest principles of government and morals; and I am not 
4 afraid to affirm, that the brief composition of the Decemvirs 
4 surpasses in general Value the libraries of Grecian philosophy . 9 

To guard against the objections of considerate but unpreju^ 
diced persons, we would herc,observe, that there arc two me- 
thods of altering laws; one by removal of the subsisting law, 
and substituting a new and independent enactment in its place; 
the other, by a modification of the old law, or engrafting some 
regulation or provision upon it; The general objections to al- 
terations of laws, so far as they are sound or important, we ap- 
prehend will be found to apply to alterations of the first class ; 
and it will be seen, that the alterations we are about to propose 
fail altogether under the second. And we have found it neces- 
sary to point out this distinction, in consequence of what ha* 
occurred to us in considering the plans of others. 

In proposing any mode of change in so complicated a system 
as that of the present laws of property, we should, of course* 
have hesitated to bring forward our own views, until we had 
attentively considered the means proposed by others for obtain- 
ing the same end. Mr Bentham, whose indefatigable labours, 
for nearly fifty years, have been directed to the study of the 
science of legislation* in the year 1811 addressed a letter to Mr 
Maddison, containing an offer to the United States, to frame 
4 a complete body of statute laws ; * or, as he terms it, 4 a fan- 
4 rumim.* J - 

We have already expressed ourselves fully on the merits and 
the defects of Mr Bentham*s performance, (vol. xxvii. 217.) 
Our observations* however, as far as they relate to the benefits 
to be derived from his suggestions, must be considered as main- 
ly relating to the reformation of the Criminal code; which* 


4 torrent, that will pass away with the storm which gave it birth. 

1 They know not that it is the stream of human opinion, in omne to- 

* kd§i$$ ovum, which the accession of every day will swell, and which 

* is destined to sweep into the same oblivion the resistance of learned 

4 sophistry, and of powerful oppression . 9 

vo L.«XXXV. no. 69. N 
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from its nature atid its requisites, is far more susceptible of new 
modelling than the numerous and various laws constituting a 
Civil code. It may considered as one of the most important 
works Mr Bentham has published ; because he himself an- 
nounces it as furnishing the practical result of the studies which 
have sd long occupied his mind. The plan suggested is of a 
Code, the imperative or regulative matter of which is to be ac- 
companied by reasons , in the shape of a perpetual commentary ; 
so as no point will be settled, but that the considerations, by 
which the provision made in relation to it was determined, will 
be to be found. 

With respect to the form, Mr Bentham conceives, by one 
word, 4 Cognoscibility , every sort of excellence which, under 
4 this head, can be given to a bo$ly of laws, will be found cx- 
4 pressible ; 9 which he interprets to mean, that fc it should be pre- 
4 sent to the mind of biin, on whose part, to the effect indicat- 
* ed, action or forbearance is, on each occasion, called for. ’ 
Tiie whole is to be divided into a General Code , and a System 
of Particular Codes ; — the General Code to comprize till matters 
of which it concerns persons in general to be apprized ; — each 
Particular Code is to contain such matters only, with which 
some one class or denomination of persons have concern. In 
each code, as well particular as general, an ulterior distinction, 
noted and acted upon, is the distinction between matter of con- 
stant concernment, and matter of occasional concernment. An- 
other division is made between Main- text and Expository mat- 
ter. 


4 The Expository matter is to consist of explanations given of the 
* occasion of this or that particular word in the Main-text . And the 
4 same explanation is to serve for the same word, whenever it occurs 
4 in the Pannomion ; care having been taken to apply the explanation 
4 to every such passage, to the end that it may be found conformable 
‘ to the sense intended in each such passage to be conveyed. ’ — ■« From 
4 beginning to end. one object is kept in view and aimed at, that the 
4 whole field of legislation being surveyed — surveyed and travelled 
4 through over and over again in all directions^no case that can pre- 
4 sent^elf shall find itself unnoticed or unprovided for. OF this ob- 
4 ject,%|re complete attainment may, perhaps, be too much for human 
4 weakness : but by every approach made towards it, the science is 


^advanced ; and, m all shapes, the security of the people against 
^suffering — sudden and unlooked for suffering— is increased. * 

SMI |*e now come to what relates to our immediate purpose. 
J||^«wntilaries of deeds and agreements, says Mr Bentham, 
ipSttld be written on a particular paper, to be called promulga- 
tion paper , * provided with a margin of letter-press, in and by 
* which, in the instance of each such species of instrument, in- 
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4 timation is given of the whole text of the law, relative to the 
4 species of transaction therein in question : intimation, viz. ac- 
4 cording to the quantity of room occupied by it, given, either 
4 in ierminis , or in the way of abstract , with indication of, and 
4 with reference to, any such portion as is found to occupy too 
4 much room to be given in term mis. 

We must assume it is the opinion of Mr Bentham, with his 
previous knowledge, and coming so prepared for the considera- 
tion of the subject, that it is possible to carry such a scheme as 
the above into effect, w r ith the fair expectation of a beneficial 
result. We venture however, notwithstanding, to express our 
decided conviction that, in the present state of the human mind, 
and of morals in Europe, and considering the inherent and in- 
curable imperfection of language, no such change with regard to 
the laws of property would be productive of a beneficial result. 
To prove this, it seems sufficient to consider the discussions which 
arc always found to take place in the expounding of enactments, 
which, at their creation, were apparently the most simple and 
intelligible. When it is remembered that new cases are daily 
arising on the meaning of technical legal expressions which 
have been in use for ages; and when, to mention a single In- 
stance, the infinite variety of circumstances incidental to human 
actions makes it frequently a matter of question to ascertain, in 
a particular case, the intention of a statute framed as far back as 
the reign of Charles the Second, and requiring a man's will of 
land to be signed by him in the presence of three witnesses, who 
are to attest it in the presence of each other, how can it be con- 
ceived that any human ingenuity can give a definite and inflex- 
ible meaning to a whole oody of technical expressions, which 
shall apply to every possible case and combination of circum- 
stances? .And must it not be felt, that the attempt must not 
only be attended with endless labour, but must enlarge the field 
for those quibbling constructions and artificial doubts which the 
plan proposes to guard against ? * With respect to the pro- 
mulgation paper, on which the laws and definitions relating to 


* The observation made by Quintilian on Divisions, seems very 
applicable to this point.*-^ Nam est certus ejua modus, et evitanda 
maxime concisa nimium et velut articulosa partitio. Nam et aucto- 
ritati plurimum detrahunt minuta ilia non membra sed frustra : et 
hujus glorim cupidi, quo subtiii&s, et copiositis divisisse videantur, 
et supervacua assumunt, et quae natura singularia sunt, secant : nee 
torn plura faciunt, quam minora : deinde cum fecerunt mille particu- 
las, in eandem incidunt obscuritatem contra quam partitio inventa est* 9 
— 4. c. v. 
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contracts are to be printed, to the end that the parties making 
them should have full cognoscibility of their effect, it is ob- 
vious, that, before any semblance of the execution of this scheme 
could be carried into effect, the species of contracts must be ac- 
curately defined and classed; which, however, are infinitely va- 
rious, and subject to perpetual change : 

— — ‘ Neque Cnira numero comprendere refert ; 

Quern qui scire velit, Lybici velit sequoris idem 
Discere, quam multae Zephyr o turbentur arenas* r 

If wc had not known that Mr Bentham had applied himself 
to the study of the English law, we should have been tempted* 
to believe him entirely ignorant of the nature of the reports of 
adjudged cases, which form so principal a branch of it: But 
not so} he is fully aware of them, and gives them their due 
praise. * Traverse,’ he observes, ‘ the whole. Continent ofEurope z 
ransack all the libraries belonging to the jurisprudential system of 
the various political states ; add the contents all together, and you 
would not be able to compose a collection of cases equal in variety, 
in amplitude, in clearness of statement, in a word, in all. points taken 
together, in instructivenoss — to that which may be seen to be afforded 
. by the collection of English Reports of Adjudged Cases , on adding to 
them the Abridgments and Treatises , by which a sort of order, such 
as it is, lias been given to> their contents. r 

But for Mr Bentham’s book, we should have considered It 
impossible for any one endowed with common capacity* to have 
studied this collection, and afterwards to have formed such a 
plan for the improvement of the laws as Mr Bfentham’s* We da 
riot, however, wish to speak dogmatically upon a subject of such 
importance, one which is connected with the welfare and con- 
venience of society ; but we assert, that no such change in the 
laws of property as that contemplated by Mr Benthan^can be 
carried into execution in this country, or in any other* except 
it be by tyranny and force- 

Mr Maddison’s answer to 'the letter of Mr Bentham plainly 
phows that he was well aware of the real objections to the sys- 
Ifem. * I may add’ (he says), * that with the best plan for 

* converting the common law into a written law, the evil cannot 

* be more than partially tured ; the complex technical terms 

* to be employed in the text necessarily requiring a resort for 
< definition and explanation to the volumes containing that de- 
6 scriptipn of law. ’ 

SinccTthe publication of Mr Ben thorn’s first work on the' 
Scien^rf Legislation, two authoritative codes have been given 
to iflS|jptd v the Code Napoleon la jPttttnmion)* and the Fcfiat 
CpPPmlished by the authority of the King of Bavaria the con- 
muctoFs of both of which have made honourable mention of the 
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labours of Mr Bentham. These codes, however, appear to make 
4>ut little approach to the cognoscibility and notoriety which form 
-such important features in Mr Bentham’s plan. It is impossible 
not to regard the Code Napoleon as a work of prodigious labour 
and genius. It was composed, and every part weighed and 
considered, by the wisest and the most enlightened men that 
France possessed ; and in its formation, from the prof rt first pub- 
lished, prejudice appears to have been laid aside, and the inte- 
rest and general happiness of society only considered. We 
would venture to appeal to the discussions relating to the forma- 
tion of this code, * to prove the difficulties and the doubts which 
must for ever arise in the construction of abstract rules, and 
the applying them to cases and combinations which the most 
penetrating genius could not foresee. But with all our respect 
tor that code, we could not appeal to it for a proof that such 
■difficulties can be overcome. 

Human laws, it has been remarked, are the growth of time 
and nature, rather than the work of human invention ; and can 
only be advantageously altered by imitation of the great inno- 
vator, Time, who, as Lord Bacon observes, * innovateth great- 
4 /y, but quietly , and by dcgiers scarce to be perceived . 9 With 
regard to our own laws, they have been framed at various times, 
And under different feelings and views. The principle of uti- 
lity, by which the greatest general advantage might be procur- 
ed, has in fact rarely been the groundwork of them. It is chief- 
ly to the accidental, though, fortunately, unavoidable connexion 
■between the interests of the .community and the interests of the 
governing classes, that we seem to owe all that is best in them ; 
and this has undoubtedly given thems their practical character. 
And although, in any alterations, we should undoubtedly pro- 
pose to keep the principle of general utility much more distinct- 
ly in view, yet it will be necessary to substitute some regulating 

* It may be observed, that the formation of a new code had, long 
before the French Revolution* been in contemplation ; and that the 
materials for it, found in some of the official portfolios, formed no 
email part of the groundwork of the projet ; and the code, as it now 
stands, is in a great measure a compilation fiom the Civil Law. The 
proceedings and discussions on the formation of the Civil Code, 
were published in three volumes, quarto* at Paris, ( Discussions du 
Code Civile dans le Connell cPEuU.J The work is extremely curious, 
,and, to the legislator, furnishes much interesting matter. We shall 
probahly, at a future period, give some account of the contents of 
these volumes. The observations of Bonaparte, who (then First Con- 
sul) appears to have taken an active part in the discussion, afford 
proofs of great acuteness, and often of the most profound absurdity. 
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principle, equivalent to that safe principle of immediate inter- 
est, which has hitherto preserved our laws from the wildness 
of theory, which, with deference, Mr Bentham seems disposed 
to introduce into our Civil code. In answer to the objections 
which may exist against alterations of the limited kind we shall 

E ropose, it is sufficient to remark, that the laws of real property 
ave been in a constant course of statutory alteration from the 
earliest period of our history ; and to show, that the inconveni- 
ences we propose to remove are of the same nature as those 
which have already from time to time been removed by the en- 
actment of new laws. 

Although lawyers in general have, for the reasons we have 
stated, opposed amendment and alteration, we are not, how- 
ever, without the support of great names, who assume the cha- 
racter of much bolder reformers than we shall be found to be. 
Amongst the foremost of those who have overcome their pro- 
fessional prejudices, are Lord Bacon and Sir M. Hale. Lord 
Bacon, in his 4 proposal/m ■ an amendment oj the laws , ’ and in 
other parts of his works, has laboured to show the necessity and 
the safety of the work, and how it may be done, 4 being nothing 
4 speculative, but real and feasible; not going to the matter of 
4 the laws, but to the manner of their registry, expression and 
* tradition ; giving rather light, than new nature : ’ And he ob- 
serves, that * the law’s, as they now stand, are subject to great 
4 uncertainties, whence ifrises the multiplicity of suits that the 
* contentious person is armed, and the honest subject wearied 
* and oppressed, and that men’s assurances of their lands and 
* estates are subject to be questioned. ’ Again — 4 There is such 
4 an accumulation of statutes concerning one matter, and they 
4 so cross and intricate, as the certainty of law is lq«$ in the 
f heap. ’ — * The work in hand (the proposals for the amettd- 
4 ment) is expressed to be 44 a pruning and grafting of the law , 
49 not a ploughing up and planting it again , ” for such a removfe 
4 I should hold indeed for a perilous innovation. But, in the 
4 way that I shall now propound, tfie entire body and substance 
4 of lawjshail remain, only discharged of idle and unprofitable 
4 or hurtful matter. ’ A learned Civilian rather whimsically ex- 
pounded the text of 4 Pluet laqueos super eos , ’ as alluding to a 
multitude of laws; and Lord Bacon remarks, Non smt pejores 
}aqueicniam laquei legum. 

In qfe great reform of the Civil Code under Justinian, it was 
not attempted entirely to re- model the whole system of laws, 
^hen he ascended the throne, the reformation of the Roman 
jurisprudence was an arduous, but indispensable task. In the 
space of ten centuries, an infinite variety of laws and leg{il opi- 
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nions had filled many thousand volumes, which no fortune could 
purchase, and no capacity digest. The spirit of Tribonius 
(whose genius, observes Gibbon, like that of Bacon, embraced 
as his own all the business and knowledge of his age) excited 
Justinian to undertake the great task. If Ceesar (he continues) 
had achieved the reformation of the Roman Law, his creative 
genius, enlightened by reflection and study, would have given 
a pure and religious system ol jurisprudence; but Justinian was 
afraid to establish his private judgment as the standard of equi- 
ty. In the possession of legislative power, he borrowed the aid 
of time and opinions; and his laborious compositions are guard- 
ed by the opinions of sages and legislators of past times. In- 
stead of a statue cast in a simple mould by the hand of an artist, 
Ills works represent a tcsselated pavement of antique and cost- 
ly, but too often incoherent fragments. Whether.it were pos- 
sible to achieve the reform supposed, by Gibbon, of the creative 
genius of Caesar, with us admits not of a doubt; and we consi- 
der him as pronouncing a panegyric, while lie thinks he is pass- 
ing censure on Justinian. The statue cast in a simple mould, 
however it might have been admired for the symmetry of its 
form, would have seivcd but the purpose of ornament; and we 
think that, whoever considers the subject, will give a decided 
preference to the tesselated pavement of Justinian, the com* 
piled code, selected as it was from the opinions and prece- 
dents of past ages. With regard to our own laws, we have al- 
so the authority of Sir W. Black stone, who, whatever may be 
the objections to his political opinions, on the subject of the al- 
terations of the laws whose origin and progress he has traced 
with such learning and elegance, must be admitted as high au- 
thority. Although he has expressed himself decidedly hostile 
to apy general alteration, he has suggested means by which the 
intricacy of several of the proceedings and forms, particulaily 
those relatingto common recoveries and to the transmission of 
property, might be simplified, mid with great apparent safety. 
—We conceived we could not do better than, by these prelimi- 
nary observations,* prepare our readers for the improvements we 
are about to suggest. 

It must be admitted, that the laws of real property, in their 
present states give rise to innumerable suits, which. invariably 
end in a considerable loss to one, and often to both parties; ana 
in addition, unfair purchasers are frequently enabled to a- 
vail themselves of difficulties which are the consequence of the 
peculiar state of the laws, for the purpose of protracting the 
time of payment; and are often enabled, where the bargain 
turns put disadvantageous; to evade the contract It is we]| 
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known that when* a few years hack, the value of land const* 
derably diminished, suits tor compelling purchasers to perform 
their contracts became very numerous ; and the records of th$ 
Courts of Equity about that time are filled with cases of unwili- 
ing purchasers, availing themselves of the vast varieties of tech* 
nical objections against those who sought to enforce the con- 
tracts, now no longer their interest to perform. We think we 
may take it for granted that pur readers know, that the transfer 
of real property in England is effected either by dped, transact- 
ed between two or more private parties, or executed by one on- 
ly as donor; by matter of record or an assurance, transacted 
only in the King’s public courts of record ; or, with regard to 
transfers which are to take effect on the death of the owner, by 
devise contained in a last will. 

First, with respect to conveyances by matter of record, it 
will be necessary that we should enter somewhat into detail, in 
order to make their nature and effect understood. 

Inheritances were, in England as well us other countries into 
which the feudal system was introduced, inalienable, except under 
various restrictions, and not to be altered as to the course of 
desc ent. The subtlety and finesse of the Judges, and probably 
the inconvcniencies arising to the public from fettered inherit- 
apees, induced them very early to invent modes for destroying 
Ihofce restrictions, which, in a loose sense, may be called entails. 
However, in the 13th Edward J., the derire of the nobility to 
perpetuate their possessions in their own families, prevailed over 
the judges and the public ; and the statute De donis conditio - 
nations* or the Statute of Entails, properly so called, was passed,' 
to prevent the destruction of them, and not only to enable the 
owner to confine his property to a particular line of help, but 
even to give it over successively to other series in remainder, in 
the event of the failure of the former. This law introduced in- 
finite difficulties; latent entails were brought forward against 
the fair purchaser, and endless disputes on jhe subject crowd 
the law. books of that period. That remedy, which could not 
be procured directly from the legislature, was qbtained by the 
concurrence of an active and politic prince; and in about 20Q 
years after the statute, a method was contrived, again with the 
aid of the judges, to evade the law of entails, when common re* 
coveries were openly declared by the judges to be a sufficient 
bar to tffl&n ; and the fine was soon afterwards made in many 
cases effectual for the same purpose. What a common recovery 
is* yre scarcely hope to make our general readers understand, 
the machinery is so complicated. It is described by Black* 
atone as a fictitious proceeding, or pia Jraus* to elude the ffleef 
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of the statute of entails — a singular admixture of jurisprudence 
and legislation ! A recovery is a fictitious suit, in which the 
land is recovered against the actual and supposed wrongful te- 
nant of the freehold ; and, being a supposed adjudication of the 
right, binds nil persons, as well taking under the first line of 
entail as under any remainder or reversion, and vests a new and 
absolute fee-simple in the reeoverer. A fine, on the other hand, 
is the composition, by leave of the court, of a fictitious suit for 
the recovery of land, whereby it is acknowledged to be the right 
of the fictitious plaintiff*. The fine, however, is generally allow- 
ed to operate only against the heirs in tail of the person levying it, 
not against the temainders and reversions. Jt may be here im- 
portant to observe, that a fine levied by a person having the 
possession of a freehold estate, against the true title, with the 
aid ot a certain additional form called proclamation* hns*thfe ef- 
fect, at the end of five years, (still under certain restrictions), of 
barring all adverse claims upon which a peculiar legal process 
has not been instituted in the mean time. The general result 
of the fetters imposed by the common and statute law, and of 
the means which have been found to evade them, wc may state 
to be, that property may be tied up and made inalienable, dur- 
ing the existence of any number of lives in being at the creation 
pf a settlement ; but on any person afterwards coining into heifl^ 
having a restricted inheritance, he may, on attaining twenty- on$ 
by some means, and chiefly by fine or recovery, acquire the ab- 
solute dominion of the property ; in most cases, however, not ef- 
fectually, without the concurrence of thq tenant for life, or per- 
son having the estate, if freehold, in possession. 

Of the two processes of fine and recovery, the latter, which 
is the more extensive, is also more complicated, and consequent^ 
ly most exposed to mistakes arising from ignorance or Careless- 
ness. * A recovery, though professedly fictitious, yet passes re- 
gularly through the different stages of a real action, (the forms of 
which having been invented in a barbarous age, are absurd and 
cumbrous in the extreme), from the first suing forth the writ to 
the final judgment, and the delivery of the possession to the sup- 
posed injured party by the Sheriff* of the county in which the 
property lies; and all this is done in due form, and in pursuance 
. Jw-tne King’s writ ; not one jot of the formality of the proceed- 
ings being abated. # The Court of Chancery has, by analogy, 


* That the reader may form some idea of the proceeding in a re- 
covery, wc subjoin the following accurate description, given by Bl*ci£« 
ptonfe. * Let us in the first place suppose David Edwards to be*te- 
! panj of the freehold, and desirous to suffer a cojpqaon recovery, u| 
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applied these processes to what are called trust, or equitable 
estates. Even if there were not more serious evils arising from 
these singular proceedings, we should conceive their length and 
expensiveness sufficient grounds for their reform, and the substi- 
tution of * some cheaper and more expeditious mode of convey - 
ancef* if it could be made compatible wjth safety ; but there arc 
objections to those proceedings of still weightier moment. 

In recoveries it is necessary, as may be collected from our de- 
scription of the process, that the recoverer should be actually 


c order to bar all entails, remainders, and reversions, and to convey 
4 the same in fee-simple to Francis Golding. To effect this, Golding 
‘ is to bring an action against him for the lands ; and he accordingly 
4 sues out a writ, called a prcecipe quod reddit , because those were 
4 its initial or most operative words, when the law proceedings were 
4 in Latin. In this writ, the demandant, Golding, alleges that the dc- 
‘ fendant Edwards (here called the tenant) has no legal title to the 
4 land, but that he came into possession of it after one Hugh Hunt 
4 had turned the demandant out of it. The subsequent proceedings 
4 are made up into a record, or recovery roll, in which the writ and 
4 complaint of the demandant are first recited. Whereupon the te- 

* nant appears, and calls upon one Jacob Morland who is supposed, 

4 at the original purchase, to have warranted the title to the tenant ; 
l and thereupon he prays that the’said Jacob Morland may be called 

* in to defend the title which lie so warranted. This is called the 
4 voucher , vocatio t or calling of Jacob Morland ; the vouchee appears, 

* is implicated, and defends the title. Whereupon Golding, the de- 
4 mandant, desires leave of the court to imparity or confer with the 

* vouchee in private ; which is (as usual) allowed him. And soon 
4 afterwards the demajvdant, Golding, returns to court ; but Morland 

* the vouchee disappears, or makes default. Whereupon judgment 
4 is given for the demandant, Golding, now called the recoverer, to 
4 recover the lands in question against the tenant, Edwards, who is 
4 now the recoveree ; and Edwards has judgment to recover of Jacob 
‘ Morland lands of equal value, in recompense for the lands so war- 
4 ranted by him, and now lost by his default; which is agreeable to 

* the doctrine of warranty mentioned in the preceding chapter. This , 
4 is called the recompense, or recovery in value. But Jacob Moir- 

4 land having no lands of his own, being usually the cryer of the 
4 court, (who, from being frequently thus vouched, is called |lie 
J common vouchee ), it is plain that Edwards has only a nominal re- 
4 compepgp for the land so recovered against him by Gelding ; which 
4 lands 9 X 0 now absolutely vested in the said recoverer by judgment 
4 of 1aw| and seizin thereof is delivered by the Sheriff of the county. 

4 Sq^hat this collusive recovery operates merely in the nature of a 
4 qmnQey&uce irf fee- simple, from Edwards the tenant in tail* to Gold? 

1 jng the purchaser. Comm* VoL II. p . 358. 
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seised of the freehold, either at law or in equity ; for the land 
cannot of course be recovered from him who has it not. When 
it is considered that estates of freehold are ordinarily created 
for very limited purposes, as the raising a portion, securing a 
jointure or annuity, &c., and are often suffered to have a dor.- 
mant existence, or to become what is technically termed out- 
standing estates, after the purpose has been answered, it will 
easily be conceived the above principle gives rise to a whole 
host of difficulties, and many olten of great magnitude. It fre- 
quently turns out, that, by some accident, such as not carefully 
inspecting the title previously # to suffering the recovery, the 
party suffering the recovery has not got the freehold, it being 
m some trustee; and thus the whole proceeding is void. But 
what is worse, this frequently is not discovered till too late, till 
others under the old entail have succeeded to the. right, and 
who, by reason of the defect in the recovery, are not barred, 
but may enter on the property, and displace those who, but for 
the technical error, would have been the entire owners. Al- 
though this event is not of very frequent occurrence, yet the 
danger of it perpetually haunts conveyancers and purchasers 
of property ; and many a title is rejected, on proof of the possi- 
bility of its occurrence in the particular ca.se. Whole treatises 
have been composed on the nature and operation of recoveries 
and fines ; and it is not unfrequent to see the opinion of six 
counsel on their effect given one way, and an equal number ar- 
rayed on the opposite side. And there arc instances of five re- 
coveries having been suffered in succession, (of the same pro- 
perty), before the object was considered to have been success- 
fully accomplished. 

The history of a case which very recently occurred, would 
be sufficient to illustrate the mischievous stale of the laws in 
this respect. Parties having an entailed estate, suffered a reco- 
very, and made new settlements of parts in favour of different 
objects from the former, and sold the residue, (to the amount 
of near lD,bOO/. a year). Amongst a vast number of purchasers, 
who again in many instances sold in parcels to others, at a con- 
siderable distance of time, and after the title had been approved 
of by several eminent counsel, a flaw was discovered in some 
part of the proceedings in the recovery. The persons claiming 
under the new settlements found themselves in darker of being 
reduced to beggary ; the different purchasers were in the great- 
est consternation, some seeking new advice, others reproaching 
fhose in reliance on whose opinion they had 1 >id out their mo- 
pey. The point in that case, we believe, has either not yet bee^ 
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determined, or has been considered as so doubtful, that the 
parties have compromised their rights- 4 * . 

The peculiar difficulty relating to theTueehold estate does not 
exist as to a fine, which implies au agreement, but not a reco- 
very of possession. 

The next objection applies both to fines and recoveries; for 
the writ whereby the suit is commenced, must contain a techni- 
cal description of the property in question. But this descrip? 
tion, from the rules by which it is regulated, is of a nature to be 
entirely useless for the purpose of identifying the property ; and 
it is necessary that the real description should be contained in 
the deed which accompanies the recovery or fine. However, to 
the validity of the recovery or fine, the strict observance of the 
technical rules of description is indispensable ; and these are sq 
intricate, and remote from common usage, that they give rise to 
many difficulties and objections; and scarcely a quarterly num- 
ber of the Reports of the Court of Common- Pleas appears that 
does not contain many discussions or rules relating to the 
amendment of such mistakes ; but which amendment is often 
refused, and the assurance fails altogether, producing all the 
evil consequences which we have before alluded to. A fine 
and recovery, we should add, are the only means by which a 
married woman can transfer her estate in real property; she 
being separately examined as to her willingness to part with her 
property, either before a judge, or by commissioners appointed 
for that purpose. We have said nothing of the vast expense, 
and the delay attendant on these proceedings. The expense, 
indeed, in some cases where the property is small, nearly equals 
jthe value of it ; and where the property is in different counties, 
a ri?fcovery must be suffered in each county. In no instance can 
itf with the usual consequent proceeding deeds, &c, be suffered, 
under from 30/. to 40/. 

To us the remedy for all this appears most simple. Do away 
with the whole process of the recovery and the fine, and substir 
lute some cheaper, some more certain common assurance in 
their place. By a further fiction of the Jaw, endow these sub- 
stitutes with all the virtue of their. principals; and thus mil one 
of the greatest difficulties in the transfer of property be removed. 

The assurance that we would substitute, is a simple enrolled 
deed, Wwtw^h any person beneficially entitled to what, in a 
court ot^squity, would be considered as an estate of freehold in 
possession (legal or equitable), and who was competent to suf- 
fer ^recovery, or levy a fine, in a form prescribed (and without 
tb^iiecessity of the concurrence of the trustees of outstanding 
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estates), should declare liis intention so to do ; and sucli declar- 
ation should be taken for the act, And should have all the effect 
of a recovery or fine. In these cases, and in other cases of al- 
terations which we shall notice, we have the advantage of ex- 
perience; and all doubt as to the practicability of the plan 
will be removed, wherf we inform our renders, that, in most of 
the colonics where the English law prevails, this mode is adopt- 
ed with complete s access. This reform conies exactly within 
the limits we have chalked out. It is not one of those perilous 
innovations which Lord Bacon notices — it is .no ploughing up 
and planting again — it is merely a pruning away or the idle, un- 
profitable, and hurtful matter : Besides, for the very alteration 
which We propose, we have the authority of Sir Williani Black- 
atone, who prefaces the recommendation by remarking, that 

* since the ill consequences of fettered inheritances are now 
4 generally seen and allowed, and of course the utility and ex- 
4 pedience of setting them at liberty are apparent; it hath often 
4 been wished that the process of this conveyance (a recovery) 

* was shortened, and rendered less subject to niceties. * We do 
Bot anticipate, in this short disquisition, the possibility of obvi- 
ating every difficulty with respect to the barring entails by this 
improvement; but we think it is obvious to every candid person, 
that much good may in this manner be effected. The separate 
(examination of married women might still be continued ; and, 
with regard to notoriety, if it were thought necessary, in respect 
of fines, they might still be proclaimed in open court, although, 
in truth, the ceremony is entirely useless. 

Before we proceed to discuss other alterations, we shall make 
a few remarks on the manner in which the laws by which the 
alterations to be made ought to be framed. The course of im- 
provement which we have suggested is in fact, as we have be^ 
fore observed, nothing but a continuation of the course of 'sta- 
tutofy alteration which the laws of property have been con- 
stantly undergoing. The difficulties which have already arisen 
on the construction of such statutes, may be urged as a preli- 
minary objection to our plan. In answer, we would observe 
once for all, that, considering the mode in which the generality 
of these statutes have been framed, and the various and incon- 
sistent amendments and alterations they have been subjected to, 
in passing through the two Houses of Parliament, it may be just- 
ly matter of wonder that the objections are not more numerous 
than they are. Some one, at the suggestion of a busy consti- 
tuent, brings into the House of Commons a bill to remedy some 
existing defect in the law* This, in general, is framed without 
k 
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much care, and with very little knowledge of the subject; the 
fate of the bill is, either that it excites no interest at all, or per- 
haps some clause is added, not always improving the consistency 
of the whole; and, in the House ot Lords, it is either thrown 
out entirely, (and, whilst its defects are closed and ridiculed by 
the learned Lord who presides there, the necessity of the re* 
medy is not unlrequently admitted) ; or if it should pass this 
ordeal, it very rarely escapes some addition or rider, by which 
its inconsistency or insufficiency is rendered more glaring. * 

We conceive that, on a subject requiring so much knowledge, 
and so much caution as any alteration in the laws of property, 
no alteration should be made until a refc : once has been made to 
the Judges and Law-officers of the country, and their opinion on 
the proposed alteration first obtained; and, if they should be of 
opinion that the law should be altered, the act should be submit- 
ted to them, to ascertain that it has been framed with proper 
caution, and with due reference to its proper execution. - If this 
course had been pursued, we suspect that much inconvenience 
and confusion would have been avoided in the execution of 
many of the present laws. We cannot furnish a more perfect 
example of both our positions, as to the expediency of altera- 
tions of the law, and the caution necessary in the mode of car- 
rying such alterations into effect, than by referring to the sta- 
tute lately passed, which enables copyhold tenants to dispose of 
their copyhold estates, without having previously gone through 
the ceremony of surrendering them to the use of their will. 
Until this statute, every person having a copyhold estate, before 
he could dispose of it by his will, was obliged to surrender it to 
the lord; and, if he neglected so to do, the disposition was (with 
some few exceptions) ineffectual. Perpetual litigation, for cen- 
turies, arose from this omission, and yet the remedy was not ap^ 
plied until recently. The statute which supplies <the remedy is 
entirely open to the objections we have noticed, arising from 
carelessness and ignorance in the framing of it; which would 
not have been the case if, before it passed into a law, it had been 
submitted to the consideration of those most competent to judge 
of its operation. • 

It is not one of the least curious and important subjects in 
framing laws, to trace the boundaries between interpretation of 

* The act mailing it necessary to enrol memorials of prints ef an- 
nuities, is a very perfect example to our position in this respect, both 
with respect to its original construction, and the amendments it was 
subjected to in the House of Lords. 
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the law, which is the province of the judge, and legislation, 
which is the part of the lawgiver. 

In considering many of the statutes which have been much 
canvassed and commented on by the courts of law, it will be ob- 
served, that, iti many instances, the judges have assumed the 
part of legislators, and, indeed, have been often compelled to do 
so by the inaccuracy with which the law Has been framed ; and 
Lord Bacon, in his Advancement of Learning, when he treats 
on this subject, admits the necessity of this . — 6 In hujqsmodi ca- 
6 sibus triplex adhibitur remediuni, sive supplementum ; vel per 
‘ processuin ad similia, vel perusum exemplorum licet in legem 
‘.non evaluerint, vel per jurisdictiones quae statuunt ex arbitrio 
‘ boni viri et secundum discretionem sanam.’ 

We shall proceed to notice private conveyances between par- 
ties. The expenses on the transfer of property, and the re- 
straints imposed by the feudal system^ very early introduced se- 
cret conveyances. The ordinary mode of conveyance, in mo- 
dern times, founded on a subtlety which it is not necessary to 
explain, is by /wo deeds, the first conveying an interest for a 
short time (a single year) ; the second enlarging the estate to a 
perpetuity. This is called Lease and. Release . The lease is con- 
stantly recited in the release. Now, what we should propose is, 
to omit the lease altogether in this mode of conveyance. Why 
still make it necessary to have the lease in reality ^ Why retard 
the progress of the machine by this useless burthen ? Enact that 
every release, purporting to be grounded on a previous supposed 
lease, should have the same effect and operation as if there \islA 
been a lease actually executed, and one deed in two is saved on 
nearly every transfer of property, — all difficulties respecting the 
construction of the lease are removed, — as well as all chances of 
its being lost, or being omitted to be prepared or executed, from 
accident or ignorance. In such a law there can be no difficul- 
ty ; and yet great conveniences will arise by the simplifying the 
evidence of the title : And, in the present instance, we shall not 
get without the advantage of experience. In Ireland, this course 
has been adopted with perfect safety, and also, we believe, in 
moat of the Colonies where our laws prevail. 

It is true, there exists one grand primary objection to this^ 
style of improvement ; a stamp is imposed on the lease for a 
year— and taxes are very necessary things. To this, however, 
it may be satisfactorily answered, that the stamp of the lease 
may be put on' the release ; nay, if the value of property is in- 
creased oy the improvement of the mode of conveyance, it will 
bear a higher rate of taxation. The same objection as to stamps 
arises to tne abolition of recoveries and fines ; and the same an- 
• G 
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8wer may be given, and the same result may be anticipated, as 
far as regards the taxes. If the desultory and difficult process 
of a recovery cost the owner 40/., BL only of which reaches the 
Exchequer, take away the hazard and the expense attending the 
process, by allowing a simple deed to represent the recovery* 
and the owner will still be better off if he is taxed the whole 
40/. ; for at least he will not be subject to the different doubts 
and difficulties attending on the process of the recovery, or the 
levying a fine. This, howevftr, brings m to another difficulty, 
also noticed by Sir William Blackstone, which must in like manner 
be conquered before we can expect to make any progress. The 
offices through which the different processes of fines and reco- 
veries pass, afford various comfortable sinecures; and some small 
part of the duties on alienation, after being well riddled and 
sifted, finds its way into the Exchequer. It is a well known 
fact, and we believe it wat> noticed in some pamphlet by Lord 
Sheffield, that the principal cause why a general enclosure bill 
did not pass the House of Lords, was, the loss which would be 
occasioned to the clerks and officers of Parliament, who reaped 
large sums, in the way of fees, upon private bills. With this 
example staring us in the face, it would, we admit, be hopeless 
to attempt any improvement which should trench on this sacred 
ground. Let these emoluments be nicely gauged, and then a 
sufficient compensation awarded to the holders of the different 
offices, out of the taxes on stamps, the amount of which would, 
by the plans we have suggested, be considerably increased. 

,\Ve shall now proceed to the last example of necessary altera- 
tions which we shall give in detail. 

In the disposition of real property, there perhaps is ho one 
doctrine which creates so much doubt as that which arises on 
points relating to the destruction of what are termed contingent' 
remainders. We must again trespass on the patience of out 
readers, whilst we give a short explanation, in order to point 
out the nature of this subject* In the limitation of a particular 
interest in real property to A, as to him for his life, and after 
his death to another, the first estate is called a particular estate* 
and the estate limited after the death of A is called a remaind? 
er ; ami there is a rule of law arising froth the doctrine, of $e* 
nures, that the remainder must vest in the grantee during the 
particular estate, or eo instanti that it determines . Now, in the 
case of a limitation to A for his life, and, after his death* tehis 
children, if id $*y time before A. has a child, bis life estate, that 
is, the particular estate on which the remainder to his Children 
depends, becomes destroyed, and which it may be by exer- 
cising a dominion over the property, by the perpetration of cep- 
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tain acts of ownership held to be inconsistent with his limited 
interest, his life interest becomes forfeited ; and there being no 
child in being whoso remainder could vest eo instunl.i 9 - on the 
principle we have stated, the remainder is destroyed ; or,' in o-^ 
ther words, not being capable at that time of taking effect, it 
never will ; and the estate reverts to the original grantor or his 
heirs. And supposing that A was heir-at-few of the person 
who limited the estate, by thus destroying his life estate* and 
the remainders dependent on it, he becomes absolutely entitled 
to the property, which it was clearly the intention of the settler 
he slioukl oply have for his life, arid that it should be enjoyed 
by bis children. # 

The laws of England are administered from two sources— 
the Courts of Law, and the Courts of Equity ; — in some things, 
though the maxim of tequilas sequitur legem prevails, yet the 
distinctions and requisites relating to feudal tenure are not all 
required. In order, therefore, to give effect to settlements, it 
has been usual to give an estate to a trustee, to take effect after 
the forfeiture of the life estate, if it should take place, and until 
the persons to whom the interests in remainder are limited shall 
come into existence: and these trustees are called « timtees to pre- 
serve contingent remainder s f and where. a limitation of this sort 
is properly interposed, no inconvenience arises. The parent is 
unable to defeat, by the means we have noticed, the settlement 
made in favour of hfisehildren ; but where the system tw in the 
present case, with regard to the laws of property, so cot^plicat^ 
ed, and depends on sueh niceties, and when, from the vast ex- 
tent of property, so mariy must be employed in the preparation 
of instrument# whereby property is settled cither by deed or 
will, many mistakes and omissions happen; and some of die 
most difficult c$s$& in the law-books arise on the very point 
which weh — as to whether the life estate was actually 
forfeited — 'feet, the estate dependent on it could or 
could not, t^l^he determination of the life-estate, take effect, 
and,bydmog^o, prevent the will of the settler from being de- 
feated. the only mode of altering the law relating to 

thfc preserving these contingent remainders were, by the enact* 
men£«of some general maxim, which might be supposed to 
counteract the inconvenience arising from the principles of a 
forfeiture, and the necessity of the estate in remainder vesting 
eo itislanti , we should join with the most eager of those who set 
their face against all alterations; convinced tha^m a science 
which depends on a series of persons applying general 

positions to an infinite variety of "cases* it is beyoneflfie present 
tol. xxxv. no. 69. O 
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imperfect state of language so to frame the position, as not, in 
a very short time," to give rise to cases which were not foreseen, 
and which, experience has shown, not all the combined know- 
ledge*and experience of the man is able to foresee. ‘ Angusta 

* prudentia humana casus omnes quos tempus reperit non po- 

* test capere. ’ — Bacon. 

But we think a remedy may be supplied, which, as far as we 
caji; foresee, touches on no general principle — one which, with- 
out giving rise to any new matter for the judgment of the courts, 
dir the difficulties of counsel, in fact narrows the duties and the 
labours of both. The remedy is, lhat the law should supply 
that which the donor may have omitted to supply— namely, a 
Trustee to preserve those remainders, where none is alrlady 
appointed. We cannot sec any possible objection to the pass- 
ing an act, in which it should be provided that, in ail cases, and 
in all instruments where contingent remainders were limited or 
arose, the person taking the preceding estate, by the destruction 
of which the remainders would be defeated, should be consi- 
dered as having an ulterior estate vested in him, expressly for 
the purpose of supporting the remainders, — such estate to arise 
on any forfeiture or destruction of the preceding estate. That 
the wording of such a statute would require great care and con- 
sideration, we are of course aware ; but that it is capable of 
being so framed as to hold out the prospect of avoiding the ob- 
jections which usually arise from the destruction of contingent 
remainders, we are qirte satisfied ; and indeed this would only 
be doing what a court of equity does in a similar case, where 
the administration of the property happens to be apder the juris- 
diction of that court, by reason of its being what is technically 
termed a trust-estate ; as there the party if prevented from a- 
Vaiiing himself of his own act in the destruction of contingent 
remainders. 

. We are tempted, at every fresh step wlKtah^^apologize to 
our reader for the dryness of the subject, and to; remind him of 
its importance. On looking back on what we Written on 
recoveries and contingent remainders, we believe |£aH,t is real- 
ly intelligible to any one willing to give* the subject common 
and fair attention ; and yet we are prepared for an almost ab- 
solute determination in many of our readers not to understand 
a subject so long left entirely to the considerations of profes- 
sional men. ^ * 

With reg^tj to the proposed alterations regarding contingent 
are not without support, — support which the 
strongest wpinost prejudiced opponents to alteration will admit 
to be very powerful. 
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The late Lord Kenyon, we have been informed, had himself 
prepared a bill for the purpose of amending the laws of real pro- 
perty , 4 and, amongst other things, of preventing the destruction 
of contingent remainders, whether in the manner we have pro- 
posed, or~ otherwise, we are ignorant ; but, upon some prelimi- 
nary objections being started, in a fit of vexation he is said has- 
tily to have destroyed the bill. Now, we shall claim to ourselves 
all the benefit of his support, and shall allow nothing to the pro- 
poser having abandoned it, from the manner in which it is re- 
ported to have been done. The measure, it ttyist fairly be pre- 
sumed, was not adopted without mature delibepttion : its aban- 
donment appears to have arisen from an opposition which pro- 
bably appeared vexatious or absurd. 

With respect to the character of Lord Kenyon, skilled in the 
most intricate branches of the laws of real property, and attach- 
ed to the pursuit by habit, and with all the prejudice of profes- 
sional education, the presumption is, that any innovations in 
the laws which he proposed to make, were at least fully war- 
ranted. 

It is observed by Sir W. Blackstone, that, in all well governed 
nations, some notoriety of the fact of the conveyance has been 
held requisite; and this brings ns to the long controverted point 
of a General Registry, the expediency of which is doubted by Sir 
W. Blackstone. To discuss the different arguments which have 
been used for and against a general registry, would ,oa|fcjtjpy * 
space far greater than our limits afford. In favour of tfi& regis- 
try it should ije observed, that two of the richest counties in 
England have one; and that the security arising from the cer- 
tainty of title from registration is such, that it is currently be- 
lieved the property in those counties is of greater relative value; 
and every one must have observed frequent advertisetnep^lir^ 
persons Iraving money to lend, who require the secur ity j^lSe in 
a register, (viz. Middlesex or Yorkshire). Wetnay* also 
venture to suggest, that a very considerable degree of the incon- 
venience df the present registry laws in England, arises from the 
construction which thp Courts of Equity have put on these laws. 
Indeed, "the doctrines introduced may be rather considered as 
an abrogation or repeal of them altogether; for, though the 
laws themselves are imperative, and say that a deed which is re- 
gistered shall have the priority and precedence of that which is 
not roistered ; yet the Courts have decided, that, notwithstand- 
ing^ ir the person claiming under the registered <tpp had notice 1 
oftKe unregistered one, the first purchaser, akho^h bis deed 
is not registered, shall be preferred. With such principles of 

02 
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decision as this, it is probable a registry act might, as Sir W. 
Blackstonc has observed, lead to more disputes than it prevents. 
Amongst the benefits which would result from the adoption of a 
registry would be, the diminution of the risk of latent deeds 
and fraudulent charges, .the facilities afforded in the preserv- 
ation of jevidericc of title, and the decrease of the expense of 
transferring property; and from the certainty afforded, by the 
means of searching the registry, sales aijd mortgages would be 
facilitated. At present, also, as the evidences of title are mostly 
private unregistered deeds, on the division of property, it be- 
comes nccessarjpkhat the deeds should be retained by one party, 
and the other must be content with an engagement to produce 
them, with copies of the originals; which, however, arc heavily 
stamped, and procured at a vast expense, and are, in some cases, 
alone equal in amount to the whole value of the property. In 
answer to the objection arising from the publicity which would 
be given to the state of property, and the anxiety, and even the 
necessity, of mercantile persons and others keeping their con- 
cerns secret, * it may be remarked, that this is not felt in those 
counties where there are alicady registers; or that, if it be so, 
the objections are counterbalanced by the opposite consciences. 
And it may be further observed, that, in cases where persons are 
willing to dispense with the advantages of the registry, this may 
be done without any inconvenience beyond .that arising from 
such confidence being misplaced. In noticing . this, point, we 
mist not be considered as having statedthe w^pie. av/^iincnte 
which, on both sides of a question of so much diffouJty and im- 
portance, would require to be discussed. We .Arer willing to ad- 
mit, that it might, perhaps, after comjderfetion^be found im- 
possible to introduce a registry, without the chance of it* 
attended with greater evil than benefit; the importance of 
thftjpfe^fc makes it an object of serious consideration; ; 

* We halve now brought, our observations to aclose^ ; A* to the 
alterations which we have suggested* we have only selected a 
few of the most important, and those which are most obvious, 
and which have already, in some degree, die aanctkw of autho- 
rity. .If our principle of reform is once admiited$the sttate 
of the laws of real property affords many other caseswhidi 
equally demand consideration. It will be remembered,- thht we 
have not proposed any direct alteration in the haw; it 
we conceive, *by simplifying the present ifiode by which Ijhie dif- 
ferent proxies in the transfer of property are carried;#^. that 
any beneQ^Kt result can be. expected: and diis, w£ think* may 
he done with safety. The subject is also of further importance. 
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inasmuch as it tends to increase the value of property; for, by 
decreasing the expense of its transfer, by adding facilities to the 
mode of dispobim^of it, and certainty to, the rules by which it is' 
held, the intrin^^rlue of the propertv it^lf must be increased. 

We have no iroottt for any detailed remarks on Mr ringden’s 
work, noticed at the head of this article. It purports to be a 
series of letters to a gentleman of landed property, who is made 
to lament to the author, ‘ that he was constantly compelled to 
‘ exercise his own judgment on legal pointy as be could not al- 
‘.ways have his Solicitor at his elbow; and yet often found, 
‘ that a contract for the sale, purchase, or lease of an estate, or 
‘ perhaps a xhild’s marriage articles, were to be entered into 
‘ Off-hand ; * of course we can have no means of ascertaining 
the extent of the benefits which may have resulted to Mr Sugf 
den’s correspondent, from the instructions thus conveye^ ^ 
him, or whether his subsequent purchases, &c. which he rSify 
have entered into ojfliand, have been more fortunate. For our 
own part, we are convinced it is impossible that half a dozen 
letters, containing a few accounts of supposed cases of sales, &c. 
with technical directions how the correspondent in such and 
such oases is to act, can afford to any person useful or safe in- 
formation, or tend to save him from the numerous toils which 
the law spreads for the unwary. Information to be relief upon 
in practice, relating to the laws concerning the sale and, transfer 
of property, is not capably of being compressed into an hundred 
pages of Conveyancing made Easy. With all the perspicuity 
which we willingly acknowledge Mr Sugden’s treatise to pos- 
sess, it does not go any way, in our minds, to falsify the maxim, 
that ‘ a little knowledge is a dangerous thing;* and we appre- 
hend, that the gentleman of landed property, who should taka 
in hand even Mr Sbgden’s more extensive treatise on ‘ Venders 
and Purchasers, ’ unless he brought to the reading of it much 
previous knowledge, would still not be well advised to exercise, 
with this assistance, his own judgment on legal points. We 
feel no inclination to subject Mr Sugden’s performance to a 
critical examination as to its literary merits, a point in which 
the author had doubtless no thought of its being regarded. If, 
however, the gentleman of landed property , to whom it is writ- 
ten, should happen to be of a fastidious taste, the story of the 
Blanket (p. R9.J might possibly offend it. * 
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Art. XII. 1- An Appeal to the Legislature pnd the Public; 
more especially to Dissenters from the Established Church, of 
every Denomination , on the Tendency of j ^Brougham's Bill 
Jot* the Education of the Poor ; — to augment the, Poot* s-rate — 
to interfere with the Rights of Conscience , and infringe on the 
Spirit of the 'Toleration Acts : With some Remarks on its pro- 
bable Effects in injuring Sunday Schools . By James Baldwin 
Brown, Esq. LL. D. of the Inner- Temple, Barrister- at- Law, 
and one of the Committee of the Protestant Society for the 
Protection of Religious Liberty. London. Wferdey, 1821. 1 

2. Observations on Mr Brougham? s Bill ; showing its Inadequacy 
to the End proposed, and the Danger which will arise Jrom it 
to the Cause of Religious Liberty* London. Baldwin, 1821. 

3. Inquiry into the Operation of Mr Brougham's Education Bill, 
as far as regards the Protestant Dissenters . By a Noncon- 
formist. London. Sherwood, 1821. 

# • 

HPo these we might add several other publications from the 
same quarter, and one or two from the pens of High- 
dhurchmen, still more alarmed than the Dissenters, at what 
they term a plan for paganizing the education pf youth, by ex- 
cluding from schools the Liturgy and the Catechism of the 
Church. It is, however, somewhat remarkable, that although 
these High- Church zealots began the attack, in which one of 
them indeed scrupled not to represent the measure as proceed- 
ing from the immediate agency of the devil, as soon as (hey .per- 
ceived that the Dissenters had taken it up, they drew back^md 
either insidiously encouraged their arguments, by pointing out 
in what particulars the Bill was unfavourable to sectaries, or 
remained quiet, in the hope that the brunt of the Rattle would 
be borne by the latter. Thus, the adversaries of $u education 
hoped at once to see the defeat of the measure, end to shifif the 
odium of Opposing it upon their old enemies, the Dissenters. 

A plan which carefully steered clear of the prejudices of both 
extremes, and professed to hold the scales as even between the 
Church and the Sects as might be possible, consistently with 
the existeAfe tof an Establishment, was sure to encounter pretty 
violent opposition from the less considerate on e&clji side. Hi- 
therto, however, the most formidable attack has been made by 
||^D[issehters; and, although there maybe podfe; exceptions, 
Jfit the bulk of that most respectable and worthy body have 
plated their objections with perfect fairness ; and shown wanf 
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of temper or of candour in the management of the controver- 
sy. The meetings which they have held (with perhaps one ex- 
ception) have been marked by animation, even much na- 
tural warmth, but no unwillingness to hear reason, or to receive 
with respectful deference the sentiments favourable to the mea- 
sure, which fell from their most venerable and enlightcned mem- 
bers. # And it is necessary to add, that there has* appeared very 
little difference of opinion among them, in disapproving of the 
parts of tl}e measure which affect, or are thought to affect, 
themselves $ although it is understood, that they differ a good 
deal as to the propriety of resisting the measure altogether. 
Our present concern is with those who oppose the whole — who 
deny the necessity of the plan, or Jiold that it will impede rather 
than aid the object in view — who will hear of no system of edu- 
cation in any connexion with the Established Church, and re- 
gard the Bill as incapable of improvement, or not worth at- 
tempting to mend. Towards this opinion the attempt is mak- 
ing to draw all the adversaries of the Bill ; and it is easy to fore- 
see, that if the arts of misrepresentation, or the dreams of mis- 
guided zeal, be not counteracted, the Dissenters, hitherto the 
firmest and most useful friends of education, will suffer them- 
selves to be led into this most erroneous view almost univer- 
sally. 

Before proceeding to this discussion, we must repel* in jus- 
tice tO Otitselves as well as to the subject, a charge which we 
perceive more than once made against us, in the course of the 
controversy,^^ having spoken either lightly or angrily of the. 
Dissenters, when we formerly treated of the question. Nothing 
was ever more unfounded. For the Dissenters, as a body, we 
always have expressed what we really felt, a sincere respect, 
grounded upon dur knowledge of their steady regard for the 
civil liberties ofibeir country, and their conscientious^ adher- 
ence tor eligiousopini on, which, by the absurd and unjust po- 
licy of the law, are attended with political disqualifications, But 
we doubted that there exist among them a few indivi- 

dual^ %e believe laymen, who regard those very disabilities as 
their otfn passports to distinction, emolument, and power; and 
though their number is extremely small, and they are holden of 
no account by thejyr respectable brethren, yet their activity is 
great, and the nOlife they make not infrequently passes for the 
— ^ * * - — — ’ 

* Dr Lindsay's sudden death, at the close of a solefon appeal in 
favour of the general principles of the measure, is fresh in the read- 
er’s recollection. That truly eminent and worthy man, however^ ob- 
jected td some of the details. 
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voice of the whole body. That their handiwork was apparent 
toward." the beginning of the controversy, we ventured to sur- 
mise; and we cited a resolution* containing so gross a misstate- 
ment, that wo felt justified in ascribing it to that source, well 
convinced that the body at large was quite incapable of using 
weapons so unfair. The resolution charged the Plan with pro- 
posing a sacramental test* although that had been publickly 
withdrawn jn Parliament a week before. Such men as we are 
mow speaking oi, would iifjure the best cause; they have at pre- 
sent found an occasion of recommending themselves, on fair 
«nd manly principles, in unison with at least the apparent in- 
terests of their sect, and they are incapable of using it fairly ; 
but no one can much doubt, that they would try to oppose a re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts, which they hold in as 
great dread as some of the Irish Caiholicks do the Emancipa- 
tion. To them must be ascribed the vile calumny upon the 
pages of this Journal, that we have been insidiously attempting 
to cajole the Dissenters — followed by the somewhat inconsistent 
cliaige of sneering at them. Those persons felt whom we real- 
ly were assailing; and they chose to pretend that the attack was 
made on the excellent body to which they perhaps nominally* 
at any rale unwoithily, belong. 

Oi the Tracts now before us, it is only necessary particularly 
to bring under the reader’s notice that of Dr Brown, because it 
is the most elaborate that has been published, and pwbably 
contains the lull summary of their argument, to whfch dbife ad- 
versaries of the measure would most willingly Never- 

theless, we are compelled to observe, that, with all the pains 
which the learned author seems to have tdkea, he hm fallen in- 
to a greater number oi plaip ami obvious mistakes than, upen 
so simple a subject, appears to be possible; provided one brings 
to the consideration oi it a calm and unbiassed mind. If, in- 
deed, it is upon such grounds that his dissenting brethren ob- 4 
ject to the Bill, they may fairly be said to contend with $ phan- 
tom of their own creation. We shall point out a few Of Dr 
Brown’s wanderings, in his search after the purport of the 

Bill, 

1, If an application or complaint is made to the Quarter- 
sessions, for the purpose of having a school planted, and no op- 
position is made, our author takes it for granted that the Ses- 
sions mu w t cpmply. ‘ They will be bound, ’ says he, * to grant 
4 the prayer . 9 li he means thkt, by force of the law* they must 
it, he is cleaily wrong ; the discretion being in ©Very case 
Mto them. Bui he is, we presume, as wide of the truth in 
respect of the probability; Ibr the Justices are much inure like- 
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ly to satisfy themselves, that the non-appearance of the parish 
is owing to their assenting, before they comply with the request; 
and even if the parish agrees, circumstances may be easily con- 
ceived which would justify them in refusing. 

2. He imagines that, beside the maximum of three parish 
schools, any number of others may, in any parish, be put upon 
the same footing, and entail a proportionafaxpense on it, by 
the process of application, which enables a private or an endow- 
ed school to be made a parish school (pp. 33, 84s) This is quite 
a mistake of the provisions of the Bill. The number of schools 
on the parochial footing call in no case exceed three in any pa- 
rish. The mode of proceeding by application* as well as by 
complaint, is laid down in the First Bill, and the limitation of 
three is there peremptorily fixed. The Second Bill, in point- 
ing out how endowed schools may be put on the footing of pa- 
rish schools in certain cases, refers expressly to the proceeding 
by application ; and the two acts are directed to be taken and 
construed together as one. Therefore, whether a private or an 
endowed school is to be so changed, it becomes one of the three 
allowed for any given parish. This is* the plain intent of the 
Bills, as any one v&o has cither reqd them, or attended to the 
analysis which we gave of them, must be aware. But Dr Brown 
knows it as well os we do ; for he has extracted the limiting 
clause in question, a few pages before the passage jj yw|gd > be 

1 wafers the charge, and complains of the unlimited buraHslike- 
y to fall on the parish. As a sample of his accuracy, shall 
only place together the charge and its refutation, which he has 
separated by pages. 

6 Any existing schools may, it appears, be put upon the Na- 
* tional Education, Establishment, in addition to the three near 
* ones which eftth parish or chapel ry may be required to sup- 
‘ port, and $qust jjfr/wards be maintained at the general ex- 
* pense. * (p* flAfJpBnl turn back to p. 20 of the same learned 
author, ana you need thus. ‘ A clause is, however, here intro- 
* tfuced, limiting the allowance of schools under this act and an- 
c other (act), which is directed to be combined with aud taken as 
* a part of it, intituled, ** An Ac^for Improving, ” & c. to three 
* in each parish. * 

3. The same arrangement of the Second Bill leads this learned 
person into another mistake, to the full as palpable, and on the 
consequence^ deducible from which he is pleased to dwell at 
greater length. Schools on the National Plan may become pa- 
rish schools by that provision. * Every school, * (then says he) 

« now maintained by public subscription, or private charity, on 
* what fias been termed, properly or improperly is not the ques- 
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* tion here, the National System, if so will its supporters, if so 
1 please the officiating minister, and the Justices in Sessions as- 

* scmbled, may therefore he quartered upon the national, the 
4 county, and the parochial rates. * He then complains that the 
Dissenters will thus be made to contribute ‘ towards the suppojt 

* of schools, of whose exclusive character they do not, and can- 
4 not, conscientiously Approve. ’ He goes on to lay down; at 
some length, the distinction* between schools upon the National 
and the British and Fpreign system ; observes, that Churchmen 
generally approve the principle of the former, while Dissenters 
must, in consistency, prefer the latter ; and roundly asserts, that, 
by the provisions in question, they will be compelled to support 
those on the National or Exclusive plan. Nay, 4 they may be 
4 compelled to contribute to all the existing National schools in 
4 the kingdom* and to all that may hereafter be established 

* upon that plan . 9 We pass over the repetition* in ail this, of 
the error last exposed — respecting the numerical limit—- exposed, 
indeed, in the words of the learned author himself. But there 
is, if it be possible, a still grosser mistake here. The objection 
to the National or Exclusive plan is, that itvrequires the chil- 
dren to' team the Church Catechism and liturgy, and exacts 
an attendance at the parish church. But the moment a Nation- 
al school is put on the footing of a Parish school, it becomes 
subjed^^dl the provisions of the Bill, and, among •others,' to 
those strictly prohibit all observances and attendances pe- 
culiar t6 the Established Church ; in other words, the Exclusive 
plan at an end as soon as the transference Uncompleted. This 
U tfnost expressly provided ; but, indeed, on||fe£uth6r, with liis 
accustomed felicity of furnishing the antidote to his own mis- 
statements, has extracted enough in pp. 33 and 31, to show that 
itrhust be so even if there were no more in the BUI. 

’ 4. This learned writer, in his great an$fg|y to show the ex- 

pensive nature of the scheme, (for incrdiPof. Poor’s- rate is 

3 uite as much the burthen of his song as liberty of conscience), 
oes not scruple to assert, p. 42, that the salary of the school- 
master may be increased as often as two-thirds of a meeting of 
the householders, in any parish or chapelry, please; aqd be 
says, Jthat there is no limit to the frequency of this increase. 
VmFnot to mention that the householders who mu6t consent 
are themselvef the rateable inhabitants, and not very likely to 
transfer theil incomes to the schoolmaster in the wav apprehend- 
ed, there are no less than three gross mistakes of the provisions 
of the Bill here committed. First, three- fourths, ana not two- 
thirds are required to consent ; secondly, such augmentations of 
salary can only be made during a vacancy in the office of mas- 
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ter; and, lastly, each augmentation is limited to the incumbency 
of the next master chosen. Now, our author admits, that it is 
also limited to twenty pounds in amount, as the maximum ; and 
therefore it is difficult to conceive any provision more strictly 
guarded; nor cair any one who has read the Bill entertain a 
doubt that it expressly prevents the very thing which Dr Brown 
wishes to frighten us with — the unlimited raising of the master’s 
salary as often as the parish pleases. 

5. As some copies of the Bill were printed with a verbal inac- 
curacy, which gave rise to the construction, that religious books 
beside the Bible might be introduced by the parson’s authority, 
we shall not charge the learned author with misstatement on 
this point, although he probably had seen the Abstract of the 
two Bills, published by Mr Brougham himself ami in which the 
error was rectified, and the correct statement distinctly given, 
that no religious book whatever, except the Bible, was to be us- 
ed in the parish schools, and the consent of the parson was only 
required as to other books. But where does he find any autho- 
rity given to the parson to prohibit children attending the parish 
school from frequenting chapels connected with the Establish- 
ment? or to dismiss them from the parish school for attending 
Dissenting Sunday schools ? (pp. 92, 93.) Nothing can be more 
groundless than this statement, or, at the same time, more cal- 
culated to excite false alarms. As a specimen of us- 

ed to create prejudice in this controversy, we iiise^ipa 'passage 
at large. ' . " 

* Dissenters, in general, have been among the earliest^ the steadiest* 
and most active supporters of Sunday schools. There is scarcely a 
congregation amongst many of their denominations which has not 
one of these attached to ij,,on a smaller or a largef.^cale. They haye 
found the superior benefit^*# them, not only in [pvmg to the chil^rea , 
of the poor an education afa^ipdan tl y sufficient for all useful purposes* 
jn the station of life in Providence has placed them, but also 
In grounding them thoroughly in the great truths of religion, accord- 
ing to the views of it adopted by their parents or guardians, and train- 
ing, di^ni up, as far as human efforts can do it, in pious and moral 
h&its, hndhr the immediate direction and superintendence of the 
pastor updh whose ministry they statedly attend. These most useful 
institutions will, avowedly, be materially injured by the new system 
of education : its, proposer, indeed, seems to anticipate that, it will 
supersede diem. At all events, it will diminish their resources, and 
lessen the number of thei'r scholars ; for it is by no means likely, 
that those children of dissentqjfs, who attend the parochial schools on 
six days of the week, will be permitted to frequent a dissenting sab- 
bath school on the seventh. The meeting-house they may frequent, 
gnder the express authority of a clause in the Education Bfltj but* 
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attending the school attached to it, may, if they so please, be a suf- 
ficient ground for the schoolmaster and officiating clergyman, sup- 
ported by the bishop, to dismiss them from that under their controul. 
The Sabbath schools of the Established church, are in a still worse 
situation ; tor they will, at all events, be well nigh annihilated by Mr 
Brougham's measures. Most large parishes d&ave in them many 
churches and chapels of the Establishment, the appointment of whose 
minister is altogether independent of the vicar, rector, or perpetual 
curate ; and, in many cases, for a long period of years, exempt also 
from the veto of the bishop himself; and from the pulpits doctrines 
are often promulgated, diametrically opposed to those which are 
taught in the parish church. This naturally breeds no verj' good will 
between the two incumbents ^ and it is not to be supposed, that the 
parochial one will be inclined to suffer the children of the school under 
his superintendence, to attend a ministry which, lie conceives to be 
heterodox, and, according to the denunciation of a right reverend pre- 
late, * in a charge to the clergy of his diocese, infinitely more dan- 
gerous than the inculcating of such sentiments, without the pale of 
the church, by pastors whom his lordship would treat, and wish to 
be treated, with all imaginable respect. ' 

This is full of the most gross mistakes ; and the other pages, 
(as 73) of the author’s pamphlet, enable us to correct the prin- . 
cipal ones : at least they show that, in one part of his composi- 
tion, he was aware of the real provisions of the Bill. It is not 
then, that Dissenters alone are allowed to take their chil- 
parish church to a chapel, whether connected 
w^'|^^J^«^Mishment or not. The proviso is perfectly gene- 
ral, * attending the parish-school, are to attend the 

church also, with the master, unless he be satisfied that they at- 
tftid, the worship of the Established Church, (but not in the 
Parish Church)^, under the care of parents or guarding^; 
adia^fthe latt^rai||nify a desire that [mm shall attend any cha- 
pel where the worship is difierent,^|^§' dhe master is strictly 
prohibited from taking notice of %h& absence. Thus, it 

the chapel is in connexion with thel^taUishmen^ the child 
may attend ; for there the worship will be * divine service of the 
6 Church of England as by Law established;* and if ifyaries 
ever so little from that service, it comes within the second ex- 
ception ; — so that chapels and meeting-houses of all kinds are 
included in the proviso. 8 q with respect to Sunday Schools — 

* * — 

t 

* Pr Law* die present zealous anti-Calvinist Bishop of Chester, a 
diocese in wbuffi, whilst the learned and excellent Dr Porteus was at 
its head, Calvinism was openly encouraged as the doctrine of the 
Cbprch of England. What that doctrine really is, who shall decide 
fhen bishops disagree ? 
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there is not one word in the Bill to empower cither the parson 
or the master to interfere with them, or to prevent every child 
in the school from attending any SuTnday school, whether in 
church or chapel ; for the only provision which could interfere 
with Sunday schools, is that which authorizes the master to 
teach one himself for catechism ; and no child is obliged to at- 
tend it, if.'the parent or guardian notifies his desire to the con- 
tr $ry; which, of course, he will do, if he prefers another Sun- 
tW, school. As for the, argument that the master, parson, or 
btsnop, may, * if they so ple&e t ' combine to dismiss a child 
from the parish school for attending a Sunday school, it amounts 
to this — that a grossly unlawful act may be done, if persons will 
venture to do it ; — and so might the church -wardens and ma- 
gistrates combine to refuse a man parish relief because he is a 
Dissenter, or because they disapproved of his political opinions, 
or disliked his person. Let them only give no reason lor their 
refusal, and the pauper is remediless. 

These specimens may suffice to show the learned author's ac- 
curate knowledge of his subject, or fairness in handling it — we 
know not which quality to laud the most. But it is not imma- 
terial to point out such things ; for they demonstrate upon what 
imaginary grounds a measure may be attacked. Each of the 
live objections, on account of Nvliich we have seen Dr Brown 
conflicting with the Bill, is formidable in itself; and, if it had 
any warrant in the provisions of that- measure, would operate 
strongly against it. Yet every one of them is a creature of the 
learned Doctor’s own fancy, and has no more connexion with 
the subject than with any other that might be named. We 
might pick out an endless variety of other arguments, founded 
in misstatements, or exaggerations, or perversions of facts aftdj: 
of doctrines; but these will fall rather under the more general^ 
heads of discussion. What we have already stated, consists of 
a peculiar class, fit to be taken apart, viz. plain misstatements, 
of the provisions, of the Bill. 

It may be fit^ before proceeding to the argument, that we 
should shortly remind the reader of the history of this Bill; 
and this becomes the more necessary, both because of the sur- 
prise expressed by many disputants at the principles of the 
measure, as if they never had been broached before, and be- 
cause of the attempts made by some to charge Mr Brougham 
with having substituted it for another measure, said to have 
been opened by him in 1818 . Thus, the Resolutions of th cr 
North London Sunday School Union, (a most praiseworthy 
and useful body), expres%their 6 cheerful concurrence in the 
* correct views and liberal principles of Mr Brougham, as cx- 
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4 pressed by him in 18 13, that a sufficient number of school 

* for all the" poor might be maintained by voluntary con tribu- 

* tions, if the obstacles of providing schoolhouses were remov- 

* ed ; and that Parliament should confine its assistance to the 

* first cost of the establishment, and leave the yearly expenses 
4 to be defrayed by the private patronfe; including, of course, 
4 the management of the schools, and the selection ‘of the mas- 
4 ters. * [Resolution //- February 5, 1821.) A moremnarkable 
proof can hardly be imagined of the lengths to ivhich the heat 
of controversy, and the most conscientious zeal in a good ca&$e, 
will carry the" best of men. This is a statement , purporting to 
be from Mr Brougham himself in Parliament; Jirst 9 that schools 
for all the poor might be supported by private charity, if they 
could once be established ; secondly , that Parliament- ought not 
to interfere, except in providing the outfit; and, thirdly , that 
there ought to be no superintendence exercised over the ma- 
nagement of schools, except by subscribers ; from which is im- 
plied, that in no case ought any other controul to exist. Could 
any mortal have believed, that the Speech referred to expressly 
took the distinction between large towns and small ones, or 


country districts — maintaining the necessity of a compulsory 
system in the latter cases, and confining, to places where the 
population is dense, the remark, that private charily may suffice 
to support schools ? 4 In villages and country districts, there 

4 is not found the same inclination to plant schools which so ho- 
4 nourably marks the conduct of more pbjpulous places. Where 
4 individuals live in very narrow communities, still more, where 
4 they are scattered in the country, they have not the habits of 
4 assembling in meetings, and acting in t&dies. Their zeal is 
raisea by the sympathy and mutual reflection which jpon- 
distant communication excites; and, even where their disposi- 
tions are good, they know not how to Set about forming or 
4 promoting a plan which must essentially depend on combined 
4 operations. In such districts, we certainly cannot expect the 
4 great work of educating the poor to be unoertaken by the vo- 
4 luntary zeal of the rich; and here, therefore, it is, that we 
4 must look forward to legislative interference as both safe and 
4 necessary. * [Pat liamentary Debates , 1818, May 8;} The in- 
troduction of a parish school system is then expressly recom- 
mended ; and reference is made to^the further inquiries of the 
Education ^i)mmittce, and particularly to the Returns from the 
m&rent parishes, as likely to afford the necessary data for de- 
tertnining how this system should be introduced, and to what 
districts it should be applied. 

.But it is still more material to fbok at the Report of that 
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Committee; because, ther% we find the principles of the Educa-, 
tion Bill most particularly laid down. Nor let it be forgotten* 
that the Committee was composed of men, less likely perhaps 
than any others who could have been selected, to lean towards 
High- Church principles. Indeed their conduct, at the time 
they were preparing this Report, is the best proof of it. The 
document from which we are about to make an extract, is no 
other than that famous Second Report, which brought to light 
the various cases of charity abuses, and occasioned so vehement 
an alarm among the zealots of the Establishment; and the pas- 
sage now to be cited, is the one immediately preceding the state- 
ment of those abuses. Let it, however, be added, that the 
names of the members who are known to have concurred in 
preparing this Report, afford a sufficient pledge that antipathy 
to any views inconsistent with the most entire Religious Libertj r , 
and a freedom from all bias towards what is usually termed 
High- Church doctrines, presided over the original formation of 
the plan. It is only necessary to mention Mr W. Smith, Mr 
Babington, Mr J. Smith, and Sir S. Romilly. 

After recommending the adoption, of a Parish School Sys- 
tem, it proceeds to state, that 4 its connexion with the Establish- 
* ment is manifestly dictated by a regard to the prosperity and 
4 stability of both. * That the connexion exists in Scotland is 
well known ; 4 but a difficulty arises in England * (the Report 
adds) which is not to be found there. The great body of the 
‘-Dissenters from the Scottish Church differ little, if at all, in 
c doctrine from the Establishment; they are separated only by 
4 certain opinions of a political, rather than a religious nature, 
4 respecting the right of patronage, and by some shades of dis- 
4 tinction as to church-discipline; so that they may conscienti- 
4 ously send their children to parish schools connected with the 
4 Establishment, and teaching its Catechism. In England, the 
4 case i^ widely different; and it appears to your Committee es- 
4 sentially necessary* that this circumstance be carefully con- 
4 sidered, in devising the arrangements of the system.' (R(- 
port 9 p.*58.) ^ 

We have quoted this at length, for the purpose of showing 
the totie taken by the Committee, which is manifestly that of 
advocates for the Dissenters. They plainly feel that the influence 
they have to struggle against is theirs who would adopt an ex- 

* This difference exists now, ljut did not at the time when parish 
schools were first introduced into Scotland ; for, then, the conflicting 
sects were far more widely separated in doctrine than they now arfe 
m Ireland. 
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elusive sv'ttcm, by prescribing religious instruction and observ- 
ances according to the tenets and discipline of the Church. A- 
gainst this narrow principle the Committee lake their ground, 
and introduce their recommendation, as they thought it, of 
schools for all, upon the very principle of the Dissenters them- 
selves, and of the British and Foreign School Society ; pre- 
facing it, a 9 wc have seen, with an argument drawn from the 
case of Scotland, in which, be it observed, that the facts are 
somewhat strained, for the sake of the inference in favour of a 
liberal system ; there being no doubt that, when parish schools 
were in that country connected with the Established Church, 
the sectaries, both Catholic and Protestant, dissented in sub- 
stance, as well as form, from the Hierarchy. Let us now see 
what sort of connexion the Committee recommended, and whe- 
ther it bore any resemblance to that laid down in the Education 
Bill. 4 To place the choice of the schoolmaster in the parish 
4 vestry, subject to,the approbation of the Parson, and the visi- 
4 tation of the Diocesan ; but to provide, that the children of 
4 sectarians shall not be compelled to learn any Catechism, nor 
4 attend any church mother than those of their Parents, seems, to 
4 your Committee, the safest path by which the Legislature can 
4 hope to obtain the desirable objects of security to the Establish- 
4 ment on the one hand, and justice to the Dissenters on the 
4 other. 5 (Report, p. 58.) That the discussion of these princi- 
ples occupied much of the Committee's attention, the minutes of 
evid*ence show ; for they examined witnesses of great respecta- 
bility upon the points; several Catholic clergymen, both in lSltf 
and 1818; several eminent Churchmen; and, some of the most 
enlightened Dissenters, particularly the heads of the British and 
Foreign School Society. The evidence of William Allen, in 
1818, is peculiarly deserving of attention. He was examined 
Upon the very passage just quoted from the Report, while it was 
preparing. He was desired to state his objections ; and, after a 
great deal of reasoning on both sides, the argument being car- 
ried on between him and the Committee in the form of sin exa- 
mination, it should seem that his objections all resolve th4xnseftte» 
into an apprehension, that the fittest master might not always be 
chosen. 

The Report recommends another measure to the Legislature* 
namely, tljp distribution of a certain sum of money in order to de- 
fray tne expense of erecting schoolhouses in towns of a consi- 
derable rise, where the efforts of r private charity may be expect- 
ed to suffice for the support of the yearly expenses. It may be 
observed, that the Education Bills do not propose to carry this 
recommendation into effect ; and tve may also remark, that the 
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plan which they lay down does not confine itself to the villages 
and country districts- where the population is thinly scattered, 
according to the principle more particularly established in the 
Report. This omission, and this apparent deviation, both re- 
t jui iv to be explained. 

With lespcct to the pecuniary assistance, it is well known that 
much deliberation and discussion took place. Resolutions were 
prepared and printed, pointing out the form in which such aid 
might most safely and beneficially be granted by Parliament. 
These were canvassed, both in the Committee, and among the 
Members of the House of Commons ; and it is understood that 
the general opinion was so decidedly adverse to adopting this 
plan, at any rate as the first step, that the proposition was, if not 
abandoned, yet of necessity postponed, until a more favourable 
opportunity, and until a system of a more universal* description 
should be adopted, with which the other proposal might well be 
made to unite. The line of argument taken by the Dissenters 
lias, luiiortimately, not tended to remove any of the difficulties 
which were found to obstiuct the adoption of this proposal. 
One of the principal objections was, the impossibility of investing 
a sum ol money, so as to show no undue preference, and give 
no serious oJlenoe to the Establishment on the one hand, and 
the Sects on tin; other. If, it was said, the money should be 
distributed by a Government commission, no one can doubt 
how strongly they will lean towards the National or exclusive 
system. If, again, the two Societies receive each a sum, the 
Establishment will never bear that the same amount should be 
given to the Society which professes to be wholly unconnected 
with it; and very great umbrage will even be given, by allowr 
ing any portion at all to that body. Such feelings are indeed 
extremely unreasonable, when carried to this extent; but their 
prevalence and powerful operation is not the levs a matter of 
fact; and perhaps, where an Established church exists, they are 
unavoidable: Nay, it was added, that, to a certain degree, they 
are not quite unreasonable, inasmuch as there seems reason for 
making a considerable difference in the pecuniary aid to be af- 
forded through the two bodies, and for allowing a larger fund 
to be distributed through the National Society. Then it was 
contended, that, even it Inc objection to intrusting private and 
irresponsible persons with such powers could be got over, the; 
Dissenters would object to making any difference between the 
two Societies; nay, that they might even object ^ upon strict 
principle, to allowing any Parliamentary aid to schools uj>on the 
exclusive plan. It now appears, that they contend for such ; 
and thj?y are probably prepared, in assertion and discussion, to 
VOL. xxxv. no. 09. P 
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maintain, that, provided some* assistance is given to them, as 
much, or more, may be niforded to the National Society. But, 
can any thing be more glaringly inconsistent with their whole 
argument against the provisions of the bill? That argument 
consists of an allegation, that the Dissenters educate their own 
poor, and an inference that they will dciive no benefit from the 
parish schools : but they add, that if they did wish to send their 
children there, difficulties would be presented by the interfer- 
ence of the Church, although by law no impediment is permit- 
ted ; and they complain that they should be taxed lor an object 
in which they can have no interest; and that an addition is made, 
by the plan, to the power of the Established Church. Does 
not all this apply much more to any grant of public money 
raised from Dissenters, among others, for the purpos&of found- 
ing schools pi ofesxedly intended to be shut against all but Church- 
men's childion ? And what difference iu the principle can it 
make, that a sum is also granted m schools upon the general 
plan, where Churchmen as well as Dissenters may send their 
children? According to ihe principle, which, being one of 
right, they contend admit* of no compromise (see Dr Brown’*;, 
and most of the other Tracts), it is an act ofgiievons oppression 
for the Government to support or establish any schools, from 
whence, by abuses likely to happen, any class of the community 
may be excluded. But the proposed grants would establish 
schools from whence all sectaries must be shut out. It is equal- 
ly oppressive, they s. iy, to create offices which Dissenters can- 
not hold ; but the proposed grants would, in efiect, enable such 
offices to be established ; and, upon principle , a grant to the o- 
ther Society surely can be no alleviation to this grievance, hut 
rather a soit of bribe for submitting to it. Then, observe^how 
all the arguments apply to the grants which are urged against 
the parish schools, from the fear of interfering with private cha- 
rity. The Dissenters are apprehensive, that when a parish school 
is established, people will be satisfied, and subscribe no more to 
a school for all sects. If the National Society has the means of 
pluming schools on ilie exclusive system, in every place too small 
to support one upon each plan, there is an end at once of a 
school on the British and Foreign plan, even if that Society had 
also a grant to defray the first cost. But perhaps they mean to 
ponlpid, tfcat the evils which may be occasioned by supporting 
the exclusive syslcm, will be counteracted by the good likely to 
arise from a certain support given to the liberal system. To 
such a view, Tiowever, their whole arguments arc opposed ; for 
they loudly protest against ever deviating from their principle? , 
or doing evil that good. may conic. And besides, if such,u view 
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can be taken of the plan for granting pecuniary aid, surely it is 
not going too far to suggest, that some sacrifice might he made 
to the universally admitted benefit of teaching all the poor be- 
longing to the Church, even allowing, for .argument’s sake, that 
the bill had no operation upon the children of Dissenter*. 

It must, however, be all along kept in mind, that the Plan 
now proposed is perfectly consistent with the grant of aid to- 
wards planting schools in populous places; The establishment 
of parish schools, according to the provisions of the 13' 11, will 
leave much to be done in all large and thickly peopled parishes, 
and Parliament is much more likely to entertain a proposition 
for supplying this deficiency, after the more general scheme 
shall have obtained its sanction. This leads us to the other de- 
viation from the Report; hut it is a deviation raihcr in appear- 
ance than reality. The Report referred to the Digest as likely 
to afford the means of arranging the details of t ho plan, and 
especially of ascertaining to what districts it should be applied. 
Il does not state that any line should be drawn, except generally 
between districts, 4 where the efforts of individuals can support 
‘ the requisite number of schools , 9 and those 4 numerous dis- 
4 tricts when* no aid from private exertions can be expected, 
i and where the poor are manifestly without adequate means of 
4 instruction.* Now, the Bill lays down no plan inconsistent 
with the strictest attention to this distinction; for it leaves the 
discretion in a quarter likely to examine very minutely the ne- 
cessity which exists, in any parish, for a school, before they or- 
der one to be planted. But it Would clearly have been impos- 
sible to adopt any other plan of giving effect to the Committee’s 
recommendation, than vesting sucli a discretional y power some- 
where* and making the scheme general. To single out certain 
parishes by name, or to apply the provisions of the act to pa- 
rishes of a certain population, or to exclude from its operation 
all cities and towns above a certain size, would have been wholly 
absurd; because no returns can ever give such information as 
may suffice of itself to be the ground of a positive enactment; 
because a variety of circumstances may vary the applic at'k n of 
any general rule as to size and population, in particular case** ; 
because the circumstances of any given district may themselves 
change from time to time; and because the gcneial rule as to 
large and small towns is open to many exceptions. 

Such is the history of the measure, and so unquestionable is 
its origin in that Education Committee, which has been always 
charged with favouring over much the claims of Dissenters, and 
with evincing too little circumspection iii treating those of the 
Established Church. Nor were the principles of the plan rash- 
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]y adopted by the Committee; for, whoever reads the evidence,’ 
will perceive that they were, ns far back as May 181b*, the sub- 
ject of discussion and examination by witnesses. ]t will be equal- 
ly apparent to any one who rends the whole of the evidence, 
both in 1816 and itUS, both that the principal apprehension 
entertained by the Committee was, that the friends of the Esta- 
blishment would not consent to a system like the one in contem- 
plation; and also, that the statements ©f many respectable per- 
sons examined justified this fear. Certain it is, that the evidence 
shows Dir more repugnance, on tire part of Churchmen, to the 
principles laid down in favour of Dissenters, than alarm on the 
part of the latter at the favour shown to the Church. If wc on- 
ly for a moment consider what those principles are, wc shall 
hardly wonder that it should be so. 

The charge most constantly brought against the Church, in 
the course of the discussions respecting education which have 
arisen within the last twelve years, has been that of disinclination 
to have the poor taught. If, instead of disinclination, careless- 
ness or indolence in the cause had been alleged, the accusation 
would have been better grounded as far as regarded the general 
body of the Church, both lay and clerical, and as far as regard- 
ed the beginning of the period to which we are referring. That 
some leading persons in the Hierarchy were averse to educa- 
tion, cannot be doubted ; but, upon the whole, there was rather 
a want of diligence than of good will, until the great exertions of 
the Dissenters stirred up a corresponding spirit in the Church ; 
and, since that time, the accusation has assumed a different form. 
We will not allude to the imputations brought against the Na- 
tional Society, and those who act upon its principles, that, be- 
ing in reality averse to the education of the poor, they'Vere 
taking the work into their own hands in order to mar it; be- 
cause we believe the day is long past since this suspicion has been 
seriously entertained in any quarter* But the tendency of the 
exclusive principle adopted by the Society, was said to be inju- 
rious to the cause, whatever the .intentions of its advocates might 
be ; end they were accused of proceeding upon a plan so illibe- 
ral, that more harm than good might be done by it, inasmuch as 
the funds, which otherwise would have sufficed to educate the 
wholUBf the poor, were now directed to the education of 
Churchml^’s children alone. To a certain extent, we have al- 
ways admitted the force of this argument ; but the proposition 
has these obvious limits, which are recognised by the Report of 
the Committee in 1818, and respecting which, witnesses belong- 
ing to the Church, and to various sects, both in 1816 and 1818, 
w ere examined. If any place is sufficiently large, and coinpins a 
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sufficient number of charitable persons, to support two schools, 
tfo injury is likely to arise from one of these being upon the plan 
of the National Society ; because the children excluded from it 
can lie taught at the other, which is assumed to be upon the 
plan of the British and Foreign Society. But where ouly <Tne 
school can be maintained in any place, if that shall be upon the 
Exclusive plan, it follows that there will be no means of educat- 
ing the Dissenting poor. That the Exclusive principle is objec- 
tionable within these limits, then, we think very clear; and we 
have also been uniformly of opinion, that there is no necessary 
connexion between teaching the poor to read, write, and cipher 
at a day-school, and teaching them the elements of religion. 
These may be taught on Sundays, or at separate hours; and, 
though it is highly desirable that children who have no great 
prospect of learning them from their parents, should learn them 
at school; yet, if the teaching them generally to all scholars is 
inconsistent with Looping the doors of the school open to all 
sects, it seems far better that they should attend Sunday schools, 
or that some arrangement should bo made for setting apart a 
portion of some week-day, when the school may only be attend- 
ed by Churchmen’s children. So thought the Dissenters gene- 
rally ; and this is the very point upon which they and the Na- 
tional Society differed. The controversy was long, and strenu- 
ously maintained. The principle was nearly the same with that 
of the Bible Society. They who maintained that it was impro- 
per for Churchmen to unite with sectaries in distributing the 
Bible, held it irregular to join them in educating the poor; they 
who contended that it was unsafe, and inconsistent with adue re- 
gard to their own tenets, to distribute the mere text of the Scrip- 
tures without any note or comment, held that it was dangerous, 
or, at least, unprofitable to the poor, and a dereliction of their 
duty towards their own creed, to educate their children without 
teaching them that creed. While the advocates of universal 
instruction most consistently argued, that, if the poor are taught 
to read, the instrument of acquiring religious, as well as tempo- 
ral knowledge, is given them ; that, by using it, they may be in- 
structed in the doctrines of the Church or the Dissenters, in 
schools for teaching religion, at the pleasure of their parents, 
and may, when of riper years, decide for themselves between the 
conflicting doctrines; and that, in like manner, if the Bible is 
put into their hands by one act of charity, without regard to 
differences of opinion respecting its construction, those differ- 
ences may be explained by some other act of charity, with which 
4,he former in nowise interferes. Now, suppose that, while this 
controversy was carried on, any one had proposed the adoption^ 
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by the National Society, of the plan which the Education Com- 
mittee recommends — that in their schools neither Liturgy should 
be read, nor Catechism taught, nor attendance itt church requir- 
ed; that Society might well have srijd, that they' were called 
upon to relinquish the very fundamental principle tff their con- 
stitution ; but surely the British and Foreign Society would 
have considered it as the adoption of their distinguishing and 
characteristic principle in its fullest extent, The former body 
might have been expected to cry out agdhist fexfcluding religious 
instruction from their seminaries; but thri latfer must have ad- 
mitted, that the proposed change converted the National schools 
into schools for all, and left no difference between them and 
their own. What else, in effect, is the fundamental arrange- 
ment of the Education Bill ? It differs from this qnly inasmuch 
as it favours the principle of combining religious instruction with 
the elements of ordinary learning, by allowing the children 
which belong to Churchmen the liberty of leaning the Cate- 
chism, and attending the Parish church. It is thus made to ac- 
cord with the doctrines of the National Society, by securing a 
religious education to the children whose parents have no objec- 
tion tn the doctrines and discipline of* the Establishment; but it 
is kept as ptm ] y universal, as free from all compulsion or exclu- 
sion, as if it emanated directly from the British and Foreign So- 
ciety. A school established according to the Bid would, prac- 
tically speaking, be a school upon the plan of that Society; and 
the exclusion of Catechism and Liturgy, and the freedom with 
respect to attendance upon church, would be a distinct recogni- 
tion, in principle, of the soundness of the Society's fundamental 
doctrine. Surely it is a little singular that the supporters of the 
Society, and Dissenters generally, should wholly overlook tin's; 
should view it as no concession; and treat the measure exactly 
as if it embodied, not their principles, but the exclusive prin- 
ciples of their adversaries. 

We shall, indeed, be told, that the reason now given for the 
Di^cnters favouring the plan, should secure to it the opposition 
of the Church, or, at least, of those who favour the principles of 
the National Society. And, in truth, we think there is some 
danger ol a resistance from that quarter. We cannot help fan- 
cying, that if the Dissenters lmd not cogie forward, someother 
persons wojjld; of which a specimen was indeed afforded at the 
earlier stage bf the discussion. Nay, we still conceive that th<* 
Bill is much more likely to be lost at first, and its success defer- 
red to a future period, from the provisions in favour of thq 
JSects, than from those which are deemed advantageous to the 
Church. Nevertheless, we arc of opinion that those provision^ 
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are so plainly founded in justice and sound policy, and so care- 
fully united with others, which* while they leave Dissenters per- 
fectly untouched, reconcile the plan to the principles of the Na- 
tional Society* that we are willing to indulge a hope of seeing 
the opposition from this, quarter, alsp removed. If it be deemed 
necessary to combine religious with ordinary instruction, the pa- 
rish schools are oppn a portion of the week for that purpose, 
and may also beJised as Sunday schools, for the still farther pro- 
motion of the s$tme views; but Dissenting parents arc at liberty 
to withdraw their children at those times. Thus, while the 
schools are, in the strictest sense schools .for all, upon the very 
plan of the British and Foreign Society — because thefe is no- 
thing to exclude any sect — they are also, in a great degree, 
schools upon the principle of the National Society, because they 
afford the opportunity, to such as desire it, of a religious educa- 
tion according to the doctrines of the Church. And wemay 
add, that there appears evidence of a tendency in the National 
Society to modify their principle, so as to make it no longer 
operate exclusively. The following passage, in the Report of 
the Education •Committee, refers to this Increasing liberality, 
and affords a pleasing earnest of the prospect being realized 
which we have stated above, and of the Society’s opposition be- 
ing less likely now to frustrate the objects of the Bill than it 
would have been some years ago. 4 Your Committee have the 
4 greatest satisfaction in observing, that, in many schools where 
4 the National system is adopted, an increasing degree of Jibera- 
4 lity prevails, and that the Church Catechism is only taught, 
4 and attendance at the established place of public worship only 
4 required of those whose parents belong to the Establishment; 

4 due assurance being obtained that the children of sectaries 
4 shall learn the principles, and attend the ordinances of reli* 
4 gion according to the doctrines and forms to which their fami- 
4 lies arc attached.’ (Report, 1818, p. 50). IF, in schools sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, and, in all likelihood, only 
1>y the contributions of Churchmen, so great a relaxation of the 
exclusive principle has been allowed for the sake of opening the 
seminaries to all sects, surely we may expect, that, where the 
schools are to be maintained by a compulsory contribution from 
all sects, the claims of’ right and justice will be admitted, and 
every thing avoided which may prevent those from benefiting by 
the system who pay for its support. No doubt there will be much 
prejudice to encounter, and many zealous and powerful persons 
will vehemently condemn a National establishment for education, 
which has not a daily ritual from the Liturgy of the Church'. 
JLJut the legislator must regard what is just and sound in itsclfi 

I 
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when attempting to found a permanent systen? ; and if be pro~ 
ceeds upon that principle, he majj.be assure*# that a temporary 
defeat is all be has,to dread. If his measures are such as ought 
to satisfy all the various conflicting parties* although* in the be- 
ginning, they may give contentment Iojiouq, sooner or later 
they will be estimated as jtt^y d^erve^.and render- 

ed a far more precious service^ the^^^ipr^ #f tlMNtt if* by sid- 
ing with one party alpp^» be obtained its £ull> appport, and 
carried a scheme imujedi&tjeJjk for th^v/ery reason s that 

made it so acceptable tasqme* wea<>fyare$#ve toothers, and im- 
perfect or npxious in it# geu^ral v pper^tion f 

Having referred to the, former stages of ,the controversy re- 
specting the two Societies, we may* before leaving this phrt of 
the subject, mention the* attempt which is m&dedn some of the 
Tracts no$v before us, to ground the opposition to this Bill upon 
arguments maintained in this Journal some years ago, against 
Dr Bell and his supporters. We certainly did most strongly 
express our dissent 1‘roiu those who fi did not scruple to insi- 
* nuate, that the instruction of youth should be committed to 
4 the parochial clergy, and that schoolmasters should be liccns- 
4 ed by the bishop.' (Ed. llev. Vol. XV L p. 86.) We denied 
that, by the law of the land, school masters as was ignorantly as- 
serted, required to be licensed ; and we deprecated such a law 
as it was proposed to enact, because it would have been a repeal 
of the most valuable parts of the Toleration Acts. The argu- 
ments then used by us are most thoughtlessly and ignorantly 
brought forward now, as inconsistent with our approbation of 
the Education Bill. Can any thing be more obvious than the 
difference in all but the sound of a word or two? The persons 
whom we were combating ten years ago, actually proposed that 
no school should be kept without license from the Bishop ;*tad 
said that was already the law. The law was, and is* no such 
thing. The decisions of the Court of Chancery have restricted 
the license required by the old statutes to Grammar schools ; 
and Dissenters are expressly exempted from the operation of 
these statutes in this respect. To prpbibit any person from 
keeping a private school Without a license, and to impose cer- 
tain checks upon the choice of masters, in schools founded by 
publick authority, and supported at the publick expense, are 
'thp things thus confounded together by this ingenious disputant, 
life might f s’ well contend, that, because we should deem it the 
height of tyranny to force all Dissenters either to shut up their 
chapels, or read the Liturgy in them, therefore we must object 
•to applying the provisions of the Act of Uniformity, tp the new’ 
^hyrehes erected under the late vote of Parliament. This rf* 
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ference to the opinions broached early in the controversy, is 
not, howevor, without its use* We may see in it n remarkable 
instance of the increased liberality of the contending parties. In- 
stead of throwing impediments in the way of universal educa*- 
tion, excluding Dissenters from Church schools, and even pro- 
posing to check the progress of schools not under the controul 
of the Church by a positive statute; we nolv find the schools 
under the patronage of the Church thrown open in many in- 
stances to the poor of all sects, and a question raised, whether 
new schools shall, not be greeted by" authority of Parliament; in 
which the law maj' recognise the principle of prohibiting what- 
ever hinders Dissenters from taking advantage of them. 

An objection of rather a refining or captious nature, is taken 
by some of the disputants upon this important branch of the 
subject. They say that Jews are excluded, and also Roman 
Catholics; — Jews, because the exemption from attending the 
Church is given to those who frequent some other place of 
Christian worship; and Catholics, because the Bible is taught 
in a Protestant version. We presume there can be no harm 
wind ever in making the exemption general, by leaving out 
Christian , as undoubtedly a child, attending the Synagogue with 
his parents, should be a sufficient excuse for non-attendance at 
church. But we question if many Jewish children are likely to 
attend any schools taught by Christians; and we presume that a 
few instances, to be found in those of the two .Societies, offer 
no great reason in favour of a contrary opinion ; for if there are 
six in the British and Foreign Society’s school, {llepart 1816, 
p . 182.), there arc seven in the National School, (Jb.p. $3,); 
and therefore we may infer, that they are children of parent* 
who are only nominally Jews. At any rate, the rel»'giou& itistrtic- 
tion given, and attendance on church required of the tetter, 
would operate a more effectual exclusion to a strict Jew, than 
the attendance objected to in the Bill. As for Catholics, the evi- 
dence seems to show, that though, when publickly interrogated, 
the bishops and priests must, according to the doctrine as well 
as discipline of their church, object to the use of a Protestant 
version, and indeed even to the using their own version as a 
common school book; yet they ere not disposed to throw impe- 
diments in the way of children attending schools where only the 
Scriptures are taught, provided no Catechism is used, and at- 
tendance at church is dispensed with. But, at any rate, the 
difficulty is no greater as to the proposed parish schools, than 
gs to those of the British and Foreign Society ; for there the 
Jlible is taught, and, of course, from the Protestant version. 

may therefore conclude, that as far as a positive enact? 
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went can make schools open to all sects, those under the Bill 
will be of this description. It is then ohjected, that the strict 
prohibitions of the act will be disregarded, andtliat, in practice. 
Dissenters will be; excluded. But how ? < There purely can be 
no risk of a, toaster being urged by the par$<^ jioder instiga- 
tion of the bishop, (for thatisthe combina^o^felways assumed 
as probable), to violate ^he express words of the statute, and 
cither read the prnyers;in the Liturgy, teach the Catechism 
daily, or force the Dissenter’s ehila to, ht^end him to church. 
But he may ‘ punish, rebuke, or otherwise chastise or molest 
* him for not attending: ’ — although the words of the act most 
strongly forbid him to do so, ‘ in any manner of way ; 9 and, in 
all probability, specifick penalties will be superadded for the 
violation of this proviso. Suppose he were to do so — would the 
Dissenter never hear that bis child hau been maltreated ? Much 
is said of the tendency of Churchmen to oppress. We trust it 
is for less strong now than formerly; and that it is daily giving 
way to more kindly and liberal feelings. But happily there is 
an equal and opposite tendency at work, and that is the ten- 
dency of the Dissenters to resist oppression ; a tendency which, 
we hope to God, never will diminish, or only give way when 
they arc placed in all respects upon an equal footing with their 
fellow-subjects, as is their right. Arc tnere rpally very many 
parishes (to put the tiling practically ) in which the parson would 
be gratified by the master thus abusing his trust, to the annoy- 
ance of sectaries ? Are there a considerable number where lie 
"would turn a deal ear to the complaints of the parent ? Are 
these any where he would suffer such gross misconduct in the 
master to be repeated, without mentioning it in the returns to 
the Dwqesan, which he is required yearly to make? And here 
we ai*e supposing, that the molestation is of a kind which can- 
not easily be made the subject of legal proceedings ; for if it can, 
either an indictment under the provisions as they now stand, 
or a prosecution lor the penalties expected to be added, will 
take away all necessity for relying upon the Parson and the 
Diocesan. 

But, it is said, the parent may be a poor man, and not dare 
io complain. He mny dread tlie loss of custom or employ- 
ment ; |te may be without means of obtaining redress ; lie may 
be kept in |wc by authority. Surely this is not the age in 
which such things are likely to happen. The more wealthy and 
powerful members of the sect always most laudably lend their 
aid to their poorer and weaker brethren. The disposition to 
resist all oppression, or to expose abuses, which exists among 
pissenters so generally, w hich docs them so much honour, ana 
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is of such incalculable advantage to the cause of liberty, both 
civil and religions, unites them as it were in one body lo*redress 
grievances, whatever shades of difference may separate them in 
matters of faith. Nor must it he forgotten, that, in these dnj s, so 
much liberality prevails among Churchmen as renders the feats 
we are now Considering rkry chimerical. Those fears are found- 
ed upon the assumption, that a far more active love of the Es- 
tablishment, and a much greater desire to proselytize in its 
behalf, exists, than there is any reason to apprehend. Suppose 
the schoolmaster, though chosen by the inhabitants at large, is 
imbued with such n spirit; that his ecclesiastical superintend- 
ents encourage it, and protect him in the illegal manifestation 
of it ; are there not many Church-of- England men in every pa- 
rish, who would set their faces against such things almost uq 
strenuously as the Dissenters themselves ? We believe the num- 
ber of persons is by no means considerable any where, who, 
at this time of day, would stand by and see a poor man oppress- 
ed on account of his going to a chapel or meeting-house. 

No doubt, we are told of positive acts of ill usage by Church- 
men, principally persons in some office, as church- wardens and 
overseers of the poor, or persons having some patronage either 
as at the head of schools or other charities. Now, we shall givq 
the statement of these in one of the tracts before ns, in order to 
let it have its full effect, and at the same time to show the whole 
of the case upon this part of the question. 

* That measure is essentially bad which places the interests of the 
poor in opposition to their duties. It is of the highest importance 
that even the humblest of our fellow-creatures should be encouraged 
to form and cherish his own religious convictions, and profess them 
openly, without fear of molestation ; and surely that conduct no- 
thing short of absolute persecution that would impose obstructions, 
in any shape, to the free enjoyment of this inalienable light. The 
sufferings of the poor are sufficiently severe, without depriving them 
of those consolations which flow from the uninterrupted exercise of 
religious profession. Numerous are the hardships, even in this land 
of liberty, and io the nineteenth century, which the poor, in coun- 
try villages, frequently endure for conscience sake. A Dissenting 
meeting-house, or school, upon the British or Sunday School system, 
is perhaps established. The pious labourer is conscientiously desir- 
ous of attending the worship of the one, and of sending his children 
for instruction to the oifier. In doing so, he incurs the displeasure 
of his clergyman, whose intimacy perhaps with the wealthy of the 
neighbourhood renders his power more formidable. Their counte- 
nance is withdrawn, — his employment is endangered, and sometimes 
lost. — Parochial relief, should he require it, is w ith difficulty obtained, 
gr altogether withheld. — From participation in village charities, hi| 
t 4 
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family is excluded ; and all these injuries he sustains, because, acting 
as an honest man, he obeys the dictates bf religious conviction. 
Cases of this kind' frequently occur in every county, aiul some have 
taken place within the writer sown knowledge. In a populous parish 
in London, an attempt was lately made to witlioM parochial relief 
from a family, because the children attended the 'British, and not the 
National School ; and in a large village near the Metropolis, where 
the clergyman in the magistrate, the poor havte been threatened with si- 
milar privations for this offence. Not long since, several hoys were 
actually dismissed from a National School, because the parents, af- 
ter taking them to attend the regular worship of the Established 
Church on the Sunday, sent their children in the evening to a Dis- 
senting meeting- house. In the immediate vicinity of town, a sub- 
scription was not long since raised for supplying bread to the neces- 
sitous families resident in the village ; and, on the suggestion of the 
Rector, the parents, whose children attended the Dissenting meet- 
ing and Sunday School, were to be excluded from the benefit. The 
proposal, having been made in an opulent village, the residence of 
persons of several religious denominations, was overruled ; but, had 
the circumstance occurred in an obscure place, there is little doubt 
but that its injustice must have been endured. ’ Observations, 

pp. 18 , 19 . 

To this we must subjoin what William Allen states in hi$ 
evidence before the Committee in 1818. When asked whether 
the parish officers, or others connected with the Establishment, 
made any efforts in favour of National schools, and to thwart 
those upon the British and Foreign plan ? — he answers, 6 I am 

* in the habit of receiving letters on the subject of school conr 
c corns from all parts of the country, and I have been informed, 

* in two instances at least, that the church-wardens or other 

* parish officers have threatened the parents of children who 

* were in the practice of sending them to the British andTo- 

* reign schools, with pecuniary consequences relative to their 

* parish allowance, if they did not withdraw their children, and 

* send them to the National schools . 9 (p. 64.) 

The first remark which strikes any one who reads these state- 
ments is, that the extremely small number of instances tends to 
disjjjove the proposition which they are adduced to support. 
Tto period to which the account applies, is that during which 
the controversy raged most fiercely between the two rival So- 
cieties. Of laic years, the spirit of contention has greatly sub- 
sided. If A tore was any man likely to have heard of such ab- 
uses as arc complained of, it was W. Allen, whose connexion 
with the British and Foreign Society was known, and who says 
that his correspondence on school matters reached over the 
yvholc country. Yet he only had been informed of two instan- 
ces. The author of the 6 Observations 9 mentions four i/istan- 
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ces; but two, by his own account, appear to have been attempts 
which failed one of them, he admits, from the cause of justice® 
and liberty prevailing among the inhabitants; the other, proba- 
bly, from a, similar feeling either being exhibited or apprehended 
in some other quarter. We trust it is unnecessary for us toex« 
press the sense which we entertain of the conduct here in ques- 
tion ; we only regret that the names of the parties are not given, 
for the sake of exposing them to the most publick reprobation. 
But have we h right, from such instances, to infer, that a similar 
spirit of injustice and lh6 grossest illiborality generally prevails ? 

If it docs, woeful is the condition of the poor sectary, whether pa- 
rish schools be erected or not; and, moreover, we cannot easily 
discern how their establishment can render that condition worse. 
The principal feeling in the minds of the zealous and p*oselytiz- 
ing Churchmen, whom the argument supposed to be everywhere 
scattered over the country, must of course he dislike of the poor 
frequenting the seel:. riun chapels. Then let us ask, how often 
it happens that a village shopkeeper, or a labourer, is left by a 
customer,' or turned oli'by an employer for this cause ? If men 
do not ad uiih a view to the church, where they lawfully might 
aid it by their influence, are they very likely to break the en- 
actments of a positive law for the gratification of such a feeling ? 
How is a poor labourer the more in his employer’s power, for 
sending his child to the parish school ? And if it is said that 
the master will make a difference between the children of 
Churchmen and Dissenters, we may ask whether this has ever 
been complained of in those National schools where full liberty 
has been given to the children to attend or not all the religious 
branches of the tuition ? lias the master no interest in treat- 
ing ail his scholars well? Assuredly he has ; for part of his 
livelihood depends on them. How is he under the power* of 
the parson? Every provision of the Bill is so devised as to 
make him independent of him, with the single exception of the 
approbation of an usher. In all other respects, the parson can 
only exercise any direct authority during a vacancy in the mas- 
ter’s office. The whole of his emoluments he has during his 
incumbency; and even the hours of teaching and times of va- 
cation are fixed for the same period. But, it is said, the par- 
son may make complaints to the bidiop, who will listen to him 
rather than the master ; and thus the latter is in the parson’s 
power. These are vague generalities; let us come to the point. 
The question is, whether a master will maltreat the children of 
Dissenters, upon whom lie depends in part for his livelihood? 

If he conducts himself well in other respects, can he dread the * 
parson’s complaints ? If he is wanting in other particulars, is 
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it supposable that the parson will Connive at his faults or defi- 
ciencies, because he adds to them that of disobeying the com- 
mands of the taw, and showing dislike of the Dissenters’ child- 
ren ? ^Vilt a master be very likely to prefer the' certainty of 
losing scholars, and with them income, by his improper con- 
duct, for the chance of thereby gaining such favour with thd 
parson as shall enable him with impunity tOTotnmit some fault, 
perhaps still greater ? Let it be remembered, too, how many 
parsons must join in this conspiracy against the provisions of 
the law', before it can be safe for them *or effectual for its pur- 
pose. The parson is not the only person who may inform the 
Diocesan of abuse or neglect in the master. Any one who 
knows it may give the information ; and unless a poor man con- 
ceals the maltreatment of his children from all his friends and 
neighbours, his fear cf giving offence may in vain prevent him 
from complaining directly ; the grievance will be known ; and the 
probability is, that it will reach the ears of some one who will 
inform the Bishop. If instances of the same abuse arc frequent 
in any school, this probability is changed into a certainty; un- 
less we suppose all the parish to be leagued with the parson in 
suppressing the matter. Then, if the Bishop is acquainted with 
what has been going on, and docs not interfere, it cun only be 
that he relics on the Parson, instead of trusting to his own in- 
quiries, or those of his Dean, Chancellor, or Archdeacon, which 
i6 contrary to his duty as prescribed by the act. If, on the o- 
tlier hand, he inquires and finds a complaint made, which he 
improperly dismisses, according to the principles of the Bill, 
with respect to removing the master, it will be very easy to give 
an appeal to the Metropolitan, who must also be in the same 
league w'ith the parson and master, before he Can turn a deaf 
ear to a fair representation. So if the Bishop visits, by one of 
the gTcat < cclesiastical officers of his diocese, there may be au 
appeal to himself; and he, as well as the officer, must concur 
in the supposed plot to maltreat Dissenters’ children. The 
words of die Bill empowering the Diocesan to visit, would, b& 
yond.^11 doubt, be construed to require a visitation in case a 
serioife complaint were laid before him ; but it may be as well 
to specify more distinctly the right of any individual ih the pa- 
rish to inform the Diocesan of abuses. It is almost needless to 
at Id, that, fti a matter of this kind, the only way of preventing 
abuses must always be by entrusting some persons with thepdtf- 
er of controul and correction ; and the more persons are re- 
quired to concur, before a complaint can be passed over and the 
evil protected* the greater is the security against its continu- 
ance* „ 
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We are thus led to the question of Visitation generally. And 
here a very great fallacy is committed by those who contend that* 
the plan errs in confiding the visitation power to those who have 
abused or neglected it already. It is said, that all the cases of 
charity abuse?, where there have been special visitors, are so 
many proofs haw unfit the Clergy are to be intrusted with such 
authority ; or rather, as some of these reasoners assert, how uufit 
any official visitor is to prevent abuses from springing up in cha- 
ritable endowments. If the parish schools tffere at all in the 
same circumstances with the foundations referred to* the argu- 
ment would be most justly applied. But the difference is ob- 
vious at the first glance. The existence of the parish school is 
of necessity well known ; the rights of all persons in relation to 
it are matter of equal notoriety; the inhabitants of the parish 
are the electors of the master; and their children attend the 
school ; so that they must know all that is actually passing, as 
well as all that ought to be done, flow have abuses sprung up 
in old endowments ? In many cases their existence was un- 
known, concealed, perhaps, in the prolix verbosity of some pro- 
prietor's title-deeds, or gradually extinguished, through a long 
course of negligent management. But the more ordinary in- 
stance, is that of no one knowing the particulars of the founda- 
tion. What probability would there have been of the poor be- 
ing long excluded from the benefits of such charities, if every 
inhabitant of the district interested in them, and their neigh- 
bours in all the adjoining districts, had known the whole provi- 
sions of the foundation ? How much less likely still would, 
such an exclusion have been, if those provisions had, in all re- 
spects* been the same in every charity throughout the country ? 
In discussing the remedy proposed by Mr Parry for such ab- 
uses,* and comparing it with that afforded by the appointment 
of the. Charity Commission, we showed, at length, that the 
great desideratum always must be, the making completely pub- 
lick the lights of parties under any endowment; so that all may 
know and have access to the documents which sot forth what 
ought to he done in each instance. The rest is of much easier 
attainment; because the particulars of what is done or omitted 
in each case must needs be known by the whole neighbourhood* 
(See Ed . llcv . vol. xxxiii. p. 1 17, ct mjy.) But it is evident that 
no plan can ever completely secure the entire publicity of afll 
the regulations in each of the numberless chaiities, varying, a* 
they do, in every particular instance. An approximation to 
this is ail that can be expected ; and in proportion as it comes 
near the point aimed at, will the chances of abuse be diminish- 
ed. Now, ill the ease of parish school-, the: e is no approauusiiP 
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tion ; the point is Completely attained. Two Acts of Parlia- 
ment, alike applicable to every such establishment, lay down all 
the rights an# all the duties of every party. No man can be 
ignorant what the master ought to do, what he himself lias a 
right to* and whose business it is to see the duty performed and 
the right enforced. Nor let it be forgotten, that in some of the 
Worst cases of charity abuses, the distance of the visitors may 
have contributed greatly to their negligence. When the heads 
of a college at Cambridge have the superintendence of a school 
in a remote part of Yorkshire, with, which they have no other 
connexion whatever, there is far greater likelihood of a careless 
visitation, than when that school is subject to the regular in- 
spection of the Bishop, who knows that he has the duty of su- 
perintending it in common with every other in his diocese. 

But let ns here again come to the point, and ask what re- 
semblance there is practically between the two cases. Thu com - 
mon abuse in old foundations is, that either the trustees inter- 
cept their benefits, to the exclusion of those who were the ob- 
jects of the founder’s bounty, or that the master does not teach 
those whom he ought. Can any such thing happen in parish 
schools ? No one will pretend that the parish officers are like- 
ly to raise the money without paying it over to the master; but 
what possibility is there of his making his place a sinecure ? 
His interest is against it ; for his income depends, in part, upon 
the number of his scholars. Every man in the parish knows 
that he has a right to send his child to the school ; and, of all 
things, we may surely pronounce a direct refusal to admit any 
child the most impossible. Neglect, or cruelty, or dissolute 
conduct, are, then, the only things that can deprive the parish 
of the intended benefit: and surely it is not presuming tooih- 
vourably of the parochial clergy, to fed confident, that if, through 
their mistake, a man of this character should have become mas- 
ter, they will feel anxious to have his conduct investigated by 
the visitor, for the purpose of removing him. Practically 
speaking, is there, under these circumstances, any chance that 
instances will occur at all of a parson conniving at a thing so 
grossly oil'cusive to his whole parish, as the continuance of a 
master unworthy or unfit to teach the school ? But suppose 
such connivance, what probability is there of the Bishop au- 
thorizing soqgreat a scandal, and what possibility of its not soon 
reaching his ears, if it exists? Besides, it ought never to be 
forgotten, that the election of the master by the inhabitants af- 
fords an additional security against abuse. It is true, that the 
veto of the parson gives him a voice in the choice ; but no one 
can seriously believe that, in practice, such a combined election 
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will ever end in the parson naming whom he pleases. The re- 
sult will always be a compromise, and the choice of some one 
mot disapproved, of by either party. If, instead of the veto be- 
ing lodged with the parson, some other method were adopted 
rt>f checking the nomination of the inhabitants, as by a license ' 
from the diocesan being required, or from the Justices at Ses- 
sions (both of which have been proposed), the license being ob- 
tained previous to the persou becoming candidate lor the office, 
the choice of the inhabitants would be more direot, and a great- 
er confidence given to them in the master, whether he might be 
more deserving of it or not. But in whatever way they are al- 
lowed to share in the election, a certain check is afforded to the 
abuses apprehended. 

Those who object to the ecclesiastical visitation proposed by 
the Bill, must have something to recommend in its place; ana 
those who reject the veto of the parson, must also show how the 
choice of the inhabitants is to be controlled. It will not do to 
say, in general terms, that the private persons acting in Com- 
mittees are bound to chuse and superintend the mastery whom 
they wish to'placc at the head of their schools, and that abuses 
are most effectually prevented by such an open system of volun- 
teer agency. The misfortune is, that the agents are wanting in 
the cases to which the new system is chiefly applicable. The 
wealthy and enlightened persons who manage charity schools in 
cities and large towns, can easily exercise the functions in ques- 
tion ; and they often do so with success. But that many abuses 
and much negligence creep in, even under such excellent ma- 
nagement, no man can doubt who has read the Report of 1816.* 
The evidence is full of instances, both of interested jobs being 
done by Committees of subscribers, and of extravagant and 
unadvised plans being adopted, and obstinately persisted in, not- 
withstanding all the arguments that oan be used to induce a re- 
formation. Such tilings are not easily to be found, indeed, in 
the seminaries upon the new plan, nor generally in charities of 
recent date ; and perhaps the Dissenters may commonly appear 
to excel in activity, strictness, and economical management; 
although nothing can surpass the good arrangement of some 
great schools upon the National plan. But how many years are 
such Committees likely to continue in their present fulness and 
vigour? The, thing is new at present; ana even already, we 
fear, there are symptoms of languor. But in ten years hence, 
the difficulty of obtaining every where a due supply of working 
'committees will be prodigious* Nay, at the present moment, 
how can any one expect to find materials for those bodies in 
country parishes ? It seems quite manifest, that if the inhabit- 

VQlJ. xxxv. no. 69. Q 
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ants were to chuse the master without , any check, they would 
frequently, in such districts, be induced to elect most improper 
persons, sometimes from ignorance, sometimes frojn the effects 
of canvassing. Zt is equally clear, that, to give the superintend- 
ence of the master’s conduct to a Committee of those inhabit- 
ant^ would often be quite fatal to the school, and would, in 
scnreely any case, be an advisable plan. But, as this mode of 
visitation has been chief!/ insisted on 6s the best, we shall state 
shortly the objections to it. ; , 

The constant elections of a committee would be very incon- 
venient. The parish would be split into parties ; and especially 
if they had disagreed in the choice of the master ; for then the 
committee would consist either of all those who had prevail- 
ed at the election, which would not give general satisfaction, 
would cause the rest of the inhabitants to believe the school ill 
managed, and would consequently destroy their confidence in 
the master or it would consist of two parties, one generally 
leaning towards the master, and the other prejudiced against 
him — a most unfit instrument of controul, or superintendence, 
or even fair investigation — a body very little likely to exercise 
its functions with calmness or propriety — and very ill calculat- 
ed to insure respect from the master, or carry the confidence of 
the inhabitants at large.-^-Then nothing can be imagined more 
unadvisable, than that the parents of the scholars should exercise 
this controul over the master, both for the sake of the master 
and the school. Towards the master this arrangement is most 
unfair, because it exposes him to all the effects of the children’s 
complaints, and the parents’ caprice or mistaken tenderness. 
To the school it must prove extremely injurious, because no 
one can doubt that a master will, with the best intentions, fegl 
it very difficult to treat, in the same manner with his other scho- 
lars, the children of those Committeemen by whose authority 
lie may be dismissed. Besides, the tenure of the office would 
become too insecure, were it to depend on the majority of votes 
in such a body. Parties would be formed to oust the master. 
He must attend to liis place as well as to his duty, and conciliate 
the voters as well as teach their children ; and as his continu- 
ance in j^ffice may depend more upon maintaining the good will 
of the majority, than upon equally performing its functions in 
the way which .ought to satisfy all, there can be no difficulty in 
foreseeing how This efforts will be distributed. Not to mention, 
that a place held in such uncertainty will not call forth candi- 
dates of a very good description. And if any one should assert 
that these consequences do not fetter the superintendence of 
Charity schools, supported by subscription, wc make answer, 
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that it is very much because they are supported by subscription* 
In many instances,* however, the fact is otherwise ; and in coun- 
try parishes, we believe, even subscription schools would be very 
generally exposed to the evils we have been describing. That 
JConimittees, both in town and country parishes, would act as 
^we apprehend, when they were managing, not their own but 
the publick seminary, who can doubt ? No spirit of party ever 
can be earned far in a mere voluntary association* where each 
person feels the good of the concern almost singly, and would 
withdraw the moment he greatly differed from his fellows* 
There is one point of vjew in which the consequences of su- 
perintendence by a Committee deserve further to be regarded* 
because it throws great light upon the former part of the ques- 
tion, touching the probable maltreatment of Dissenters children. 
The Committee, in almost every case, must be composed of 
Churchmen, at least according to the argument used against 
the Bill ; for it always assumes, that men are to be actuated by 
their feelings as Churchmen or Dissenters; and it is very rare 
indeed, to find a majority of the latter among the inhabitants of 
a parish. But even if some of both classes should be chosen 
upon the Committee, the greater number will be Churchmen ; 
and, from their prejudices, the same consequences may be ex- 
pected to follow, as from those of the parson ; with this differ- 
ence, that a spirit of religious dissension will be fostered, and a 
party will be created and kept alive, which will be far more 
likely to act oppressively «nd vexatiously, because the discord 
will have sharpened their animosity, and the members, acting to- 
gether, will keep each other in countenance. He must know 
little of mankind, and have seen nothing of their conduct in 
parties united either by civil, or still more by religious tics, who 
would not far rather trust the moderation of a single person, 
acting in tiie eye of the public on his own individual responsi- 
bility, than that of a majority in a Committee so formed. That 
more liberality should be found in such Committees formed in 
great towns/ is very possible ; but we are principally speaking of 
country parishes, and small towns ; for the opposite ^argument 
admits, that abuses on the part of the minister and master are 
far less likely to happen in a very populous neighbourhood. 
Thus, they who deny the propriety of vesting any discretion in 
the clergy, for fear of its being abused to the prejudice of Non- 
conformists, will find, wherever this discretion is lodged, the 
same, or a greater risk of its being abused. The evil, if it ex*/ 
ists at all, is not in the arrangements of the Bill, but in the ani- 
mosities of contending sects. As long as there are religious dif- 
ferences, and as long as men fall short in liberality and in chart* 
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ty, the mischiefs apprehended may be expected to ensue from 
any scheme which snail invest one of the coveting parties with 
authority. Nor is this remark applicable to the visitatorial 
power alone. The master may be either a Churchman or a 
Dissenter, according to any plan that can be devised; and 
whether be is superintended by Churchmen or Dissenters, or by 
a mixture of both, if he has childrenunder his care of the persua- 
sion different from his own, he may be expected to show a dif- 
ference in his treatment of them, bythose whose arguments we 
ere examining; for thefy assume, thqf men will always* act ac- 
cording to the feelings of the religious sect to which they belong. 
So, in electing the master, if he were ndt required to be a* Church- 
man, it must be presumed that the majority being, in almost all 
cases, of the Established Chifrth, they would prefer a candidate 
of their own perstiasion. This circumstance seems to lie at the 
very root of the whole question, as far as regards the peculiar 
objections of the Dissenters. Those are rather pointed at the 
unavoidable consequences of diversity in religious opinions, than 
at the particular provisions of the Bill. It may admit of a doubt 
indeed, whether, in a community se circumstanced, any plan can 
be free from serious objection, which proposes to instruct the 
children of all sects in common. But we would fain indulge the 
hope, that the increased liberality of the age,— the extraordinary 
desire of education which pervades all classes,— and the friendly 
disposition towards teaching the poor which prevails among their 
richer neighbours, may render it possible to overcome this dif- 
ficulty, the existence of which cannot be denied, but which must 
lessen daily, as knowledge dispels prejudice, and makes bigot- 
ry and rancour give way to charity and mutual forbearance. 

We come now to the more general topics which have been 
broached against the plan ; and these are of two descriptions. 
The Dissenters object to the increase which it will give to the 
power of the Church, and the stigma which it affixes upon all 
Nonconformists. They also urge the danger of its injuring the 
means of education, by voluntary exertions of individuals ; and 
maintain, that there is no occasion for any interference of the 
State at all. The former argument is peculiar to Nonconform- 
ists; the latter, though it affects them most, is yet not confined 
to their case. Having treated at large of both in our former 
Article (See Ed. Rev. Vol. XXXIV*. p. 214.), the remarks which 
we Are now abMtit to add must be considered as supplementary, 
and designed rather to meet the new views which nave of late 
been taken by the adversaries of the measure. 

I. It does not seem very easy to understand how any consi- 
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derable accession of power can be gained by the Church, if the 
measure is adopted. No chi)d being taught the doctrines of the 
Establishment in the proposed schools, nor any inducement 
whatever held out to them to leave the sects of their parents, in 
■^what way can the scheme be a proselytizing one? But when was 
the Church of England ever accused of too great zeal and acti» 
vity in making converts ? Then,*as to patronugef the inhabitants 
share it— -may, hove it rriuch more directly than the parson. To 
say that he may reject every candidate offered until the man of 
his choice is presented for his approbation, is nugatory. The 
parish can never be forced to chuse a man they object to; and 
it would be just as fair to contend that the parson has no velo^ 
as that the electors ha^e no choice ; because they may refuse ob- 
stinately to pitch upon any Other than one man, just as he may 
persist in rejecting all but one. Wherever a check of this kind 
is given, each party may prevent any thing from being done at 
all; so, here, cither parly may keep the place of master vacant, 
and neither can force a candidate upon the other. If, however, 
both act fairly, and with a view to the performance of the duty 
cast on them ; or if both feel it for the common interest that the 
school should go on, a compromise will take place, and a fit per- 
son* will be chosen, though not perhaps the one either party 
might have preferred. But we are now speaking of patronage ; 
and who can fancy that such a share as this in the election, is at 
all equivalent to a nomination by the parson ? His diiect power 
over the master once chosen, is next to nothing; he has only 
that of saying, whether an usher shall be allowed him or not, 
the usher to be paid by the master himself; and as no master 
can have the least interest in employing an usher, except when 
the great numbers attending his school renders it necessary, it is 
difficult to suppose a case in which such an application could be 
refused. If, in either this particular, or the power of recom- 
mending free scholars, or in any other matter which brings the 

E arson into conflict either with the master or the parish, it should 
e thought likely that an abuse of his discretion may be commit- 
ted, a controul might be given to the Diocesan, by allowing an 
appeal. It is not denied that the Church, the Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment, as such, is to be invested with a certain authority in 
the system of parish schools. But when the whole amount of 
the power is so trifling, and when we consider that a superin- 
tendence must be lodged somewhere, anti when no one has sug- 
gested any other mode so little exceptionable, there seems no 
reason for rejecting this part of the plan, even if we placed out 
of view the great advantage which must be gained to the cause 
of liberal opinion and independence, and the consequent check 
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to ecclesiastical domination wheresoever it may be unduly exer- 
cised, by the immediate result of the scheme, the improvement 
in knowledge of the whole people. 

The view Which has been taken of the Bill, as subjecting Non- 
conformists to a stigma, requires, we think, a much more serious 
consideration. It seems difficult to connect the system with the 
Establishment,* and yet to adnflt Dissenters as masters; never- 
theless, there appears to be no absolute necessity for thdr ex- 
clusion ; .and, unquestionably, if they fed this to be a degrada- 
tion, it is absurd to argue that it is not, and that it cannot be 
intended as such, any more than the grant of money to build 
new churches degrades all sects to whom both the doors of 
those churches and of their pulpits muk of necessity be shut. 
And, here the dispute is almost ifbminal ; for there would be 
little chance of a conscientious Dissenter, though he were made 
eligible by law, offering himself aS a candidate for a place which 
obliged him to attend the worship of the Church, and to teach 
the Catechism. And no one can propose the adoption of a plan 
of national education which shall be wholly kept apart from all 
ecclesiastical observances. It is, however, not impossible that 
some modifications may be devised of this branch of the plan, 
with a view, perhaps, of relaxing it in parishes where a great 
proportion of the inhabitants are Nonconformists. We speak, 
now, rather out of tenderness towards the feelings of the Dis- 
senters, for which wc entertain the most unfoigned respect, than 
from any very clear idea that they Ought to feel hurt at th% pro- 
visions in question, or any very distinct opinion that this mat- 
ter can be satisfactorily adjusted so as to give all parties con- 
tentment. We would fain hope, that those fast friends to the 
Education of the Poor will be found willing, upon further re* 
flection, to regard the great equivalent held out by the plan to 
all who really set a high estimation upon the progress of in- 
struction and the improvement of the people— --an equivalent 
far more than sufficient to counterbalance a little increase of 
clerical power, and an exclusion from offices essentially unten- 
able by those who belong not to the Establishment. If an of- 
fice were created which had nb connexion with the service of 
the Church, exclusion from it would be both an injury and a 
stigma ; but when the office can hardly be separated from some 
connexion with that service, no Dissenter can complain of not 
being enablecfto fill it, unless he maintains that the office ought 
not to be created at all. 

For our own parts, we think it very clear, that the advantage 
of educating the bulk of the poor is such as would completely 
justify the Dissenters in insisting for the system, even if they 
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were convinced that not a single child of Jtheir own body wou!4 
ever benefit by it, and that it .would be wholly in the hand%|>f 
the Church and Churchmen, Every man has a direct interest 
in the welding and improvement ot the whole people, whether 
* of his own or of an opposite religious persuasion; and we are 
perfectly convinced that the enlightened members of the Dis- 
senting body would rejoice in that consummation they so de- 
voutly wish for, being brought about partly at their expense, 
although they were certain that it could comprehend none of 
their own poor. So well adware of this are the writers whose 
works we have been considering, that they attack the plan in 
another point, and deny its tendency to diffuse education at all. 

II. They allege that the exertions of individuals are now 
making sufficient progress in the great work; that already a 
vast deal more instruction is provided for the poor than the Di- 
gest of Parochial Returns allows ; that every where the means 
cither exist, or are about to be furnished ; and from hence they 
argue, both that the proposed scheme is unnecessary, and that 
it will check private exertions — dry up or divert the stream of 
individual charity — put down schools now flourishing— and pre^- 
vent others from growing up. This objection, then, goes to 
the root of the whole measure, and of all measures founded 
upon the principle of a compulsory payment, for a general es- 
tablishment of schools by publick authority. It is, jf well 
grounded, fatal to every plan of this nature, although all sec- 
tarian objections were got over. Nay, it would be fatal to it, 
were there no diversity of religious opinions in the whole coun- 
try. But we may be permitted to doubt the correctness of the 
statements, in point of*fact, upon which it is built. 

That the Pigest is inaccurate in every part, some of the writ- 
ers before us ^maintain. Dr Brown asserts roundly, that, 4 in 
4 nine cases out of ten , the returns are grossly incorrect, and 
4 materially defective , 9 (p, 18.) Nay, he adds, that 4 surely 
4 there is no pretence for saying, that, in any one instance , they 
4 are even probably correct , 9 {ibid.) We venture to say, that 
there has seldom been more monstrous assertion engendered 
by the heat of controversy. That 1 1,000 or 12,000 respectable 
individuals, of a certain station in life, of good education, and 
ordinary prudence and circumspection, should be so rash as to 
make returns at random*to a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and each signing his statement, and all of them aware at 
the time, or very soon after, while they might yet correct any 
errors, that their accounts we^e to be published with their 
(names, is surely as improbable a thing as could well happen. 
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And yet !t must he by writing at random that such errors as 
are imputed to thp returns crept in. Dr Brown admits that no 
intentional misstatements are imputed to those reverend per- 
sons ; he bays they gave the best information they could ob- 
tain ; but then they * had not the leisure, and, if they had* 

* would have wanted the authority, to make a census of the edu- v 

* catea and uneducated of their parishioners, numbering from 
f house to house. * (ibid.) Nor was it necessary they should* 

If they reported how many schools existed in their parishes, 
ana how many children were taught, the information was suf- 
ficient $ and all that was wanted besides, was a general state- 
ment of the condition of the parish in respect of knowledge 
and means of instruction, the result bf all their observation up- 
on their parishioners in their constant intercourse with them. 
ThaHthe characters of those reverend persons can escape much 
animadversion if these charges arc well founded, is wholly im- 
possible; for, whatever may he said of ihc errors being uninten- 
tional, the great proportion of the parishes being of moderate 
size, the resident ministers must know the facts to which they 
speak. In^very large and populous parishes, it is to be expect- 
ed that many omissions of schools should be found ; and the 
opinions of the parsons upon the state of their education may 
not always be founded on very minute examination. Yet, even 
here, if they undertake to say positively, cither that the means 
of instruction are sufficient, or that they are defective, we can- 
not disregard such assertions, coming from respectable men, 
who, had they been ignorant of the matter, were not bpund to 
answer the questions; but might have said nothing, or avowed 
their ignorance, as several ha\c done,, in different parts of the 
country. We, therefore, even in la rga towns, are disposed tcv 
give much credit to the opinions of the clergy as to the state 
of their flocks; their returns of the exact numbers taught at 
schools will probably^ in many cases, especially in the largest 
parishes, fall short of the truth ; indeed they very often avow 
the difficulty, as in the Liverpool and Manchester returns. A 
considerable addition might, therefore, be made to the totals of 
children educated, were it not rendered unnecessary by the 
great increase of population since 1811 , the period to which 
the column of population refers. If allowance be made for that 
increase, ^ in al]| likelihood the deficiency in the means of edu- 
cation will be found still greater .than itaiow appears to be, even 
after all the corrections that can fairly be made for omissions in 
the larger and moie populous districts : But in parishes of a 
moderate size, and in all the country ones, without exception, 
it is clear that we may rely upon both the returns of numbers 
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given by the Tables, and the general statements and remarks 
contained in the Digest. Once more, let us beg that the Ob* 
jectors would come to the point. A parson lives all die year 
round in a town of 500 or 600 inhabitants, or in a parish, 
jphcrc there is only a hamlet or two, and a dozen of farm* 
^houses. Can there be schools lurking there of which he knows 
nothing? Is there a house or building which he is not ac- 
quainted with? Are there ten housekeepers in the parish 
whom he does not know by sight and by name? With whom 
does he associate? If he only had come lately to reside, could 
he make -his return without jnauiring how the matter stood ? 
Would he ever find the least difficulty in obtaining information 
which every other man he met must have at his fingers’ ends ? 
The assertion, that this reverend person's return is incorrect — 
that, in such circumstances, he has shut his eyes, or asserted 
what he did not know, when he might have ascertained the 
truth in an instant — cannot be made consistently with the ad- 
mission that the mistake is unintentional. Now, as we cannot 
believe in thousands of clergymen all over the country, uncon- 
nected and without communication, uniting either in the practice 
of a deception, or, in what is almost as bad, a statement of that 
for truth which they could not know to be true, we are uqder* 
the necessity of giving very implicit credit to the accuracy of all 
the returns under consideration. And these form a vast pro- 
portion of the whole. In the county of Devon, of about five 
hundred parishes, there are about three hundred which have not 
600 inhabitants. And in Sussex, of about three hundred and 
thirty paiishes, there are only about one hundred which have 
more than that number of inhabitants. * The average of these 
two counties would give about five-eighths of the whole parishes 
and cliapelries in England, as of the limited exteht which we 
have been arguing upon. The average of Somerset and Wilts, 
taken in like* manner, would give seven-ninths. So that the 
medium is somewhat above three parishes in four of the size in 
question. Now, it is m iterial to observe, that it is chiefly on 
account of such districts that the plan is proposed. And in all 
these it seems perfectly impossible that the returns should be in- 
correct. 

lint is there any reason to doubt the general accuracy of the 
rest ? If we take a few very large parishes in each county, and, 
from these few, deduct those where the returns bear internal 
marks of gieat attention having been bestowed in forming them, 
(as may be seen in every part of the Digest), we shall find the 
number very inconsiderable in which material omission, even in 
tiie numbers, can be suspected ; fewer still in which the general 
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statement is likely to be fallacious. One document of a remark- 
able nature i$ already before the public, to prove the general ac- 
curacy of the returns. Wc mean the Report of the Charity , 
Commissioners. In the counties which have been examined by 
them* and in which they have reported the foundation connedi^ 
ed education, the numbers agree most exactly with the ' 

ll^nraer inr the Digest ; and it can hardly be supposed that o- 
\«tfis#ions, had there been any, would have escaped thfc$eaTch of 
tmtee active and intelligent persons. ^6 doubt* if, i| l the pre- 
sent moment, any given county were examined with respect to 
its unendowed schools, the same numbers either of schools or 
scholars would not be found; for those establishments are in 
their nature far more fluctuating than the others ; and it is about 
three years since the returns were begun to be made. In that 
time, it is to be hoped, .that a considerable number of schools 
have been added* though it is certain that some also must have 
been given up. A material addition, however, on the whole 
number, is probable. 

But, in judging of the state of education, and endeavouring 
to estimate the deficiency, we must resort to the Digest as well 
,as the Tables. The latter show, that, in every part both of 
England and Wales, except the four Northern counties, there are 
numbers of parishes without any schools at all. In one county 
(Somersetshire), two parishes in five are without any day-school. 
In another, one parish in three. In a third, half the number of 
parishes. But this gives an imperfect result; for the neighbour- 
ing parishes often supply the defect. The reports in the Digest, 
however, show how imperfect the means of education generally 
are. Taking seventeen counties, the first in alphabetical order, 
it will be found, that, while a considerable proportion of the • 
country parishes have no means of instruction at all, in the 
whole number of parishes, of all kinds, the parson complains 
that the means of education for the poor are deficient, in every 
portion of that extensive district, amounting to two-fifths by the 
population ; in other words, that something is still wanting in 
that proportion of the parishes in those counties. As this in- 
cludes the jour Northern counties, and neither comprehend^ 
MiAjfesex urn' Lancashire, it i ( s quite certain that the proportion 
form! England would be found Hearer one half. In Wales it 
is a great de# worse. Of between 800 and 900 returns, there 
ar§ about 220 which state that the poor are 5n those parishes 
entirely destitute of the means of education, and anxious to pos- 
sess them. The population of those 220 parishes # is 75,000 per- 
'So that one parish in four of the whole principality, and 
ftitSttct of country containing nearly one-eighth of tha Wels{i 
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population, appears to be utterly destitute of all means of in- 
struction, independent of a great number of other parish^ 
where the means of education are very defective. In Rnglal^ 
there are many parishes in a similar predicament with those 22D 
ftf. Wales, though by no means in the same proportion. And 
the want of schools in London has been proved in the evidence 
taken in 1816, by actual enumeration of the children who arp 
uneducated. 

.Thus the deficiency appears to be very great by the Reports in 
the Digest, and by the evidence, independent of the numerical 
statements in the Tables. Nor can any one refuse bis belief to 
those Reports, who has attended to the remarks already made. 
Who, for instance, can doubt the truth of the assertions contain- 
ed in the Welsh returns, where the parsons positively affirm 
that their parishes are wholly without the means ofinstruction ? 
Who can believe, that, in those 220 districts, the average popu- 
lation of which hi under 3/50 persons, the resident officiating mi- 
nisters should have been ignorant of schools existing in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, or unacquainted with the habits of 
flocks so small as those under their care? But the Tables, after 
making every allowance for omissions, tell the same tale. To 
take the case of England: — We shall leave Middlesex out of 
view, as the returns for London may probably be more than 
usually deficient. It appears, that at all sorts of day-schools, 
except only dames’ schools, 552,000 children are educated in a 
population of about 8 , 590 , 000 , setting off the increase of popula- 
tion since 1811 , against the omissions in the returns. { In Scot- 
land, Edinburgh excepted, there arc educated at day-schools 
165,000 children, in a population of about 1 , 650 , 000 . So that 
the difference between the two countries, in this respect, is as 
between one- tenth and nearly one-sixteenth, or above three to 
two in favour of Scotland, with which result of the numerical 
statements the reports in the Digest agree precisely ; for in the 
Scotch returns the complaints are much more rare of defects In 
the means of education. 

It has, however, been alleged^ that the deficiency in day-, 
schools is supplied by Sunday schools. We have been charged 
with underrating the numbers there instructed; the advocates 
of the Bill have been taxed with underrating those excellent in- 
stitutions s and the parochial returns have been especially ac- 
cused of inaccuracy respecting their numbers. That those in 
London are considerably more numerous than they appear to 
be in the Tables, is admitted ; but that any material omissions 
have been made elsewhere may be questioned, upon the samp 
grounds on which we have* maintained the general accuracy o£ 
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the returns. If it be said that Sunday schools are more in the 
hands of Dissenters than others, the Digest shows, in every page, 
that there i% no reluctance in the Clergy to state the progress 
made by sectaries in educating the poor. We have seen the * 
results of one investigation undertaken in the greater part of*£. 
large county, for the purpose of showing that the ParochiaT\ 
Returns understate the numbers of schools, and particularly * 
Sunday schools : And it appears by those results, that the ex- 
cess of the Sunday schools now established above those returned 
to Parliament three years ago, corresponds exactly with the 
number of Sunday schools stated to have been first set up in the 
course of the last two years and a half. Thus, too, the Resolu- 
tions against the Bill by the North London Society, already 
cited, while they accuse the Returns of * not containing one 
‘ half the children instructed in many counties,’ state the total 
numbers of Sunday scholars throughout England at 300,000 ; 
whereas, if the authors of this accusation had* read the Tables, 
they wquld have found, that the Parochial Returns make the 
Sunday scholars amount to 452,000. It is no doubt a matter 
of some difficulty to determine how many of the Sunday scholars 
are also day-scholars, in order that we may estimate how many 
arc taught only at Sunday schools. In the evidence of 1816, 
some lights will be found to guide us. The witnesses connected 
with the Sunday School Union, have naturally a great partiality 
to that mode of instruction, and would represent the children 
who profit by it as almost entirely occupied in labour during 
the week ; and state their numbers at 40,000 in 1816. In the 
Report 6f 1818, they raise them to 50,000. To suppose any 
thing like this number of children working in manufactories ip 
London, seems extremely wild. Mr Pickton, however, the ex- 
cellent and intelligent teacher of the Free School in the Bo- 
rough Road, and who speaks from liis own experience as a 
teacher also in Sunday schools, says, that * a great proportion 
of the Sunday scholars ’ in general attend day-schools. ( Report , 
1816, p. 186.; Mr Fally, also a teacher of a British and Fo- 
reign flHhool, says, that of 600 children at his day-school, 500 
attend Sunday schools, {ib. 187.) Mr Christian, teacher of a 
National day-school, says, that of 540 children attending it, 
300 go to a Sunday school connected with the one he teaches, 
and those afte all that attend it. {ib. 285.) Mr Crawfurd, a 
gentleman, well known to every friend of charitable institutions 
and enlightened principles, speaks of Sunday scholars as * in 
* general attending day schools. ’ {ib. 191 .) He adds, that there 
■^fg&a considerable difference in the habits of those who attend 
^Pfeundfliy schools only, to the disadvantage of the latter. ’ Both 
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he and Mr Pickton state the time taken to learn, by those 
children, as much longer than the gentlemen connected with 
the Union seem willing to allow. Mr Crawfurd makes it fouir 
years. Upon the whole, we may suppose that, in manufacture 
districts, a greater proportion of children attend Sunday 
schools alone, than in other parts of the country. But what- 
ever numbers we may allow, even if we were to take one-half 
the, Sunday scholars, there would still remain a deficiency of 
education upon the whole; and those schools hardly" are known 
at all in the country districts where the parish schools are prin- 
cipally in contemplation. They are confined to places of con- 
siderable population, as will appear evident from thts,^ that the 
average number of the children attending them is abWl9Q, and 
of the teachers employed about nine, or one to every ten chil- 
dren. Indeed this circumstance alone, and the difficulty of get- 
ting so large a number of persons to undertake this labour vo- 
luntarily, seems to place limits to the extension of the Sunday 
school system. But where it can be carried into practice, as in. 
large towns, abounding in Charitable and zealous persons, no 
words can be too strong to express the benefits it is calculated 
to bestow. The use of Sunday schools is, no doubt, chiefly as 
a substitute for the more perfect instruction, and more constant, 
and therefore salutary discipline, of day-schools ; and they are 
led away by a natural, but fallacious prepossession, who think 
that children not employed either in work, or at school during 
the week, can be greatly benefited in moral habits, by the dis- 
cipline of a few hours once in seven days. But they are equal- 
ly mistaken, on the other hand, who esteem lightly the advan- 
tages derived by poor children from the kindly intercourse with 
their superiors at those weekly meetings — advantages which 
must improve their character, unless the rest of their time is 
6pent in idle and dissolute habits. Perhaps, however, the 
greatest error of all is theirs who think, that if there were abun- 
dance of day-schools, all, or nearly all the Sunday scholars, 
would not frequent them — not pferhaps at the age at which they 
now attend Sunday schools, and work during the week, but be- 
fore they are old enough to gain by work. . * 

It remains, that we should address our attention to the alarm 
entertained, lest a compulsory payment may discourage the ef- 
fofts now making by private benevolence. The progress and 
the permanence of those efforts have both been overrated. The 
two Societies have done much ; but let us not deceive ourselves, 
and fancy they have done all that appears in statement. In 
1816, Mr Allen states, that 274 schools were in connexion with 
the British 'and Foreign Society, educating, on an average. 
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from 150 to 200 each. Mr Place’s evidence [Report, 1816* 
p. 267. ), proves clearly, that the numbers attending such schools 
are apt to be exaggerated : But suppose each of the 274* to have 
educated 200* the total may be about 54,000; and the Society had 
been in active operation tor five years; the Committee to whom* 
they succeeded had been labouring for three years before; and 
Joseph Lancaster had been active at work since 1 8Q3* It is true, 
tbf& W. Allen says there were many other schools founded on 
the, principle, and not enumerated by him; but lie also admits, 
that few even of the 274 were founded by the Societj'. 6 But few 

* of them have any connexion with us at present; but soma of 

* them , at their first establishment, were connected with the 
4 Institution.’ (p. 119.) By the evidence in 1818, it appears 
that 4 they were going on in something of a geometrical ratio ’ — 
but no particulars are given. The National Society, in 1818, 
claim connexion with 1009 schools, where 155,000 children are 
taught; but of these, they admit that 2S0 alone own their esta- 
blishment to die Society, ami those are only said to own it because 
they received some necessary aid in'their outset. ( Report , 1815, 
2>. 10.) That this aid was sometimes very in considerable is 
plain; tjie evidence says as low as 20/.; but the account of 
their resources proves it still more plainly. In the seven years 
then elapsed, the Society had in every way only received 39,500/.; 
and their permanent income, by subscriptions, never exceeded 
1500/. — that of the other Society only amounts to about 1200/. 
Beside the inadequacy of their funds, we must recollect, that the 
exertions made at the commencement of a new plan, are al- 
ways far more strenuous than in its continuance; and, above all, 
“we should never forget that the efforts of Joseph Lancaster, his 
progresses round the country, his lectures, his exhibitions, aU 
Ids qualities more or less to be admired, were most powerful en- 
gines Goth for the British and Foreign system, and lor that rival 
establishment to which it gave rise. Both the laboifrs of Lan- 
caster, and the emulation of the Foreign Societies, are now well 
nigh closed ; and, unless by looul exertions in the metropolis, 
we can hardly expect much to be done by cither. Indeed their 
plan is admitted not to extend to places of a small or even 
middling size. This is expressly admitted by the witnesses from 
both. Societies. 

As to the effects of the New Plan upon local exertions* we 
can hardly conceive them to be prejudicial. The objector^ al- 
ways assume, fliat a Parish School is to be planted, or even two 
or three, 0nxy where, and without regard to the circumstances 
of each place. In a parish where there are schools already, 
even though there should not be quite sufiicicnt, the Justices will 
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exercis p their discretion, and rash applications to them are re- 
strained by the power of awarding costs. Where some persons 
apprehend that an application may be made, and may succeed* 
k from the existing want of a school ; that want may be supplied^ 
iGdt is deemed better that there should be no Parish School. The' 
► Dissenters* when they happen to form a considerable propor- 
tion of the inhabitants, may frequently take this course, if they 
continue as averse to the interference of the Clergy as they at 
present are* Nor is it fair to presume that the Justices will or- 
der schools to be planted (as has been insinuated), for the pur- 
pose of thwarting the views of such individuals. The expense 
to the parish, though very small, will yet not be rashly impos- 
ed ; and we may venture to predict, that the leaning of the 
magistracy will generally be* to require strict proof of the want 
of a school before they make their order. Nor can any thing 
lie more probable, than that their inclination will always be to 
refuse, where the erection of a new school would be likely to in- 
jure schools already flourishing, But in all parishes where the 
poor have now no resource, and in many where the addition of 
a good school to those already existing would teach the whole 
or nearly the whole, we can see no danger to private charity 
likely to arise from the execution of the plan. The Unendow- 
ed schools are very fluctuating in their numbers, and equally 
variable in their management; to-day in activity, to-morrow 
shut up ; now under a good master, now under a had one. * 
The times are unfavourable for increased, perhaps for continued 
efforts of charity; and so important a matter as the instruction 
pfthe people, should not be abandoned to chance. If, indeed, 
we were to believe (with Dr Brown), that the school rate would 
come to five shillings in the pound (p. 40.), we might entertain 
some apprehensions of its interfering with individual bounty. 
Such a rate supposes the rental of the parish to be only 120/. a 
year. Six thousand a year is more near the average ; and that 


* The difference between the numbers educated in Scotland and' 
in England has already been referred to. The proportion of the 
means of education provided by fixed endowment, to those furnish- 
ed by casual benevolence or by professional interest, is also much 
greater in Scotland. The Parochial and Endowed Schools educate 
considerably more than a third of the whole numbers taught in Scot- 
land.— In England, the endowments only educate a fourth. We may 
add, that the Education Committee reported, in 1818 (many leading 
gentlemen from Scotland being upon it), that the landowners in that, 
part of the kingdom never thought of complaining of tin? very inode 
rate rate of those parish schools. 
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would amount to somewhere about a penny in the pound for 
the maintenance of a school. Would a man, making 200/. a 
year in a house and shop rated at 30/., withhold his mite from a 
Sunday or other Charity school, because the Legislature, actu- 
ated by the same enlightened and benevolent views with himself, 
required half a crown of him for a Parish school ? Or yrpultl the 
owner of an estate, rated At 3000/. a year, withhold h&' bounty, 
because lie now had to pity twelve pounds to support a regular 
school in that parish, half of which belonged to him ? Let' us recol- 
lect, that those who give their labour and their money to schdbls, 
do so because their hearts are in the good work, aftd not because 
they feel obliged to contribute, and are watching for occasions and 
pretexts to give it up. * As for Dissenters, we have not a doubt 
that they will rather increase than diminish their exertions in con- 
sequence of the Bill ; and, generally, it may be observed, that 
wherever there are most endowed schools, there too are to be found 
most seminaries established by individuals. But of all fears, the 
most chimerical seems to be that entertained by the excellent and 
useful persons who patronize Sunday Schools. Labour, and not 
money, is the thing wanted in those admirable seminaries. Hired 
teachers are universally admitted, if not to mar the work, at 
least not much to help it. The expense seldom exceeds, in con- 
siderable schools, sixpence or sevenpence a year for each child ; 
aiid the twenty individuals whom it requires to superintend a 
school of two hundred, pay only about five shillings a year, even 
if they have no coadjutors who may subscribe without being able 
to teach. To imagine that the school rate of perhaps two or 
three shillings more will damp all their zeal, and make them sur- 
render a task so justly dear to them, at the very moment when 
it is becoming doubly useful, is quite preposterous. We say 
doubly useful — holding it to be clear, that the more children are 
taught to read in any district, the more will desire to attend 
Sunday Schools for religious instruction. 

In closing this discussion, which we have hitherto been car- 
rying on rather with the Dissenters, may we be permitted to ad- 
dress ourselves to both the parties who are engaged ? The tem- 
per of the times is in many respects peculiarly auspicious to the 
establishment of a system for diffusing universally, and fixing 
upoiFft permanent basis, the education of the people. A very 
general inclination prevails among all classes to see the poor 

* The effects, at no distant period, of universal education in im« 
proving the poor, and diminishing the parish burthcMis, have been so 
often dwelt upon, that we need only point out this compensation, in 
speaking of the expenses of the plan. 

7 
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instructed ; and on anxietv for it, oil tjbeir pafcts, exists more 
generally and more strongly than at any other period. Is it not 
desirable to take advantage of so favourable a moment? As 
the mind of an individual varies in its feelings end bent, so often- 
times do$s that of a people, and with still greater and more 
ropiddSN'^tions. ' While the thirst for knowledge is eager, let 
us op fountain to them, and induce a (mbit of repairing to 
the purest source of virtue and happiness. But, circumstanced 
as we are in respect of religious differences, obstacles present 
themselves. How glorious would it be to see each party making 
Efforts over their otfn prejudices and animosities, for the sake of 
so vast a good to mankind I We hardly dare to hope for such 
mutual' concessions, .and so much forbearance. We fear the 
proposed system must have powerful energies m the Church, 
because one of its fundamental principles is, to embody the lead- 
ing doctrine of the Dissenters, that schools should be kept open 
to all sects, by being confined to secular teaching. We know 
that, among the Dissenters, another of its principles creates dis- 
content and alarm— it is essentially connected with the Church 
Establishment. Possibly, in further arranging the details, some 
modifications may be devised which shall diminish the disinclina- 
tion at present |eit towards those principles on either side, by 
men whose opinions carry with them the greatest weight, and 
whose scruples challenge the most tender respect. But surely 
this is an occasion, an which we may entreat of both to enter 
upon the consideration of the particulars with a favourable opi- 
nion of the object in view, and a desire to find it of practicable 
attainment. If each party would only come to the inquiry with 
the disposition to concede as much as might fairly be asked to 
the opinions and prejudices of the other, little doubt of success 
could be entertained. If both remained in their present frame 
of mind, to carry the measure would not be possible ; if either 
held out, perhaps it might not be desirable. Time and reflection 
must then be locked to as the only sure preparation for ultimate 
success; and the Plan of Educating the whole People together, 
will have to sustain the reproach of coming a little too early, and 
being founded upo? an estimate somewhat too favourable of the 
Ubejfeiity of the age. # 

♦ Among the parts of the Plan which the Dissenters wholly over- 
look* when they fancy it likely to find favour with the High Church 
party, is almost all die branch relating to the improvement of old 
Endowments* This branch the Dissenters highly approve of, eon* 
sidered in itself ; but they forget it while they are engaged in die* 
scribing the Bills as a scheme of the Church. 

vo£. xxxv. no. 69. R 
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AGRICULTURE. * 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. LX JCXV, 3s. ^ r ' 

A* Treatise on Mildew and the Cultivation of Wheat, . including 
Hints on the use of Lime, Chalk, JVfar£ "Clay, Gypsum, &c. By 
Francis Blaikie, Steward to T. W. Coke, Esq, Is. 6d. 

» A Description of a New Agricultural Implement, which, by the 
Power of One Horse, performs a variety of operations in Cultivation, 
at the rate of three Acres per day. By Major-General Alexander 
Beatson. Svo. 

G risen th waite’s New Theory of Agriculture, in which the Nature of 
Soils, Crops, and Manures is explained, and the application of Bones, 
Gypsum, Lime, Chalk, &c. determined on Scientific Principles. 5s. 

The Farmer’s Memorandum Book for 1821, or Journal of Country 
Business and Accounts throughout the year. 4to. 10s. 6d. To be 
continued annually. 

Prize-Essays and Transactions of the Highland Society of Scotland. 
Vol. V. Part II. Svo. 9s. 

The Fanner and Graziers Guide. By L. Towne. foolscap 
8vb. 10s. 

Essays on Practical Husbandry and Rural Economy. By Edward 
Burroughs, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sowed. . 

The Miller’s Guide ; or a Treatise on the Flour Manufacturing and 
Milling Business* By John Miller. 10s. boards. 

ANTIQUITIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Description of the Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum, lately erected at Wakefield. By Watson & Pritchet, Ar* ( 
chitects, York. Medium folio, 2 1. 12s. 6d. ; Royal, withproof plates, 
3 L 3s. 


Observations on the Construction and Fitting up of Meeting Houses 
for Public Worship, illustrated by Plans, Sections, and Descriptions ; 
including one lately erected in the City of York, embracing in, parti- 
cular the Method of Warming and Ventilating. By William Alex- 
ander. 4-to. 9s. 

Views in Ceylon, a Series of six Engravings, highly finished in co- 
lours, illustrative of Candyan Scenery, Costumes, &c. 5L 5s. , 

No. VIII. of the English Lakes, containing four Coloured Plates. 
4, to. ;;6$. .Targe paper, 10s. 6d. 

- Np^XXIV. ofr&e Cabinet of Arts, with four Plates. Royal 4to. 3s. 

• Boydells Illustrations of Holy Writ ; being a series of 100 Cop- 
perplate Engravings, from Original Drawings. By J. Taylor. Roy- 
al 4to. 6/. 6s. Imperial, on India paper, 8/. 8s. , 

Iliustriations of the Monastery ; engraved by C. Heath, from Draw-, 
ingsby R. Westall, R. A. 12mo. 9s. fid. 8vo. ; 12s. fid. 4to, ; proofs, 
M. 4$. 
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Illustrations of British Ornithology. By P. J. Selby, Esq. Series 
First, in elephant folio. No. I. 1/. 11s. 6d. plain ; 51. 5s. coloured. 

Robinson Crusoe, illustrated with twenty-two engravings, by C. 
Heath, from a series of designs by Stothnrd. 2 vols. 21. 2s. boards. ; 
JJoyal 8vo. 3L I Ss. 6d. bds. 

A General History of the County of York, Part IV. in folio demy 
paper, 2£2s, and on super royal drawing paper, 4tl. 4s. By T. D. 
Whittaker. 

A Series of Designs for private Dwellings. By J. Hedgland. 4to. 
il. Is. boards. 

History of the several Italian Schools of Painting, with Observations. 
By J. T. James, M. A. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Etchings of Edinburgh and its Vjcinity. By A. G. Philips, Esq. 
No. 1. 8s.; Proofs 10s. 

Specimens of Gothic Architecture, selected from various Ancient 
Edifices in England. By A. Purgin, Architect. 4»to, 1/. Is. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A Collection of Examples of the Differential and Integral Calculus, 
and also of the Calculus of finile Differences and of Functions. 2 vol. 
8vo. 1/. 10s. 

Analytical and Arithmetical Essays. By Peter Nicholson. 8vo. 12s. 

A Treatise on Involution and Evolution ; being a new method of 
extracting the roots of Equations and Numbers by Arithmetical 
Rules. By Peter Nicholson. 8vo. 6s. 

A New Method pf solving Equations with ease and expedition, by 
which the true value of the unknown quantity is found without previ- 
ous reduction, upon original principles. By Theophilus Holdred. 
4to. Vs. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry, on the Basis of Mr Nicolson. By An- 
drew Ure, M. D. Professor of the Anderstonian Institution, Member 
of the Geological Society, &c. &c. In one volume 8vo. 1/. Is. bds- 

A Description of the Changeable Magnetic Properties possessed by 
all Iron Bodies, and the different effects produced by the same on 
Ships’ Compasses, from the position of the ship’s head being altered. 
By P. Lecount, midshipman, R. N. 8vo. 4s. 6d. hoards. 

Thu. Wonders of the Heavens Displayed in Twelve Popular Lec- 
tures oh* Astronomy, with 46 superior engravings from original draw- 
ings. By the Author of the Wonders of the World. 10s. 6d. in ted, 
or on royal paper 15s. * 

A Decimal Interest Table, constructed bn a new principle. <By 
Ebenezer Miller. 5s. 

Mathematical Essays. Bygfche late W. Spence, Esq., 4to. IL 16s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal ; exhibiting a View of the 
Progress of Discovery In Natural Philosophy, Chejnistry, Natural His- 
tory, Practical Mechanics, Geography, Navigation, Statistics, and die 
Fine and Useful Arts. Conducted by Dr ' Brewster and Profesior 
Jameson. (To be continued quarterly.) No. VIII. with Engravings. 
7s. 6d. ’ i ^ 
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Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. IX. Part I. 
4to. ■ lLter : i V' •. 

Memoirs of the Wefnerian Natural History Society for the years 
1817-18-19-20, with twenty-five Engravings. 18s. 

t BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

ACatstlogueof a Miscellaneous Collection of Books, Ancient and 
Modern, with a Collection of Curious /and Rare Prints. V By John 
Heaton, Leeds. * , ' 

Catalogue of Books, for 1621, containing various Classic and other 
Literature. By S. Hayes. 2s;6d.< 

Hurst, Robinson, & Co.’s Catalogue of a valuable Collection of 
Books. 8vo. Is. . ; - 

' A Catalogue of Rookfc for 1821, New and Second-Hand, contain- 
ing many rare, valuable, and cheap Articles in various Languages, 
and in every department of Science and Literature, now on Sale at 
the Shop of David Brown, Edinburgh. Price 2s. 

John Offers Quarterly Catalogue of Theological and Miscella- 
neous Books. 

W; Baynes & Son’s Catalogue of Second-Hand Books for 1821. 4s.* 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Poussin. By Maria Graham. 
8vo, With a Portrait. 10s. 6d. 

County Biography for Norfolk, Essex, and Suffolk. 8vo. 1 1. 2s. 6d. 

A Christian, Biographical Dictionary, containing an Account of 
the Lives and Writings of the most distinguished Christians of all 
Religions, in every Nation. By John Wilks, Jun. 12mo. 9s. bds. 

Memoirs of his late Majesty George III., written with a special 
view to the progress of Religion, Civil and Religious Liberty, Bene- 
volence, and General Knowledge. By Thos. Wilson. 12mo. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1821. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

The Life of Voltaire. By Frank Hall Standish, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Miss Caroline Smith. By Moses Waddeft, 
D. D., Pastor of the Union Churches, South Carolina. T2mo. 2s. 

CLASSICS. 

Classical Excursion from Rome to ArptftO^ comprising Disser- 
tations on the political conduct observed by Cicero on his Villas and 
Monuments. By Charles Kelsall. 12s. ? " 

Robinson Crusceurs, Latine scripsit F. J. G. of Fatfx, Humlit. 
12mo. 5s. 

M. 'Jiifilii Ciceronis Opera. Ex edkionibus Oliveti et Ernesti, se- 
duia recensiano accurata Johannis Carey, LL. D. 12 pocket vole. 
3l. I2s< boards. ^ 

Substance of^ectures on the Ancient Greeks, and on the Revival 
of Greek Leannhg in Europe. By the late Andrew Daltfel, A; M. 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. In 
$ 8vo. 11. 4s. boards. 

’ t COMMERCE. ■ ; ' 

^ jMfanual of Foreign Exchanges, Monies, drc. &c. intended as an 
* Actant to the Counting-house. 12mo. 4s. 
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A Collection of the Treaties and Conventions at present subsisting 
between Groat Britain and Foreign Powers, compiled from authentic 
Documents. By Lewis Herts] et, Esq. Librarian, Foreign Office. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

^Observations on the Report of the Earl of Sheffield at Lewes Fair, 
July 26 th, 1820. By James Bischoff, Author of Reasons for the 
immediate Repeal of the Tax on Foreign Wool* 

DRAMA. 

A Wild Goose Chase : a Farce, By H. Jameson, Esq, 2s. 

Wallace : a Tragedy. By C. E. Walker, Esq. *8s. 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, an Historical Play in Five 
Acts. 8vo. 2s. 

Mirandola : a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 
4s. fid. sewed. 

Ricciardo, Tragedia; da Ugo Foscola. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Poet’s Child : a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Isabel Hill. 2s. 6d. 

Agatha ; or, the Convent of St Bartholomew : a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. By Edward Andrew Burnaby, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Plot against Plot : a Comedy, in Five Acts. By Thomas Wilson. 4s. 

The Disappointed Authoress : a Comedy, in Three Acts. By 
Thomas Wilson. 2s. 

EDUCATION. 

JEsop, in Rhyme, with some Originals. By Jefferys Taylor, of 
Ongar. 1 2mo. 4s. half bound. 

Treatise on the Principles of Landscape Design, Nos. 1 to 7. By 
John Varley. Folio, 5s. 'each. 

Practical Treatise on Perspective, adapted for the Study of those 
who draw from Nature. Nos. 1 and 2. By John Varley. Oblong 
folio, 5s. each. 

Selections of Classic Italian Poetry, from the Works of Tasso, 
Ariosto, &c. for the use of Students in the Italian Language. By 
B. T. B. Defferari. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

The Grammar of Classical Literature, or a necessary General 
Companion in the Study of the Classic Languages ; containing An- 
cient Geography, Mythology, Customs, Antiquities, and Biography. 
By Benjamin Johnson, A.M, With 100 Maps and Engravings. 
8s* bound, 

A Clue for Young Latinists, and Non-Latinists, By John Carey. 
12mo. 2s. boards. 

Historical Prints, representing some of the most memorable Events 
in English History, in which the Costume of the Times are cajlfally 
preset ved ; with Descriptions by Emily Taylor. To which is added, 
a Brief Chronology of the Kings of England*^ 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

The Mother’s Book : exemplifying Pestalozzi's plan of awakening 
the Understanding of Children. By P. H. Pullen, 12mo. 6s. bds. 

HISTORY. 

New South Wales ; being an Historical Account of the Colony and 
its Settlements ; with 12 Views, engraved by W. Preston, a convict, 
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from drawings by Ca$t. Wallis, 46th regiment, with a map of Port 
Macquarie and the newly discovered River Hastings. By J. t)xley, 
Esq. 4 to. 2/. 2s, 

The History of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746, with Portraits of 
both the Pretenders, from original Pictures; by the Chevalier 
Johnstone, translated from a French MS* originally deposited in the 
Scots College at Paris, and now in the hands of the publishers. 4to. 
2/- 2s. ' \ 

Pictures, Historical and Biographical, drawn from English, Scot* 
tish, and Irish HiStory. By John ;Galt, Esq. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 
14s. 1 ' '' * 

A View of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos ; 
including a minute description of their tnannfers and customs. By 
the Rev. W. Ward, of Serampore, Bengal. Vols. HI. and IV. 8vo. 

A General History of the House of Guelph, or Royal Family of 
Great Britain. By Andrew Halliday, M. D. 4to. 2 /. 10 s. 

History ofSeyd Said, Sultan of Muscat, together with an Account 
of the Countries and People on the Shores of the Persian Gulf, parti- 
cularly of the Wahabees. By Skaik Mansur. 12s. extra boards. 

History of Northumberland, in Three Parts. By the Rev. Jno. 
Hodgson, Vol. V. being the first vol. of Part III. 4to. 21. 2s.; royal 
paper, 8/. 3s. 

Historic Ptologuas ; or, Characters and Events from the Conquest 
to the Death of George the Third, with Notes. By the Rev. J. £>a- 
vies. 5s. boards. 

LAW (ENGLISH, &C.) 

The Exclusion of the Queen from the Liturgy, historically and 
legally consideied. # 

The Prerogative of the Queen Consort of England. 2s. 

A Report of the Case of Bills of Exchange made payable at Bank- 
ers, as decided in the House of Lords, with an Appendix. By Richard 
Bligh, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Williams’s Abstract of the Acts passed in the 60th of Geo. III. 
and 1st of Geo. IV. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

History , of the Judicial System of Bengal. Royal 8yp. 8s. 6d. 

LAW (SCOTS). 

Part First and Second of a Summary of the Law of Scotland, by 
wavgrfLQuestion and Answer, chiefly adapted to the use of gentlemen 
oipffir eve of trial as Advocates, Writers to the Signet, &c. Ac. 5s. 

sions of the First and Second Divisions of the Court of Ses- 
sion, from November 1818 tp November 1819. Collected by J. Camp- 
bell, ^ Wilaofc; G. Taft, R. Rollo, and M. A. Fletcher, Advocates; 
by anointment of the Faculty of Advocates. Folio, ll. Is. sewed. 
r i Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, and on the Principles of 
Mercantile Jurisprudence, the Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged. By 
§tmr^e Joseph Bell, Esq, Advocate. 2 vols, 4to. £/. 
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MEDICINE^ SURGERY, ANATOMY. 

A Physiological System of Nosology ; with a corrected and sim- 
plified nomenclature. By John Mason Good, M. D. Svo. 1 L Is. 

Numerous Qases illustrative of the Efficacy of Prussic Acid in Af- 
fections of the Stomach. By John Ellidtson, M. D. 5s. 6d. 

** A Dissertation on the Treatment of Morbid Local Affections of the 
Nerves. By Joseph Swan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Synopsis ot the Diseases of the Eye, and their Treatment; to 
which arc prefixed, a Short Anatomical Descriptijjp, and a Sketch of 
the Physiology of that, Organ. By Benjamin Travers* F. It. S. Svo. 
with six highly finished coloured engravings. 9?. S$> 

A Descriptive, Diagnostic, and Practical Essay on Disorders of the 
Digestive Organs and General Health* By Marshall Hall, M. D. 
Ac. Ac. 8vo. 7s. 

An Essay on the Diagnosis between Erysipelas, Phlegmon, and 
Erythema. By George Hume Wcatherhead, M. D. &c . Svo. 4s. 

Practical Observations on Strictures, Gleet, and Diseases of the 
Urethra, describing an Easy and Effectual Mode of Cure, by an In- 
ternal Medicine. By William ltenow, Surgeon. Svo. Ss. 

Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye* By John Vetch. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A Series of Questions and Answers in the Practice of Physic, Ma- 
teria Medina, Chemistry, Botany, Sec . ; written expressly for the .use 
of gentlemen preparing for their examination at Apothecaries Hall. 
By Charles M ingay Sydcr, Surgeon. 

The Pharmacopoeia of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
1809, literally translated, and the Chemical Decompositions annexed. 
By Geo. Fred. Collier, Surgeon. 

General Elements of Pathology. By Whitlock Nicholl, M. D. 
Svo. 9s. 

Practical Electricity and Galvanism ; containing a Series of Expe- 
riments, calculated for the use of those who are desirous of becoming 
acquainted with that Branch of Science. By John Cuthbertson. 
Svo. 12s. 

Cases illustrative of the Treatment of Obstructions in the Urethra, 
Ac. by the new Instrument, the Dilator ; with further Directions to 
facilitate its General Adoption. By James Arnott. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
boards. ,, , 4 

Letters to a Mother on the Management of Infants and Children, 
on Nursing, Food, Clothing, Ac. Ac. By a Physician. 4s. 6d. 

Practical Observation on ike use of Oxygen, or Vital Air, in the 
Cure of Diseases* By Daniel Hill. 7s. 6d. boards. 

. An Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment of Gravel, Calculus, 
and other Diseases connected with a Deranged Operation of the 
Urinary Organs, By William Trout, M. D. Ac. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Essay on Sea Bathing, in Preserving Health* and as a Remedy 
in Disease, especially. Nervous, Scrofulous, Ac. By J. W. William^, 
Surgeon. 12mo. 6$. 6d. 
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Practical Observations in Midwifery ; with a Selection of Cases 
By John Ramsbotham, M. D. 8vo. Part L 10s- 6d. 

Illustrations of the Great Operations of Surgery- By Charles Bell- 
Part I. plates coloured, 1/. Is, 

Commentaries on some of the most Important Diseases of Children. 
By John Clarke, Esq. M. D- See* &c. Royal 8vo- IDs. 6cL % 

The Histofcy and Method of (Cure of the various Species of Palsy. 
By Dr John Cooke. $vo . , 6s. boards. 1 , 

Observations on Derangements of the Digestive Organs ; and some 
Views of their Connexion with Local CompJmnt*. By William Law, 
Fellow of the Royal Obllege of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 8vo. 6s. 
boards. 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No, LXV1I. 

MISCELLANEOUS., 

The Scrap Book, containing a Collection of Amusing and Striking 
Pieces in Prose and Verse, with an Introductory Preface. By John 
Macdiarmid, Esq. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Literacy Chronicle and Weekly Review, for 1S&0; contain- 
ing Reviews of nearly 200 of the most expensive and popular Works 
of the year ; with upwards of 150 articles of Original Poetry. 4 to. 
If. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Miraculous Prophecies and Predictions of eminent Persons from 
the earliest Records. 5s. boards. 

The Influence of Civil Life, Sedentary Habits, and Intellectual 
Refinements, on Human Health and Human Happiness. 3s. 6ciL 

Sacred Edict ; containing Sixteen Maxims of the Emperor Kang- 
He, amplified by hifc son, the Emperor Young-Ching ; together with 
a Paraphrase on the whole, by a Mandarin. Translated from the 
Chinese original, and illustrated with Notes. By the Rev. William 
Milne. 8vo. 7s. 6d.' boards. 

A Picture of Life, in the form of Essays, amusing and instructive, 
illustrated by real Characters ; to which is added, a short Account 
of the* Superstitious Observances formerly prevalent among the igno- 
rant Classes of Society. By the Town Clerk of Gossiphali. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. boards. 

The Mountain Bard, consisting of Legendary Ballads and Tales. 
By James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. Thifd Edition, greatly en- 
larged ; to which is prefixed., a Memoir of his Life, written by him- 
self. 12mo. 10s. 6d boards. 

Narrative of the Loss of the Abeona, which was destroyed by Fire 
on the 25th Ncjyember 1820, in lat. 40° 3<M‘ north, 25° West long., 
when one hundred and twelve individuals perished- Compiled by one 
of the Surviyojs. 8vo, Is. 

A Letter "e Messrs George Miller, Thomas Allan, and Peter 
Brown, from Qgptain Brown, Superintendent of the Edinburgh Po- 
lice. 8vo. 2s. 

Essays on various Subjects, Religious and Moral ; the practical 
ppgftication of their principles to the State of Man in the lower pr- 
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ders of Society, and connecting them with what ought to conff^tute 
their duties, as Citizens, Subjects, and Christians. By a Layman. 

3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

No. III. of the Caledonian. 8vo. 8s. « 

Nos 1. II. lit. of the Annals of Oriental Literature. 6s. 

'*The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 12 vols. 8vo. 
6/. boards. ' T , 

A few plain Directions for Per&ops intending to proceed as Settlers 
to Upper Canada. North America. 6s. 6d. * 

Italy, and the Italians, of the 19th Century. By a Foreign Officer 
in the British service. 8Vo. 

A Treatise on Chea*', founded on a plan of Progressive Improve- 
ment. By J. H. Sarrott, Esq. 2 vols. Bvo. 1/. 10s. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology, designed to illustrate the 
Origin of Paganism. By James C. Pritchard, M. D. with Engrav- 
ings. Royal 8vo. 1/. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Art of Brewing, exhibiting the London Prac- 
tice of Brewing Porter, Brown Stout, Ale, Table Beer, and various 
kinds of Malt Liquors. By F. Accum, M. K. F. A. Ac. 12mo. 9s. 

Time’s Telescope for 1821 ; to which is prefixed an Introduction, 
containing the Elements of British Ornithology. 

Anecdotes and Characteis of the House of Brunswick. By John 
Brown, bvo. 9s. 

The Continuation of the Narrative of Miss M'Avoy’s Case, with 
General Observations upon the Case itself, upon her peculiar powers 
of distinguishing Colours, Reading, Ac. through the medium of her 
fingers, Ac. By Thomas Berwick. Svo. 10s. 

The Authentic and Intelligible Almanack ; or Annual Abstract of 
Celestial Lore; calculated for 1821. From the Mb. of Sir William 
Lilly Brachm. 3s 6d. 

The DejeunG, or Companion for the Breakfast Table. Vol. 1. 
8vo. 9s. 

A System of Geography. By Malte le Brun, Editor of ‘ Annates 
des Voyages, * Ac, Vol. I. Part I. 7s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY. 

The Botanical Cultivator ; or, Instructions for the Management of 
Plants cultivated in the Hot-houses of Great Britain. By Robert 
Sweet, F.L. S. 8vo. 10s. Gd. « 

A Complete treatise on the Art of Preparing, Mounting, and Pre- 
serving every object of Natural History. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of Artificial, as well as Natural 
Classification ; with an Explanation of Jussieu's System. By Sir 
James Edward bmith, M, D. F. R. S. Ac. President of the Linmean 
Society. Svo. 21 Plates, 12s. plain; 1/. 11s. 6d. coloured. 

* NOVELS. 

Kenilworth ; a Romance, by the Author of Wavcrlcy, Ivanhoe, 
AO. 3 vols. post octavo, boards. 1/. Us. 6d. 

Calthorpe ; or Fallen Fortuned. By the Author of the Mystery ; 
or 40 years ago. 3 vols. 12mo« 1/. Is. boards. 
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Such is the Woriji, 3 vois. 12mo. ll. Is. 

Scheming, a Novel. 3 vols. 1/. Is. 

Zcli ca, tie Creole. By Madame de 8ans£e. 

Tales of*Toi* (first series), containing Fashionable Characters ; or 
a search after a Woman of Piinciple. By Miss M*Leod. 4 vols. 
1/. 4s. % 

Baliantyne s Novelist's Library, Vol. I. containing the Novels of 
Henry Fielding, Esq. complete ; thick royal :8vo. 1 L 8s. boards. 

Helen De Toumon. By Mad. de Sourza. vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Society and Solitude. By James Hoole, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

The Midnight Wanderer; a Romance, j4*ol#4 12mo. 1L 2s. 

Pahnyre ct Flammi. Par Mud. la Comtesse de Genlis. 2 vols. 
12*. 

Warbecl of Wolstcin. By Mbs Halford. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 

The Village of Mariendorpt, a Tale. By Miss Anna Maria Por- 
ter. 4 vols. liJfto. \l. 8s. 

St Aubin ; or, the Infidel. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 

fidmlmrgh , a Satirical Novel. By the author of London ; or, a 
MontlTat Stevens's. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. Is. 

Mary de Courtenay, a Novel, from the French of the Countess 
D***. ]2mo. 5s. Gd. 

The Only Child ; or, Portia Bellcnden. 7s. Gd. boards. 

Austen Park, a Tale. 12mo. Gs. 

Valerius, a Roman Story. 3 vois. 12mo. Jl. 4s. 

POETRY. 9 

Odes, and other Poems. By Henry Neele. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

The Haip of the Desert; containing the Battle of Algiers, with 
either Pieces. By Ismael Fitz-Adam, Able Seaman. 6s. Gd. 

The Outlaw of Taurus, a Poem ; to which are added, Scenes from 
Sophocles. By Thomas Dale, of Benet's College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

The Cheltenham Mail Bag ; or, Letters from Gloucestershire. By 
Peter Quince the younger. Foolscap 8yo. 5s. 6d. 

The Thud Tour of Dr Syntax in search of a Wife, with 3 Plates. 
8vo. 2s Gd. 

Hofer, and qther Poems. By Charles Edwards. 12mo. 4s. 

The jilonarcliy of the Bees ; a Poem* Illustrated with Notes, 
exhibinflpome of the most remarkable circumstance# in the History 
of that Inject. l8mo. 2s. Gd. half bound. 

Araarynthus, the Nympholept; with other Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 
7s. Gd. > ' 

Desultory Tiioughts in London ; Titus and Gisippus ; with other 
Poems. By Chailes Lloyd. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

Lines Recommendatory of Christian Union, 8vo. 2s. 

Select Works of the British Poets ; with Biographical and Critical 
J^jpfaces. By Dr Aikin. 10 vols. royal lfimo, 3/.; post 18mo, Ql. 

The Banks of the Hudson, a Poetn, .descriptive of Rural Scenery, 
.Manners and Customs, in the United*States of America. 12mo. 5s. 
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Contemplation, and other Poems. By Alexander Balfour. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The Jacobite Relics of Scotland, Second Series, collected and ar- 
ranged by James Hogg. 8vo. 14*s. boards. 

Selections of Classic Italian Poetry, By T. B. Defterari. 12mo. 
12s. 

9 Pindaric Odes and Tales. By Peter Pindar jun. Esq. 4 s. 6d. 

Hero and Leander, a Tate of Love ; translated from the Gicck of 
the ancient poet Musaeus, with other Poems. By Francis Adams, 
Surgeon. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Markinch Minstrelsy, or the Lunar Influences of the 2 1st, 
22d, 25th September 1811, being an Epic Poem. By Robert Tay- 
lor. Is. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Syriac Grammar, principally adapted to the New Testament in 
that Language. By Thomas Yates, author of Indian Church His- 
tory, &c. & c . 8 vo. 

An EuglisMtynd Hindoostanec Naval Dictionary of Technical 
Terms and Ism Phrases, es al«o the various Words of Command 
given in working a Ship, &c ; to which is prefixed, a short Grammar 
of the Hindoostanec Language. By Captain Thomas Roebuck. 
12ino. 7s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Substance of the Earl of Lauderdale's Speech in the House of 
Lords, on Thursday the 2d of November 1820, on the second read- 
ing of the Bill of Pains and Penalties. 8vo. 2s. 

Essays on Money, Exchanges, and Political Economy. By Henry 
James. 8vo. 10s. 

Rules proposed for the Government of Gaols, House? of Correc- 
tion, and Penitentiaries. 8vo.* 9s. boards. 

History of the Causes and Effects of the Confederation of the 
Rhine ; translated from the Italian of Marquess Luchessini. By J. 
D. Dwyer. 8vo. 32s. 

The Case of Her Majesty Queen Caroline, simplified and brought 
to the Test of Justice*, Truth, and Common Sense, in Two Letters. 
By a Caledonian. In 8vo. Is. 

Constantine and Eugene ; or an evening at Mount Vernon, a Po- 
litical Dialogue. By Junius Secundus. 3s* 

A Political View of the Times ; or, a Dirpassionate Inquiry into 
the Measures and Conduct of the Ministry and Opposition. 8vo. 
sewed. 

Observations on the Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords, relative to the Timber Trade. 2s. 6d. 

Journal of the Visit of her Majesty the Queen to Tuuis, Gieece, 
and Palestine. By Louisa Demont. 8vo. 3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Claims of the Established Church to exclusive attachment 
and support, and the Dangers which menace her from schism and in* 
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difference, considered in eight Sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in the year 1820. By G. Fausset, M. A. 10s. 6d. 

The Scripture Testimonies to the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
•Christ, collected and illustrated*. By the Rev. George Holden, M. A. 
8 vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Joseph Bretland ; to which are prefixed 
Memoirs of his Life, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. \L 

Twenty Discourses preached before the University of Cambridge 
in 1S20; being the first course of Sennons delivered at the Lectuic 
founded by the Rev. John Hulse. By the Rev. C. Benson, M. A. 
8vo. 12s. boards. 

Hebrew Psalter. By Vaaderhooght. 12mo. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D. Nos. 5 and 6. On * Church Patronage. ’ 8vo. 2s. 

Tracts on the Divinity of Christ, and on the repeal of the Statute 
against Blasphemy. By the Bishop of St David. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

The Village Preacher ; a collection of short plain Sermons ; partly 
original, partly selected and adapted to Village iMpbtion. By a 
Clergyman of the Church of England. Vol. 1. 12twT‘ 5s. boaids. 
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Art, I. Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice . An Historical Tra* 



piece has undoubtedly considerable beauties, both dra- 
■*- matic and poetical ; and might have made the fortune of 
any young aspirant after fame. But the name of Byron raises 
expectations which are not so easily satisfied ; and, judging of it 
by the lofty standard which he himself has established, we are 
compelled to say, that we cannot but regard it as a failure, both 
as a PoegL and a Play. This may be partly accounted for, 
from the inherent difficulty of uniting these two sorts of excel* 
lence — of%con fining the dating and digressive genius of poetry 
within the forms <gnd limits of a regular drama, and, at the same 
time, imparting hs warfri and vivifying spirit to the practical pre- 
paration and , necessary details <£f a complete theatrical action. 
These, however, are difficulties with which dramatic adven- 
turers have long had to struggle; and over which, though they 
are incomparably most formidable to the most powerful spirits, 
there is no rpason to doubt that the powers of Lord Byroi* 
would have triumphed. ‘ . 1 .... 

The true history of his failure, therefore, we conceive, and 
the actual cause of his miscarriage on the present occasion, 
is to be found in the bad choice of hi% subject— his, selection 
of a story which not only gives no scope to the peculiar and 
commanding graces of his genius, but runs continually coun- 
ter to the master currents of his fancy# His great gifts, ns 
alL the world knows, are exquisite tenderness and demonia- 
cal sublimity— the power of conjuring up at pleasure those de- 
licious visions of love and beauty, and pity and purity, which 
melt our hearts within us with a thrilling and etherial softness— 
and of wielding, at the same time, that infernal nre which Mists 
voi* xxxv. no. 70. S 
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and overtbrpw* e^,jthings with the dark and capricious fulmina- 
tions or itf ( Sjpq$n» rancour, and revenge. With the conscious- 
ness of thesc erreat powers, and as if in wilful perversity to tl}.eir 
suggestions* lie has here chosen a story which, in a great mea* 
sure, excludes the agency of cither ; and resolutely conducted 
it».so as to secure himself against their intrusion a story with- 
out love or hatred-— misanthropy or pity— containing nothing* 
voluptuous and nothing terrific— but depending, for its grandeur, 
on the anger of a very old and irritable man^— and, for its attrac- 
tion, on the elaborate representations of conjugal dignity and 
domestic honour, — the sober and austere triumphs of cola and 
u'ntempted chastity, and the noble propriety of a pure and dis- 
ciplined understanding. These, we think, are not the most 
promising themes for any writer whose business is to raise 
powerful emotions— nor very likely, in any hands, to redeem 
the modern drama from the imputation of want of spirit, inte- 
rest and excitement. But for Lord Byron to select them for a 
grand dramatic effort, is as if a swift-footed racer were to tie his 
net together at the starting, or a valiant knight to enter the lists 
Without bis arms. No mortal prowess could succeed under such 
disadvantages. Amadis himself, when he laid aside his enchant- 
ed sword and lus helmet of proof, was only a very strong man, 
and no way fit for the encounter of giants and dragons ; and 
Lord Byron, without his bitters and his sweets, his softness and 
horrors, is only a very bold and clever writer— withal somewhat 
clumsy and verbose. 

The story, .in so far as it is original in our drama, is ex-, 
tremely improbable; though, like most other very improbable 
stories, derived from authentic sources : But, in the main, it is 
original — being indeed merely another Venice Preserved, and 
continually recalling, though certainly without eclipsing, the 
memory pf the first. Except that Jaffier is driven to join the 
cqnejugators by ,the natural impulse of love and misery, and 
the Doge by a resentment so outrageous as to exclude all sym- 
pathy— * ij 4 that the disclosure, which is produced by love in the 
old play, ns here ascribed to mere friendship, the general action 
andcaftastropheof the pipe pieces are almost identical— while, . 
with regard to the writing and management, it must be owned j 
theft, jf Lprd Byrau has most sense and vigour, Otway has by 
far die most p#ipn audpatboa; and that, though his conspirators • 
aiu better or afters and reason erMban the .gang of Pierre and 
Reynault, .tlie tenderness of .Belvidera is as much more, touch- 
ing as 'it is more natural dun the stoical and self-satisfied de*> , 
corem «f Angiolint. - Out tost some of oiir csfthteW'aasy not 
havwtess* tbe^Gftv through, it may’ be asi wubtutO'lfWcftce the 
rest of our remarkshvifh a short abstract of tud* *' ,f * . - 
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Marino FalierO|,Doge of Venice, and nearly fourscore years 
of age, marries a young beauty of the name of Angiolma — arid, 
soon after their union, a giddy young nobleman, whom he had 
had occasion 1 6 disgrace in public, sticks tip some indecent lines 
on his chair of state* purporting that he was the husband of a 
fair wife, whom he had tne honour of keying for the benefit 
of others. The Doge haring discovered the author of this lam- 
poon, complains of him to the Senate— who, upon proof of 
the charge, sentence him to a month’s confinement* The Doge, 
considering this as altogether inadequate to the reparation of 
his injured honour, immediately conceives a most insane aiid 
unintelligible animosity at the whole body of die nobiIity-*-aud, 
in spite of the dignified example and gentle soothing of Ahgio- 
Ifna, puts himself at the head of a conspiracy, which had jtftt been 
organized for the overthrow of the government by certain ple^ 
beian malcontents, who had more substantial wrongs and grieve 
ances to complain of. One of the faction, however, had a mend 
in the Senate whom he wished to preserve ; and goes to him, On 
the eve of the insurrection, with words of warning, which 
lead to its timely detection. The Doge and his associates are 
arrested and brought to trial ; and the former, after a vain in- 
tercession from Angiolina, who candidly admits the enormity of 
his guilt, and prays only for hislife, is led, in his Ducal robes, tt^ 
the place where he was first consecrated a sovereign, and there 
publicly decapitated by the hands of the Executioner, 1 ' 

This naked outline, we confess, gives no great information as 
to the merits of the piece; and it is fair, therefore, to let the 
reader a little more into its details. ^ The first scenes represent, ’ 
rather tediously, the Doge waiting impatiently for the sentence 
of the Senate, and raving very extravagantly at its lenity. We 
think all this part very heavily and even unskilfully executed i hor 
can it be at all surprising that ordinary readers should not enter 
into his Highness’s fury, when it appears that even hip nephew ' 
deep not at first understand it. This dutiful person comments 
thus calmly on the matter, in a speech which, though eet down^ 
by Lord Byron in lines of ten syllables, we shall: take the Kbkr* - 
ty to print a# profce— - which h undoubtedly it^-and verybrdina- 
ly andhbmcfly prose too. 4 

4 Ber. Fal I cannot %tft agTee*with you, the settten ee U fob Slight 1 
for the offence. It k dot honourable in Hie forty t6' affix bo rtigW a 
penalty to that which Was a foul affront to you, and Mati to them, as * 
being your subject* hut ’ds not yet Without ^maOdy * <jr 0 u can op*,' 
peal to them oade m Ore, or to the Avogadtotv who, seeing that trqp 
justice is withheld^ take up the cahse.lW once declined* , 

xo* rfo yaiX»eightvJUpsto* the Md/dcUsqud^ Thiato yoit not thus*,* t 
good uncle ? why do ydft a *14* ■i i * & *. { 
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H 16 youth, hbwever, is at last talked into a better sense of 
what their housed honour requires — and leaves the Doge brood- 
ing over some terrible revenge. At this moment the Captain of 
a galley comes to complain of an insult he had just received from 
a Senator; and when the Doge rails at the whole Senate in 
terms of great bitterness, is encouraged to inform him, that a 
plot is on foot for its destruction, which he would do well to 
join — to which his Highness, with marvellous little hesitation, 
assents, — and agrees to coine alone at midnight to this assem- 
blage of plebeian desperadoes. If this were ever so authenti- 
cally set down in history— which however it is not — it would 
still be a great deal too improbable for a modern tragedy. 

The Second Act opens, or at least soon proceeds, with a 
scene between the Doge and Angiolina, which, though into- 
lerably long, has more force and beauty than any thing that 
goes before it. She endeavours to sooth the furious mood of 
her aged partner; while he insists that nothing but the libeller’s 
death could make fitting expiation for his offence. The follow- 
ing is an elaborate, and, after all, ineffectual attempt, by rhe- 
torical exaggerations, to give some colour to the insane and un- 
measured resentment on which the piece hinges. 

t Doge . Does not the law of Heaven say blood for blood ? 
And he who taints kills more than he who sheds it. 

Is it the pain of blows, or shame of blows. 

That make such deadly to the sense of man ? 

Do not the laws of man say blood for honour ? 

And less than honour, for a little ‘gold? 

Say not the laws of nations blood for treason ? 

Is *t nothing to have fill’d these veins with poison 

For their once healthful current ? is it nothing 

To have stain'd your name and mine— the noblest names ? 

Is ’t nothing to have brought into Cont&npt 
A prince before his neople ? to have fail'd 
In the respect accorded by mankind 
To youth In woman, and old age in man ? 

To virtue in yout sex, ami dignity 

In ours ?— But let them look to it who have saved him. 

Ang, Heaven bids ns to forgive our enemies. 

Doge . Doth Heaven forgive her own ? Is 'Satan saved 
From vpath eternal ? * 

Ang* * Do not speak thus wildly— 

Heaven will alike forgive you arid your foes. 

Doge* Amen ! May Heaven forgive them. 

Ang. And wffl you ? 

Doge. Yes, when they are in Heaven l 9 nm, *7*49. 

He W, with the mo- 

ikes that haflledifanto seek her dHsmce^bdr fotfaerts request. 
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and his own desire to afford her orphan helplessness the high- 
est and most unsuspected probation. The following passages, 
though not perfectly dramatic, have great sweetness and dignity, 
and remind us, in their rich verbosity, of the moral and melli- 
fluous parts of Massinger. 

* Doge . ’Twas not a foolish dotard’s Vile caprice, 

Nor the false edge of aged appetite, 

Which made me covetous of girlish beauty. 

And a young bride : for in my fieriest youth 
I sway’d such passions ; nor was this my age 
Infected with that leprbsy of lust 
Which taints the hoariest years of vicious men , 9 &c.— 

I knew my heart would never treat you harshly ; ? 

I knew my days could not disturb you long ; 

And then the daughter of my earliest friend. 

His worthy daughter, free to choose again, 

Wealthier and wiser, in the ripest bloom 
Of womanhood, more skilful to select 
By passing these probationary years ; 

Inheriting a prince’s name and riches, 

Secured, by the 6hort penance of enduring 
An old man for some summers, against all 
That law’s chicane or envious kinsmen might 
Have urged against her right ; my best friend’s child 
Would choose more fitly in respect of years, 

And not less truly in a faithful heart, ’—r- 
For love, romantic love, which in my youth 
I knew to be illusion, and ne'er saw 
Lasting, but often fetal, it bad been 
No lure for me, in my most passionate days, 

And could not be so now, did such exist. 

But such respect, and mildly paid regard 
As a true feeling for your welfare, and 
A free compliance with all honest wishes ; 

A kindness to your virtues, watchfulness . 

Not shown, but shadowing o'er such little failings 

As youth is apt iu, so as not to check 

Rashly, but win you from them ere you knew s 

You had been won, but thought the change your choice $ 

A pride not in your beauty, but your conduct,— 

A trust in you— a patriarchal love, i , 

And not a doting homage — friendship, faith— 

Such' estimation In your eyes as these 
Might claim, Ihoped for. *— • ; .< , 

I taped to the blood of Loredano 
PuSip your veins ; l trusted to rim souj, , , 

Wterti a* tr ^ ti,s y9^ J au * bt i*r* • ; 
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To your own frith and honour, for my own. — 

Where light thoughts are lurking, or the vanities 
Of worldly pleasure rankle in the heart, 

Or sensual throbs convulse it, well I know 
’Twere hopeless for humanity to dream 
Of honesty in such infected blood, 

Although 'twere wed to him it covets most : 

An incarnation of the poet's god * 

In all his marble-chisell'd beauty, or 
The demi-deity, Alcides, in 
His majesty of superhuman manhood, 

Would not suffice to bind where virtue is not. ’ pp. 50 — 53. 
The next scene introduces us to the Conspirators, who, though 
of humble condition, speak in very lofty language. There is 
much force and spirit in this passage. One says*—* But if we 
fail ! '—and the Chief warmly replies, 

* They never fail who die 
Jn a great cause : the block may soak their gore ; 

Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls — 

But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom. 

They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which o'erpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom : What were we. 

If Brutus had not lived ? He died in giving 
Rome liberty, but left a deathless lesson— 

A name which is a virtue, and a soul 
Which multiplies itself throughout all time, 

When wicked men wax mighty, and a state 
Turps servile. He and his high friend were styled. 
u The last of Romans ! ” Let us be die first 
Of true Venetians* sprung from Reman sires, 

Calen. Our fathers did not fly from Atdla 
Into these isles, where palaces have sprung 
Op banks redeem'd from the rude ocean’s ooze, 

To own g thousand despots in his place. 

Better bear down before the Hun, and call 
A Tartar lord, than these swoln silkworms masters i 
The first at least was map, and used his sword 
As sceptre : these unmanly creeping things 
^Commapd opr swfrOfe *®d rule us with a word 
KAs with a spell. „ / 

flK- /««* dto It shall be broken soon. ’ pp. 68, 6*. C 

We then pass to the Doge, who, true to lpaajflMMp\|i|ii, is 
waiting for his conductor before the church e&Jt# IK St 

Paul, the cemetery of bk pOblfc ancestors**, 
ness, both of feeling and diction, in the following passage. 
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-4 s*r 1 Tall fane ! *v * < f 

Where sleepiloy fathers; whose dim statues shadow 
The floor which doth divide us from the dead, 

Where all the pregnant hearts of our bold blood, 

Moulder'd into a mite of ashes, hold r*’ -rA v , 

Jn one shrunk heap what ooce made many heroes, 

When what is nowahandful shook the earths 
Fane of the tutelar saints whp, guard oui; house ! 

Vault where two Doger rest^my sirest who died 
The one of toil, the other in the field, * ^ ^ 

With a long race of ofimrrjineal chiefs 
And: Wges, whose great labours; wounds, and state 
I have inherited, — let the graves gape, 

TiH all thine aisles be peopled with the dead, 

Andpour them from tliy portals to gaze on me ! 

I call them up, and them and thee to witness 
What it hath been which put me to this task— 

Their pure high blood, their blazon-roll pf glories. 

Their mighty name dishonour’d all in roe. 

Not by me, but by the ungrateful nobles 
We fought, to make our equals, not our lords : — 

And chiefly thou, Ordetafp die brave. 

Who perish'd ip the. held, where I since conquer'd, 

Battling at 2£ara , did the hecatombs 
Of thine and Venice 'foes, there offer'd up 
By thy descendant, roefiit such acquittance ? 9 pp. {fS, 69* 

He is at last ushered into the presence of the Conspirators, 
who are at first disposed to -sacrifice both him and fats introducer ; 
but are pacified and converted by a speech of three pages, which 
is not very good : Andthen they put it to him to say, whether 
any of the devoted Senate stall be spared, in the impending 
massacre. He says, ' ^ * ’ • - ' * « - ! 

1 Ask me not«*4empt me not with such a question— 

Decide yourselvei. *« 

Button being farther pressed, he gives way, in the following 
passages, to feelings most natural to nis own condition* but by 
no means calculated to recommend him tobfetf&tr 

‘ Doge. DolfinoVfather was my friend; irtdLifndb ** } 
Fought by'nfy Sfdej and Marc Cornaro shared 1 ’ 1 ^ -■ 

My Genoese embassy; I saved the life ■ w: ' 1 " 

Of .Veniero—shall i iaveft twice? f : > ,,r r " h 

‘ All these raen weteTnyfeien<k ; Iloved thto, they ; 1 

Requited honourably my regards ; 

We served ifed^upt $ we smiled and ^ept in cortdert ; 

*• W4 mide attiaftcesof blood and * •* 

- towrn ydtft aodhenouw faifly| i M ■ w , iniuu.- * Uu '* 
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Their own desire, not my ambition, made 
Them chooto me for their prince, and then farewell ! 

Farewell all social memory ! all thought* 

In common! and sweet bonds which link old friendships* 

When the survivors of long years and action** 

Which now belong to history, soothe the days 
Which yet remain by treasuring each other, 

And never meet, but; each beholds the mirror 
Of half a century on his brother’s brow, 

And sees a hundred beings, now in earth, 

FJit round them whispering of the tfkys gone by, 

And seeming not all dead, as long as two 
Of the brave, joyous, reckless, glorious band. 

Which once were one and many, still retain 
A breath to sigh for them, a tongue to speak 
Of deeds that else were silent, save on marble. * pp. 86 — 88. 
And again, when he is left alone with the chief Conspirator, 
the contrast of their situations is still more finely and forcibly 
elicited. ' Bertuccio says, 

< Now thou'rt indeed a sovereign, and wilt make 
A name immortal greater than the greatest : 

Free citizens have struck at kings ere now ; 

Caesars have fallen, and even patrician hands 
Have crush’d dictators, as the popular steel 
Has reach’d patricians ; but until this hour, 

What prince has plotted for his people’s freedom ? 

Or risk’d a life to liberate his subjects ? 

Now, my lord, to our enterprise ; ’tis great. 

And greater the reward ; why stand you rapt ? 

A moment back, and you were all impatience ! 

Doge. And is it then decided ? must they die ? 

Is. Ber . Who ? 

Doge* My owp friends by bl^od and courtesy, 

/ And, many deeds and days— the senators ? 

Is. Beh You pass'd their sentence, and it is a just one. 

Doge . Ay, so it seems, and so it is to you j 
You are a patriot, plebeian Gracchus — 
pThe rebel’s oracle— the people’s tribune— 

I blame you not, you. act in your vocation ; 

They smote you, and oppress’d you, and despised you ; 

So they have me * but you ne’er spake with them ; 

You broke their bread, or shared their salt; 

You neirer had their wine-cup at your lips ; 

You.gpefr not up with them, nor laugh’d, nor wept. 

Nor held a revel in their company ; ‘ 

Ne'er smiled, to see them smile, nor claimed their 
In social interchange for yours, nor trusted ?^ /,' ? * ?f ; 

These hairs of mine are grey, and so are their*, ; 
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The elders of the council ; I remember 
When all our locks were like the raven's wing, 

As we went forth to take our prey around 
The isles wrung from the false Mahometan ; 

And can 1 see them dabbled o’er with blood ? 

Is. Ber. Doge ! Doge! this vacillation is unworthy 
A child ; if you are not in second childhood* 

Call back your nerves to your own purpose, &c. 

Doge. Bear with me ! Step by step, and blow on blow, 

I will divide with you ; think not 1 waver : 

Ah ! no ; it is the certainty of all 
Which I must do doth make me tremble thus. 

But let these last and lingering thoughts have way, 

To which you only and the Night are conscious, 

And both regardless ; when the hour arrives, 

’Tis mine to sound the knell, and strike the bloy, 

Which shall unpeople many palaces, 

And hew the highest gencalogic trees 
Down to the faith, stiew’d with their bleeding fruit, 

And crush their blossoms into barrenness : 

This mil I — must I — have I sworn to do, 

Nor aught can turn me from my destiny . f pp. 92-94*- 
The Fourth Act opens with the most poetical and brilliantly 
written scene in the play — though it is a soliloquy, and altoge- 
ther alien from the business of the piece. Lioni, a young no- 
bleman, returns home from a splendid assembly, rather out of 
spirits ; and, opening his palace window for air, contrasts the 
tranquillity of the night scene which lies before him, with the 
feverish turbulence and glittering enchantments of that which lie * 
has just quitted. Nothing can be finer than this picture, in both 
its compartments. There is a truth and a luxuriance in the de~ * 
scription of the route, which mark at once the hand of a mas- 
ter, and raise it to a very high rank as a piece of poetical painr- 
ing— while the moonlight view from the window is equally grand 
and beautiful, and reminds us of those magnificent and en- 
chanting 16okings forth in Manfred, which have left, we will 
confess, far deeper traces on our fancy, than any thing cUe iq 
the more elaborate work before us. Lioni says, 

I will try 

' Whether the air will calm my spirits : *tis 
A goodly night ; the cloudy wind which blew 
From the Levant hath crept into its cave, 

&nd the broad moon has brighten’d. What a stillness ! 

* £Goes to bft open lattice . 

And what ft contrast with the scene I left, 

Inhere the tail torches* glare, and silver lamps 1 
Store pallid gleam along the tapestried Walls* 

« Spread oyer the reluctant gloom which hauntf 
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Those vastapd dimly-latticed galleries 
A dazzling mass of artificial light, < 

Which sbow’d all things, but nothing as they wre, &c.— • 
The music, and the banquet, and the*rine~* 

The garlands, the rose odours, and the ffowers-** 

The sparkling eyes and flashing ornaments*^ > 

The white arms and the raven hair^— the braids 
And bracelets; swanUke bosom, and the, necklace. 

An India in itself yet dassKng not 

The eye like what it circled ; the thin robes 

floating like light clouds ’twiat oqr gaze- and heaven ; 

The many-twinkling feet so small and sylphlike, 
Suggesting the more secret symmetry 
Of the fair forms which terminate so well — 

All the delusion of the dizzy scene, 

Its false and true enchantments — art and nature. 

Which swam before my giddy eves, that drank 
The sight of beauty as the parch’d pilgrim's 
On Arab sands the false mirage, which offers 
A lucid lake to his eluded thirst, 

Are gone. — Around me are the stars and waters— 

Worlds mirror’d in the ocean, goodlier sight 
Than torches glared back by a gaudy glass ; 

And the great element, which is to space 
What ocean is to earth, spreads its blue depths. 

Soften’d with the first breathings of the spring ; 

The high moon sails upon her beauteous way, 

Serenely smoothing o’er the lofty walls 
Of those tall piles and sea-girt palaces, 

Whose porphyry pillars, and whose costly fronts, 

Fraught with the orient spoil of many marbles, 

Like altars ranged along die broad canal, 

Seem each a trophy of some mighty deed 
Rear'd up from out the waters, scarce less Strangely 
Than those more messy and mysterious giants 
Of architecture, those Titanian fabrics, 

Which point in Egypt's plains to times that have 
No other record. Ail is gentle : nought 
Stirs rudely'; but, congemal with the night, 

Whoever walks is gliding like & spirit. 

Tb^pnklings of some vigilant guitars 
Of sleepless lovers to a wkkeful mistress, 

And cautious %ening of ’the casement, shelving 
That he is not' unheard ; while her young hand. 

Fair as the moonlight of which it seems part, * 

So delicatriy white, it trembles in » » - 

The act of opening the forbidden lattice, 

, To let nr love through music, makes his heart, 
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Thrill like his lyre-strings at the sight ; — the dash 
Phosphoric of the oar, or rapid twinkle ' 

Of the far lights of skimming gondolas, 

And the responsive voices of the choir 
Of boatmen answering back with verse for verse ; 

Some dusky shadow chequering the Rialto ; 

Some glimmering palace roof, or tapering spire, 

Are all the sights and sounds which here pmvade 

The ocean-bom and earth-commanding city* f pp. 98-101. 

We must hurry over the rest of the story. A relenting Con- 
spirator, whom this contemplative Signor had formerly befriend- 
ed, calls to warn him of the danger; and is gradually led to 
betray his associates. The plot is crushed in the moment of 
its development, and the Dose arrested in his palace. The 
scene immediately preceding this catastrophe is noble and thrill- 
ing. The Doge says to his nephew — 

4 Will the mom never put to rest 
These stars which twinkle yet o'er all the heavens ? 

* Methinks the day breaks— is it not so ? look. 

Thine eyes are clear with youth ; — the air puts on 
A morning freshness, and, at least to me, 

The sea looks grayer through the lattice. 

Ber. Fal. True, 

The mom is dappling in the sky. 

Doge . Away then ! 

See that they strike without delay, and with 
The first toll from St Mark's, march on the palace 
With all our house’s strength ; here I will meet you— 

He is gone — ’Tis done. 

Now the destroying Angel hovers o'er 
Venice, and pauses ere he pours the vial, 

Even as the eagle overlooks his prey, 

And for a moment, poised in middle air, 

Suspends the motion of his mighty wings, 

Then swoops with his unerring beak.— Thou day! 

That slowly walk'st the waters { march— march on— 

I would not smite i* the dark, but rather see , 4 

That no stroke errs. And you, ye blue sea-wavep ! 

I have seen you dyed ere now, and deeply too. 

With Genoese, Saracen, and Hunnish gore, 

While that of Venice flow’d too, bdt victorious s 
Now thou must wear an uxnnix'a t cmisr# ; no 
Barbaric blood now, * &c. pp. 1 

The last Act begins with the arraignment of the original Con- 
spirators, which is very much in the style of that of Pierre and 
his associates in the old play— and, after "diem, the Doge’ is 
brought in* Jits part is very forcibly written throughout ; Out 
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we can only give the concluding part of it. After a good deal 
of reprobation and scorn has been interchanged, he says, 

* Noble Venetians ! stir me not with questions. 

I am resign’d to the worst ; but in me still 
Have something of the blood of brighter days. 

And am not over-patient. Pray you, spare me 
Further interrogation, which boots nothing, 

Except to turn a trial to debate. 

1 shall but answer that which will offend you, 

And please your enemies — a host already ; 

’Tis true, these sullen walls should yield no echo : 

But walls have ears ; for true toords are things* 

And dying men’s are things which long outlive, 

And oftentimes avenge them ; bury mine 
If ye would fain survive me : take this counsel. 

And though too oft ye made me live in wrath, 

Let me die calmly ; you may grant me this ; — 

I deny nothing — defend nothing — nothing 
I ask of you, but silence for myself, 

And sentence from the court ! 9 pp. 141, 142* 

Angiolina enters, and supplicates with calm dignity — but in 
vain. She then says, 

* Then die, Faliero ! since it must be so ; 

But with the spirit of my father's friend. 

Thou hast been guilty of a great offence, ’ Ac. 

The unhappy libeller now rises— humbly acknowledges his 
fault — and sues, not for forgiveness, but compassion. The stem 
spirit of the matron rises at this interference ; and she rebukes 
him in a speech which, though rather long and learned, is yet 
full of majesty and spirit. Among other things, she says— 

* Let what we now 

Behold, and feel, and suffer, be a lesson 
To wretches how they tamper in their spleen 
With being6 of a higher order. Insects 
Have made the lion mad ere now ; a shaft 
1’ the heel overthrew the bravest of the brave ; 
gWk wife's dishonour was life bane of Troy ; 
wife's dishonour unking’d Rome for ever ; 

An injured husband brought the Gauls to Clusium, 

And thence to Rome, which perish’d for a time ; 

An obbeene gesture cost Caligula 

His life, rihile Earth yet bore bis cruelties ; 

A virgin's Wrong made Spain a Moorish province } 

And Stenos lie, couch’d in two worthless lines. 

Hath decimated Venice, put in peril 
A senate which hath stood eight hundred years, v 
Discrown’d a prince, cut off his crownless bfltfi) i 
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And forged new fetters for a groaning people ! 

Let the poor wretch, like to the courtesan 
Who fired Persepolis, be proud of this, 

If it so please him — ’twere a pride fit for him ! 

But let him not insult the last hours of 
Him, who, whatever hp now is, tvas a hero, 

By the intrusion of his very prayers ; 

Nothing of good can come from such a source, 

Nor would we aught with him, nor now, nor ever : 

We leave him to himself, that lowest depth 
Of human baseness. Pardon is for men, 

And not for reptiles— we have none for Steno, 

And no resentment ; things like him must sting. 

And higher beings suffer : ’tis the charter 
Of life. The man who dies by the adder’s fang 
May have the crawler crush’d, but feels no anger': 

'Twas the worm’s hature ; and some men are worms 
In soul, more than the living things of tombs. * pp. 149, LjO> 
Sentence is then passed upon him with all solemnity ; and, 
in the following scene, he is brought with much pomp to the 
place of Execution. His last speech is a grand prophetic rant ; — 
something strained and elaborate — but eloauent and terrible. 
He asks whether he may speak ; and is tola he may, but that 
the people are too far off to hear him. He then says, 

* I speak to Time and to Eternity, 

Of which I grow a portion, not to man. 

Ye elements ! in which to be resolved 

I hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 

Upon you ! Ye blue w&vgb ! which bore my banner 

Ye winds ! which flutter’d o’er as if you loved it, 

And fill’d my swelling sails as they were wafted 
To many a triumph ! Thou, my native earth, 

Which I have bled for, and thou foreign earth, 

Which drank this wilting blood from many a wound ! 

Ye stones/ in which ray gore will not sink, but 
Reek up to heaven ! Ye skies, which will receive it 5 
Thou sun ! which shinest on these things, and Thou ! 

Who kindlest and who quenchest suns !— Attest! 

I am not innocent — but are these guiltless P 
I perish, but not unavenged ; far ages 
Float up from the abyss of time to be, 

And show these eyes, before they dose, the doom 
Of this proud city, and I leave my curse 

On her and hers for ever ! Yes, the hours 

Are silently engendering of the day, 

* When she, who built ’gainst Attila a bulwark, 

Shell yield, and bloodlessly and basely yield 
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Unto a bastard Attila, without 

Shedding so much blood in her last defence 

As these old veins, oft drain’d in shielding her. 

Shall pour in sacrifice. — She shall be bought*— 

Then, when the Hebrew ’s in thy palaces. 

The Hun in thy high places, and th«L Greek 
Walts o’er thy mart, and smiles on it for his ; 

When thy patricians beg their bitter bread 
In narrow streets, and in their shameful need 
Make their nobility a pica for pity ; — when 
Thy sons are in the lowest scale of being. 

Slaves turn'd o’er to the vanquish’d by the victors, 

Despised by cowards for greater cowardice, 

And scorn'd even by the vicious for 6uch vices 
As in the monstrous grasp of their conception 
Defy all codes to image or to name them ; — 

When all the ills of conquer'd states shall cling thee, 

Vice without splendour, sin without relief ; — 

When these and more are heavy on thee, when 
Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without pleasure. 

Youth without honour, age without respect. 

Meanness and weakness, and a sense of woe 

’Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and dar’st not murmur. 

Have made thee last and worst of peopled deserts, 

Then, in the last gasp of thine agony. 

Amidst thy many murders, think of mine ! 

Thou den of drunkards with the blood of prmpet 1 
Gehenna of the waters ! thou sea Sodom ! 

Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods ! « 

Thee and thy serpent seed ! 

£Herc the Doge turns, and addresses the Executioner, 
Slave, do thine office ! 

Strike as I struck the foe ! Strike as I would 

Have struck those tyrants ! Strike deep as my curse ! * ’ 

Strike— and but once 1 * pp. 162-1(55* 

It will not now be difficult to estimate the character of thfe 
work. — As a play, it is deficient in the attractive passions, in * 
probability, and in depth and variety of interest \ and revolts ' 
throughout, by the extravagant disproportion which the injtuy « 
bears to the unmeasured resentment with which it is pursue*!* ** 
As a poem, though it occasionally displays great force and ele-’v 
vation, it obviAisly wants both grace and facility; The diction < 
is often heavv and cumbrous, and the versification without 
sweetness or elasticity. It is generally very verbose, and some- 
times exceedingly dull. Altogether, it gives us the impression 
of a thing worked out against the grain, and not poured forth * 
from the fulness of the heart or the fancy— the ambitious and 
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elaborate work of a powerful mind engaged with an unsuitable 
task — not the spontaneous effusion of an exuberant imagination, 
sporting in the fulness of its strength. Every thing is heighten- 
ed and enforced with visible effort and design ; and the noble 
author is often contented to he emphatic by dint of exaggera- 
tion, and eloquent by the Common topics Of acclamation. Lord 

S ron is, undoubtedly, a poet of the very first order— and has 
jnts to reach the very highest honours of the drama. But 
he must not again disdain love and ambition and jealousy — lie 
must not substitute what is merely bizarre and extraordinary, 
for what is naturally and universally interesting — nor expect, 
by any exaggerations, so to rouse and rule our sympathies by 
the senseless anger of an old man, and the prudish proprieties 
of an untempted woman, as by the agency of the great and 
simple passions with which, in some of their degrees, all men 
are familiar, and by which alone the Dramatic Muse has hither- 
to wrought her miracles. 

To this very long play there is subjoined, in the volume be- 
fore us, four short Cantos of a larger projected poem, called 
• The Prophecy of Dante, * which seems to be written far more 
from the impulse of the author’s soul, and with ten times more 
good will to the work, than the tragedy which stands before it. 

It is a very grand, fervid, turbulent, and somewhat mystical 
composition— full of the highest sentiments, and the highest po- 
etry ; — but disfigured by many faults of precipitation, and over- 
clouded with many obscurities. Its great fault with common 
readers will be, that it is not sufficiently intelligible, A either in 
its general drift or in particular passages ; — and even those who 
are qualified to enter into its spirit, and can raise themselves to 
the height of the temper in which it is conceived, will be en- 
titled to complain of the interminable periods and endless inter- 
lacings of the diction, and of the general crudity and imperfect 
concoction of the bulk of the composition. It is however, be- 
yond all question, the work of a man of great genius ; and if he 
would only digest his flatter a little more carefully, and some- 
what concentrate the potent spirit of poetry which he has here 
poured abroad so lavishly in its unrectified state, we have no 
doubt that he might produce something that would command 
universal admiration, and not merely confirm, but extend the 
groat fame he has already acquired* 

MMalwia ft** 

*77 ^7 - -■ • 7 * 77 5 
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Art. II. 1. Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons of this Country, 
occasioned hy the Bill now in the House of Commons , for Con- 
solidating and Amending the haws relating to Prisons; with 
some Remarks on the Practice oj looting to the Task-Master 
of a Prison rather than to the Chaplain for the Reformation of 
Ojfendets; and of purchasing the Work qf those whom the Law 
has condemned to Hard Labour as a Punishment , by allowing 
thnn to spend a Portion of their Earnings during their Impri- 
sonment . By Geoiu^l Holjord, Esq. M. P. Rivington. 
1821. 

2. Gurney on Prisons . Constable & Co. 1819. 

iS* Report of Society for Bettering the Condition of Prisons • 
Beasley. 1820. 

THiiere are, in every county in England, large public schools, 
maintained at the expense of the county, for the encourage- 
ment of proli gacy and vice, and for providing a proper succes- 
sion ofhousebreakers, profligates and thieves. They are schools, 
loo, conducted without the smallest degree of partiality or favour ; 
there being no man (however mean his birth, or obscure his 
situation) who may not easily procure admission to them. The 
moment any young person evinces the slightest propensity for 
these pursuits, he is provided with food, clothing, and lodging, 
and put to his studies under the most accomplished thieves and 
cut-tnroats the county can supply. There is not, to be sure, a 
formal arrangement of lectures after the mavmer of our Univer- 
sities ; but the petty larcenous stripling, being left destitute of 
every species of employment, and locked up with accomplished 
villains as idle os himself, listens to their pleasant narrative of 
successful crimes, and pants for the hour of freedom, that he 
may begin the same bold and interesting career. 

This is a perfectly true picture of the prison establishments of 
many counties in England, and was so, till very lately, of almost 
all; and the effects so completely answered the design, that ill 
the year 1818, * there were committed to the jails of the United 
Kingdoms, more than one hundred and seven thousand per* 
sons I * a number supposed to be greater than that of all the 
commitments iH the otner kingdoms of Europe put together. 

The bodily treatment of prisoners has been greatly improved 
since the time of Howard. There is still, however, much to 
do | and the attention of good and humane people hi s betfri * 


* .Report of Prison Society, siv, k 
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lately called to tlunr btatc of moral discipline. 

It is inconceivable to what a spirit of party this has given 
birth ; — all the ft t and sleek people, — the enjoyere,— the mump- 
binius, and * well as we are* people?, arc perfectly outrageo ns 
at being compelled to do their duty; and to sacrifice time and 
money to the lower orders of mankind. Their first resource 
• was, to deny all the facts which weie brought forward lor the 
purposes of amendment; and the Alderman’s sar&ism of the 
Turkey carpet in jails, was bandied from one hard-hearted anil 
fat-witted gentleman to another : But the advocates of prison- 
improvement are men in earnest — not playing at religion, but 
of deep feeling, and of indefatigable industry in charitable pur- 
suits. Mr Buxton went in company with men of the most irre- 
proachable veracity; and found, in the heart of the metropolis* 
and in a prison of which the very Turkey carpet Alderman was 
an official visitor, scenes of horror, filth and cruelty, which 
would have disgraced even the interior of a slave-ship. 

This dislike of innovation proceeds sometimes from the dis- 
gust excited by false humanity, canting hypocrisy, and silly 
enthusiasm. It proceeds also from a stupid and indiscriminate 
horroi of change, whether of evil for good, or good for evil. 
There is also much parLy spirit in these matters. A good deal 
of these humane projects and institutions originate from Dissent- 
ers. The plunderers of the public, the jobbers, and those who 
sell themselves to some great man, who sells himself to a great- 
er, all scent, from afar, the danger of political change — are sen- 
sible that the correction of one abuse may lead to that of an- 
other — feel uneasy at any visible operation of public spirit and 
justice — hate and tremble at a man who exposes and rectifies 
abuses from a sense of .duty— and think, if such things arc 
suffered to be, that their candle-ends and cheese-parings arc no 
longer safe: And these sagacious persons, it must be said for 
them, arc not very wrong in this feeling. Providence, which 
has denied to them all that is great and good, has given them 
a fine tact for the preservation of their plunder: — Their real 
enemy is the spirit of inquiry — the dislike of wrong—the love of 
right— -and the courage and diligence which are the concomi- 
tants of these virtues. When once this spirit is up, it may be 
as well directed to one abuse as another. To say you must not 
torture a prisoner with bad air and bad food, and to say you 
must not tai|t me without my consent, or that of my representa- 
tive, are both emanations of the same principle, occurring to 
th$ tome sort ot understanding, congenial to the same disposi- 
tion, published, protected, and enforced by the sgme qualities* 
This ft is that really excites the horror against Mrs i ry, Mr 
vo j.. xxxv. kq.70. T 
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Gurney, Mr Bonnet, and Mr Buxton. Alarmists such as w c 
have described, have no particular wish that prisons should be 
dirty, jailors cruel, or prisoners wretched ; they care little about 
such matters either way ; bur all their malice and meanness is 
called up into action when they see secrets brought to light, and 
abuses giving way before the diffusion of intelligence, and the 
aroused feelings of justice aiul compassion. As for us, we have 
neither love of change, nor fear of it ; but a love of what is just 
and wise, as far as we are able to find it out. In this spirit wc 
shall oiler a few observations upon Prisons, and upon the Pub- 
lications hi foie u*. 

The new law should keep up the distinction between Jails and 
Houses ot Coriection. One of each should exist in every coun- 
t), cither at a distance from each other, or in such a state of 
juxtaposition, that they might be under the same governor. To 
the jail, should be committed all persons accused of capital of- 
fences, whose trials would come oil at the Assizes; — to the house 
of correction, all offenders whose cases would be cognisable at 
tho Quarter- sessions. Sentence of imprisonment in the house 
of correction, alter trial, should carry with it hard labour; — 
sentence of imprisonment in the jail, after trial, should imply 
an exemption from compulsory labour. There should bo no 
compulsory labour in jails — only in houses 6f correction. In 
using the terms Jail and House of Correction, we shall always 
attend to these distinctions. Prisoners for trial should not only 
not be compelled to labour, but they should have every indul- 
gence shown to them compatible with safety. No chains — 
much better diet than they commonly have— all possible access 
to their friends and relations — and means of earning money if 
they chuse it. The broad and obvious distinction between pri- 
soners before and after trial, should constantly be attended to ; 
to violate it is gross tyranny and cruelty* 

The jails for men and women should be so far separated, that 
nothing could be seen or heard from one to the other. The men 
should be divided into two classes ; 1 s/,' those who are not yet tri- 
ed those who are tried and convicted. The first class should 
be omded into those who are accused as misdemeanants and as fef* 
Ions ; and each of these into first misdemeanants and second mis* 
demcanantb, men of better and worse character and the atffae 
with felons. The second class * hould be divided into, tit/ {iertofetf 
condemntd to death ; 2d, persons condemned for tl’atspbit^tiOn ; 
Sdly, first class of confined, or men of the best'ChitfsCtt* nntftfr 
sentence of confinement ; Uhly, second confined, otfVW&i of worse 
character under sentence of confinement. To these are to be 
fgg|8a, separate places for king’s evidence, * boys, lunatics, ahd 
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places for the first reception of prisoners, before they cam be 
examined and classed : — a chapel, hospital, yards, and work- 
shops for such as are willing to work. 

The classifications in jails will then be as follows. 

Mm. before Trial. Men after Trial. 

, 1 si, Misdemeanants. Sentenced to death. 

2d, Ditto. Ditto transportation, 

1st,' Felons. 1st, Confined. 

‘ } 1Ad, Ditto. 2d, Confined. 

Other Divisions in a Jail* ,, : 

King’s Evidence. >.\ fi 

Criminal Lunatics.^ ..^^v , 

Boys. ‘ ,rr . -m 

Prisoners on their first reception. - . 

And the same divisions for Women. 

But there is a division still more important than any of these; 
and that is, a division into much smaller numbers than are 
gathered together in prisons: — 40, SO, and even 70 and 30 fel- 
Ions, are often placed together in one yard, and live together for 
months previous to their trial. Any classification ol* o lienees, 
while there is such a multitude living togeth^ of one class, is 
perfectly nugatory and ridiculous; no character can . escape 
from corruption gpd extreme vice in such a school. The law 
ought to be peremptory against the, confinement of more than 
fifteen persons together of the same c^s. .-Unless some measure 
of this kind is resorted to, all reformation im prisons is impossi- 
ble. * v - 

. A verv great, and a very neglected object in prisons, is Diet, 
There should be, in every jad and house of correction; four 
sorts of diet; 1st, Bread and water; 2dty, Common prison 
diet, to bo settled by the magistrates ; 3dly, Best prison diet, to 
be settled by ditto; 4 thly, Free diet, from whkhspirituous liquors 
altogether, and fermented liouors iti exces%^^ excluded^ All 
prisoners, before trial, should be allowed best prison diet,, and 
fee upon free, diet, if they could afford it. Every sentence for 
imprisonment should expressly mention to which diet thepri^ 
goner is confined; and no other diet should be, on any account, 
ajfowedtosuch prisoner afterjhis sentence* Nothing cun be sc* 
pr^posfofpus, and criminally careless, ns the way in which per- 
s<ms confined upon sentence are suffered to live in prisons. 
Misdemeanants, who have money in their pnekem, may be seen 

1 ,IMI 1 ■■ '< /, .» 

■■ * ■ We should muck prefer solitary imprisonment* but arc at present- 
speaking of the regulations in jails where that system is excluded. 

. T 2 
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in many of our prisons with fish, buttered vea], mmp steaks, 
and every kind of luxury; and as the practice prevails of al- 
lowing them to purchase a pint of ale each, the rich prisoner 
purchases many pints of tile, in the name of his poorer brethren, 
and drinks them himself. A jail should be a place of punish- 
ment, from which men recoil with horror — a place of real suf- 
fering, painful to the memory, terrible to the imagination : But' 
if men can live idly, and live luxuriously, in a clean, well-aired, 
well-warmed, spacious habitation, is it any wonder that they set 
the law at defiance, and brave that magistrate who restores 
them to ihcir former luxury and ease ? There are a set of meu 
well known to jaijprs, called Family-men> who are constantly re- 
turning to jail, and wJjc^ov>y be said to spend the greater part 
of their life there, — up 4o the time when they are hanged. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before Select Committee on Gaols* 

‘ Mr William Beeby, Keeper of the Ne to Clcrltcnwdl P>ison>+— 
Have } r ou many prisoners that return to you on re-commitment ? A 
vast number ; some of them are frequently discharged in the morn- 
ing, and I have them back pgain in the evening ; or they have been 
discharged in the evening, and I have had them back again in die 
morning. ’ — Evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1919, p. 278. 

4 Fkancis Const, Esq. Chairman if the Middlesex Quarter-ses- 
sions. — Has that opinion been confirmed by any conduct you have 
observed in prisoners that have cpme before you for trial ? I only 
Judge from the opposite thing, that, going into a place where they 
can be idle, and well protected from any inconveniences of the wea- 
ther, and other things that -poverty is open to, they are not amended 
at all ; they laugh at it frequently, and desire to go to the House of 
Correction. Once or twice, in the earfy part of the winter, upon 
sending a prisoner for two months, he has asked, whether he could 
not stay longer, or words to that effect : It is an insulting way of 
saying they like it. ’ — Evidence before the Committee qf the House of 
Commons in 1819, p. 285. 

The fact is, that a thief is a very dainty gentleman* Male por- 
ta cito ddahtntur. He docs not rob to lead a life of mortifica- 
tion and self-denial. The difficulty of controlling his appetites, in 
all probability, first led him to expenses which made him a 
thief to support them. Having lost character, and become des- 
perate, bn orders crab and lobster and veal outlets at it public 
house, while a poor labourer is refreshing himself w$U bread 
and cheese, live most vulnerable pan of a thief « Mi*belly ; 
and there is nothing he feels more bitterly- in than 

a long Course of watergruel and flour-puddings. * ft 1$ a mere 
lOihckery of punishment to say, that such a Wsdi Aall spend hia 
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money in luxurious viands, and sit down to dinner with fetters 
on his feet* and fried pork in his stomach. 

Restriction to diet in prisons is still more necessary, when it 
16 remembered, that it is impossible to avoid making a prison, 
in some respects, more eligible than the home of a culprit. It 
is almost always more spacious, cleaner, better ventilated, belter 
*warmed. AH these advantages arc inevitable on the side of the 
prison. The means, therefore, that remain of making a prison 
a disagreeable place, are not to be neglected ; and of these, none 
are more powerful than the regulation of diet. If this is ne- 
glected, the meaning of sentencing a man to prison will be this— 
and it had better be put in these words — 

« Prisoner at the Bar, you are fairly convicted, by a Jury of 
your couutry, of having ieloniously stolen two pigs, the proper* 
ty of Stephen Muck, farmer. The Court having taken into 
consideration the frequency and enormity of this offence, and 
the necessity of restraining it with the utmost severity of pu* 
nishment, do order and adjudge, that you be confined for six 
months in an house, larger, better, better ailed, and warmer 
than your own, in company with 20 or SO j^ning persons, in as 
good health and spirits as yourself. You need do no work; 
and you may have any thing for breakfast, dinner and supper, 
you can buy. In passing this sentence, the Court hope that 
your example will be a warning to others; and that evil dispos- 
ed persons will perceive, from your suffering, tliut the laws of 
their country are not to be broken wifh impunity. * 

As the diet, according to our plan, is always to be a part of 
the sentence, a Judge will, of course, consider the nature of the 
offence for which the prisoner is committed, as well as the qua- 
lity of the prisoner : And we have before stated, that* all pri- 
soners, before trial, should be upon the best prison diet, and 
unrestricted as to what they could purchase, always avoiding 
intemperance. 

These gradations of diet being fixed in all prisons, and these 
definitions of Jail and House of Correction being adhered to, 
the punishment of imprisonment may be apportioned with the 
greatest nicety, either by the statute, or at the discretion of the 
Judfjfo jf the law chooses to give him that discretion. There 

imprisonment for different degrees of time. 

Imprisonment solitary, or in company, or in darkness. 

In tails without labour. 

In houses of correction, with labour. 

Imprisonment with diet on bread and water. 

Imprisonment wifh common prison diet. 
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Imprisonment with best prison diet. 

Imprison^^rit with free diet. 

TEvery sentence of the Judge should state diet, as well as light 
or darkness, time, place, solitude, society, labour or ease; and 
wc are strongly of opinion, that the punishment in prisons 
should be sharp and snort. We would, in most cases, give as 
much of solitary confinement as would not injure mens’ minds, 
and as much of bread and water diet as would not injure their 
bodies. A return to prison should be contemplated with horror 
— horror, not excited by the ancient filth, disease, and extortion 
of jails ; but by calm, well-regulated, well-watched austerity 
— by the gloom and sadness wisely and intentionally thrown 
over such an abode. Six weeks of such sort of imprisonment 
would be much more efficacious than as many months of jolly 
company and veal cutlets. 

It appears, by. the Times newspaper of the 24th of June 1821, 
that $wo persons, a man and his wife, were committed at the 
Surrey Sessions for three years. If this county jail is bad, to 
three years of idleness and good living — if it is a manufacturing 
jail, to three years of regular labour, moderate living, and accu- 
mulated gains. They arc committed, principally for a warning to 
others, partly for their own good. Would not these ends have 
been much more effectually answered, if they had been com- 
mitted, for nine months, to solitary cells upon bread and water, 
the first and last month in* dark ceils ? If this is too severe, then 
lessen the duration still more, and give them more light days, 
and fewer dark ones; but we are convinced the whole good 
sought may be better obtained in much shorter periods than are 
now resorted to. 

For the purpose of making jails disagreeable, the prisoners 
should remain perfectly alone all night, if itis not thought pro- 
per to render their confinement entirely solitary during the 
whole period of their imprisonment- Prisoners dislike this — 
and therefore it should be dope; it would make their residence 
in jails more disagreeable, and render them unwilling to return 
there. At present, eight, or ten women sleep in a room with a 
good fire, pass the night in sound sleep or pleasant conversa- 
tion ; and this is called <#i>J(inemen$ in a prison. A prison is a 
place where men, after trial, and sentence, should be made ^un- 
happy bp public lawful; enactments, not so severe as ^ injafe 
the soundness of mind or body. If this is not done, prjaons^are 
a mere invitation to the lower classes to wade, through felony 
and. larceny, to better accommodations than (4^y carMpro<mre at 
home r^And here, as it appears to us, is the im^dt^<^>the many 
excellent men who busy themselves (and wisely as^huinanely 
5 
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busy themselves) about prisons. Their first object ; $cems to be 
the reformation of the prisoners, not the reformation of the pub- 
lic; whereas the. first object should he, the discomfort arid dis- 
content of their prisoners ; that they should become a warning, 
feci unhappy, and resolve never to act £o again as to put them- 
selves in the same predicament ; and then as much reformation 
* as is compatible with this, the better. If a man says to himself, 
this prison is a comfortable place, while he says to the chaplain 
or the visitor, that he will come there no more, we confess we 
have no great confidence in his public declaration ; but if lie 
says, * tills is a place of misery and sorrow, you shall not catch mo 
here again, ’ there is much reason to believe he will be as good 
as his word ; and he then becomes (which is of much more con- 
sequence than his own reformation) a warning to others. Henqe 
it is we object to that spectacle of order and decorum — carpen- 
ters in one shop, taylors in another, weayers in a third, sitting 
down to a meal by ring of bell, and receiving a regular portion 
of their earnings. We are afraid it is better than real life on 
the other side of the wall, or so very little worse, that nobody 
will have any Tear to encounter it. In Bury jail, which is con- 
sidered as a pattern jail, the prisoners under sentence of con- 
finement are allowed to spend their weekly earnings (two, three, 
and four shillings per week) in fish, tobacco, and vegetables; 
so states the jailer in his examination before the House of Com- 
mons r-nnd we have no doubt it is well meant; but is it punish- 
ment? We tyerc ntost struck, in reading die Evidence of the 
Jail Committee before the House of Commons, with the opi- 
nions of the jailer of the Devizes jail, and with the practice of 
the Magistrates who superintend it. * 

? Mr T. Brutton, Governor of the Gaol at Devizes*— -Does this 
confinement in solitude make prisoners more averse to return to pri- 
son ? J.th’udc it docs. — Does it make a strong impression upop 
them ? J J^ave no doubt of it. — Does it make them more obedient 
and, orderly while in gaol ? I have no doubt it does,— Do you con- 
sider it the most effectual punishment you can maker use of? , I dd. 
_Do you thiiik It has a greater effect upon the minds of prisoners, 
"than any apprehensions dr personal punishment ? * I have ho doubt of 
it. — Have you riny dark cells for the punishment of refractory pri- 
soners ? I have — Do you find it necessary occasionally to use 
them?* Vety seldom.— Have you, 1 in any instance, been obliged tb 
list* the dark ceil,' in the <$asfc of the same' prisoner, twice ? Only oh 
env occasion, i think. — What length of time is it necessary to confine 

:Tf — 

* s The Wincbest&r and Devizes jails seem to us to be conducted 
■upon better principles than any other, though even these are by no 
fseazu/what jaUsshaukLhe. . ‘ 
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a refractory prisoner jto bring him to his senses ? Less than one day* 
—Do you think* it essential, for the purpose of keeping up the disci- 
pline of the prison, that you should have it in yoor power to have re* 
course to thfe punishment of dark cells? I do; 1 consider punish* 
ment in a dark cell for one day, has a greater efiept upon a prisoner 
than to keep hiip on bread and water for a month. — Evidence before 
the Committee of' the House of Commons in 1819, p. 859. 

Tlje evidence of the Governor of Glocester jail is to the same 
effect. 

4 Mr Thomas Cunningham, Keeper gf Glocester GW.— Do you 
attribute the want of those certificates entirely to the neglect of en- 
forcing the means of solitary confinement ? I do most certainly. 
Sometimes, where a certificate has not been granted, and a prisoner 
lias brought a certificate of good behaviour for one year, Sir George 
and the Committee ordered one pound or a guinea from the charity. 
— Does that arise from your apprehension that the prisoners have not 
been equally reformed, or only from the want of the means of ascer- 
taining such reformation ? It is for want of not knowing ; and we 
cannot asceitain it, fiom their working in numbers. — They may be 
reformed Yes, but wc have not the means of ascertaining it. There 
is one thing I do which is not provided by the rules, and which is the 
only thing in which I deviate from the rules. When a man is com- 
mitted for a month, I never gi\e him any work; he sits in solitude, 
and walks in the yard by himself for air , he has nq other food but 
his bi ead and water, except twice a week a pint of peas soup. I 
never knew an instance of a man coming m a second time, who had 
been committed for a month. I have done that for these seventeen 
of eighteen years. — What has been the result ? They dread so much 
coming in again. If a man is committed for six weeks, we give him 

work Do you apprehend that solitary confinement for a month, 

without employment, is the most beneficial means of working re- 
form ? 1 conceive it is. — Can it operate as the means of reforai, any 
more than it operates as a system of punishment ? ft is only for 
amall offences they commit for a month. — Would not the same effect 
be produced by corporal punishment ? Corporal punishment may be 
absolutely necessary sometimes ; but I do not think corporal punish- 
ment would reform them so much as solitary confinements— Would 
not severe corporal punishment have the satne effect ? No, it would 
harden them more than any thing else.— Do you think benefit is de- 
rived from the opportunity of rejection afforded by solitary confine- 
ment ? Yes. — And very low diet also ? Yes/ — Evidence before the, 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1819, p. 391. 

\\ f e irfljbt quote also the evidence of the Governor of JJofdey 
jail. 

* Mr William Stoues, Governor of the Ilqvse of Con&fion 
Iforstey.-fDo you observe any difference in the conduct of prisoners 
who 3*6 employed, and those who have no etnplaymqflt ? Vos, a 
g<^§ deal ; I look upon it, from wjiat judgment $ Cali form, and I 
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have been a long while in it, that to take a prisoner and discipline 
him according to the rules as the law allows, and if he have no work* 
that that man goes through more punishment in one month, than a 
man who is employed and receives a portion of his labour thrge 
months ; hut still 1 should like to have employment, because a great 
number of times I took men away, who have been in the habit ot 
•earning sixpence a week to buy a loaf, and put them in solitary con- 
finement $ and the punishment is a great deal more without work, 
— Which of the prisoners, those that have been employed, or those 
unemployed, do you think would go out of the prison the better 
men ? I think, that let me have a prisoner, and I never treat any 
one with severity, any further than that they should be obedient, and 
to let them see that I will do my duty, I have reason to believe, that, 
if a prisoner is committed under my care, or any other man's care, to 
a house of correction, and he has to go under the discipline of the 
law, if he is in for the value of a month or six weeks, that man is in 
a great deal better state than though he stays for six months ; he 
gets hardened by being in so long, from one month to another. -IrtiW 
are speaking now of solitude without labour; do you think he would 
go out better, if he had been employed during the month you speak 
of? Iso, nor half ; because I never task those people, in order that 
they should not say I force them to do more than they are able, that 
they should not slight it ; for, if they perform any thing in the 
bounds of reason, I never find fault with them : The prisoner who 
employed, his time passes smooth and comfortable, and he has a pror 
portion of his earnings, and he can buy additional diet; but ifheh&l 
wo labour, and kept under the discipline of the prison, it is a right 
piece of punishment to go through. Which of the two should yo$ 
think most likely to return immediately to habits of labour on their 
own account? The dispositions of all men are not alike; but my 
opinion is this, if they are kept and disciplined according to the rules 
of the prison, and Iiave no labour, that one month will do more than 
six ; I am certain, that a man who is kept there without labour once,, 
prill not be very ready to come there again . — Evidence before ih& 
Committee of tiie House of Commons, pp. 398-9* 

Mr Gurney and, Mr Buxton both lay a great*stress upon th$ 
quiet and cont^pt of prisoners, upon their subordination and xbe 
absence all plans of escape; bill where the happiness of 
prisoners is eo much consulted, we should be much more ap- 
prehensive of a conspiracy to break into, than to break Out of, 
prison. The mob oqtside may, indeed, eiivy the wicked ones 
within.;, but the felon who lias left, perhaps, a scolding wife, a 
battered cottage, and six starving children, has no disposition to 
escape from regularity, sufficient food, employment which saves 
liini monfey, Warmth, ventilation, cleanliness, and civil treatment. 
T.^he^isymptoftHs, upon which these respectable and excellent 
mep jay sbtihucb stress, are by no m can spr oofs to us tlud pfi* 
sons are placed upon the best possible footing. . ‘ * , 
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The Governor -of Bury jail, as well as Mr Gurney* insist 
much ttpotf the few prisoners who return to the jail a second 
time, the mafctt&cturmg skill which theymequire there, and 
the complete reformation of manners, for which the prisoner 
has afterward* thanked him the governor; j But this is not the 
real criterion of the excellence of a jail, nor the principal rea- 
son why jails were instituted- The great point is* not the a- ' 
verage recurrence of the sabie prisoners ; but the paucity, or 
frequency' of commitments, upon the whole. Y«u may make a 
jail such an admirable place of education, that it may cease to 
be infamous to go there. Mr Holford tells us (and a very cu- 
rious anecdote it is), that parents actually accuse their children 
falsely of crimes, in order to get them into the Philanthropic 
Charity ! and that it is consequently a rule with the Governors 
of that Charity* never to receive a child upon the accusation of 
the parents alone. But it is quite obvious what the next step 
wifi be, if the parents cannot get their children in by fibbing. 
They will take good care that the child is really qualified for 
the Philanthropic, by impelling him to those crimes which are 
the passport to so good an education. 

* If, on the contrary, the offender is to be punished simply by 
being placed in a prison, where he is to be well lodged, well clothed, 
and well fed, to be instructed in reading and writing, to receive a 
moral and religious education, and to be brought up to a trade ; and 
if this prison is to be within the reach of the parents, so that they 
may occasionally visit their child, and have the satisfaction of know- 
ing, from time to time, that all these advantages are conferred upon 
him, and that he is exposed to no hardships, although the confine- 
ment and the discipline of the prison may be irksorpe to the boy ; 
yet the parents may be apt to congratulate themselves on having got 
hitn off their hands into so good a birth, anc} may be considered by 
other parents as having drawn a prize in the iotter}' of human life by 
their son’s conviction. This reasoning is not theoretical, but is found- 
ed in some degree upon experience. Those who have bpen in the 
habit of attending the Committee of the Philanthropic Society know, 
that parents have often accural their children of primes falsely* or 
have exaggerated their realinDflences, for the 'sake of inducing that 
Society to take them ; and so frequent has, been this practice* that it 
is a rule with those who, manage that Institution, never to receive an 
object upon the representation of its parents, unless supported t by o- 
ther. etrong testimony. pp. 

It is^uite obvious that* if men were tp appear again, six 
months after t^hey were banged, handsomer* richer* #nd more 
plump than before execution, the gallows would oeaie to be an 
object of terror. But here are men who comb- out of jail/ 
Old say, * Look at us, we can read and write, we can make 
baskets and shoes, and we went in ignorant of every thing; and 
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we have learnt to do without strong liquors, and have tuo longer 
any objection to work ; and we did work in the jail, and have 
saved money, and here it is . 9 What is there of terror and de- 
triment in all this ? and how are crimes to be lessened if they 
are thus rewarded ? Of schools there cannot be too many. Peni- 
tentiaries, in the hands of wise men, may be rendered excellent 
‘institutions; but a prison must be a prison— a place of sorrow 
and -wailing ; which should be entered with horror, and quitted 
with earnest resolution never to return to such misery ; with that 
deep impression, in short, of the evil, which breaks out into per- 
petual warning and exhortation to others. This great point ef- 
fected, all other reformation must do the greatest good. 

There are some very sensible observations upon this point in 
Mr Holford’s book, who upon the whole has, we think, best 
treated the subject of prisons, and best understands them. 

‘ In former times, men were deterred from pursuing the road that 
Jed to a prison, by the apprehension of encountering there disease 
and hunger, of being loaded with heavy irons, and of remaining with- 
out clothes to cover them, or a bed to lie on ; we have done no more 
than what justice required in relieving the inmates of a prison from 
these hardships ; but there is no reason that they should be freed 
from the fear of all other sufferings and privations : And I hope that 
those whose duty it is to take up the consideration of these subjects, 
will see, that in Penitentiaries, offenders should be subjected to se- 
parate confinement, accompanied by such work as may be found 
consistent with that system of imprisonment ; that in Gaols or Houses 
of Correction, they should perform that kind of labour which the 
law has enjoined ; and that, in prisons of both descriptions, instead 
of being allowed to cater for themselves, they should be sustained 
by such food as the rules and regulations of the establishment should 
have provided for them : in short, that prisons should be considered 
as places of punishment, and not as scenes of cheerful industry, 
where a compromise must be made with the prisoner’s appetites to 
make hitri do the compion work of a journeyman or manufacturer, 
and the labours of the spinning-wheel and the loom must be alleviate 
ed by indulgence. ’ * 


* * That I am guilty of no exaggeration in thus' describing a prison 
conducted upon the principles now coming into fashion, Will be evi- 
dent to any person who, wrU turn to the latter part of the article, 
“ Penitentiary, Millbank, Mr Buxton'S Book on Prisons. He there 
atates whtft passed in^convetsation between himself and the Gover- 
nor of Bury gaol, (which gaol, by the by, he praises as one of the 
three best prisons he has ever seen, and strongly recommends to our 
imitation at Millbank.) Having observed^ , that the Governor of 
Bury gaol had mentioned his having counted 34 spinnipg-whoolf 
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This k good sound sense ; and it is a pity that it is preceded 
by the imual nonsense about c the tide of ' blasphemy and sedition . ’ 
If Mr Holfdrd S* m observer of tides a&d currents, whence 
comes it tbailte observes only those which set#ne way ? Whence 
comes it that he says nothing of the tides of canting and hypo* 
crisy,. which are flowing with such rapidity ? — of abject political 
baseness and sycophancy— of the disposition, so prevalent a- 
nxong Englishmen, to sell their conscience and their country to 
the Marquis of Londonderry for a living for the second son— 
or a silk gown for the nephew — or for a frigate for my brother 
the captain ? How comes our loyal carperi&t to forget all these 
sorts of tides ? 

There is a great confusion, as the law now stands, in the go* 
vernment of jails. The Justices are empowered, by several 

full activity when lie left that gaol at 5 o’clock in the morning on 
the preceding day, Mr Buxton proceeds as follows — “ After he had 
seen the Millbank Penitentiary, I asked him what would he the con- 
sequence, if the regulations theft used were adopted by him?" 
44 The consequence would be ” he replied, “ that every wheel would 
be stopped. ” Mr Buxton then adds, 44 I would not be considered as 
supposing that die prisoners will altogether refuse to work at Mill- 
bank — they will work during the stated hours ; but the present in- 
centive being wanting, the labour will, I apprehend, be languid and 
desultory. ” I shall not, on my part, undertake to say that they will 
do as much work as will be done in those prisons in which work is 
the primary object ; btft, besides the encouragement of the portion of 
earnings laid up for them, they know that diligence is among the 
qualities that will recommend them to the mercy of the Crown, and 
that the want of it is, by the rules and regulations of the prison, an 
offence to be punished. The Governor of Bury gaol, who hr a very 
intelligent man, must have spoken hastily, in his eagerness to sup- 
port his own system, and did not, I conceive, give himself credit 
for as much po^e^ and authority in his prison as he really possesses. 
It is to W%oifr<k!r&l at, that the keepers of prisons should like 
the new system : there is less trouble in the care of a manufactory 
than in that of a gaol ; but I am surprised, to find that so much re- 
liance is placed in argument on the declaration of some of these of- 
ficers, that the prisoners are quieter where their work is encouraged, 
by allowing them to spend a portion of their earnings. It may na- 
turally be expected, that offenders will be least discontented, and 
consequently least turbulent, where theta punishment is lightest, or 
where* to **se Mr Buxton’s own words, “ by making labour productive of 
comforter convenience, you do much towards rendering it. agreeable 
hut ij&ft be permitted to doubt, whether these are the prisons of 
ffhichlnen will live in most dr^ad, * — Holford , pp#.78-80- 
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statute^ to make subordinate regulations for foe* government of 
the jails; and the Sheriff supersedes those regulations. Their 
respective jurisdictions and powers should be clearly arranged. 

The female prisoners should be under the care of a Matron, 
with proper assistants. Where this is not thb case, the female 
part of the prison is often a mere brothel for the -turnkeys. Can 
any thing be so repugnant to all ideas of reformation, as a male 
turnkey visiting a solitary female prisoner? Surely, women 
can take care of women as effectually as men can take care of 
men ; or, at least, women can do so properly, assisted by men. 
This want of a matron is a very scaiulalous and immoral neglect 
in any prison system. 

The presence of female visitors, and instructors for the women, 
is so obviously advantageous and proper, that the offer of form- 
ing such an institution must be gladly and thankfully received 
by any body of magistrates. That they should feel any jealou- 
sy of such interference, is too absurd a supposition to be made 
or agreed upon. Such interference may not effect all that zea- 
lous people suppose it will effect ; but, if it does any good, it had 
better be. 

Irons should never be put upon prisoners before trial ; after 
trial, we cannot object to the humiliation and disgrace which 
irons and a particoloured prison dress occasion. Let them be a 
part of solitary confinement, and let the words * Solitary Con- 
finement, * in the sentence, imply permission to use them. The 
judge then knows what lie inflicts. * 

We object to the office of Prison Inspector, for reasons so 
very obvious, that it is scarcely necessary to enumerate them. 
The prison inspector would, of course, have a good salary ; that, 
in England, is never omitted. It is coually matter of course 
that he would be taken from among Treasury retainers ; and 
that he never would look at a prison. Every sort of attention 
should be paid to the religious instruction of these unhappy 
people; but the poor chaplain 1 should be paid a little better;*** 
ever y possible duty is expected from kim— and he has one hun- 
dred per annum. v 

: Whatever money is given to prisoners, should fee lodged 
with the governor for their benefit, to be applied as the visiting' 
magistrates point out — no other donations should be allowed or 
accepted. ^ * * »■ ' -w. 

If voluntary work before? trial, or compulsory work after trial r 
is the system of a prison, there should be a task-master ; and it 
should be remembered, that the principal object is not profit,; 

Wardsfnen, selected in each yard among the best of the pfi- 
soners^ are very serviceable.. If prisoners work, theyH&otofeif 
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work in silence* At all times, the restrictions upon seeing friends 
should be very severe ; and no food should be sent from friends. 

Our general system then is — that a prison should be a place 
of real punishment; but of known, enacted, measurcable, and 
measured punishment. A prisoner (not for assault, or refusing to 
pay parish dues, hut a bad felonious prisoner), should pass a part 
of his three months in complete darkness; the rest in complete 
solitude, pei haps in complete idleness, (for solitary idleness leads 
to repentance, idleness in company to vice.) He should be ex- 
empted from cold, be kept perfectly clean, have sufficient food 
to prevent hunger or illness, wear the prison dress and moderate 
iron have no communication with any body but the officers of 
the prison and the magistrates, and remain otherwise in the 
most perfect solitude. We strongly suspect this is the way m 
which a bad man is to be made afraid of prisons; nor do we 
think that he would be less inclined to receive moral and reli- 
gious instruction, than any one of seven or eight carpenters in 
jail, working at a common bench, receiving a patt of their earn- 
ings, and allowed to purchase with them the delicacies of the 
season. If this system is not lesorted to, the next best system 
is severe work, ordinary diet, no indulgences, and as much se- 
clusion and solitude as are compatible with work; — always re- 
marking, that pei lect sanity of mind and body are to be pre- 
served. 

To this system of severity in jails there is but one objection. 
The present duration of punishments was calculated for prisons 
conducted upon very different principles; — and if the discipline 
of prisons was rendered more strict, we are not sure that the du- 
ration of imprisonment would be pi actically shortened; and the 
punishments would then be quite atrocious and disproportioned. 
There is a very great disposition, both in Judges and Magis- 
trates, to increase the duration of imprisonment ; and, if that is 
done, it will be dreadful cruelty to increase the bitterness as w'ell 
as the time. Wc should think, for instance, six months solitary 
imprisonment to be a punishment of dreadful severity; but we 
find, from the House of Commons’ Report, that prisoner* are 
sometimes committed by county Magistrates for two years * of 
solitary confinement. And so it may be doubted, whether it is 
npl better to wrap up the rod in flannel, and make it a play- 
thing, nvit leully now is, than to sholv how it may be weilded 
with effectual severity. For the pupil, instead of giving one or 
two stripes, will whip his patient to death. But if this abuse 
were guarded against, the real way to improve would bfc, now 
- - 

House of Commons Report, 355. 
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toe have made prisons healthy and airy, to make them odious 
and austere— engines of punishment, and objects of terror. * 

In this age of charity and of prison improvement, there is one 
aid to prisoners W&jch appears to be wholly overlooked ; and 
that is, the mehns of regulating their defence, and providing 
them witnesses for their trial. A man is tried for murder, or 
for house-breaking or robbery, without a single shilling in his 
pocket. The nonsensical and capricious institutions of the Eng- 
lish law prevent him from engaging counsef to speak in his de- 
fence, if he had the wealth of Croesus ; but he has no money to 
employ even an attorney, or to procure a single witness, or to 
take out a subpoena. The Judge, we are told, is his counsel; — 
this is sufficiently absurd ; but it is not pretended that the Judge 
is his witness. He solemnly declares that he has three^r four 
wil nesses who could give a completely different colour to the 
transaction; but they arc 60 or 70 miles distant, . working for 
their daily bread, and have no money for such a journey, nor 
for the expense of a residence of some days in an Assize town. 
They do not know even the time of the Assize, nor the inodes 
of tendering their evidence if they could come. When every 
thing is so well marshalled against him on the opposite side, it 
would be singular if an innocent mail, with such an absence of 
all means of defending himself, should not occasionally be hanged 
or transported ; and accordingly we believe that such things have 
happened. * Let any man, immediately previous to the Assizes, 
visit the prisoners for trial, and see the many wretches who are 
to answer to the most serious accusations, without one penny to 
defend themselves. If it appeared probable, upon inquiry, that 

* frrom the Clonmell Advertiser it appears, that John Brien, aim 
Captain Wheeler, was found guilty of murder at the late assize/s for 
the county* of Waterford. Previous to his execution he made the 
following confession. 

‘ I now again most solemnly aver, in the presence of that God by 
whom Pwili soon be judged, and who secs the secrets of my heart, 
that only three, viz. Morgan Brien, Patrick Brien, and my unfortu- 
nate selt> committed the horrible crimes of murder and burning at 
Ballygarron, and that the four unfortunate then who have before suf- 
fered for. them, were not in the smallest degree accessary to them. 
I have been the cause for which >they have innocently suffered death. 
I have contracted a debt of justice with thero~and the 'only and least 
restitution I can make then!) is thus publicly, solemnly* and; with 
death before my eyes, to acquit their memory of any guilt in the 
crimes for which I shall deservedly suffer ! ! I . Philanthropist , Ao>. 6, 
268. 

Pcreunt et imputantur. 
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these poor creatures had important evidence which they could 
not bring into Court for want of money, would it not be a wise 
application of compassionate funds, to give them this fair chance 
of establishing their innocence ? It seems to us no bad finale 
of the pious labours of those who guard the poor from ill treat- 
ment during their imprisonment, to take care that they are not 
unjustly hanged at the expiration of the term. 


Art. III. Substance of Lectures on the Ancient Greeks , and o?i 
the Itcvival of Greek Learning in Europe . By the late 
Andrew Daleel, A. M. F. R. S. E. Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh.. 2 Vols. pp. 904. Constable 
& Co., Edinburgh. 

T here is not a wider difference in all nature, than between 
those who read to learn, and those who consume their 
whole lives and opportunities in learning to read. Yet there 
are no two classes of beings more constantly confounded with 
each other. The world often makes the mistake, — and the 
parties in question always. Tlx* merest hacks and drudges in 
the cause, — those who tussle for the goat’s-wool, — the Stocks 
;md Bardi of alternate annotation, — the lords of Antispast and 
friends to Double-dochmee, — the running footmen who are 
meant to clear the path, but oftencr stumble and incumber it,-— 
are always, like Pussy’s master in the fairy-tale, endeavouring 
to play the Marquis; and, by dint of large words and local 
knowledge, too frequently succeed. 

It is deplorable that this should be the case; but it need not 
astonish us. So much importance attaches to preliminary dis- 
cipline, when it is to lead to noble ends, — it is so essential ti» 
make the basis sound if you would have the superstructure beau- 
tiful,— that our eyes are sometimes fixed upon initial operations, 
and mistake for architects the spade and dibble-men, who are 
only set to grub round the bottom of die fabric from their sheer 
^capability for rising higher. , Thus pedantry grows famous, 
and impotence looks strong ; while real learning and genuine 
vigour are hardly recognised, or stinted of their praise* 

xhis stain has adhered, with peculiar tenacity, to the de- 
parting of Classical Literature. During the first dawnings of 
returning light which broke in upon the ages of darkness; 
•i— when an Aretinus or Chrysoloras in one quarter, were reco- 
vering for an astonished world the sublimity of Homer and the 
fetamignee of Cicero, — and Erigena, the Scot, ia another, was 
Idt^SUng the torch of science on the banks of the bis $— it was 
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na t ur al enough that the merits of comment, conjecture and 
tr anscr iption, and all the turns and varieties of verbal criti- 
cism, should be rated far beyond their worth. Words, for the 
time, were of more actual value than things -every page, e- 
very sentence, that bore the impress of antiquity, brought a 
fresh accession of light, and a new stimulant of ambition to 
•mankind. There was an impulse of universal improvement 
which letters accelerated instead of retarding. Even in those 
days, Barlaamus trained the genius of Petrarch, — Leontius was 
the teacher of Boccace, — and the grammatical writings of Gaza 
teemed with truths, which were to instruct and benefit, at a 
later epoch, the philosophic author of Hermes. Men much 
inferior to these enjoyed a great, though transient, reputation. 
That a being of the same form and dimensions as themselves 
should know a gamma from s tau , — decipher manuscripts, 
and unriddle contractions, — formed the wonder and delight' of 
crowds. Unfortunately, the effects of such a state of things 
remained long after the cause had ceased to operate. The man- 
tle of the Scholiasts fell upon the Monks ; and they transmitted 
it, with all its virtue, to the pedants of future generations. 
Classical learning was long a species of hereditary slavery ; and 
the sons of the bondswoman gloried in their chains. It is under 
this sort of oppression that men forget the use of their under- 
standings : they are more solicitous tQ show what they kn<m than 
what they think ; — they reason from memory, and speak in quot- 
ation. And wherever the babble of vain and trifling criticism 
is still received as a current dialect, or the elaborate freaks of 
monkish or classical absurdity are recognised as legitimate ob- 

{ 'ects of veneration, we may rest assured that only too just a 
landle is afforded for the gibes of that scoffing race, who, 
struck with some of the monstrous follies that have grown out 
of Ancient Literature, have proceeded to decry it altogether, 
as wholly useless or irrational. 

It is very recently, indeed, that improved judgment and riper 
sense have been permitted to do away with some of these ex- 
crescences in the most celebrated nurseries of Ancient Learning. 
In that University, especially, which is considered as the peculiar 
patroness and, guardian of Classical Knowledge, a system of Edu- 
cation is at length pursued, bettor* calculated than any which hat 
hitherto been known, to attain the true end and object of the 
studies there encouraged; Even there, however, there are stiU 
left some vestigia tuns— some relics of imperfection or absurdity. 
Tberudiments of Mathematics are still the height of the student** 
attainment) and the barbarisms of the monkish logic have not yet 
beenhounded from the schools. But it must W conceded to y*» 
VOL. XX^V. NO. 7ft. U 
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ford, I hat Iior general course of classical instruction is now con- 
ducted on a very .ii6cral and enlightened plan. Conscious at last 
that it is hot the grand or nit! mate aim of Education to turn out. 
into the’ Wort^ sWal upon shoal of small conifnentators or lltc- ‘ 
rurv Gacfys, ahu that there something better In human know- 
ledge than even Bentley or Scaliger ever reached, the labours 1 
to form in her pupils, as far as classical tuition can do it, the 
elements of accomplished 'scholarship and liberal ambition. She 
may safely appeal to the public examinations for honours, as a 
striking lest of the justice of this eulogium. The Examiners 
are, in many instances, men of enlarged views and considerable 
talent : and the candidate for distinction must have something 
more than glossary learning or a iiiithful memory, to obtain the 
laurel at their hands. The dictates of Aristotle and Plato are 
no longer to be stated as authoritative truths the Examinee 
must have analysed their systems with a good deal of sceptical 
rigidity, compared them with the advanced state of Moral 
Science iti modern times, and prepared himself to point mil 
their inconsistencies and errors as well as their beauties. His 
views of Ancient History, in like manner, must not have been 
confined to a mere deglutition of dates and facts:— he must 
have philosophized upon the authors perused, and entered into 
the details of antiquity with somewhat of the spirit of political 
speculation. The general literature of Greece and Rome, to a 
pretty wide extent, must have been studied with similar views, 
— illustration, and a power of critical discernment, at least en 
passant, must be displayed ; and the student must evince that 
he has fell as well as understood. The chief merit of this sys- 
tem appears to be, that though industry must necessarily have 
been united with talent to ensure success, stupid industry will 
vefy rarely be successful. A young man who has carried olf 
the highest honours of the schools at Oxford, will not always 
be a finished scholar, and not often an Encyclopaedia of general 
information ; but he will be found with quite enough of critical 
scholarship for the most learned avocations, — with his mind in 
a.proper state of ferment and anxiety for further knowledge, — 
and with an expansion of intellect, and a maturity of taste^ 
wljichy less than twenty years ago, we might have looked for in 
vahi as the fruits pf University instruction. , 

If op*' readers coukl understand the thorough satisfaction 
with Wktfh we pay this tribute to the present state of classical 
discipline at Oxford, they would comprehend with ho\y much 
justice, wc have been sometimes accused of wishing ill to that ^ 
i^mjous pniverstf j> Even that malignant cl u In css wdiipfr for- 
?fte^]y v ,tQQk so much pains, first to misrepi esent, tpicftheu revile 
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our spirit towards the Body it continues to disgrace, might 
learn to blush for its poor -perversions and witless insincerity; 
Such faults as still adhere to a system so much improved, arc 
not to he denied with paltry equivocation, or defended with ob- 
stinate folly. They n\u>t be Reformed and none will hail, 
with greater joy than ourselves, the arrival of a time when we 
in ay admire without winking, and applaud without reserva- 
tion. 

It is under such an aspect as we have been describing, — so 
purged of pedantry, and so directed ro great and liberal ends, 
— that Classical Learning may hope to obtain a wider diffusion 
than it enjoys at present in our part of the Island, and that we 
can cordially and conscientiously wish to see it so diffused. As 
far as Roman Literature is concerned, Scotland has always 
maintained a very exalted character. Our Southern neigh- 
bours have few scholars who would have ranked with our la- 
mented Gregory, and not one name Lo match with Buchanan. 
But the higher and more hallowed fountains from which all 
Roman Literature flowed, have been less eagerly visited, and 
less carefully explored. Perhaps the reasons are obvious enough 
which have obstructed, and, comparatively speaking, prevented 
the progress of Greek Learning among us. They are to be 
found, partly in the nature of our Church Establishment, and 
partly in the forms of our Academical tuition. In England, 
the Church is the main support, and her munificent endow- 
ments form the final cause, of learning. A fair proficiency in 
Greek is required at the very entrance of her pale, —and then ; 
among her Stalls, and Mitres, and fat Benefices, and other 
comfortable things, the few which are every now and then be- 
stowed upon real merit and attainments, operate in a wide cir- 
cle as vouchers to Hope, and spurs to Industry. With us, on, 
the other hand, for wise reasons, and with effects, though in a 
different way, to the full as beneficial, the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion is stripped.of all those splendid and substantial attractions 
which incite the ardour of Southern divines. To rise, by vir- 
tue of that sacred title, a few' steps above the rank in wlpcti fee 
may have been born, in order to exercise, with ihore etfect, the 
purest Christian zeal, and the most truly pastoral care, Js with- 
in the ambition of every man,— while to soar, by dint of genius 
or labour, to lofty station and lucrative preferiripn^ is beyond 
the reach of any. ,lJ^hce the very general distribution of know- 
ledge to a certain degree of excellence, and, at the same time, the ‘ 
extreme rarity of every thing approachm 
cajnnot be expected to undergo the requisite toil without tfeo ' 
prospect, or at l&i$t the chance, of *p^c/porfi<6nate advantage. 

U2 . 




But in lieu of Strillv Mitres, and fat Benefices, there is some- 
thing still to atiin&te a Scotsman’s exertions in the field of 
Learning. ICR^ inust spring from brighter views and nobler 
aspirations. !We may at least hold up to his ambition those 
high hopes arid purified desires that have filled and fired exalt- 
ed souls in every age. Present eminence and future fame, — be 
they shapes or phantoms, illusions or realities, — have this solid 
and permanent advantage : — they will ever be for generous spi- 
rits the cheap substitute of baser impulses ; and, as an easy pur- 
chase of national distinction, may be promised without fear, as 
they may be paid without extravagance. 

Once allow Classical Learning m Scotland to be rated at' its 
true price, and honoured with a just degree of consideration, 
and we ask no more by way of incentive. The Scotch charac- 
ter is peculiarly well fitted to perceive the right objects, and to 
make the proper use, of Ancient Literature. With too much 
severity of judgment to estimate it at an exaggerated value, and 
too great a horror of rash conclusions, to be misled by flimsy 
or unsound analogies, it has all that shrewdness of remark 
which seizes instantaneously upon the useful part of whatever 
is submitted to its scrutiny, and all that taste and genuine en- 
thusiasm which leads the elegant scholar, in studying the glo- 
rious models of antiquity, rather to imitate than worship, and 
rather to emulate than imitate. If Greek Learning were as 
highly cultivated in Scotland as we wish to see it, we should 
have more Jones and Tweddeils than Monks or Blomfields, 


and more Grenvilles and Wellesleys than either. 

But there is another formidable obstacle to such progress, 
and unluckily it stands upon the threshold. In many branches 
of knowledge, Prelection is the best, and in some the only fea- 
sible method of instruction. But all theory, and,* what is much 
stronger, all experience, declare against its use as a chief or so- 
litary mode of Classical tuition. In the Latin language, how- 
ever, the Scotch Students at our Universities have, for the most 
part, been so admirably grounded at the Grammar-School, that 
they are in general quite fit to follow the rapid course of a Profes- 
por, arid' receive benefit from his loftiest lucubrations. From the 
JJ[i^h School of tiiis city, in particular, where, under the system 
established by the late eminent Rector* elegance has been ingrafted 
upon length, the youths come forth fmkfledged, and ready to 
accotoptJny the boldest flights of the Professor ^ Humanity. 
Bvrig % is only too notorious, that boys at dur schook toe not 
equalljf well grounded in the Greek Langtiage^totf^ even if 
tiiey were so* m proportion to the time bestowed ripori this im- 
poitwt branch, * every one who has'toidied the 'Grafk : Classics 
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with attention, knows very well how much more difficult it is to 
attain perfection in the grammar, — familiarity with the idioms, 
—in short, an adequate acquaintance with the frame and struc- 
ture of that copious, refined, and complicated tongue. The con- 
sequence is, that young men come to College by no means qua- 
lified to profit by a system which is restricted to public lectur- 
ing and occasional examination : And though we heartily concur 
with Mr Dalzel in his contempt for that * bastard sort of classi- 
cal learning, confined to philology and verbal criticism,*— that 
overlooks all fine taste, and nil beauty of composition, ’ — we are 
convinced, that so distinguished a scholar as that celebrated man 
must have wished, as much as ourselves, to see a little more 
close and familiar instruction united with the system of Prelec- 
tion, which, by itself, does, and can do , so little good- We 
have no desire to see Prelection superseded altogether; and we 
shall shortly explain in what manner we think it may be ren- 
dered highly useful, and even necessary, — but we confess a very 
strong desire to see it seconded by some method, by which 
more accurate knowledge may be communicated, and a more 
certain progress ensured- 

There is no reason upon earth why, out of two or three hun- 
dred pupils who usually attend the class of one of our Greek 
Professors, and remain two or three winters in attendance, 
there should not be produced as large a proportion of sound 
and elegant scholars as out of a similar number of students at 
an English University- It is only necessary that a little more 
trouble should be taken, and a little more activity displayed, 
than is required at present in the occupants of our Greek chairs. 
Let them blend something of the character of an English tutor 
with the dignity of a Scotch Professor, and the business will be 
done. There is nothing to alarm the most apprehensive nerves 
in the idea thus thrown out. Of the students in our Greek 
Classes, there are so many who come from mere compulsion,— 
so many who come to hear little else t^an the literary disquisi- 
tions, or critical remarks of the Professor, — and so many whom 
stupidity or idleness will prevent from seizing the opportunities 
offered them, or to whom other branched m knowledge are so 
much more essential, that they have little time to spare for the 
cultivation of Greek letters, — that the number to be instructed 
in the additional hours of more intimate tuition will seldom he 
considerable. It is to such as really aim at a high proficiency 
in classical learning, — who properly appreciate its value^ apd 
can afford time for its pursuit, — that we would have the l*|p- 
fessor devote a portion of that plentiful leisure which 
to him after the discharge of the ordinary duties of the Chair. 
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The attcndaiw^T^t these hours must, of course, be wholly volun- 
tary, and might, Wen be proposed as the reward of good con- 
duct and diligence in the usual routine of the Class. In a con- 
nexion of this* nature between the Teacher and his Pupils* the 
latter gain sufficient confidence to show what may be working 
in their minds— to start their own ideas — and to have a thou- 
sand trains of thought awakened, and a thousand erroneous no- 
tions checked, which would remain unobserved and unrectified 
in the business of a public lecture. Whatever be the book 
read, or the subject under discussion, it is in such intercourse, 
and in such intercourse alone, that the Instructor can gain a 
thorough knowledge of the Pupil’s capability, or the Pupil de- 
rive a lasting benefit from the Instructor’s skill. We do not 
pretend to deny that the adoption of this plan would very much 
increase the labours of the office in question ; but when we see 
the tutors of the English Universities, with not a fourth of the 
emolument, dedicating seven or eight hours every day, for more 
than half the year, to the business of tuition, we must think it 
rather hard that a Scotch Professor, with an ample income, ho- 
nourable rank, and six months vacation, cannot do as much to 
promote the great cause of Greek Learning in his native coun- 
try. The beginning of this article has pretty decidedly ex- 
pressed our contempt for mere verbal scholarship, and the me- 
chanical pedantry of learned ignorance ; but we are very con- 
scious, at the same time, how painful a progress, and how insuffi- 
cient a knowledge, are the uniform consequences of a loose and 
random method of instruction. He that stops with grammar, 
has never tried his strength, — he that would dash on without it, 
will soon discover his weakness. We have here simply sketch- 
ed out the general outline of what we conceive would form a 
great and useful addition to the plan of education now pursued 
in our Greek Classes:— the details would, of course, be filled 
np and modified according to the practical experience of the 
Professor. A good de|l of vigour, attention, and enthusiasm, 
would be required to give full effect to such a system; but we 
think the object quite important enough to warrant the desire 
tlwkt such qualities may be forthcoming; and we venture to pre- 
the successwould correspond with our most sanguine 
dk^sttations. # '< 

. * Tije pirsoD who shall succeed the late Mr Young, in the Greek 
Chmr nt Glasgow, will find it a most ardupus task support the 
fame ^bicb that Chair has acquired from the long labour# of eO dis- 
tinguished a Professor. Few, indeed, can hope to rival ihesplendicj 
^bilites, and profound erudition* of a man who refleofe&sp mucll 
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We repeat, that, in conjunction with this system, the ordinary 
method of Prelection would be not only useful, but indispensa- 
ble. Constituted as the Northern Universities are, it would be 
foolish and extravagant to wish for such a revolution as would 
produce any thing analogous to the Oxford Examination for 
Degrees. But all the benefits, and even more than the bene- 
fits, which result from these examinations, may bo attained by 
a right use of the powers which a Public Lecture places in the 
hands of the Professor. The same emulation may be excited 
by examining tfcc pupils in public, and thus allowing them an 
opportunity of displaying their attainments,— and perhaps a 
scale of honours, resembling the College distinctions at Cam- 
bridge, might be introduced at the close of each session, for 
which the elder pupils might openly compete. In the course 
of public lecturing, likewise, the Prolessor finds an opportunity 
of conveying a vast deal of information (though we think the 
range taken under the present system a little too wide) upon 
points which his hearers have not sullicient reading, or sufficient 
ripeness of judgment, to make out for themselves. It is thus, 
too, that he can give them occasional glimpses of those classical 
tlelights, to which an accurate knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage forms the only avenue, and which act upon the youth 
that is toiling at the rudiments of Atticism, in the same manner 
as a transient peep at the interesting truths of Natural Philoso- 
phy may be supposed to operate upon a learner in the fifth book 
of his Euclid. Such stimulants have great effect in a noviciate, 
especially when they are administered with all the emphasis of 
real enthusiasm. The only restraint we wish to see imposed 
upon such flights, is, that they should not extend too far, and 
that they should grow properly mid naturally out of the subject 
in hand. Wc think it a great waste of time to take up hour 

lustre upon his own situation, and the University in general. Who- 
ever may be elected to succeed him, wc have no doubt that the 
choice will do honour to the judgment of the Electors ; but it seems 
to jU£, that his only chance of maintaining the reputation of the 
Cliss, wjill be, by adopting some method similar to wha^ we have 
pointed out. We believe that too great refinement for the mass of 
his hearers was Mr Young’s only fault : — Such refinement wQuld an- 
swer very well in a private lecture, with a smaller number of pupils, 
where every notion would be analyzed, explained, and enforced, as 
ftodn as questioned, in ; the free intercourse and cfbse discussions we 
would recommend. We shall look upon the proceedings of the new 
Professor With great interest and attention ; and we sincerely hope 
t6 be able to hail his labours as the commencement of a fresh era in 
the Classical Education of the Scotch Universities. "■ * 
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after hour on die comparative anatomy of Homer and Tasso, 
or Virgil and Theocritus — in quotations from Akenside and 
lectures on Monioiia. The Professor of Oreek has no business 
to trespass upon the province of the Professor of Rhetoric : and 


if he do his duty properly, will find perfect occupation for his 
whole time, without consuming it in feeble comment or fruitless 
dissertation. * 

If the munificence of future times should ever add to the 
means which our Colleges already offer for the successful cul- 
ture of classical learning, the encouragement of 6uch endow- 
ments as arc so liberally provided in the English Universities, 
we have no doubt that tne intentions of the founders would be 
very rarely frustrated, and that the results of their bounty would 
prove extremely beneficial. At least, if this patronage and pre- 
ferment were to be conferred in the same manner as all the pa- 
tronage the Scotch Colleges at present possess is uniformly be- 
stowed, we might confidently anticipate the unvaried exerpise 
of impartial justice, and the regular promotion of merit. It 
is a proud thing for a Scotsman to look to the Professorships 
of our Universities, and to observe the general equity with 
which they are awarded to industry and genius, in whatever 
hands the right of election may happen to be vested. Let any 
man cast his eye over the list of illustrious names which grace 
otir academic annals, and when he finds in every quarter such 
men as Reid, Stewart, Young, Dalzcl, Gregory, Leslie, Play- 
fair, Miller, Blair, Brown, and a crowd of others of equal, or near- 
ly equal, reputation with these, he may spare us the trouble of 
predicting, that Scholarships and Fellowships, Bursaries and 
Exhibitions, if once founded in the Northern Universities, would 
be bestowed with similar good taste, and might produce an a- 
bundant harvest of emulative excellence. 

In this respect, at any rate, we should not seek to model our 
practice upon the example of the English Universities. In 
that University, especially, to which some of our preceding ob- 
servations have applied, the disposal of Fellowships, and other 
preferment, is conducted on a plan rather different from what 
we should think it right to recommend. In many of the Col- 
leges, by the ludicrous enactments of the founders, fitness for 
election is restricted to some particular school, diocese, county, 
or kindred, to which their wisdom has deemed it proper to con- 
fine it. wt, strange to say, it is among the Fellows so chosen 
alone, thfct we are to look for men who really deserve to have 
beeiMttgible, and who almost countenance the folly of demode 
of^&ianing independence, bv the good and active nee they 
npp of it. It seems as if, in those academia regions certainty 
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were a better stimulus than hope ; and that, since peculiar cir* 
cumstances have given them a claim to the situation, they anti* 
cipate it as one in which distinction is to be acquired, and are 
more intent upon the discipline of their own minds, and the 
cultivation of the necessary branches of knowledge, than those 
are likely to be who have to hunt tutors, and canvass for votes 
in the Colleges where the elections are open. If the scope of 
Mr Brougham’s truly patriotic exertions were to be extended, 
as we cordially wish to see it, so as to embrace the English Uni- 
versities, we should hardly 60 much desire to have his keen and 
caustic scrutinies directed towards the Colleges in which the 
elections are close, as towards those which profess to offer their 
Fellowships to the indiscriminate competition of all learning and 
ability ; — except, indeed, it happen to be Irish. But to the 
wisdom and humanity of this exception, it is clearly impossible 
to oppose a single argument. The Brogue is such .a black, prer 
meditated crime, that the misjudging infant who lisps those wil- 
ful accents, is fairly doomed to a youth of beggary — no ill-ima- 
gined training for a life of proscriptions. 

It is in these half-open institutions, that inquiry would detect 
the true spirit of the Monkish system in full and flagrant ope- 
ration. Race power in the hands of a conceited, ignorant, 
illiberal recluse, and it asks no gift of prophecy to foresee 
the inevitable consequence. With feline attachment to local*' 
ities, such a being soon contracts the prudish air and treacher- 
ous propensities of the retromingent animal from which that 
narrow sentiment is imitated. No antiquated virgin more re- 
sembles her own tabby in duplicity, malice, and demureness*, 
The sleek disguise of imbecility, the abuse of his miserable 
rights, the instinctive preservation of his apprehensive egotism 
from the contact of superior brilliancy, which he knows to 
be as little catching as gallantry itself, become the first ob- 
jects in existence with this hater of a joke 4 The creature 
must be ‘ followed, sought, and sued:’ taste must listen to 
its paradoxes, and talent tremble at its frown. Let a young 
man only abdicate the privilege of thinking— to some no pain- 
ful sacrifice— and devote his whole body ami soul to the sordid 
ambition of success, and the * way to win’ with such electors 
is no formidable problem. As an undergraduate, he most 
comb his hmr tmiOoth, avoid cleanliness end essences, be regu- 
lar at Latin prayers, and sedulous in capping. After a dull 
examination m the schools— if a failure so much the better— he 
may begin to be the butt of Common-rooms, circulate tutors’ 
wit, and prose against the Edinburgh Bevtew.v With a hop#* 
less virginity of face, sacred fromthe vioknee ef meaning^ 
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with a m ani^r tio iaitifely balanced between the weight of man- 
hood and the detent levity of youth, that it happily escapes the 
gracefalnes^M^f Either — guiltless of fame, originality, or hu- 
mour — our tyro ttiay then approach the seem* of action, secure 
that the judges will take good care that * the race shall not be 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 9 Hardy professions 
of impartiality are indeed held forth, to attract unwary merit? 
and selfish mediocrity finds the most exquisite of al) its gratifi- 
cations in the momentary chance of harassing the talent it would 
tremble to confront. The candidates arc locked up to write 
themes — solve a Sorites — discover the Latin for an earthquake 
—and perform other equally edifying tasks : — and the close of 
this solemn farce is the annunciation of a choice that had been 
long before determined, in proportion to the scrapings, grins, 
and genuflections of the several competitors. Who can be sur- 
prised if, under a system like this, genius and knowledgeshould 
so seldom strike a lasting root ? or that the maturity which suc- 
ceeds to a youth so prostituted, should produce, by its most vi- 
gorous efforts, nothing better than obscene verses in a news- 
paper, or discourses upon Predestination? In many, and in 
very important respects, Oxford has undoubtedly improved up- 
on its former self ; but, in all points of right sentiment or liberal 
feeling, it is still the same University that stripped Locke of a 
studentship, and refused Johnson a degree. 

Wc must say a few words upon the work whose title stands 
at the head of this article, though we cannot but regret the ap- 
pearance of a publication, however meritorious in some respects, 
which offers nothing to increase the well-earned reputation of 
the late Mr Dalzel. The elementary criticisms, and judicious 
selections from the Greek authors, for Which we are indebted to 
the labours of that learned Professor, must always keep their . 
station in this country, and have made their way, in spite of 
Southern jealousy, into the best academies of England. In the 
Lectures now given to the world, likewise, there is frequently a 
propriety of thought, and, throughout, a fine and Cordial spirit 
of liberality and freedom, which must be very gratifying to the 
admirers of Grecian literature, and entirely accords with the 
idea: generally formed of the accomplished and amiable author; 
Biit it is precisely because they were addressed and adapted to 
th^^dmprehension of a youtnful audience; because they were 
Written Mjtify for oral delivery, and never * subjected to scru- 
tiny and careful revision ; * and because they are in/fact' pot 
suited fdthe judgment of persons 4 far advancdd irf litefftTy at- 
tainment; 9 tliat we do not like to Sete them stand upon record, 
^ffcature, deliberate ♦productions, Which* all 
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prefatory explanations, the press must expose them. In short* 
though we have no objection that such a work should exist for 
the use and encouragement of youthful students, we are sorry to 
see any performance, of no uncommon; or superior excellence, 
associated with the name of DalZel. 

Some of the faults of the volumes now published arc to be 
ascribed to the system of diffuse prelection which has too com- 
monly prevailed, as we before remarked, in the Greek classes of 
our colleges. In the second volume especially, we find a good 
deal of trite dissertation on extraneous subjects. Criticism on 
the qualities and styles, beauties and defects, of the several 
Greek writers, may be very fairly introduced into the business^ 
of the class, together with such remarks on the antiquities of 
Greece, and such illustrations of her literature, history and 
manners, as taste and erudition may supply. But why devote 
whole hours to tame discussions upon pastoral or lyric poetry ? 
to the beauties of Pope, or the pathos of Virgil ? Com- 
ments upon such topics as these, in a Greek class, should be 
as rapid, striking, and compressed as possible; — not spun out 
into commonplace comparison, or remarks that must be ob- 
vious to the most infantine capacity. A mere Lecturer on 
Greek might be allowed to expatiate at will into the field of 
the Belles Lcttres : But a teacher of Greek must only scatter 
here and there a flower or two to beautify the path ; and even 
these should breathe the fragrance of Hymettus, or be ga- 
thered on the margin of Cepnisus. Without * going beyond 
the student’s comprehension, or indulging in abstruse specula- 
tion and inquiry , 9 it is surely the great task of scholarship and 
genius to give simplicity to the product of the deepest researches, 
and to lavish, with an open hand, those treasures that must be 
dug with personal pain and labour from the mines of learning. 
What youths can learn from Letnpriere and Potter, it is as well 
to let Lempriere and Potter teach them : — what requires exten- 
sive knowledge and * minute’ investigation, it is the business of 
the Professor to communicate, In snort, it should be his care 
to* interpret, from the wide range of Classical Literature with 
which he is supposed to be familiar, the particular subjects with 
which, his class may be employed,— rather, than to poach on 
Tooke, or trespass upon Blair. It seems as: irrelevant in a 
Greek Prpfes$or to inflict long quotations and ppetical system® 
on his pupils from the chair, as to require Latin; odes and Eng- 
lish Essays. as the exercises to be furnished h y them. 

If. we wished io quar rel with these volumes* we might express 
our surprise at one or two instances of inaccurate scholarship 
and inconsistent judgment, which are not a little striking* Can- 
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tious of conveying false* impressions to the youthful mini}, our 
author should not, in one place, describe the Greeks as the 
most 6 polite and virtuous ’ people that ever existed, and, in an- 
other, reproach them with 6 insolence and vice of every sort. ’ 
So clearrsigbted a reasoner as Mr Dalzel should not have con- 
nected the Plague of Athens with the Sicilian expedition as one 
cause of Athenian weakness and Spartan triumph the com* 
plete recovery of Athens from the. effects of the former having 
been one concurrent towards her capability of undertaking the 
latter. Again, we find it affirmed, that ‘ the Balance of Power 
was as well understood in ancient as in modern times, ’—a most 
unwarranted deduction from the history of Greece. If there be 
one fact more certain than another in ancient history, it is this, 
— that a Permanent Balance of Power, on the principles now 
understood and established, was an idea which never entered 
into the head of an ancient politician. A temporary equipoise 
was sometimes attempted ; but even that was everlastingly de- 
ranged by systematic bad faith and restless jealousies. The 
fifth book of Thucydides alone, that singular epitome of Gre- 
cian politics, contains enough to set this question at rest for 
ever. — We are astonished, likewise, that an accurate scholar 
should confound the office of the Chorus in the Greek dramas 
with that * of the awkward and greasy figures 9 who fill the 
orchestras of our theatres; and who, whatever they might have 
been in Mr Dalzel’s time, are now as clean and civil a set of 
personages as one would desire to see. But we have neither 
space nor inclination to run our criticisms very close upon the 
present occasion. Whatever may be the faults or imperfections 
of these Lectures, it is something truly delightful to find a work 
from a man of real learning, unsullied by one single stain of bad 
feeling, pedantry, or prejudice. „ 


Art. IV. Report of the Select Committee on Criminal Lams: 
Ordered the House of Commons , to be printed , July 19^, 
1819. pp.270. 

"IA^e cannot but 'hail with satisfaction the proofs contained in 
M this Report, of the increasing attention of ^ Legisla- 
ture to the amendment of our Penal Laws, and the progress of 
liberal aftf! enlightened notions on the subject in the greatbb- 
dy Of* the people. We say this, because we are ?<&£ftroced 
that the general discussion of all subjects of public interest 
leads. ultimately to sound and salutary views of tbem$and be- 
gj&ti wo conceive that the manifestation of a strong disposi* 
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tion to remedy the defects of existing institutions, implies the 
absence of the only obstacle that can ultimately frustrate its ac- 
complishment. To have the will to benefit or relieve the suffer- 
ings of our fellow- creatures, is (in the community at large) to 
have the power. The power, indeed, is there always ; and all 
that is wanted to give it efipet, is the inclination. To have a 
•spirit of inquiry and philanthropy excited, is nearly all that the 
friend of truth and justice requires ; and when we see that spirit 
excited and in motion, we need not doubt of the results. We 
are. aware that there is a cant of humanity, and a cant of libera- 
lity, this as well as on other subjects ; and sorry should we be 
to learn that this cant was quite exploded ; for when there is no 
longer any cant about a thing, we may be sure the thing itself 
is pretty well out of fashion; cant, in reality, being nothing but 
the overacting of pretenders to popular merits. What we have 
chiefly to guard against, however, on this occasion, is not a spu- 
rious zeal, but that callous indifference which discards not only 
every nice feeling, but every pretension to common humanity ; 
and that bigotted sophistry which takes delight in thwarting every 
advance in improvement and knowledge. 

When, in the year 1775, some friends of humanity in the city 
of London (merchants and others), began to look into the ini- 
quities of the Slave-trade, and the master of a Guinea trader was 
indicted for throwing 140 negroes overboard in a time of sick- 
ness, literally to prevent their being charged to account, the So- 
licitor-General of that day took high ground on the occasion, and 
said, 6 he was not to be put* down by a false cry of pretended hu- 
manity, which had been raised to the prejudice of his client ; that 
the slaves who had been thrown overboard were, in the eye of the 
law, to all intents and purposes, the property of the owners of 
the ship, and to be considered like any other part df the cargo; 
and that he must beg leave to protest against any plausible or 
highly- coloured descriptions of the odium of the case, as irre- 
levant to the question, and an insidious appeal from law aftd 
reason (which ought to guide the decision of the Court), to the 
passions and feelings of tne multitude. ’ Now, it would not do 
at all to take up this tone at present; because, on that question 
- at least, the cant of humanity haa in the. end, triumphed oyer 
the loathsome jargon opposed to it. But we may observe the 
same engines set at work, the sAme resources of angry invec- 
tive, or bard-hearted irony employed against every attempt 
to remove every unabated nuisance. rThe involuntary burst 
of indignation which is excited by its first exposure to pub- 
lic notice, 4s set down as popular clamour ; and the expres- 
sion of pity or disgust at those objects which unavoidably pro- 
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voke theft), is cbnstrued Intb * the language of rhetoric rather 
than of logic ; * as in matters so perfectly indifferent as rigljt 
and wrong, the natural feelings and sentiments of the hutnan 
heart were ari tnformality and impertinence! There is no c- 
scaping from this battery, but by taking shelter (which is indeed 
the object aimed at) in the systematic avowal of every species of 
moral scepticism and political profligacy. The first and most' 
obvious movement of power and prejudice, when it is likely tt> 
be driven out of any of its strongholds, is to raise a violent outcry 
against ail innovation, as opening a door to unbounded licen- 
tiousness, confusion and disorder, which is ‘ to burst upon us 
like a Levanter, * and involve every thing sacred or valuable in 
social institutions in a common ruin. When alarm will no 
longer avail, artifice is resorted to : they descend from nick- 
names and hyperboles to special pleading and chicanery ; and 
the next step in the progress is to profess, not to resist the wishes 
of the public, but to calm and moderate its eagerness — not to 
exclude innovation altogether, but to let it in with caution, and 
by degrees, — to examine, to sift objections, and sit as umpires 
between the possible and the desirable, between theory and 
practice; and, under the cover of this profession, to stultify the 
whole proceeding piecemeal, to embarrass, to evade, to demur, 
to raise difficulties, to ‘ give forked counsel, * to palliate the 
worst things, to throw cold waler on the most encouraging 
prospects; in short, * though improvement be improvement, 
yet to throw such changes of vexation on it, as it may lose 
some colour;’ and if any thing in the shape of reform must 
come, to let it come as late, and do as little good as possible. 
Thus it lias been proposed, as the result of it grave delibera- 
tion on the projected revision of our Criminal Laws, and as 
one of the lofty speculations of a great master-mind (ribw no 
more), not to make any alteration in the laws themselves (with 
the exception of one or two, too ridiculous and harmless, to ad- 
mit a question), buf to alter the arrangement, or to throw them 
altogether, just as they now stand, into one act, with a new titip, 
and perhapsgpn index ! This, it is thought, answerto, 

all tneWuditions of the minimum of a reluctant reform, and the 
maximum of a wise legislation ! »_ * nKi 

It looks well, however, for the cause of humanity, wheoj 
any thing short of the last outrage and abuse is heaped on its' 
advocate^ and its very name. We are not disappointed to 
learn, that the only premeditated attempt lo slur theevidence, 
or to cast a doubt on the fairness of the proceediagi Jn tho 
Committee^has been sanctioned in a quarter,ftoiii which it 
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comes with the lea$t prejudicial effect, and with the best grace 
in Ijhe world! J , 

Before We proceed we shall be allowed to indulge in one or 
two general observations, as not unimportant in their bearing 
on tne present, subject. The first will Relate to the spirit in 
which (as it appears to us) legislative inquiries should be con- 
ducted, either By those who nave to suggest, or whose business 
it is to carry them into effect ; — the second, to the progress 
which has been of late years ipade in such inquiries, by those 
who have more particularly made them the objects^ of their 
study". 

To begin with the first. In the Memoirs of Granville Sharp, 
lately published, there is an anecdote recorded of the young 
Prince Naimbanna, well worthy the attention pf all unfledged 
sophists, and embryo politicians. 

c The name of a person having been mentioned in his presence, 
who was understood by him to have publicly asserted something very 
degrading to the general character of Africans, he broke out into 
violent and vindictive language. He was immediately reminded of 
the Christian duty of forgiving his enemies ; upon which he answer- 
ed nearly in the following words : — “ If a man should rob me of my 
money, I can forgive him ; if a man should shoot at me, or try to 
stab me, I can forgive him ; if a man should Bell me and all my fa- 
mily to a slave-ship, so that we should pass all the rest of our days in 
slavery in the West Indies, I can forgive him ; but (added he, rising 
from his seat with much emotion) “ if a man takes away the character 
of the people of my country, I never can forgive him. Being asked, 
why lie would not extend his forgiveness to those who took away the 
character of the people of his country, he answered — “ If a man 
should try to kill me, or should sell me and my family for slaves, he 
would do an injury to os many as he might kill or sell ; but if any 
one takes away the character ofLBlack people, that man injures Black 
people all over the world ; and when he has once taken away their 
character, there is nothing that he may not do to Black people ever 
after. That man, for instance, will beat Black men, and say, Oh* it 
is &nfya Black wan* why should I not beat Mart ? That man will make 
slaves of Black 1 people ; for when he has taken away their character, 
he ‘Will say, Oh* they are only Black people, why mould I not mo fee 
thm doves ? That man will take away all the people of Africa if he 
can catch them ; and if you ask him, But why do ybti take away all 
these people Ffie will say, Oh, they are only Black people — why should 
I not take them f That h the reason why I catindt forgive the matt 
who takes aw^y the character of the people of my country. ” p. 369* 
-—8a we conceive, that if wc take away the character of the 
people- of this country, or of any large proportion of them, 
there ho degfe&m turpitude or injustice that we may not im 
traduce into the measures and treatment which we consider a* 
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most fit for them. To legislate wisely) and for the best, it is 
necessary that Wf should think as well, and not as ill, as poflst- 
ble, of those for whom we legislate ; or otherwise we shall soon 
reduce them to'Uie level of our own theories. To treat men as 
brute beasts in our speculations, is to encourage ourselves to 
treat them as such in our practice ; and that is the way to make 
them what we pretend to believe they are. To take it for 
granted that any class of the community is utterly depraved and 
mcorrigible, is not the way either tb improve our own treatment 
of them, or to correct their vicious qualities. And when we see 
the lower classes of the English people uniformly singled out as 
maiks for the malice or servility of a certain description of 
writers — when we see diem studiously separated, like a degrad- 
ed caste, from the rest of the community, with scarcely the attri- 
butes and faculties of the species allowed them, — nay, when 
they are thrust lower in the scale of humanity than the same 
classes of any other nation in Europe — though it is to these 
very classes that we owe the valour of our naval and military 
heroes, the industry of our artisans and labouring mechanics, 
and all that wc have been told, again and again, elevates us 
above every other nation in Europe— .when we see the » eiund- 
emt population (a* it is fashionably called) selected as the butt 
for every effusion of paltry spite, and as the last resource of 
vindictive penal statutes— when we see every existing evil de- 
rived from this unfortunate race, and every possible vice ascrib- 
ed to them — when we are accustomed to hear the poor, the un- 
infoi med, the friendless, put, by tacit consent, out of the pale of 
society— when their faults and wretchedness are exaggerated 
with eager impatience, and still greater impatience is shown at 
every expression of a wish to amend them — when they are fa- 
milial ly spoken of as a sort of vermin only tit to be Runted 
down, and exterminated at the discretion of their betters : — we 
know pretty well what to think, both of the dfeintereSlednqss qf 
the motives which give currency to this jargon, and ofjhq r ~ JL 
doirt of the policy which should either sanction, as syfier $ 
fPhe influenced by its suggestions. , ’ * " * 

Men do not willingly belie their own forebo 
aUtet. There ift no malice so strong aft the ant 
to> good, where if hOs once taken root and dis 
there h no invention so keen tit relentless as that v 
to* be "afcfrauded of its promised repast on vice 
On hi** own showing, the state* phyftu&ftn t * 
resign his charge, when he pronounces {he 
cWmBle; and to leave the patient to take 'If 
sjgpry in the hands of those who are 
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guine, or more skilful. i Our final hope ’ at worst, can be but 
‘ flat despair . 9 

Secondly, it is common, in speaking of tlie proposed amend- 
ments in this department of our laws, to make a pointed dis- 
tinction between theory and practice. Now, we beg leave to 
except against this distinction, in the sense at least in which it 
ifc insisted on, nine times out often, or in questions of any real 
difficulty. It is usual to contend, that a thing may hold good 
in theory, though it is wrong in practice, and that the practice 
of the law may be good, though every theory is against it. Now, 
it is so far from being true, that there is any such natural oppo- 
sition between these things, that if a theory docs not answer in 
practice, it is proof positive that the theory is gobd for nothing; 
and no practice can be good that is at variance with sound 
theory. Theory, indeed, is nothing but assigning the reasons 
or principles according to which causes and effect* are connected 
together in fact. No theory is good for any thing that is not 
founded on general observation and experience; and, where this 
is the case, it must hold good generally as a guide or rule to di- 
rect om decisions or expectations, if properl y applied. On the 
other hand, if it is partially collected or erroneously aoplied, it 
is cither unfounded in itself, or does not really affect the point 
in hand. A vague theory that dr.es not rest on the efficient and 
essential principles of things, will indeed necessarily deceive us; 
just as that sort of practice, which is confined lo a particular 
ease, can never be made an example or authority for any other. 
Individual practice, however, it should be observed, is more alien 
and more pointedly at variance with itself than with the wildest 
theory that could be suggested to explain it. 

There are people to be sure, who cannot imagine any thing 
possible or endurable which is not the actual practice of the time 
and place and society in which they happen to be born; and who 
cry out against that as a dangerous and impracticable theory, 
which is the actual practice, and has been so from time immemo- 
rial of some other place, perhaps not twenty miles distant; the 
inhabitant? of which are equally convinced of the impossibility 
or dreadful consequences of every other practice but their own. 
This, however, is not reason or experience, but the want of it; 
sound theory being merely a larger reason, exercised and making 
.its election on a more extended experience or practice, by reduc- 
ing the clashing instances to some general principles. We every 
day hear people, for example, in this country, who talk of the 
comparative advantages of a Monarchy or a Republic, and treat 
the former as -a practical reality, and the other as a mere theory 
or imagination as if a republic was not a thing really existing 

vol. xxxv. no. 70. X 
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in rerum naturti*~*M if Holland and America and Switzerland , 
and ancient Greece and Home, hnd been chimeras conjured up in 
the fantastic brain of some Utopia-monger — or as if it were no 
more possible to live under such a form of government than in 
fire, or on air or under water — because we live under the British 
monarchy i Our gross actual experience is thus set up as the 
limit of possibility : and what we approve without knowing the* 
reason, is that which can alone approve itself to the reason of 
things, — our ignorance and interest being made the standards of 
truth, of right and wrong; and this we call keeping up the just 
distinction between theory and practice ! 

Now, it is exactly in this spirit that we hear people talk- 
ing of the abolition of Capital Punishment for the most tril- 
ling offences, as a theory just dropped from the clouds, as a 
dream of some whimsical and inexperienced enthusiast, who 
does not know what is going on in the world, or see by what 
intricate machinery the stealing in a shop to the value of five 
shillings, or in a dwellinghouse or on a navigable river to the 
amount of forty shillings, if not punished with death, would 
lead to the destruction of all law and of all property — for no 
other reason than that this is the only country upon earth where 
these offences are ordered to be so punished; and not consi- 
dering that there arc other countries where capital punishment 
is abolished altogether, which yet hold up their heads and give 
signs of life; and that? in this very country, the only refuge of 
security and property, the law which enacts the punishment of 
such offences, is itself no better than a theory, a mere dead let- 
ter ; Or, if driven from this ground, they then insist that it is 
the change from the practice to the theory that is fraught with 
such tremendous consequences, and should be made with such 
caution, or not at all ; though the abolition, or total alteration 
of the whole code of penal law in Tuscany, in Austria, and in 
Russia, was effected by one or two positive edicts, in our own 
times, os silently and peacefully as 4 morning brought by night, ’ 
Yetekthese are the people who look very wise when the word; 
thewy is mentioned, and give themselves out for the only solid 
matter-of-fact reasoners. * 

Hie truth indeed is, that pretended practical reasoners 
the worst and most mischievous of all others: They * prefer 
custom,*^ w hat they have been taught to consider as such) 

* before mi excellence, ’ and are uniformly adverse to every 
scheme that is suggested for the improvement of social institu- 
tions. f We see the same names (some of them grepl audgrave 
ones too) opposed successively to the Abolitfpn of* d*e Slavor 
Trade, to the concession of the Catholic Clai ms* an&ta the A me* 
Horation of the Penal Laws,— on the same stale plea of guarding 
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against innovation and theories. The same set of reason ers, 
however, when they are so minded, can and do admit of inno- 
vations of no small magnitude ; so that it would not seem to be 
the danger of innovation which they so much dread, as the plea 
of Justice dr Humanity which they consider as fatal to nil sound 
policy, and to the pervading spirit of existing establishments. 
Such minds, whenever we find them formally arrayed against 
any measure of public interest, are a beacon to warn us, not 
* what to follow, but what to shun ; * and their names, thrown 
into the scale of authority) are as decisive in favour of any sug- 
gested improvement, as the more liberal and enlightened names 
we so confidently expect to see ranged on the antagonist side.* 
We rejoice, therefore, to find the question of the revision of 
our penal laws in the train in which it appears to be at present. 
Both from the Report of the Committee, and the proceedings 
of the House which have been had thereupon, it seems at last 
to be the wish of the Legislature to afford every desirable faci- 
lity to inquiry and improvement on this subject, and to give to 
our laws, if possible, a milder, more consistent, and effectual 
form. From the time of Beccaria, men's minds have been very 
generally occupied with the arbitrary and unequal apportion- 
ment of punishments to offences, and with various projects for 
introducing a more humane and equitable spirit into the penal 
code. The feeling and considerate must have been, at all 
times, shocked with the frequency of dreadful and sanguinary 
punishments! But, however painful and revolting in themselves, 
they were thought conducive to the protection of the State, and 
the ends of public justice. Beccaria was the first writer Whose 
efforts produced a Very important change in the public mind in 
this respect; by demonstrating, that barbarous and sanguinary 
punishments, for slight and ordinary offences, are not only a 
great evil in themselves, but that they do no good ; that they do 
not answer the end proposed, but often the contrary ; and that! 
the g ffieacy of the law is very frequently in the inverse ratio of 
its severity. If increasing the punishment prevented the crime* 1 ' 
this, though it might be hard upon the individual, would no* 
doubt be. a gain to the public; and the only question would 
be between our humanity and the expediency of the thing : But, 
if increasing the punishment beyond a certain point, and, ex- 
cept in certain cases, is not found to prevent, but rather to en*- 
courage crimes, then the evil is not only a great and distressing, 
but a perfectly gratuitous one. The law is barbarous, and im- 
politic at the same time. This distinction (which Beccaria was 
the first to promulgate with any considerable effect, or so as w 
carry the public attention and conviction along with him) is ^ 

'■ X v 
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very important one, and the foundation, in a great measure, of 
all that has been written or done on the subject since : And cer- 
tainly, all that has been done or observed, in consequence of it, 
has tended to establish its soundness. 

The Report of the Select Committee, and the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before them, may be considered as little else than a 
paraphrase and detailed exemplification of the same principle! 
If, indeed, the efficacy of punishment rose with its severity, and 
the rash and preposterous suggestions of fear or anger corre- 
sponded with the dictates of calm wisdom, the whole art end mys- 
tery of criminal jurisprudence would be reduced to a short com- 
pass. In that case, it would only be necessary to single out every 
offence marked down in the catalogue of olfences, and to affix the 
threat of capital punishment, and tlie most aggravated form of 
it, to its commission, in order to banish every degree and every 
instance of crime from the community. If we could purchase 
entire and instant immunity from crime, merely by hanging up 
(proforma ) tablets thus written in blood, the Dracos would 
long since have been admitted for the Fathers of their country, 
and the best benefactors of mankind. Law would be a cere- 
mony of words*— a fat of the omnipotence of kings and senates. 
To prohibit any act, good bad or indifferent, that might be dis- 
pleasing to the Legislature, with a certain extreme penalty an- 
nexed, would be to make it impossible for that act ever to be 
committed. But no such miraculous virtue resides in the diction 
of the laws. Power, therefore, prompted by prudence, has bent 
to necessity ; and has been compelled, in some degree, to tem- 
per justice with mercy. But if the severity and the efficacy of 
penal enactments do not keep pace together,' then it becomes 
the bounden duty of every one concerned to look at such dis- 
proportionate enactments with suspicion and repugnance ^to 
do away with as much of the severity as. is not shown (for it can- 
not be presumed) to be necessary to prevention, and not to Jend 
a hgying hand to the continuance of any law which ipfUcjts a 
wound on thefeelings of humanity, and strikes the sword out of 
the hands of* justice at the same moment. " 

f : The true practical question therefore is, What circumstah^O it 
IU* that combines efficacy with severity of punishment ?— rand, this 
to be, its being agreeable to the feelings of natural Justice, 
tir h&vity the concurrence tf the public Sentiment in All . 

the eVidence to which the public has had access or* the question, 
bears out this conclusion. lip to the tone oFf)ttbliofeelil | ijg i i^«inst 
any criminal act, the severity of the puTnsftTnerttTfoiy beitf creas- 
ed with effect beyond that point, it ckttrfot effect; 

|&or, we iriight add, with propriety. A cohyersa^iotf which took 
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place in a Debate in the House of Lords, between Lord Gren- 
ville and Lord Eldon, throws rather a striking light on this part 
of the subject. 

Lord Grenville. — * According to the view which I take of the 
cose, the only question for the consideration of the House is simply 
this : Is the crime of stealing privately in a shop to the value of five 
’shillings, an offence to which the punishment of death is fit to be at- 
tached? I came to the House tins night for the purpose of voting 
for the present bill, because I think the punishment of death unfit 
for such an offence. I cannot imagine any man to be so deluded as 
not to perceive that the question is simply this — “ Aye or No, Is 
the punishment of death a fit punishment to he inflicted for the crime 
of stealing privately in a shop to the value of five shillings ? ” This, 
I contend, is the real question before the House ; and every one of 
your Lordships must make up his mind to the affirmative or negative 
of the proposition, before he ventures to give his vote upon the pre- 
sent bill. If the argument of the Noble and Learned Lord (the 
Lord Chancellor) is of any avail, it will warrant, the conclusion, that 
it is only necessary for your Lordships at once, and for every offence, 
to enact the law of Draco. * 

The Lord Chancellor.—* I must interrupt the Noble Lord, to 
assure him, that I never made the assertion, or even insinuated, that 
the punishment of death is fit for every offence. * 

Lord Grenville. — * I do not impute any such assertion to the 
Noble and Learned Lord* I only maintain, that if the Nobie and 
Learned Lords argument is of any avail, it necessarily leads to this 
conclusion. I do not attribute such a principle to the Noble Lord ; 
but I attribute it to the Noble Lord’s argument as a necessary infer- 
ence. For what? Does not the Noble Lord assert, that capital pu- 
nishment is in itself productive of salutary dread ? Does lie not tri- 
umphantly urge, that to deny the efficacy of capital punishment in 
deterring men from the commission of crimes, is repugnant to expe- 
dience and common sense ? Does he not, following the same line of 
argument, ask, whether the adoption of the present measure, by 
taking away the capital part of the punishment, would prove an en- 
couragement or discouragement from the commission of the offence 
in question, obviously inferring that the former would be the conse- 
quence? Is not this the whole scope of the Noble and Learned 
Lord’s argument ? And if so, does it not necessarily lead to that 
only conclusion which I have already stated;? If fho Noble. and 
Learned Lord were asked, from the whole -catalogue of venial crimes 
in our statute-book, to select the most venial, and to devise the most 
effectual means to prevent the commission of it, would, he not hape 
inunedi^e recourse to the wholesome terrors of death? Does not 
his^ argument neceasa^iy infer, that the best mode of preventijjig 
any offence would be to constitute it a capital crime ? Hut unless 
theNobte^nd Learqed> lord’s argument goes to recommend 
nunciation of death in every case as the best preventive of criri&, I 
cannouunderstand it. At the same time, it is natural that the Noble 
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and Learned Lord should shrink, with some degree of surprise at 
least, if not of abhorrence, from the establishment of this general 
grille. I can easily imagine that it must occur to the Noble and Learn- 
ed Lord, that in every instance, except of very atrocious offences, a 
strong case ought to be made out, before the Legislature should ven- 
ture to extend to such inferior instance the punishment of death. 
It must surely occur to the Noble and Learned Loid, that the gene- 
ral rule should be one which nature and humanity recommend ; that 
the life of a fellow-creature should only be sacrificed, when forfeited 
by crimes from which all nature recoils ; and that, if any exceptions 
be propostd to this rule* it should be insisted, as common feeling re- 
quires, that substantial reasons should be offered of urgent expedi- 
ency. and of alarming danger, which might otherwise befal the com- 
munity. * 

The Loud Chancellor — i I rise merely to explain, that I am 
misunderstood if it has been supposed that I have expressed any opi- 
nion to the propriety of enacting the punishment of death for every 
6pecies of offence. f 

Lord Grenville. — ‘ I certainly did not suppose that such an 
opinion had been expressed or entcitained by the Noble Lord. On 
the contrary, I have endeavoured — taking it for granted that this will 
not be the opinion of the Noble Lord — I have endeavoured to satisfy 
your Lordships of the fallacy of the Noble Lord’s reasoning, by point- 
ing out the consequences to which it must inevitably tend, that the 
punishment of death ought to be enacted against every offence. ’ 

There is something well worth attention in the tcnaciousncss 
of the Lord Chancellor in the foregoing conversation as to the 
admission of the inference from his doctrine, that every offence 
might to be visited with death, and in his backwardness to as- 
sign any reason why that inference should not be drawn. In 
fact, no reason could be assigned upon his principle. Either 
there is no limit to the infliction of capital punishment in alt 
cases xa/iqtpver, without stint or mercy, or the infliction must be 
perfect! }5rapricious and arbitrary ; or the limit, if there is one 
established or aimed at, cannot well be any other than that 
stated by Lord Grenville— the ftness of the punishment for the 
crime, or the standard of natural justice , judged of by the senti- 
ments of the community, and of evciy man in it. There is not 
a man in the community who will say that he thinks it a crime 
0 f equal magnitude, or an injury that excites equal dread in his 
that he is equally anxious to prevent* for another to 
enter It Jr shop and steal articles from his counter of the value of 
flve shillings, as to enter his house in the dead of night and 
tak§Jjp life, or the lives of his family. Yet these crimes the 
Idp it stood, equally sentences to death. Why it should do 
jjMpm this particular instance, or why it should not level all 
^gilincrions 6f crimes in the same indiscriminate and sweeping 
^proscription, is the question which Lord Grenville pressed on 
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the Noble and Learned Lord on the Woolsack, — without re- 
ceiving any answer. 

That tnere are cases of extreme necessity which may su- 
persede the rule of common feeling and natural justice, we 
agree with Lord Grenville in admitting ; but we contend with 
, his Lordship, that these extreme cases should be made out 
*on the strongest grounds, and in the most unanswerable man- 
ner, so that the conviction of the necessity in the public 
mind may be as clear and full as the assent to the rule it- 
self; and further, we conceive it of the highest importance, 
as a general principle, that the denunciations of the law should 
(as nearly as possible) conform to, and found themselves on, the 
rules of equity and humanity. A system of law, either not 
founded on the natural and common feeling of justice in the 
minds of the people, or professedly in contradiction tQ that feel- 
ing, must do all that in it lies to undermine and unsettle it. 
But it should certainly be the great aim of judicial enactments to 
cooperate with the natural sense of right and wrong; and to 
arm it with additional power and terror, in order to enforce its 
decisions and attain its ends : — not to reverse or set aside its de- 
cisions, and, by trampling on, or disregarding the original foun- 
dation and the great bulwark of social existence, to create a 
fictitious, fallacious, impracticable security, out of an arbitrary, 
inconsistent, and merely legal sense of the artificial connexion 
between crimes and punishments. The law, in such an at- 
tempt, deprives itself of its surest and most powerful aid in 
the instincts and habits and sentiments of mankind. Instead 
of affixing its sanction to the dictates of the moral sense, it 
does what it can to neutralise it. It docs not second, but 
thwart the good dispositions of the community; and lends a 
cover and an excuse to the bad. It loses its terror and its au- 
thority at onee; because, not awarding its punishments accord- 
ing to the sense of guilt either in the mind of the public or of 
the offender, it no longer bears the stamp of Justice; and, being 
made only to answer a particular end, it fails of that end by not 
being carried into effect, and thus secures impunity to offenders. 
The orow of British Justice should reflect the sentiments en- 
graven *on the hearts of the community-^grave, mild. Arm, hu- 
mane — not fickle, vindictive, contradictory and peevish. It would 
then carry awe into the minds of offenders, by corresponding 
with the dictates of their own consciences, and would-be resort- 
ed to with cheerful confidence by those who wished to claim its 
protection, without having their feelings harrowed up by the 
threat or the execution of its decrees. In tact, any law con- 
structed on merely automatic and artificial principles, and not 
actuated by the living spring of conscience jm its bosom* and 
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in the bosom of 4be community, is useless and injurious; is a - 
stumbling- block, in the path of justice; an unsightly deformity 
to the well-disposed; and an idle bugbear* speedily turned by 
the needy and desperate to mockery and contempt. 

With these plain principles in our view, let us now look at 
the actual state of the law and practice of the country in this 
respect: And we cannot give our readers a better idea of it#’ 
than by quoting the words of a Speech of Sir Samuel Romilly* 
on this subject, March 25th, 181b. We find them thus re- 
ported. 

< Sir S. Romilly stated, that he rose for leave to bring in a Bill to 
repeal so much of the Act as took away the benefit of clergy from 
persons convicted of stealing goods, wares, or merchandise, to the 
value of five shillings, in any house, shop, warehouse, stable, &c. He 
called their attention to the returns which fpr some days had been on 
the table, in order to show what the state of the law was on the sub-r 
ject. From 1805 to 3 817, a period of twelve years, 655 persons had 
been indicted for the offence under consideration. Of these, only 
113 had been capitally convicted; and of those 113, not one had 
been executed : — 365 out of the 655 had been found guilty by the 
juries before whom they were tried, of simple larceny, by which the 
capital part of the charge was taken away. It was evident, there- 
fore, either that these 3 65 persons had been improperly charged with 
a capital offence, or that the juries, influenced no doubt by feelings 
of humanity, had, in 365 cases, violated their oaths. It was true, 
that there were high authorities in justification of a jury thus acting. 
Mr Justice Blackstone stated, that a jury who brought in a verdict 
of guflty to an amount less than the evidence established, with a view 
to avoid capitally convicting the accused person, might be justified 
on the ground that the} lmd a right to take into their consideration 
the difference in the value of money between the present period and 
that at which the statute was enacted. This, however, he (Sir S. 
Romilly) should always contend, was a practice which had a most 
immoral tendency ; and the temptations to it, he should always main- 
tain, it was the duty of the Legislature to remove. He would take 
£ the present opportunity of mentioning the state of the law, as derived 
from the returns on the table, with respect to the act making it cap& 
tal to steal within a dwellinghouse to the amount of forty shilling*., 
Within eight years, down to 1816, no less than 1097 persons, had 
been tried fur this offence*. Of these, 293 only had been, capitally 
convicted, and not cine had been executed ! In 1816, 131 ifloreuper- 
sons had Jbjpen tried, of whom 49 had been capitally convicted* and 
oda (whflp cose was accompanied with great aggravations) executed. 
So that of 1228 individuals tried, 342 only , had been com- , 
vlcted (the juries either acquitting the 886, pr finding tliem guilty of* 
Stea}ioj? to a less amount), and on|y one person executed,! Was this 
aalitfe of the law which it was desirable to continue ?.rriH* ar > htyr)* 
.jfpras- important, that the House should direct their attention 
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to the state of the law os it respected some other capital offences, be- 
sides those which he had already specified. The principle on which 
the law was administered with respect to the offences he had already- 
specified, was, that the law should generally not be enforced, but be 
enforced only in particular cases. In another part of the administra- 
tion of the law, this principle was reversed — the law was generally 
enforced, and was not enforced only in particular cases. He alluded, 
to the offences of fraudulent bankruptcy and forger}'. It had been 
thought wise, by those who were intrusted with the execution of tlu? 
law, to extend mercy in cases of fraudulent bankruptcy in only one 
instance ; and that was under circumstances so peculiar, that to have 
withheld pardon would have been an act of the grossest injustice. 
He was sure that every man conversant with the bankrupt laws 
knew, that not a year passed without the occurrence of a great num- 
ber of fraudulent bankruptcies. Nevertheless, during eighty-five years, 
there had been but four capital convictions for this offence ; numerous 
frauds to a great amount having been suffered to escape with com- 
plete impunity, because *lho parties injured saw no alternative be- 
tween that course and the shedding of blood — ( Hear , hear , hear!) 
The same system was pursued with respect to the crime of forgery. 
Formerly, pardons for this offence were very rare. Lately, however, 
the offence had so multiplied, in consequence of the great increase of 
paper currency (both that of the Bank of England and provincial), 
that it was impossible to adhere to the system of never pardoning the 
crime. Still, however, the principle existed, that, in most cases, the 
law should be enforced ; and that in comparatively few (and those 
under peculiar circumstances of extenuation) it should not be so. A 
considerable discretion had been vested in the Bank of England on 
this subject; a discretion which, he believed, had been judiciously 
and humanely executed, and the consequence of which was, that 
prosecutions had only taken place in aggravated cases. But the un- 
certainty of punishment which this occasioned, destroyed all the ad- 
vantage that might be supposed to result from the severity with which, 
the law was generally enforced. He wa6 persuaded, that the fre- 
quent punishment of forgery by death excited a Strong fading of 
compassion on the part of the public towards the sufferers.. Indeed, 
some examples of this punishment were extremely shocking.. That 
day se’enoight two women had been executed for forgery ; uftd that 
very morning two boys, 16 and 17 years of age, would Laye hjeen 
executed far: the same crime, had it not beenfarthe exertions ofa 
worthy magistrate? and mi honourable fricnd bf liis, wjjo had detected 
a conspiracy far the purpose of their seduction; amf who had success- 
fully pressed 1 a recommendation for a suspension of their punishment*. 
Was it 4 possMe : that' such spectacles as these could have any other 
effect thari tO produce, hot obedience to the Jaw, but compassion ,&£ 
the ^iolato?sof it? J The fact was, that forgeries had greatly jnV 
creased. Nothing douiti be more certain than that, if the sanctipd of 
the law was* insufficient to prevent the crime, it was calculate^ *<* 
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produce the worst effects. There was not only the loss of lives, but 
the deterioration of moral fueling) which such exhibitions were calcu- 
lated to occasion* ’ 

To the same effect, and long before, we have the sentiments 
of no loss eminent an authority than Sir W. Blackstone, who, 
in his Commentaries, explicitly declares — 

‘ Yet though, in this instance, we may glory in the wisdom of the 
English law, we shall find it more difficult to justify the frequency of 
capital punishment to be found therein ; indicted (perhaps inatten- 
tively) by a multitude of successive independent statutes, upon crimes 
very d.flerent in their natures. It is a melancholy truth, that among 
the variety of actions which men aie daily liable to commit, no le6s 
th in mi hundred and sixty have be cn declared by act of Parliament 
to be felonies without benefit of clergy ; or, in other words, to be 
worthy of instant death. So dreadful a list, instead of diminishing 
increases the nmnber of offenders. The injured, through compassion, 
will foihcar to prosecute; juries, through compassion, will sometimes 
forget their tftfeths, and either acquit the guilty, or mitigate the of- 
fence ; andl&dges, through compassion, will respite one-half of the 
convicts, alnd recommend them to the Royal mercy. Among so 
many chances of escaping, the needy and hardened offender over- 
looks the multitude that suffer ; he boldly engages in some desperate 
attempt to relieve his wants, or supply his vices ; and if, unexpected- 
ly, the hand of justice overtakes him, he deems himself peculiarly 
unfortunate in falling at last a sacrifice to those laws which long im- 
punity has taught him to contemn. ’ 

Such is the picture drawn of our law, by two of its greatest 
ornaments and ablest interpreters. We proceed to lay before 
our readers, from the printed Report, the views entertained by 
the Committee on this subject — the general scope of the evi- 
dence by which they have been guided — and the practical re- 
sults to which tlicir lccommcndutions and suggestions have al- 
ready led. The general statements of their objects, and of the 
mode by which they have thought it best to endeavour to at- 
tain them, is to bo found in the following eminently able and 
truly interesting summary. 

‘ They (die Committee) wish expressly to disclaim all doubt of the 
ri^ht of the Legislature to inflict the punishment of Death, where- 
ever that punishment, and that alone, seems capable of protecting 
jth? community from enormous and atrocious crimes. The object of 
the Committee has been, to ascertain, os far as the nature of the case 
admitted, by^Svitluncc, whether, in the present state of the senti- 
ments of the pfeople of England, Capital Puuishment, in most cases 
of offences unattended with violence, be a necessary, or even the 
most effeqtt^ security against the prevalence of crimes. 

4 I. In the first place, they endeavoured to collect official ac- 
counts of the state of Crimes, and the administration of Criminal 
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Law throughout the kingdom, from the earliest period to which au- 
thentic information reaches. The Annual Returns of Commitments, 
Convictions; and Executions, first procured by Addresses from this 
House, and since required by Statute, go no farther back than 
1805. Accounts, though not perfectly satisfactory, of the same 
particulars, from London and Middlesex, from 1749 to the present 
'time, have been already laid before Parliament, which, with an offi- 
cial summary of the Returns ofV England and Wales from 1805, will 
be inserted in the Appendix of this Report. 

* A full and authentic account of Convictions and Executions for 
London and Middlesex, from 1699 to 1804, obtained, for the latter 
part of that time, from the Clerk of Arraigns at the Old Bailey, and 
for the former part from the officers of the city of London, is insert- 
ed in the Appendix. The Corporation of the City of London have 
shown, on this occasion, a liberality and public spirit worthy of ao 
knowiedgment; and it is to be hoped that they will continue their 
researches as far back as their Records extend, and thus complete 
Returns, probably unparalleled in the history of Criminal Law. 

* The Deputy Clerk of Assize for the Home Circuit has laid be- 
fore Your Committee a Return of Commitments, Convictions and 
Executions on that Circuit, which comprehends the counties of 
Herts, Essex, Kent, Sussex and Surrey, from 1689 to 1718 ; from 
1755 to 1784; and from 1784 to 1814. The Returns of the inter- 
mediate period from 1718 to 175.5 he will doubtless furnish very 
Soon. From this important Return it appears, that, for the first 
thirty years which followed the Revolution, the average proportion 
of convictions to executions was 38 to 20; that from 1755 to 1784 
it was 46 to 13; and that from 1784 to 1814 it wavS 74 to 19. It is 
worthy of remark, that the whole number of convictions for mur- 
der, on the Home Circuit, in the first period, was 123, and the ex- 
ecutions for the same period were 87 ; that in the second, the con- 
victions for the same offence were 67, and the executions 57 ; and 
that in the third, the convictions were 54, and the executions 44. 
If the increase of the population, during a prosperous period of a 
hundred and thirty years, be taken into the account, and if we bear 
in mind that, within that time, a considerable city has grown up on 
the southern bank of the Thames, we shall be disposed to consider 
it as no exaggeration to affirm, that in this district (not one of the 
most favourably situated in this respect) murder has abated in the 
remarkable proportion of three, if not four to one. 

‘ In the thirty years from 1755 to 3784, the whole convictions for 
murder, in London and Middlesex, were 71 : and in the thirty year* 
from 1784 to 1814, they were 66. In the years 1815, 1816, arid 
1817, the Whole convictions for murder in London were 9, while in 
tiie three precedinjg years they were 1 4, Most of the other returns 
relate to too short a period, or too narrow a district, to afford mate- 
rial# for safe conclusion; with respect to the comparative frequency 
of crimes at different periods, 
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* In general, However, it appears that Murders, and other crimes 
of violence and crueHy, have either diminished, or not increased ; 
and that the deplorable increase of Criminals is not of such a nature 
as to indicate any diminution in the humanity of t|ie people* The 
practice of immediately publishing the circumstances of every atro- 
cious crime, and of circulating, in various forms, an account of every 
{stage of the proceedings which relate to it, is far more prevalent in 
England than in any other county, tyid in our times, than in any for- 
mer age. It is, on the whale, of great utility , not only as a control 
on courts of judicature, but also as a means of rendering it extreme- 
ly difficult for odious criminals to escape. In this country, no atro- 
cious crimes remain secret ; with these advantages, however, it can- 
not be denied that, by publishing the circumstances of all crimes, 
our modern practice tends to make our ape and nation appear more 
criminal than, in comparison with others, it really is . 

‘ II. In considering the subject of our Penal Laws, Tour Com- 
mittee will first lay before the House their observations on that part 
which is the least likely to give rise to difference of opinion. That 
many statutes denouncing capital punishments might be safely and 
wisely repealed, has long been a prevalent opinion. It is sanctioned 
by the authority of two successive Committees of this House, com- 
posed of the most eminent men of their age, and, in some measure, 
by the authority of the House itself, which passed several bills on 
the recommendation of their Committees. As a general position, the 
propriety of repealing such statutes seems scarcely to have been dis- 
puted » respecting the number and choice of them, different senti- 
ments must always be expected. Your Committee have hot attempt- 
ed a complete enumeration, which much time and considerable deli- 
beration would be required to accomplish. , They selected some ca- 
pital felonies, for the continuance Of which they cannot anticipate 
any serious argument, and which seem to them to serve no purpose 
but that of incumbering and discrediting the Statute Book. Va- 
rious considerations have combined to guide their choice ; sometimes 
mere levity apd hurry have raised an insignificant offence, or an al- 
most indifferent act, into a capital crime ; in other cases, the evil 
has been manifestly, and indeed avowedly temporary, though it un- 
fortunately produced a permanent law. Where the punishment of 
death was evidently unnecessary at the time of its original establish- 
ment, and where, if it was originally justified by a temporary daft* 
geiy oy^cused by ^temporary fear, it has long been acknowledged 
tu be Altogether disprqportioned to the offence, Your' Comthittee 
conceive themselves warranted in confidently recommending its abfit 
lition. But th|j| have also adverted to anbtiier consideratldu^ ifi 
adduion to the intrinsic evidence of unwarrantable severity 
which arises from the comparison of the act'”’ forbidden ’ 
nishuient threatened, they find also, that the law hto; j^^Jy eifer 
executed since its first enactment; or,, if it itftodls* 
ttjiTaslbc Nation became more humane and generalty effiightened, 
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Your Committee conceive themselves authorized to recommend its 
Repeal,. 6jr ioiig experience, and by the deliberate judgment of the 
whole Nation. In the application of this latter principle, they have 
been 'materially aided by the documents which have been mentioned. 
Wl\ore a Penal Law hits not been carried into effect in Middlesex for 
more than a Century, in the counties round London for sixty years, 
And in the extensive district which forms the Western Circuit for fif- 
ty, it may be safely concluded, that the general opinion has pro- 
pounced it to be unfit, or unnecessary to continue it in force. The 
Committee are aware, that there are cases in which it may he said that 
the dread of punishment has prevented the perpetration of the crime, 
and wjiere, therefore, the law appears to be inefficacious, only be- 
cause it has completely accomplished its purpose.. Whatever spe- 
ciousness may belong to this reasoning, in the case of Conspicuous 
crimes, and punishments generally present to the minds of mfcn, it 
never can be plausibly applied to rare and obscure offences, to penal 
enactments, of which it requires a more than ordinary share of' pro- 
fessional, accuracy habitually to recollect the existence. Your’ Com- 
mittee have endeavoured to avoid all cases which seem to them 10 bfe 
on this ground disputable. From general caution, and a desire to M* 
void even the appearance of precipitation, they have postponed easCS', 
which seem to them liable to as little doubt as some of those to Which 
they are about to advert. 

4 It has sometimes been said, that the abolition of pchat laws 
which have fallen into actual disuse, is of little advantage to the com- 
munity. Your Committee consider this opinion* as an error. 'They 
forbear to enlarge on the striking remark of Lord Bacon, that all 
such laws weaken and disarm the other parts of the criminal system. 
The frequent occurrence of the unexpected threat of Death in a cri*- 
minal code, tends to rob that punishment of all its terrors, and to 
enervate the general authority of the Government and the Laws. 
The multiplication of this threat in the Laws of England, lias 
brought on therri, and on the Nation, a character of harshness and 
cruelty, which' evidence of a mijd administration of them will not 
entirely remove. Repeal silences the objection. Reasoning found- 
ed on lenient exercise of authority, whatever its force may be, is hot 
calculated to efface a general and deep impression, ’ The removal of 
disused laws is a preliminary operation, which greatly facilitates a 
just estimate, and (where it is necessary) an effectual refdi-ht iif those 
laws whieff^jre to remain in activity. Were cajfital punlsndients re- 
duced to the ^comparatively small number of easesin whichthey are 
often inflated, it Would become a much sinister operation to for hi. 
a right judgment of theirpropriety or necessity.’ AhotbefCpn^i- 
deratipn, pF still greater moment, presents itself on tills part of Me 
Subject. Penal Laws are sometimes called into activity after lopg 
StSUse,' and in cases Where their very ekfetencO may be unknoWn to 
the beii informed part Of the community. Malicious prosecutors 
them Ja rootioh. A mistaken administration of the Law maya^y 
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them to purposes for which they were not intended, and which they 
are calculated more to defeat than to promote. Such seems to have 
been the case of the person who, in tho year 1814*, at the Assisea 
for Essex, was capitally convicted of the offence of cutting down 
trees, and who, in spite of earnest applications for mercy from .the 
prosecutor, the committing magistrate, and the whole neighbourhood, 
was executed, apparently because he was believed to be habitually 
engaged in other often ces, for none of which, however, he had been 
convicted or tried. 

‘ This case is not quoted as fumhhing any charge against the hu- 
manity of the Judge, or of the advisers of the Crown ; they certain- 
ly acted according to the dictates of their judgment : But it is a case 
where the effect of punishment is sufficiently shown, by the evidence, 
to be the reverse of exemplary ; and it is hard to say, whether the 
general disuse of the capital punishment in this offence, or the single 
instance in which it has been carried into effect, suggests the strong- 
est reasons for its abolition. 

* The Statutes creating capital felonies, which the Committee 
have considered under this head, are reducible to two classes. The 
First relates to acts, cither so nearly indifferent as to require no pe- 
nalty, or, if injurious, not of such a magnitude as that they may not 
eafely be left punishable as Misdemeanors at common law. In these 
Your Committee propose the simple repeal. They arc as follows — 


M. 1 & 2 Phil. & Mary, c. 4*. Egyptians remaining within the king- 
dom one month. 

Notorious thieves in Cumberland and Northum- 
berland. 

Being armed and disguised in any Forest, Park, 
&c. 

in any Warren. 

in any High Road, Open Heath, Common, or 
Down. 

Unlawfully hunting, killing, or stealing Deer. 
Robbing Warrens, &c. 

Stealing or taking any Fish out of any River, 
Pond, &c. 

Hunting in his Majesty’s Forests or Chases. 
Breaking down the Head or Mound of a Fish 
% Pond. # 

11. 9 Gqjfel. c. 28. Being disguised within the Mint. 

12. lS&eo.II.c .29. Injuring of Westminster Bridge, and other Bridg- 

es, by other Acts. 

* The Secon^ Class consists of those offences, which, though in 
the opinion of your Committee never fit to be punished with Death, 
are malignant and dangerous as to require the highest punish* 

ccept death, which are known to our laws. These the Com* 
F would make punishable, either by Transportation dr Imprison* 


2. 18 Cha. 11. c. 3. 

3. 9 Geo. I. c. 22. 

4. — — 

5. — — 

6 . — — 

tj 

8 . — — 

9- — — 

10 . — — 
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ment with hard labour, allowing considerable scope to the discretion 
of the Judges respecting the term for which cither punishment is to 
endure. 

1. 31 Eli*, c. 9. Taking away any Maid, Widow, or Wife, &c. 

2, 21 Jac. I. c. 26. Acknowledging or procuring any Fine, Reco- 

very, &c. 

-3. 4Geo.I.c. 11.J4. Obstructing the recovery of Stolen Goods. 

4. 9 Geo. 1. c. 22. Maliciously killing or wounding Cattle. 

5. 9 Geo. I. c. 22. Cutting down or destroying Trees growing 

6. 5 Geo. II. c. 30. Bankrupts not surrendering, &c. 

7. — — concealing or embezzling. 

8. 6 Geo. II. c. 37. Cutting down the bank of any River. 

9. 8 Geo. II. c. 20. Destroying any Fence, Lock, Sluice, &c. 

10. 26 Geo. II. c. 23. Making a false entry in a Marriage Register, 

&c. Five Felonies. 

11. 27 Geo. II. C. 13. Sending threatening Letters. 

12. 27 Geo. II. c. 19. Destroying Banks, &c. on Bedford Level. 

13. 3 Geo. III. c. 16. Personating Out- Pensioners of Greenwich Hos- 

pital. 

14. 22 Geo. III. c. 40. Maliciously cutting Serges. 

15. 24 Geo. III. c.47. Harbouring offenders against that (Revenue) 

Act, when returned from Transportation. 

It does not seem necessary to make any observation in this place 
on the punishments of Transportation and Imprisonment, which your 
Committee have proposed to substitute for that of Death, in the se- 
cond of the two classes above mentioned. In their present imper- 
fect state, they are sufficient for such offences ; and, in the more im- 
proved condition in which the Committee trust that all the prisons 
of the Kingdom will soon be placed, Imprisonment may be hoped to 
be of such a nature as to answer every purpose of terror and reform- 
ation. 

e III. In the more disputable questions which relate to offences 
of more frequent occurrence and more extensive mischief, your Com- 
mittee will limit their present practical conclusions to those cases to* 
which the evidence before them most distinctly refers. They cannot 
entertain any doubt, that the general principles which have been so 
strikingly verified and corroborated in some particular cases by that 
evidence, apply with equal force to many others, relating to which 
they have not had sufficient time to collect the testimony of witness- 
es. That some offences which the law treats as Arson, and more 
which it punishes as Burglary, are not properly classed with these 
crimes, and ought not to be punished with Death, would probably 
be rendered apparent by a legislative consolidation of tbe laws in be- 
ing respecting Arson and Jiurglary. The same result, though in a 
le**, degree, . might be expected from a similar operation in other ira» 
portent beads of Criminal Law. 

\ pfi|be capital felonies— Of Privately stealing in a shop t* 
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tlie amount of five shillings — of privately stealing in a dwell inghouse 
to the amount of forty shillings — and of Privately stealing from ves- 
sels in a navigable river to the amount of forty shillings — the House 
of Commons have pronounced their opinion, by passing Bills for 
reducing the punishment to Transportation or Imprisonment. 

4 In proposing to revive those Bills, \ our Committee feel a singu- 
lar satisfaction that they are enabled to present to the House so con- 
siderable a body of direct evidence, in suppoit of opinions which had 
hitherto chiefly rested on general reasoning, and were often alleged, 
by (heir opponents, to be contradicted by experience. Numerous 
and respectable witnesses have borne testimony, for themselves and 
for the classes whom they repr extent, that a great reluctance prevails 
to prosecute, to give evidence, and to convict, in the cases of the 
three last mentioned offences ; and that this reluctance had the effect 
of producing impunity to such a degree, that it might be considered 
as among the temptations to the commission of crimes. Your Com- 
mittee beg leave to direct the attention of the House to the evidence 
of Sir Archibald Macdonald, on this and other parts of the general 
subject, in which that venerable person has stated the result of mauy 
years experience in the administration of Criminal Law, They for- 
bore to desire the opinion of the present Judges, out of consideration 
to the station and duties of these respectable magistrates. It ap- 
peared unbecoming and inconvenient, that those whose office it is to 
execute the Criminal Law, should bo called on to give an opinion 

whether it ought to he altered But, highly as the Committee 

esteem and respect the Judges, it is not from them that the most ac- 
curate and satisfactory evidence of the effect of the Penal Law can 
reasonably be expected. They only sec the exterior of criminal 
proceedings after they arc brought into a court of jutticc. Of the 
Cases which never appear there, and of the causes which prevent their 
appearance, they can know nothing* Of the motives which influence 
the testimony of witnesses, they can form but a ha<ty and inadequate 
estimate. Even in the grounds of Verdicts, they may often be de- 
ceived. From any opportunity of observing the influence of purtish- 
ment upon those Classes of men among whom malefactors are most 
commonly found, the Judges are, by their stations and duties, placed 
at a great distance. 

‘ Y our Committee accordingly have sought for evidence oil these sub- 
jects from those classes of men who are sufferers from Larcenies, who 
vnust be prosecutors when those Larcenies are brought to trial, who arc 
t hejvit nesscs by* whom such charges must be substantiated, and who are 
twnfhrori, by whose verdicts only effect can be given to the laws- 
On this class of persons, where the crimes arc most frequent, and 
where long alii extensive experience allows little room for error, and 
none. for misrepresentation; or, in othet^ords, on the Tractors of 
of;ftre City of London and Westminster, Your Committee Ifetb prin- 
dmlly relied for information. To the clerks at the offices of Magis- 
wfces, and to the officers of criminal courts, Who reCeivfe informations 
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and prepare indictments, to experienced Magistrates themselves* and 
to the gaolers and others who, in the performance of their duties, 
have constant opportunities of observing the feelings of offender*, the 
Committee have also directed their inquiries ; and their testimony has 
been perfectly uniform. * 

The Report then proceeds to aUude to (he most material evi- 
dence on this part or the subject; and concludes with adverting 
to the Law respecting Forgery , as the fourth and last head. 

1 IV. Much of the above evidence sufficiently establishes the ge- 
neral disinclination of traders to prosecute for forgeries on them- 
selves, or to furnish the Bank of England with the* means of convic- 
tion, in Cases where forged notes are uttered. There is no offence 
in which the infliction of death seems more repugnant to the stifang 
and genera! and declared sense of the Public, than forgery ; there in 
no other in which there appears to prevail a greater compassion for 
the offender, and more horror at capital executions. 9 

After a summary of the evidence oh this head, they proceed— 

< After due consideration of this important question. Your Com- 
mittee are of opinion, that Forgeries are a class of offences, respect- 
ing which it is expedient to bring together and methodize the lawa 
now in being ; that in the present state of ; public feeling, a reduc- 
tion of the punishment^ in most cases of that crime, is become necessary 
to the execution of the lam i and consequently to the security of prq- 
pert v and the protection of commerce; and that the means adopted 
by the Legislature to return to our ancient standard of value, render 
the reformation of tbe Crirainal Laws respecting forgeries, a matter 
of very considerable "urgency. Private forgeries will, in the opinion 
of the Committee, be sufficiently and most effectually repressed by 
the punishments of Transportation and Imprisonment. As long as 
the smaller notes of the Bank of England shall continue to constitute 
the principal part of the circulating medium of the kingdom, it may 
be reasonable , to place them on,, the same footing with the metallic 
Currency.' Committee therefore propose, that the forgery of 


J&ej# notes may for the present remain a capital offence; that the 
hank hotes^hall, for th ~ “ 


i# ^ 1 the nrsl* offence, he Tr&a$- 

portadon or lrapnsonment ; but that, on the second* the 

offender Adeemed to be a common utterer 'pf forged poto?, 
tm W|Rt ‘w tpajpiosecutor shall so be indicted** pjtyfo vhfc$* 

win render himjlable to capital pum$hn*ent., R^pecting the. offence 

»f Mg forged “Ote», Yov^r CwwSee bare no tei- 

atwn 1^'mmSL Sul *yhat they ceneeWe p«uhi be fit traiMpprt- 
,Lil “ be yeeted in the Judges fa «$* 

laboux far Transpoftafian, fhetqjvygi 
m expedient. w v 

conclude by informing the IJtbuqp* that in 

opinions and xecommeridationswki^h Jtfc — 
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next Session of Parliament, to move for leave to bring in a Bill, for 
the objects and purposes, of which this Report is intended to explain 
the nature, and to prove the fitness. ’ 

It is truly gratifying to see a Legislative Body thus feeling 
and thus acting: — to see. those who, from their rank and place 
in society, have the power t<? confer serious and lasting benefits 
on the community, deliberating as it were in the presence, 
.and under the sanction of the wise and good of former ages; 
availing themselves pf the light which the most thoughtful 
minds have thrown upon the subject of their consideration; 
breathing that spirit of humanity which naturally emanates 
from those inquiries which have for their object the good of 
our country and our kind ; blending practical information and 
strict caution with enlarged philosophic views; and embody- 
ing the suggestions of a sound understanding of the question 
(in principle and in detail) in a mild, temperate, and gradual 
plan of reform. Nothing indeed can be more striking, in the 
tone and proposed alterations of the foregoing Report, than its 
moderation, and its avoiding every approach to rash and ground- 
less innovation. Yet it has not been able to escape misrepre- 
sentation and cavils. It has gone forth to the world, that the 
Committee propose to abolish capital punishment altogether, 
and to substitute transportation and imprisonment as the most 
effectual security against every crime. They have done no such 
thing. On the contrary, they distinctly disclaim any such idea 
in the outset of their Report; and the observation on which this 
interpretation has been put, is obviously limited to a class of 
offences, just before expressly proposed to be excepted from the 
punishment of death, and for which 4 it is hoped an improved 
system of imprisonment may answer every purpose of terror 
and reformation. * It has also been argued, that they propose to 
repeal simply, and as ‘ so much statutory lumber, f the acts a- 
gainstaclass of offences, which they distinctly state (though 
unfit to foe punished with death)* yet to foe of so maligttpnt and 
dangerous a tendency, * as to require the highest punishments 
except death known to our laws ; 9 and which they accordingly 
reebmmery^o be substituted for capital punishment. They have 
been accused of violating decorum and consistency, because 
they declare capital executions for forgery to be highfy unpopu- 
lar ad& remignant to the general feeling, without daring {fropi 
the supped difficulty ana importance of the question} tp jpro- 

S o&e their immediate repeal* The mention of this and 

echm^ repugnance to capital punishment in th^;^aUlis* ¥ 'a$ one 
i^ripRKance weighing most strongly, ami apedci%tiV^t loudly 
^Bfisrits Continuance, is set down as a mark pf & deference to 
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popular clamour, to the shout of a mob, or of a gang of flo 
complices at the foot of the gallows ; 9 though this sentiment is 
proved at large, in the Evidence, to be shared generally by the 
prosecutors themselves, and by the rest of the community: 
And, finally, the Committee are accused of packing the Evi- 
dence, and tampering with it in the examinations ; because the 
great body of that evidence is uniformly in harmony tfith the 
general feelings of humanity, with common opinidh, and with 
all enlightened theory on the subject; because the witnesses now 
are said to be all of the same way of thinking, and now to vary 
in every one of their opinions ; because # they are persons who 
seem to have paid some attention, and to have taken some inte- 
rest in' the question beforehand, and are therefore ex parte evi- 
dence ; because they have only one lawyer among them, and 
not a whole list of practising attorneys, nor * a single share- 
holder in any bridge, canal, or mining company ; ’ because the 
whole mercantile, agricultural, and banking ^interest has not 
been summoned to establish the facts upon a permanent basis* 
and to make it impossible ever to arrive at any conclusion from 
them ! 

Now, if these things are really so— if it be true that there are 
only sixty- seven persons, of limited information and suspicious 
motives, got together, without reference to their profession or the 
place of their abode, to undermine the substantial interests of 
1000 and odd bankets, and 100,000 merchants and others in 
town and country, and to $£t Up a theory of their own in the 
teeth of fact and law, it is strange that not a single individual 
of so large and respectable a body has put forth any remon- 
strance, public or private, against this preposterous assumption 
of their authority, and virtual representation of their senti- 
ments. Yet not one has come forward. We have not heard a 
whisper of complaint from any such quarter. We turn then at 
onCe from such Contemptible sophistry to the evidence : And beg 
very shortly to ^consider it with reference, fir^/ to facts; and, 
secondly, to matters of opinion. As to the ^st class of rare 
and obsolete offences proposed to be done away, Or to Be left as 
common misdemeanours, there is in general no evidence brought. 
With respect to th^Black Act, and the Act ofthe 12 Geo. II., 
making it capital id injure Westminstei^Bridge, the folfowing 
striking particulars ate stated by Sir Archibald J^cdonald. 

i Among the list of uncle^afele fdontes, there site % jrr eat number 
tbfct were* thought necessary at the time when enacted^ but which 
sor for instance, the persons who damage 
minster/ Fulham, or Lendon Bridges, if convicted, must recei^j^|- 
tehee Black Act is full of undergyable 

Y2 ‘ 



many of which were made on an immediate occasion, but still conii* 
nue in force. There is one instance, which perhaps may be a good 
specimen of many of the others : There arc about twenty felonies ia 
that act ; and one of them is, I believe, correctly in these words— 
«* Appearing on a high road, or on a common, &c. with the face black* 
or being otherwise disguised. ” It so happened, that, on the first esta- 
blishment of turnpikes, there was great opposition to them. In He* 
refordshire, aagreat number of persons hail got together, masked and 
disguised, and were opposed by the Magistrates on the road, and 
were apprehended. It came out in evidence, that their object was 
to have pulled down the turnpike gate. Lord Hardwicke tried the 
men, during the short time that he was Chief- Justice ; and he told 
the Jury, that “ every crime specified in that act was a distinct and 
separate crime ; they had no connexion one with the other. • But al- 
though it might be right enough to let in the evidence of the intent, 
yet that which the Jury had to look to, was entirely* independent of 
that circumstance. The words were, appearing with a black face, or 
otherwise disguised, upon the road . Did the prisoners, or not, so ap- 
pear ? ” The men were convicted on that point only, and ordered 
for execution ; but whether executed or not, the report of the case 
does not state. The momentary depredations on Waltham and other 
Forests, were, no doubt, the cause of that act ; they have long since 
ceased ; but the act is still in force. So, with respect to the bridges, 
I apprehend the acts with respect to the bridges were enacted in con- 
sequence of the watermen being injaredrin their business, and there- 
fore doing damage to the bridges ; but those bridges are now, I be- 
lieve, as sacred as the Church of &t Paul. ’ p. 50. 

We here see an example of the effects of this miscellaneous 
style of legislating. A law is made with a particular and ex- 
press reference to a notorious and complicated description of of- 
fence, and afterwards left standing in the abstract, so that it 
may be applied, at the discretion of the Judge? to innocotit or 
indifferent acts. A man might be hanged, by one of the fore- 
going acts, for being seen coining from a masquerade disguised 
Iii a domino. This has been called providing against unforeseen 

f iergencies : and so it is, with a vengeance ! Upon the same 
inciple, we have only to make every ordinary circumstance of 
Is, such as walking the street, or looking out of a coach-win- 
dow, capital; and then we may catch and hang whomever we 
please, when it suite the service of the Stat§.— It appears in evi- 
dence, umjer the second class of offences, that a man named 
James jpfcer was hanged, no longer ego than 1814, fc^r cat?ing 
y ° un 9 trees - an d, though pressing 
jJgfiwortaierey by the prosecutor, the oommHtmg^^Si^istrate, 
whole neighbourhood, they after©. plea 

fWas, that the mad was a reputed thief C r, 

We shall take the following, from Mr Etfafcs’s valuable efi- 
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deuce, as a curious instance to show the barbarous nicety of our 
old laws in many particulars. It relates to the history of what is 
called Benefit of Clergy. 

4 In comparing the laws, and adverting to the progress of the law 
with respect to different subjects which now are capital, and have 
been so formerly, I think it is by no means immaterial to attend to 
£he history of the law with respect to Benefit of Clergy, which, until 
the reign of Queen Anne, was not, as it is now, a mere nominal and 
formal distinction, and which, so lately as the reign of Charles II., 
we find was evidently practically attended to ; as appears particularly 
by a Report which I have in my hand, as well as from some of the 
statutes enacted in the course of that reign. The book to which I 
allude, is the Reports of Cases in Pleas of the Crown, adjudged and 
determined in the reign of the late King Charles II. ; collected by 
Chief-Justice Kelyng. In that book there is the Report of a case, 
in which the Ordinary, being disposed to report that. the thief who 
was under trial could read, the Judge, suspecting that he could not, 
watched him, and, finding that it was as he suspected, censured and 
fined the Ordinary. The case is this : 46 At the Assizes at Winches* 
ter, the Clerk appointed by the Bishop to give Clergy to the prison- 
ers being to give it to an old thief, b directed him to deal clearly 
with me, and not to say Legit , in case He could not read; and. there- 
upon he delivered the book to him ; and I perceived the prisoner ne- 
ver looked upon the book at all ; and yet the Bishop’s Clerk, upon 
the demand of Legit, or Non Legit , answered Legit ; and thereupon 
I wished him to consider, and told him I*doubted he was mistaken ; 
and bid the clerk of the assizes ask him again, Legit , or Non legit ? 
and he answered again something angrily, Legit * Then I bid the 
clerk of the assize not to record it ; and I told the parson he was 
not the judge whether he read or not, but a ministerial officer to 
make a true report to the Court : and so I caused the prisoner to be 
brought near, and delivered him the book, and then the prisoner con- 
fessed he could not read ; whereupon I told the parson he reproached 
his function, and unpreached more that day than he could preach ttp 
again in many days l And because it was his personal offence and 
misdemeanor, I fined him 5 marks, arid did not fine the; Bishop, as 
in case he had failed to provide an Ordinary/’ It does . not appear 
what became of the prisoner in this case. Theteif/risp another 
case, which I may cite from the same book, to show that the Court 
judge of reading, and not the Ordinary ; and it refers to the 9th of 
Edw. IV., chap. 28. It is this: “ One dbm&tids his Clergy, and 
the Court took the book, and turned him to a verse* and he could 
not read Wi, but read one word in one place, and another word in 
And the Judges asked the Ordinary, if he would 
bare him/ and he answered, Yea. The Judges bid him consider, 
tbtd him the Court was to judge of his reading ; and if the Court 
should judge he did not read; the Ordinary should be fined, ancLifie 
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prisoner hanged, notif^landing his demanding of him ; and he <mas 
hanged” The 2%d w0 23d of Charles If. chap. 7., which respects 
the burning of houseS'Ond stacks of corn and hay, and the killing 
and maiming of cattle, directs, that the party guilty of those offences 
shall be deemed a felon, and the offender shall suffer, as in cases of 
felony, without saying u Without benefit of Clergy ; ” and therefore 
gives a prisoner an option to avoid judgment of death, or execution, 
thereupon, to be transported for seven years ; which is a proof that 
clergyable felony was then considered as an offence that might be 
practically attended with capital punishment. ' p. 90. 

Under the third and fourth Heads, respecting Larcenies and 
Forgery, the evidence, showing the inefficient state of our laws, 
from their over-severityi is full, and nearly uniform. We shall 
give the outline of it in the words of the Committee. 

4 Mr Skelton, who has been near forty years Clerk of Arraigns 
at the Old Bailey, states, that Juries are anxious to reduce the value 
of property below its real amount, in those larcenies where the ca- 
pital punishment depends on value ; that they are desirous of omit- 
ting those circumstances on which the capital punishment depends in 
constructive burglaries ; and that a reluctance to convict is percep- 
tible in forgery. , 

4 Sir Archibald Macdonald bears testimony to the reluctance of 
prosecutors, witnesses and juries, in forgeries, in shop-lifling, and 
offenpes of like nature. He believes that the chances of escape are 
greatly inn eased by the severity of the punishments. Against trea- 
son, murder, arson, rape, and crimes against the dwell inghouse or 
person, and some others, he thinks the puiiishment of Death should 
be directed. 

4 Mr Newman, solicitor for the city of London, speaking from 
thirty years experience of the coursp of Criminal Prosecutions in that 
city, informed the Committee that he had frequently observed a re- 
luctance to prosecute and convict, in capital offences not directed 
against the lives, persons, or dwellings of men. 

* The Reverend Mr Cotton, Ordinary of Newgate, has described 
in strong terms the repugnance of the public to capital execution, in 
offences unattended with violence ; and the acquiescence, even of 
the most deprived classes, in their infliction in atrocious crimes. 

* Mr Neuman, late keeper of Newgate, and connected with the 
administration of justice in London for forty years , gave testimony 
to the same effect. 

4 Mr Hobler, clerk to the Lord Mayor, and to tbe sittingmagisr 
Sates in London for thirty years , stated the anxiety ofprosecutofrs 
to lower tiff value of goods stolen ; and has observed maflycases of 
forgery iWwhick after the clearest evidence before the magistrate, 
fhe Grand Airy thrown out the bill,, for some roas^Lior other, 
where the magistrate had no doubt. The same soUp^odO to reduce 
|he v00 $ of articles privately stolen in shops and dwelhhghouses, haq 
be^j^Pmarked by Mr Payne, clerk to the sitting magistrate at Guild- 
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hall ; by Mr Yardley, clerk at the office in Worship-street, who has 
observed a disinclination to prosecute in all capital cases, except mur- 
der ; and who says, that in larcenies he has often heard prosecutors, 
especially females, say, “ I hope it is not a hanging matter : ” and 
by Mr Thomson, clerk at the office in Whitechapel, who represents 
it as common for prosecutors in larcenies to ask, “ Cannot this be 
.put under forty shillings ? ” 

1 Mr Josiah Conder, bookseller, Mr Joseph Curtis, currier, Mr 
Wendover Fry, type-founder, and Mr John Gaun, a merchant and 
choe manufacturer, stated instances in which they were prevented by 
the capital punishment from prosecuting offenders, whom they would 
have brought to justice if the punishment had, in their opinion, been 
more proportioned to the crime. They also declared, that there is 
a general disinclihation to prosecute among the traders the city 
of London, or to convict in thefts without violence, and in forgeries. 

* Mr James Soaper of St Helens Place, Mr Ebenezer Johnson 
of Bishopsgate-street, ironmonger, Mr Baker of the Tower, Mr 
Lewis, a retired merchant, and Mr Garrett, an insurance-broker, 
bore testimony to the general repugnance to prosecution which arose 
from capital punishment. Some of them mentioned instances in which 
they had been deterred by that consideration from bringing offenders 
to justice. Mr Garrett said, that as far as his observation went^there 
was not one in twenty who did not shudder at the idea of inflicting 
the capital punishment in cases of forgery. Messrs Frederic and 
William Thornhill mentioned cases of theft in which they had for- 
borne to prosecute, on account of the punishment of Death. The 
former added, that he found it to be an almost universal sentiment 
among his neighbours and acquaintance, that excessive punishment 
tends very greatly to the production of crime ; that he knows many 
persons who have been great sufferers by thefts in shops and dwell- 
inghouses, and who declare, that if the punishment of such offences 
had been any thing less than death, they would have regarded it as 
highly criminal to have forborne prosecution, which they had felt 
themselves compelled to abstain from in every instance, on account 
of the punishment; and must continue to act on the same principle 
of forbearance till th.ere was an amendment in the law/ 

On the theom of the proposed amelioration in the Penal Law, 
the evidence of Mr Basil Montagu is given at much length, and 
evinces great research, ingenuity, and zeal. It makes almost a 
pamphlet, or what Mr Cobbett would call 4 a nice little book ’ on 
the subject : But we can no longer make room for more than a very 
brief abstract of its contents. That learned and excellent person 
first goes into a considerable and very curious detail, to show 
fiow Tar, and with what miserable effects, the experiment of ex- 
treme severity, as by torture and agonizing deaths, had been 
carried in ancient times, and in some modem nations ; and then 
tpakes several curious quotations fipm English publications, from 
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1 7 1 2 to 1 8 1 4, in whicfefidditional and increased rigour was recom- 
mended, in the system as well as the execution of our own penal 
law* ' He then states an overwhelming multitude of facts, from 
the undoubted evidence of records, to show how opposite the 
practical effects of those rigorous enactments has been from what 
was intended ; — and finally explains and illustrates the principle 
upon which the efficacy of punishment in any case must depend.' 

* Crime , 9 he observes, ‘ is prevented* not solely by legal en- 

* actment, but by the joint operation of three powers;— -the legal 
€ power, or the fear of punishment awarded by law — the moral 
4 power, or the fear of the censure of the community— and the 
4 power of religion , or the fear of divine vengeance: — Upon duly 
4 poising 4hese 9 I conceive the efficacy of aH laws depends. 

4 When these powers unite, their effect is the greatest possi- 
4 ble — when they oppose each other, their separate efficacy is 

* proportionally diminished. * This principle is then sifted and 
illustrated with the greatest possible ingenuity and candour; 
and some excellent observations are added, on the erroneous 
opinion, that men are influenced in moments of temptation by 
cool calculation as to the probable consequences of their yield- 
ing, * 6 Crimes , 9 it is truly and profoundly remarked, * pro- 
ceed not from reason, but from passion-*- and by passion must 
they be prevented. * This is afterwards applied to the cases of 
Fraudulent Bankruptcy, larceny,, and forgery. But we must 
pause a little upon the general maxims we have just extracted, 

( Crimes , 9 says Mr Montagu, * proceed not from Reason, but 

* from Passion, and by passion they must be prevented ; that 

* is, by keeping up in the community a sentiment of disappro- 

* bation of the act, and in the person disposed to commit it, a 

* tendency immediately to recoil from the thought, without any 

* calculation at alb* We can add nothing to the philosophic 

truth of this opinion. But all immoderately severe punishments 
have proceeded upon the contrary principle. The threat ' of 
capital punishment cannot be necessary to deter those placed 
A out of the reach of temptation, to wit, the respectable and 
wegfj|hy classes* from the picking of pockets. The lowest pe- 
nalty, the calculation of the smallest chance of a discovery, is 
more than sufficient for them. It is intended* therefore, to 
counteract strong temptation and inclination : And here* again, 
it is ineffectual or worse* without the sentiment above spoken 
of; whicfr pntiment cannot be created out of the pimishnien^ 
butimuaCbe proportioned to the nature of the act, ‘ Itistbe 
natuMipf passion to be blind to mere eonaequencesi tinwe* 

it^^^nature of passion, whe$ its ia : 

and to resist and harden fam ^ 
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ccs. Intimidation, by being indiscriminately applied, acts as 
an incentive to defiance and desperation. The object of the 
will is to have its own way. This it will have, let the con- 
sequence be what it may ; and, in order that it may have 
it, it is armed with an ad libitum reserve of fool-hardiness, 
insensibility, * and obstinacy, to meet whatever chances and 
dhanges, may be thrown in its way. This faculty, which en- 
ables them to fulfil their destiny and brayatfhe law, is not pe- 
culiar to thieves,. As Sir Richard Phillips has very well put 
the case in his answer on this point, ‘ The dread of death has 

* no greater effect on thieves than the fatal consequences of vi- 
‘ ctous gratification, or than the usual consequences of an in- 

* dulgence of vicious habits, have on. mankind in general.* 
The sailor, the soldier, the duellist, all meet death without 
shrinking, in the course of their several vocations. The drunk- 
ard too knows his fate, but does not desist the more : nay, it is 
the sense of that, the consciousness of an obstacle in his way, 
that irritates his will, makes him impatient of remonstrance 
and restraint, and urges him on to greater excesses, and to 
drown all forethought in utter insensibility and disregard of 
the future. He gives to-morrow to the winds, with scorn 
and insult. The soldier's courage, in like manner, is wound 
up by the danger he is in ; and the whizzing of bullets round 
his head, or tne sight of dead bodies at his feet, only steels 
him against the fear of death. The sailor hears of storms, of 
battles, of shipwrecks, and feels himself* the more enamoured 
with this precarious mode of life : — he meets with 6pme of 
these disasters, and for a while has a surfeit; but goes to sea. 
again. That is, the will, according as it has occasion for it, or is 
so disposed, has a power to dwell on any circumstances, and to 
blind itself to any contingencies it pleases. 

Such is human nature ; and shall we make a law against it? 
Thieves are addicted to their way of life from habit, or are driven 
to it by necessity : It becomes their profession, for want of a bet- 
ter, and the point of honour with them ; and, though > false point 
of honour, it is the point of honour still. Courage, fortitude, the 

* scorning to wince or whine, ’ the not being easily damped by 

disgrace or danger or death, is the first principle, the implied 
condition of their mode of life. This unnecessary to them every 
moment; they could mot otherwise continue in it a single day, 
or enjoy an houris quiet : They are obliged to screw themselves 
up daily and nightly to disregard the disagreeable alternatives 
to which they are liable; and the greater the punishment an- 
nexed tb'thw^ greater the mechanical insensibility to 

1&elhsetves up, in order to commit it with the 
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greater unconcern* This is what is meant by the old observa- 
tion, that severe punishments harden offenders. It is looked upon 
as extraordinary that they should do so : But it would be much 
more extraordinary if they did not. Such persons have no 
thoughts of taking tip 9 or means ordinarily held out to them so 
to do, even were they inclined ; and the additional penalty oti 
their regular calling does not make them more in love with the 
law, but the crime* They look upon the law as their* natural 
enemy; and its rigour makes them hate, its uncertainty (the ef- 
fect of that rigour; makes them despise it the more. If they 
can charge it with manifest cruelty, they triumphantly appeal 
to the sentiments of the community in their favour; if it is exe- 
cuted in spite of those sentiments, they consider themselves as 
the victims of persecution, and go to the gallows with the reso- 
lution of martyrs in the cause of justice. If the letter of the 
law is not executed, it excites odium and contempt at once — 
Omne tuht punctum. It has the effect of malice defeated ; and 
in the successful evasion of the greater punishment held out in 
terrorem 9 the culprit in a manner forgets, and is indifferent to 
the lesser one inflicted. 

There is not only a determination in the human mind to 
set untowaul consequences at defiance, but (where they ap- 
pear to be inevitable) even to court them. This is what is 
understood by the power of fascination. Thieves are subject 
to this power, like other men, as they are to that of gravita- 
tion. Objects of terror often haunt the mind ; and, by their 
influence in subduihg the imagination, draw the will to them as 
a fatality. Persons in excessive and intolerable apprehension 
fling themselves into the very arms of what they dread, and are 
impelled to rush upon their fate, and put an end to their sus- 
pencc and agitation. These are said to be 4 the toys of des- 
peration : 9 and, fantastical as they may appear, Legislators ought 
to pay more attention to this than they have done ; for the mind, 
in those extreme and violent temperaments which they have to 
apply to, is not to be dealt with like a mere machine. Gibbets, 
which have now become very uncommon, may, we think, have 
produced equivocal effects in this way. They belong to the 
class of what are called interesting objects. They excite a 
feeling of horror, not altogether without its attraction, in the 
ordinary spectator, and startle while they rivet the eye. Who 
shall sajnaow often, in gloomy and sullen dispositions, this equi- 
vocal appeal to the imagination may not have become an ingre- 
dient to pamper murderous thoughts, and to give a superstitious 

P to the last act of the will ? To see this ghastly appearance 
ing its spectral form in some solitary plaee twghtfall,' by 
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a wood-side or barren heath,— to note the wretched scarecrow 
figure dangling upon it, black and wasted, parched in the sun, 
drenched in all the dews of Heaven that fall cool and silent on 
it, while this object of the dread and gaze of men feels nothing, 
knows nothing, fears nothing, and swings, creaking in the gale, 
Unconscious of all that it has suffered, or that others suffer — 
there is something in all these circumstances that may lead the 
mind to tempt the same fate, and place itself beyond the reach 
of mortal consequences ! — Simple hanging, on the contrary, 
has nothing inviting in it. It is a disagreeable contemplation m 
all respects. The broken slumbers that precede it — the half- 
waking out of them to a hideous sense! of what is to come— the 
dull head and heartach— the feverish agony, or the more fright- 
ful deadness to all feeling — the weight of eyes that overwhelm 
the criminal’s — the faint, useless hope of a mockery of sympa- 
thy — the hangman, like a spider, crawling near him — the short 
helpless struggle — the last sickly pang : — all combine to render 
this punishment as disgusting as it is melancholy. A man must 
be tired of his life, indeed, to be ever prompted by sjich a spec- 
tacle to go out of the world in the same way : though, it must 
be confessed, that it is enough to give one a»cdntcmpt for hu- 
manity, and for all that belongs to it. We think it is a mode 
of punishment most desirable — to be avoided by every one. It 
is, however, calculated, if any thing can be, to tame the ut- 
most violence and depravity of the human will, by showing 
what a poor mean creature a man is or can be made : but we 
surely are of opinion, it ought not to be inflicted for any act 
which does not excite the dread and detestation of the commu- 
nity, and cut the individual completely off from all sympathy. 
We do not conceive that stealing to the value of twelve-pence 
from the pocket, or of five shillings from a counter, does this; 
arid therefore we arc glad that the capital part of the punish- 
ment for these offences is abolished ; since, though little else 
than a dead* letter, it kept up a theory of wrong, and showed a 
mean hankering after inhumanity and injustice, which it is afraid 
to put in practice. 

'Mf Montagu states justly, that mankind are less deterred 
from crime by calculation of consequences, than by involuntary 
sympathy widl others, and by the natural sense of right and 
wrring. The .first has little influence, except in conjunction 
with the two tast^ &rid it may be well that it is so s since, if all 
sorts of arbitrary and capricious commands were of absolute 
fhreeandvaM^ unseconded by opinion or con- 

setmtet' be no end of ‘ the fantastic tricks which 

authority, might play befoxrhiljh 
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Heaven, to make tbeangels weep. 9 There has been too much 
of this work already^ and a very little of the same spirit in fu- 
ture will be more tnan is wanted. There is enough of it lurk* 
ing in the prejudices and vindictive passions of men ; and it 
need not be fomented by panders and sophists. No punish- 
ment, we believe, will in the end be found to be wise or hu- 
mane, or just or effectual, that is not the natural reaction of at 
man’s own conduct on his own head, or the making him fed, in 
his own person, the consequences of the injury be has meditated 
against others. It is impossible to force this sentiment in the 
individual or the community up to the same degree of horror 
against the smallest as against the highest crimes by a positive 
Jaw. Every sucli unequal enactment is in fact so much outrage 
and injury done to the very foundation and end' of all law : But 
where a punishment is in conformity to this sentiment, the 
mind, instead of resisting and resenting, acquiesces in it as a 
dictate, not of caprice or will, but of equal justice between man 
and man ; and anticipates it, by a sure instinct of moral arith- 
metic, as a/iecessary and direct consequence of its own actions. 
A punishment that has not this natural as well as legal sanction, 
fails to bend and overawe the will : it only hardens and irritates, 
as was said before. It does not strike upon the mind even in 
the shape of terror ; tor the imagination easily rejects, as incre- 
dible, that which it regards as wholly unfounded and unwar- 
rantable. It is the link of moral and social sympathy alone 
which can ever bring the penalties affixed by law to any crime 
home to the mind or the criminal, so as to produce, 1. intimida- 
tion, 2. conviction and reform. For instance, to show how 
punishment operates when the sense of natural justice and ne- 
cessity goes along with it, we will suppose the case of a.n&ur- 
derefr in his cell, and consider how his situation affects him- 
self and the community. We will not say that the latter feel 
no pity for him (Got} forbid !) — but they feel it, as he almost 
feels it himself, not altering the stern sense of justice. In fact, 
he appears to the imagination less a sacrifice to the vengeance 
of the laws, than a ready accomplice with them — a victim self- 
doomed and selfecondemned; His limbs are not only manacled, 
his life a forfeit; but his conscience is limed, his reason is If) the 
strong toils of the law, that has pronounced sentence upon him. 
He is delivered up, bound hand and foot, body and mmd-r-i*his 
own judgeand executioner. He seems to be tainted alii qvetwa 
mass of corruption wasting aWay with loathing of lt^f^rfeHing 
in pieces for want of support from the fellow- Single 
fellow-creature. lie breathes thick and short the .sif Ifeg close- 
pent air of guilt ; and waits for the parting of body hs 
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a timely release from his own reflections, and the general en- 
mity t>f the community. Not so the terrified victim of an arbi- 
trary law, a woman perhaps condemned for uttering forged 
Bank of England notes, dragged, tom to the place of execution 
" t with shrieks like mandrakes, * whose fate excites equal agony 
in her own mind, and dread in the public ; who hear indeed a 
great outcry about the alarming increase of contempt for the 
laws, but whose only real object of terror and disgust is the exe- 
cution of them. This is a state of the law which ought not to 
continue a moment longer than it can possibly be helped. That 
we are bold to say. There should be a marked and acknow- 
ledged difference s the punishment of crimes, or there must be 
a loss of all sense of moral distinction, or of all respect for the 
laws that systematically hold it in complete scorn. 

So far it should seem, then, that the Committee have been 
right in recommending the abolition of capital punishment in 
the cases in which they have done so, if in no others. It re- 
mains to consider what other punishments are fit to be sub- 
stituted for it, and what other securities may be found for the 
community. On this question the evidence of Mr Harmer, on 
which the Committee lay considerable stress, is of great weight 
and importance. 

* I mention, ' he says, * these circumstances, to show what little 
fear common thieves entertain of capital punishment ; and that, so 
far from being arrested in their wicked courses by the distant possi- 
bility of its infliction, they are not even intimidated at its certainty ; 
and the present numerous enactments to take away life, appear to me 
wholly inefficacious. But there are punishments which I am con- 
vinced a thief would dread, and which, if steadily pursued, might 
have the most salutary effect ; namely, a course of discipline totally 
reversing his former habits. Idleness is one of the prominent cha- 
racteristics of a professed thief — put him to labour : — Debauchery 
is another quality, abstinence is its opposite, apply it : — Dissipated 
Company is a thing they indulge in ; they ought, therefore, to ex- 
perience solitude : — They are accustomed to uncontrolled liber- 
ty of action; ! would consequently impose restraint and deco- 
rum 3 and were these suggestions put in practice, I have no doubt we 
should find a considerable reduction ip the number of offenders : I 
say this, because I have very often heard thieves express their great 
dislike and dread of being sent to the House of Correction, or to the 
Hulks, where they would be obliged to labour, and kept under re- 
straint ; but I never heard one say he was afraid off being hanged. 
Formerly, before Newgate was under the regulations that it now is, 
I pould alway#tellan old thief from the person that had for the first 
tune commkteil isrime: the noviciate would shudder at the idea of 
being.sent to IJew^are ; but the old thief would request that ho 
might be committed at once to that prison by the magistrate, because 
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he could there associatewith his companions, and have his girl to 
sleep with him, wh»$k, sdrae years back, used to be allowed or Vink- 
ed at by the upper ^ turnkeys : but, since the late regulations^ cer- 
tainly I have not heard of such applications being made by thieves, 
because now they are as much restrained and kept in order in New- 
gate as in other prisons. From my observation, I am quite certain 
that a thief cannot bear idea of being kept under subordination. 
Ab to transportation, I with deference think it ought not to be ad- 
opted, except for incorrigible offenders, and then it ought to be for 
life ; if it is for seven years, the novelty of the thing, and the pro- 
spect of returning to their friends and associates, reconciles offenders 
to it, so that in fact they consider it no punishment ; and when this 
sentence is passed on men, they frequently say, “ Thank you, my 
Lord. ” Indeed this is a common expression, used every Session by 
prisoners, when sentenced to seven years* transportation. * p. 109. 

Such is the deliberate opinion, gleaned from twenty year^ 
thought and experience, of one who nas been concerned during 
that period in constant trials at the Old Bailey, and who is 
equally distinguished by assiduity, acuteness and humanity, in 
his profession. It is amusing, however, to see how it has been 
treated by the enemies of all improvement. If a speculative 
philosopher, unused to the ways of the world, gives an opinion 
on what he thinks best, it is set down as romantic extravagance, 
or pitiable simplicity, that will not bear the test of experience. 
If a person conversant (to a painful degree of intimacy) with vice 
and infamy comes to the same general conclusion, a delicate 
prudery is assumed on the occasion, and a sensibility to the nice 
gradations of vice and virtue is arrogated for those whose purity 
of imagination has not been contaminated by the contact of ac- 
tual depravity; and we are referred to the respectable classes of 
the community for thfe most authentic information as to the mo- 
tives, feelings, and mode of operating on the minds of rogues 
and vagabonds, these last being supposed (from habitual obdu- 
racy) utterly ignorant okwhat passes in their own minds, and 
of the onlyji^iings that do or can affect them ! * 

In proposing to put a stop to the alarming increase of crime* 
by the continual threat, or the more frequent infliction of ca^ 
pital punishment, we do not find any attempt made to suppress* 
by such extreme severity, any other offences but offences against' 
Property. We hear the number of common prostitutes spoken 
of as an ffiormous evil, and as tending to increase the xundfter 
of thieves’ and pickpockets : and Seduction, which leads to this 
deplorable consequence, is itself agreat evil ; yet we hear ^of no 
attempt to punish seduction with death* which W great 

deal more harm* one year with another, than thdmis^ievoti^ 
propensity for cutting down young trees, up whole 
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plantations. The reason is, seduction is practised by the rich, 
as well as others. Drunkenness is a beastly vice, and does all 
the mischief in the world to the health and to the morals : but 
it is common to all classes of the English nation ; and no one, 
therefore, thinks of putting down this alarming and extensive 
evil, by making it capital to take a drop too much. Yet, would 
it not lessen the crime, if a man inclined to commit it were to 
be told — * If you get drunk to-night, you will be hanged, or 
with a headach to-morrow ; 9 instead of being only told — ‘ You 
cannot be hanged, but you will probably have the headach to- 
morrow ? * Gambling is another very prevalent vice, and docs 
incalculable mischief; but it is not confined to the lower or- 
ders; and therefore no one proposes a sweeping clause to make 
it capital without benefit of clergy.' Thieves, on the contrary 
are never persons of distinction or independent fortunes. It is 
a most ungentlemanlikc vice, uniformly committed by the lower 
against the upper classes ; and therefore there is so little hesita- 
tion in making it a capital felony, and so much difficulty and 
fuss about taking away the capital part of the penalty in the 
most common and trivial instances of it. Yet, in spite of this 
alarming and unheard-of increase of crime (the crime of pri- 
vately stealing from the pocket, the dwcllinghouse, or counter), 
which one would suppose had, like an Egyptian plague, infest- 
ed every corner of tne land, made our streets impassable, and 
our homes uncomfortable, we live and do well, we sleep 
sound in our beds, and do not dream of shop-lifters or cut- 
purses. The evil complained of may have alarmingly increas- 
ed ; but still it is confined within petty limits. It does not burst 
asunder ’any of the great bonds of society, nor practically dis- 
turb human life : it does not give a moment’s annoyance to one 
individual in a thousand, in the course of a year, nor an hour’s 
serious concern even to the person who may chance to suffer by 
it. He reads the account of his disaster the next day in the 
newspaper, and is satisfied. Why, because be knows that the 
practice is necessarily confined to certain classes of persons, 
which can never increase to an unlimited extent. , It is agreed, 
that only the lowest of the lower classes turn common thieves ; 
and this is construed into a proof of the greater depravity of 
those classes This requires explanation. 

The man of ten thousand a year confessedly does not steal : 
he has no possible {temptation. Again, the man of a thousand a 
year does not. The* lawyer, ii^the full career of his profession, 
does not violate the law an this respect, nor the merchant in a 
large way of business. They do not want the money; or they 
can fsttit m * much easier and more reputable way. But the 
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man who lias not a penny in his purse, nor any means of get- 
ting a farthing, steals to save himself from starving. Thelt is 
not, at least in the first instance, a voluntary or a malicious 
crime; and therefore should be distinguished from those that 
arc. It is not a vice of general inclination, or of inherent de- 
pravity, but of particular circumstances. Place a thief in the 
circumstances of a gentleman, and he will no longer be a thief-*- 
though he may carry all his other bad propensities into his new 
character. 

Take the most coinmpn case of the first lapse into this of- 
fence, and consider with what feelings it would be just or na- 
tural to view it. What, then, is the meaning of the outcry a- 
gaiitet the lawless depravity of the lower clas&e« in this country i 
.A man is a labourer or a mechanic ; he has a wife and children 
to support ; he works night and day; he denies himself almost 
every thing; still he finds it difficult to live. He is taken sick, 
or thrown out of employ ; he* is reduced to the utmost extre- 
mity; he still holds out, and clings to the last chance of hope 
and honesty ; but in vain — his patience and his principle will 
last no longer — and he steals ! Why ? Not from want of in- 
dustry ; he had the greatest — not from want of economy ; he 
observed the strictest— not from want of abstinence; he almost 
starved himself to death — not from want of fortitude ; li 6 bore 
every sort of distress and hardship without repining — not even 
from want of honesty ; for the first departure from it almost broke 
his heart. Yet lie and his class are accused of a total want of 
decency and moral principle, from his not having an heroic de- 
gree of these virtues, not one of which the higher classes are so 
much as ever called upon to practise, or to make the smallest 
sacrifice to. To argue, therefore, against the good disposition 
of the lower classes generally, because they alone are subject to 
those temptations which produce a particular violation of tne law, 

♦ when the truth is, that by far the greater part of them are con- 
tinually holding out to the last extremity of despair, of sickness, 
and often of life itself, in struggling against those temptations, 
is most base ami unmanly. 

The increased distress of the lower classes will accordingly ac- 
count, if not for the whole mass of petty depredation, for tne pre- 
sent alarming increase of this crime. Suppose an unusual ten- 
dency to idleness and extravagance to operate in producing this 
result iA'some characters sooner than in others, yet it would not 



t%»U sorts of people, 1 
ak-notes, ’—feels no temptation to be idles fee has his sti* 
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mulus to the virtue of industry, always at hand, and always pow- 
erful. He rises early — (so will any man who has any thing to 
do) — and will not sit up more than three nights running for any 
attorney in London. Good : he has his reasons, and they are 
sufficient. But do they affect the law-stationer (we mean his 
man), who works at the most wretched drudgery, almost for 
nothing, and has not work to do half his time ? Or, because 
he grows tired of that which has no inducement to recommend 
it, and in the intervals of hopeless leisure, sots away his time at 
the alehouse, and, to pay his score, commits a larceny, after 
twenty or thirty years’ hard, thankless, unprofitable labour,— 
is it because he is a more idle, or a less fortunate man than his 
employer ? 

We need not pursue this reasoning farther. The proof is 
self-evident in favour of the industrious, self-denying, moral ha- 
bits of the common people of England ; for they are the only 
people who ever feel the temptation to violate their obligations to 
honesty, and they do not do it once in a thousand extreme cases. 
If, however, they do it once, it is all over with them : and infa- 
my, grinning at their backs, blocks out their return to the path 
of honesty ever after. They are thus driven upon desperate 
courses, both from want and shame; and become corifirmed 
thieves. Those whose parents have been so before them, and 
have brought them up without any other means of a livelihood, 
or notions of morality, are hereditary thieves; and this is the 
third and last stage. The first are so from accidental causes : 
the second from habit: the third from education. What is to 
be the cure of these severally ? The answer to all three at 
once, like Swift’s Short Way with the Dissenters, is on the 
present or late system— hanging ; or else, 1. treating the first ac- 
cidental offence as ail incorrigible disease; 2. curing bad habits 
and inclinations hy an unreserved indulgence of them in pri- 
son ; 3. ingrafting upon the vices of education the contagion of 
the worst examples, in prison and but of it. 

We think it better to try, at least, the new, and, as it is called, 
improved system, 1. of giving those who have been led away, by 
temporary necessity, a probation in Penitentiary Houses; 2. of 
correcting (i|S| be possible) bad habits, by substituting opposite 
ones in a course of prison-discipline ; and, 3. of preventing the 
evils of ignorance* and want of proper education, by a better edu- 
cation. Or, lastly, where these are found insufficient at home, the 
Transportation system, by dinging the victims of vice, of shame, 
of ignorance and necessity, entirely out$| ithemselves, their old 
ideas and habits, anti giving themanew epunbry, and, almost a new 
being, may be tried with effect. At anjr rate, all these methods 
voi.. xxxv. no. 70. v 
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afford security to society, and a chance of reform and repent* 
ance to the individual* 

Conciliation is, in most cases, the dictate of justice no less 
than of policy. You cannot produce conviction by unjust mea- 
sures: you will seldom intimidate by violent ones: But you 
may wean from crimes, by lessening the temptation to commit 
them, and by making the vices punish themselves, in the pri- 
vation of the very indulgences they aim at securing. Consider- 
ation for others is the first step to awaken reflection in them. 
Compassion begets confidence, and confidence a willingness to 
hearken to reason : whereas irritation and severity can only 
preclude all sympathy, and increase the hardened insensibility 
which is now viewed as excluding all hopes from a milder and 
more effectual treatment. 

But (we hear those crying out who always turn good into evil 
and light to darkness) consider the expense of your improved sys- 
tem. Calculate the cost of your penitentiaries, your gaols, (no 
longer like the dens of wild beasts, or styes for swine to be hud- 
dled together), your distant colonies; consider well what it will 
take you to keep all those whom you do not hang, or put into a 
way of being soon hanged. Oh ! let not our economy begin by 
taxing our humanity : let us not lavish millions in wanton waste 
and wide-spread mischief, and grudge a few thousands of* i the pub- 
lic money ior the public service ! Let us not vote endless sums 
for everlasting worthless jobs, and buildings planned for havoc 
and destruction, and then turn askance with jealous leer ma- 
lign’ from the first building that greets our eyes, raised for the 
smvation of men, as from the rock on which the hopes of fu- 
ture generations must split, and as if it were a mil I* stone tied, 
like another national debt, round the neck of the country. But 
again (and waving this objection) it is asked, If you improve 
the system of coercion so as to answer the ends of reform to 
some, how will it answer those of intimidation to others? Ne- 
ver mind : — if it does not intimidate other**, then reform them 
too. But this is a needless alarm. No system of coercion can 
have charms for the unspotted and the free, so as to induce them 
to plunge into Penitentiaries of the most elegant description, or 
cross pathless oceans, to emerge on pathless wildernesses; and 
as to offenders themselves, depend upon it, that there is nothing 
that inspires such dread into all this class of persons* (from the 
highest^!) the lowest) as the idea of subjecting them to any or- 
deal that is likely to end in Reform. 

But the true and decisive answer is, that the new system has 
succeeded as far as it has been tried, both here and in other 
countries; and the only evil likely to result from its farther 
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extension seems to be, that it may deprive police-officers of 
the reward for the conviction of offenders, and the keepers of 
night-liouses of the profits derived from harbouring them in the 
mean time. As to Mr Harmcr’s suggestion, that transportation 
should be reserved for incorrigible offenders, vve do not imme- 
diately enter into it. If applied early and judiciously, it might 
•operate to prevent the growth of incorrigibly bad habits; and, 
by breaking off at once all connexion with former associates 
and pursuits, plant a new race of men in a new soil, or ingraft 
them on a prior settlement, with other and better prospects. 
Mrs Fry, we believe, has already done much good by her at- 
tempts to reform different sorts of prisoners: and it is to be re- 
membered that she belongs to a sect, whose practice, as well as 
creed, is benevolence. The Quakers have taken a considerable 
interest in this question ; and to them wc also, in a great mea- 
sure, owe the Abolition of the Slave-Trade. They have been ri- 
diculed, as a body, for not lending themselves to the pomps and 
vanities of the world; but they devote themselves to prying in- 
to, and alleviating its evils. If you see one of them come into 
a bookseller’s shop, it is not to inquire for Campbell’s Pleasures 
of Hope, or for Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, but for Bux- 
ton on Prison Discipline, or for the Last Account of the State 
of the Gaol at Leicester. These are their delights, their luxu- 
ries, and refinements. They do not indeed add new grace to 
the c Corinthian capitals of polished, society, ’ but they dig 
down into its dungeon-glooms and noisome sewers, — 
i Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. * 

They bear the yoke of the wretched, and lighten the burden 
of humanity — and they have, and will have their reward. 


Art. V. Mclmoth , the Wanderer . 4* Vols. By the Author 

of Bertram. Constable & Co. Edinburgh, 1820. 

Tt was said, wc remember, of Dr Darwin’s Botanic Garden-— 
*■" that it was the sacrifice of Genius in the Temple of False 
Taste; and the remark may be applied to the work before us, 
with the qualifying clause, that in this instance the Genius is less 
obvious, and the false taste more glaring. No writer of good 
judgment would have attempted to revive the defunct horrors 
of Mrs Radcliffe’s School of Romance, or the demoniacal incar- 
nations of Mr Lewis : But, as if he were determined not to be 
arraigned for a single error only, Mr Maturin has contrived to 
render his production almost as objectionable in the manner as, 
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it is in the matter. The construction of his story, which is sin- 
gularly clumsy and inartificial, we have no intention to analyze : 
—many will probably have perused the work, before our review 1 
reaches them ; and to those who have not, it may be sufficient 
to announce, that the imagination of the author runs riot, even 
beyond the usual license of romance ; — that his hero is a mo- 
dern Faustus, who has bartered his soul with the powers of 
darkness for protracted life, and unlimited worldly enjoy- 
ment; — his heroine, a species of insular goddess, a virgin Ca- 
lypso of the Indian ocean, who, amid flowers and foliage, lives 
upon figs and tamarinds; associates with peacocks, loxias and 
monkeys; is worshipped by the occasional visitants of her island; 
finds her way to Spain, where she is married to the aforesaid 
hero by the hand of a dead hermit, the ghost of a murdered 
domestic being the witness of their nuptials; and finally dies 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition at Madrid ! — To complete 
this phantasmagoric exhibition, we are presented with sybils 
and misers; parricides; maniacs in abundance; monks with 
scourges pursuing a naked youth streaming with blood ; sub- 
terranean Jews surrounded by the skeletons of their wives 
and children; lovers blasted by lightning; Irish hags, Spanish 
grandees, shipwrecks, caverns, Donna Claras and Donna Isi- 
dores, — all opposed to each other in glaring and violent contrast, 
and all their adventures narrated with the same undeviating dis- 
play of turgid, vehement, and painfully elaborated language. 
Such are the materials, and the style of tins expanded night- 
mare: And as we can plainly perceive, among a certain class of 
writers, a disposition to haunt us with similar apparitions, and 
to describe them with a corresponding tumor of words, w f e con- 
ceive it high time to step forward and abate a nuisance which 
threatens to become a besetting evil, unless checked in its 
outset. 

Political changes were not the sole causes of the rapid dege- 
neracy in letters that followed the Augustan era of Rome. Si- 
milar corruptions and decay, have succeeded to the intellectual 
eminence ojfother nations ; and we might be almost led to con- 
clude, that mental as well as physical power, after attaining a 
certain perfection, became weakened by expansion, and sunk 
into a state of comparative imbecility, until time and circum- 
stance agave it a new progressive impetus. One great cause 
of this* deterioration is the insatiable thirst for novelty, which, 
becoming weary even of excellence, will ‘ sate itself in a ce- 
lestial bed, and prey on garbage . 9 In the torpidity produced 
by fgySttter exhaustion of sensual enjoyment, the Arreoi Club of 
Otsmeite is receded to have found a miserable excitement, by 
disallowing the most revolting filth ; and the jaded intellectual 
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appetites of more civilized communities will sometimes seek a 
new stimulus in changes almost as startling. Some adventurous 
writer, unable to obtain distinction among a host of competitors, 
all better qualified than himself to win legitimate applause, 
strikes out a fantastic or monstrous innovation ; and arrests the 
b attention of many who would fall asleep over monotonous ex- 
cellence. Imitators are soon found ; — fashion adopts the new 
folly ; — the old standard of perfection is deemed stale and obso- 
lete; — and thus, by degrees, the whole literature of a country 
becomes changed and deteriorated. It appears to us, that w c 
arc now labouring in a crisis of this nature. In our last Num- 
ber, we noticed the revolution in our poetry ; the transition 
from the lucid terseness and exquisite polish of Pope and Gold- 
smith, to the rambling, diffuse, irregular, and imaginative style 
of composition by which the present era is characterized ; and 
we might have added, that a change equally complete, though 
diametrically opposite iq its tendency, lias been silently intro- 
duced into our prose. In this we have oscillated from freedom 
to restraint; — from the easy, natural, and colloquial style of 
Swift, Addison and Steele, to the perpetually strained, ambi- 
tious, and overwrought stiffness, of which the author we arc now 
considering affords a striking exemplification. * He’s kniglit 
o’ the shire, and represents them all, * There is not the small- 
est keeping in his composition : — less solicitous what he shall say, 
than how he shall say it, he exhausts himself in a continual 
struggle to produce effect by dazzling, terrifying, or surprising. 
Annibal Caracci was accused of au affectation of muscularity, 
and an undue parade of anatomical knowledge, even upon quies- 
cent figures : But the artist whom wc arc now considering has no 
quiescent figures : — even his repose is a state of rigid tension, if 
not extravagant distortion. He is the Fuseli of novellists. 
Does he deem it necessary to be energetic, he forthwith begins 
foaming at the mouth, and falling into convulsions ; and this 
orgasm is so often repeated, and upon such inadequate occasions, 
that we are perpetually reminded of the tremendous puerilities 
of the Della Cruscan versifiers, or the ludicrous grand elo- 
quence of the Spaniard, who tore a certain portion of his attire, 

* as if heaven and earth were coming together. * In straining 
to reach the sublime, he perpetually takes that single unfortu- 
nate step which conducts him to the ridiculous*— a failure which, 
in a less gifted author, might afford a wicked amusement to the 
critic, but which, when united with such undoubted genius as 
the present work exhibits, must excite a sincere and painful re- 
gret in every admirer of talent. 

Whatever be the cause, the fact, wfc think, cannot be dispot* 
ed, that a peculiar tendency to this gaudy and ornate style, ex- 
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ists among the writers of Ireland. Their genius runs riot in 
the wantonness of its* own uncontrolled exuberance; — their ima- 
gination, disdaining the restraint of judgment, imparts to their 
literature the characteristics of a nation in one of the earlier 
stages of civilization and refinement. The florid imagery, gor- 
geous diction, and Oriental hyperboles, which possess a sort of . 
wild propriety in the vehement sallies of An tar the Bedowecn 
chieftain of the twelfth century, become cold extravagance and 
floundering fustian in the mouth of a barrister of the present 
age; and we question whether any but a native of the sister isl- 
and would have ventured upon the experiment of their adop*- 
tion. Even in the productions of Mr Moore, the sweetest ly- 
ric poet of this or perhaps any age, this national peculiarity 
is not infrequently perceptible; ami we were compelled, in our 
review of his Lalla Rookh, a subject which justified the intro- 
duction of much Eastern splendour and elaboration, to point 
out the excessive finery, the incessant sparkle and efflorescence 
by which the attention of the reader was fatigued, and his sen- 
ses overcome. He rouged his roses, and poured perfume upon 
his jessamines, until we fainted under the oppression of beauty 
and odour, and were ready to ‘ die of a rose in aromatic pain. * 
Drydcn, in alluding to the metaphysical poets, exclaims £ ra- 
ther than all things wit, let none be there : * — though we would 
not literally adopt this dictum, we can safely confirm the truth 
of the succeeding lines — 

‘ Men doubt, because so thick they lie, 

If those be stars that paint the Galaxy : ’ — 

And we scruple not to avow, whatever contempt may be ex- 
pressed for our taste by the advocates of the toiling and tuigid 
style, both in and out of Ireland, that the prose works which we 
have lately perused with the greatest pleasure, so far as their 
composiLioftgavas concerned, have been Belzoni's Travels, and 
Salame’s Account of the Attack upon Algiers. Unable, from 
their insufficient mastery of our tongue, to rival the native ma- 
nufacture of stiff and laborious verbosity, these foreigners have 
contented themselves with the plainest and most colloquial lan- 
guage that was consistent with a clear exposition of their mean- 
ing; — a practice to which Swift was indebted for the lucid and 
perspicuous character of his writings, and which alone has en- 
abled al^great living purveyor of ‘ twopenny trash 9 to retain a 
certain portion of popularity, in spite of his utter abandonment 
of all consistency and public principle. If the writers to whom* 
we are alluding will not condescend to this unstudied and fami- 
liar mode of communing with the public, let them at least have 
v the art to conceal their art, and not obtrude the conviction that 
they are more anxious to display themselves than inform their 
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readers ; and let them, above all things, consent to be intelligi- 
ble to the plainest capacity ; for though speech, according to 
the averment of a wily Frenchman, was given to us to conceal 
our thoughts, no one has yet ventured to extend the same mys- 
tifying definition to the art of writing. It will be expected that 
we should support our animadversions upon Melmoth by a few 
• extracts from its pages; and, as an illustration of the unmeaning 
rant which we have just deprecated, we select, amid many of 
similar sound and fury, signifying nothing, the following pas- 
sage. 

‘ But I feel another pride , 9 answered Melmoth, and in a proud 
tone he spoke it ; * a pride which, like that of the storm thatuvisited 
the ancient cities, whose destruction you may have read of, while it 
blasts, withers, and incrusts paintings, gems, music and festivity, 
grasping them in its talons of annihilation, exclaims, Perish to all 
the world, perhaps beyond the period of its existence, but live to me 
in darkness and in corruption ! Preserve all the exquisite modula- 
tion of your forms ! all the indestructible brilliancy of your colour- 
ing ! but preserve it for me alone ! — me the single, pulseless, eyeless* 
heartless embracer of an unfertile bride — the brooder over the (tyrk 
and unproductive nest of eternal sterility — the mountain whose Ii|va 
of internal fire lias stifled, and indurated, and enclosed for ever,*' all 
that was the joy of earth, the felicity of life, and the hope of fu- 
turity ! ’ Vol. III. p. 307- 

Of extravagant iustian upon trifling occasions, the following 
is a sample, uttered by a monk, because lie is displeased with 
the preternatural lustre of Melmoth \s eyes. 

* Who is among us ? Who ? I cannot utter a blessing while he 
is here. 1 cannot feel one. Where he treads, the earth is parched * 
where lie breathes, the air is fire ! where he turns, his glance is light- 
ning. Who is among us ? Who ? 9 Vol. I. p. 77. 

After this, let us no longer smile at the furious hyperboles 
of Della Crusca upon Mrs Robinson’s eyes. In the same 
strain we are told of a convent whose 6 walls sweat, hnd its 
floors quiver,’ when a contumacious brother treads them; — 
and when the parents of the same personage are torn from his 
room by the Director of the convent, we are informed that 
‘ the rushing of their robes as he dragged them out, seemed 
like the whirlwind that attends the presence of the destroying 
angel.’ In a similar spirit, of pushing every thing to extremes 
when he means to be impressive, the author is sometimes of- 
fensively minute ; as when he makes the aforesaid persecuted 
monk declare, that * the cook had learned the secret of the 
convent, (that of tormenting those whom they had no longer 
hopes of commanding), and mixed the fragments he threw to 
me with ashes, hair, and dust ; ’ — and sometimes the oxtrava- 
5 
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gance of his phrases becomes simply ludicrous. Two persons 
are trying to turn a key — ‘ It grated, resisted ; the lock seemed 
invincible. Again we tried with cranched teeth, indrawn breath, 
and fingers stripped almost to the bone — in vain. * And yet, 
after they had almost stripped their fingers to the bone, they 
succeed in turning that which they could not move when their 
hands were entire. 

We have said that Mr Maturin had contrived to render his 
work as objectionable in the matter as in the manner ; and we 
proceed to the confirmation of our assertion. We do not ar- 
raign him solely for the occasional indecorousness of his con- 
ceptions, or the more offensive tone of some of his colloquies, 
attempted to be palliated by the flimsy plea, that they are ap- 
propriate in the mouths that utter them. Dr Johnson, as a 
proof of the total suppression of the reasoning faculty in dreams, 
used to cite one of his own, wherein he imagined himself to be 
holding an argument with an adversary, whose superior powers 
.filled him with a mortification which a moment’s reflection would 
have dissipated, by reminding him that he himself supplied the 
repartees of his opponent as well as his own. In his waking 
dreams, Mr Maturin is equally the parent of all the parties who 
figure in his Romance ; and, though not personally responsible 
for their sentiments, he is amenable to the bar of criticism for 
every phrase or thought which transgresses the hounds of deco- 
rum, or violates the laws that regulate the habitual intercourse 
of polished society. It is no defence to say, that profane or 
gross language is natural to the characters whom he embodies. 
Why does he select such ? It may be proper in them ; but 
what can make it proper to us ? There are wretches who never 
open their lips but to blaspheme; hut would any author think 
himself justified in filling his page with their abominations? 1$, 
betrays a lamentable deficiency of tact and judgment, to ima- 
gine, as the author of Melmoth appears to do, that he may seize 
upon nature in her most unhallowed or disgusting moods, and 
dangle her in the eyes of a decorous and civilized community. 
We shall not stop to stigmatize, as it deserves, the wild and 
flagrant calumnies which he insinuates against three- fourths of 
his countrymen, by raking in the long-forgotten rubbish of 
Popery for extinct enormities, which he exaggerates as the ine- 
vitable result, rather than the casual abuse of the system, and 
brands with an intolerant zeal, quite as uncharitable as that 
which he cond&Ans. These faults are either so peculiar to the 
individual, or in their nature so obviously indefensible, as to 
repel rather than invite imitation. But there is another pecu- 
liarity in the productions of this gentleman which claims a more 
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detailed notice, because it seems likely to have extensive effects 
in corrupting others : — we mean his taste for horrible and 
revolting subjects. We thought we had supped full of this 
commodity; but it seems as if the most ghastly and disgusting 
portion of the meal was reserved for the present day, and its 
most hideous concoction for the writer before us, — who is never 
so much in his favourite element as when he can 6 on horror’s 
head horrors accumulate. ’ He assimilates the sluggish sym- 
pathies of his readers to those of sailors and vulgar ballad read- 
ers, who cannot be excited to an interest in the battle of the 
Aretliusa, unless they learn that € her sails smoaked with brains, 
and her scuppers ran blood; ’ — a line which threatens him with 
formidable competitors from before the mast. Mere physical hor- 
ror, unalleviated by any intense mental interest, or redeeming 
charities of the heart, may possess a certain air of originality, 
not from the want of ability in former writers to delineate such 
scenes, but from tlielr deference to the e multaguc tolles ex ocu - 
lis 9 of Horace; from the conviction of their utter unfitness for 
public exhibition. There is, however, a numerous class of in- 
ferior caterers to the public, ready to minister to any appetite, 
however foul and depraved, if they be once furnished with a 
precedent; and we foresee an inundation of blood and abomina- 
tion if they be not awed or ridiculed into silence. Wc have 
quietly submitted to these inflictions from two or three distin- 
guished writers, whose talents may extenuate, though they can- 
not justify, such outrages upon feeling. When regular artists 
and professors conduct us into their dissecting room, the skill 
with which they anatomise may reconcile us to the .offensive- 
ness of the operation ; but if butchers and resurrection-men are 
to drag us into their shambles, while they mangle human car- 
cases with their clumsy and unhallowed hands, the stoutest 
spectators must turn from the exhibition with sickness and dis- 
gust. 

Were any proof wanting that this Golgotha style of writing 
is likely to become contagious, and to be pushed to a more har- 
rowing extravagance at each successive imitation, Mr Maturin 
would himself supply it. Lord Byron, in his Don Juan, had 
described a set of sailors, strangers to one another, reduced to 
the dreadful necessity of destroying one of their number to sup- 
ply food for the rest; an incident sufficiently horrible in itself 
but which the monstrous imagination of the present author in- 
stantly seizes to invest with a new, more loathsome, and abso- 
lutely incredible hideousness. The scene of his*cannibal re- 
past is a subterranean dungeon, where a beautiful woman and 
pey Joyer are buried alive, by monkish cruelty, to perish by 
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starvation : of which process, the following circumstantial ac- 
count is given by a fiend in human form, who was stationed at 
the door, and relates the dread catastrophe with a hellish de- 
light. 

1 It was my penance (no, — my delight) to watch at the door, un- 
der the pretence of preventing the possibility of their escape (of 
which they knew there was no possibility) ; but, in reality, not only 
to inflict on me die indignity of being the Convent gaoler, but of 
teaching me that callosity of heart, and induration of nerve, and 
stubbornness of eye, and apathy of car, that were best suited to my 

office Hut they might have saved themselves the trouble. I had 

them all before ever I entered the Convent. Had I been the supe- 
rior of the Convent, I should have undertaken the office of watching 
the door. You will call this cruelty ; I call it curiosity, — that curio- 
sity which brings thousands to witness a tragedy, and makes the most 
delicate female feast on groans and agonies. 1 had an advantage o- 
ver them, — the groan, the agony I feasted on were real. I took my 
station at the door — that door which, like that of Dante s Hell, might 
have borne the inscription, “ Here is no hope, ” — with a face of mock 
penitence, and genuine cordial delectation. 1 could hear every word 
that transpired — For the first hours they tried to comfort each other, 
— they suggested to each other hopes of liberation, — and as my 
shadow, crossing the threshold, darkened or restored the light, they 
said — “ that is he ! ” — then, when this occurred repeatedly, without 
any effect, they said, “ No, nor, it is not he ! ” and swallowed down 
the sick sob of despair, to hide it from each other. Towards night 
a monk came to take my place, and to offer me food. 1 would not 
have quitted my place for worlds ; but I talked to the monk in his 
own language, and told him I would make a merit with God of my 
sacrifices, and was resolved to remain there all night with the per- 
mission of the superior. The monk was glad of having a substitute 
on such easy terms, and I was glad of the food he left me, for I was 
hungry now ; but 1 reserved the appetite of my soul for richer luxu- 
ries. I heard them tailing within. While I was eating, I actually 
lived on the famine that was devouring them, but of which they did 

not dare to say a word to each other. * ‘ All that night, 

however, I heard their groans, — those groans of physical suffering that 
laugh to scorn all the sentimental sighs that are exhaled from the 

hearts of the most intoxicated lovers that ever breathed. ’ * Then 

the agony of hunger increased ; they shrunk from the door, and gro- 
velled apart from each other. Apart / — how 1 watched that. — They 
were rapidly becoming objects of hostility to each other. Oh, what 
a feast to me ! -The second night they raved and groaned (as oc- 

curred) ; andf amid their agonies (1 must do justice to women whom 
I hate as well^s men), the man often accused the female as the cause 
of all his sufferings ; but the woman never — never reproached him. 
groans might indeed have reproached him bitterly, but she never 
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uttered a word that could have caused him pain. There was a dfcmge 
which I well could mark, however, in their physical feelings. The 
first day they clung together, and every movement l felt was like that 
of one person. The next, the man alone struggled ; and the woman 
moaned in helplessness. The third night — how shall I tell it? — but 
you have bid me go on. All the horrible and loathsome excrucia- 
tions of famine had been undergone ; the disunion of every tie of the 
heart, of passion, of nature, had commenced. In the agonies of 
their famished sickness, they loathed each other ; — they could have 
cursed each other if they had had breath to curse. It was on the 
fourth night that I heard the shriek of the wretched female ; — her 
lover, in the agony of hunger, had fastened his teeth in her shoul- 
der; — that bosom, on which he had so often luxuriated, became a 
meal to him now, ’ II. 2 34. 

We have omitted this miscreant’s flippant allusion to Madame 
de Sevignc and his own damnation, uttered in a spirit which (to 
use the author’s own words upon another occasion), 4 mingled 
4 ridicule with horror, and seemed like a Harlequin in the in- 
* fernal regions flirting with the furies : ’ — But we must not for- 
get to mention, as little characteristic touches in this scone of 
preposterous horrors, that the monster who describes it was al- 
so a parricide, and that the female, on whose dying agonies he 
had feasted, was his only sister ! After this appalling extract, 
we need not pursue our quotations from p-tges which, as more 
than oue of the personages say of themselves, seem to swim in 
blood and fire; and we shall conclude with the following pas- 
sage from a dream. 

‘ The next moment I was chained to rr.y chair again, — the fires 
were lit, the bells rang out, the litanies were sung ; — my feet were 
scorched to a cinder, — my muscles cracked, my blood and marrow 
hissed, my flesh consumed like shrinking leather, — the bones of my 
leg hung two black withering and rrumless sticks in the ascending 
blaze; — it ascended, caught my hair, — I was crowned with fire, — 
my head was a ball of molten metal, my eyes flashed and melted in 
their sockets : — I opened my mouth, it drank fire, — I closed it, the 
fire was within, — and still the bells rang on, and the crowd shouted, 
and the king and queen, and all the nobility and priesthood looked 
on, and we burned and burned ! I was a cinder, body and soul, in 
my dream. 9 11.301. 

These, and other scenes equally wild and abominable, lucki- 
ly counteract themselves; — they present such a Fee-fa- ftuu for 
grown up people, such a burlesque upon tragic horrors, that 
a sense of the ludicrous irresistibly predominates over the ter- 
rific; and, to avoid disgust, our feelings gladly take refuge in 
contemptuous laughter. Pathos like this may affect women, 
and people of weak nerves, with sickness at the stomach 
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it ma^ move those of stouter fibre to scornful derision ; but wc 
doubt whether, in the whole extensive circle of novel read- 
ers, it has ever drawn a single tear. The Society for the 
Suppression of Mendicity has fortunately cleared our streets 
of the offensive vagrants who used to thrust their mangled 
limbs and putrid sores into our faces to extort from our dis- 
gust what they could not wring from our compassion : — Be it 
our care to suppress those greater nuisances who, infesting the 
high wavs of literature, would attempt, by a still more revolt- 
ing exhibition, to terrify or nauseate us out of those sympa- 
thies which they might not have the power to awaken by any 
legitimate appeal. 

Let it not be imagined, from any thing we have now said, 
that we think meanly of Mr Maturin'.* genius and abilities. 
It is precisely because we hold both in respect that we are 
sincerely anxious to point out their misapplication ; and we 
have extended our observations to a greater length than wc con- 
templated, partly because we fear that his strong though unregu- 
lated imagination, and unlimited command of glowing language, 
may inflict upon us a herd of imitators who, ‘ possessing the 
contortions of the Sybil without her inspiration * will deluge us 
with dull, turgid, and disgusting enormities; — and partly be- 
cause we are not without hopes that our animadversions, offered 
in a spirit of sincerity, may induce the Author himself to aban- 
don this new Apotheosis of the old Raw-head-and-bloody-bones, 
and assume a station in literature more consonant to his high 
endowments, and to that sacred profession to which, we under- 
stand, he does honour by the virtues of liis private life. 


Art. VI. An Inquiry concerning the Power of Increase in the 
Numbers of Mankind \ Being an Answer to Mr Malthus’s 
Essay on that Subject . By William Godwin. London, 1821* 

are surprised at this publication of Mr Godwin. Not- 
* * withstanding the prejudices which have prevailed against 
him on account of his moral and political theories, we have al- 
ways felt a respect for his talents; and have thought that his re- 
putation has been as much too low of late years, as it was too 
■high soon after he wrote his Political Justice. The present 
work proves, ^either that wc were wrong in our estimate of his 
powers, or t*at they are now greatly impaired by time. It ap- 
pears to us, we confess, to be the poorest and most old- woman- 
ish,: performance that has fallen from the pen of any writer of 
'^jfetxie, since we first commenced our critical career. So long 
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as Mr Godwin’s judgment remained in sufficient vigour to re- 
press useless ebullitions of anger against Mr Malthus, he seems 
to have bit his lips in silence ; and this laudable restraint lasted 
twenty years. But the sight of a fifth edition of the Essay on 
Population, operating, as wc must suppose, upon an enfeebled 
judgment, was at length too much for him. As ho says him- 
self, he could refrain no longer : # he determined, at all events, 
to take the field ; and, not being well prepared with the weapons 
of sound argument, lie, like an old scold, * unpacks his heart in 
words. 5 Though he professes a personal respect for Mr Mai- 
thus, there is no kind or degree of abuse which he does not 
pour out upon his doctrines. He regards them with inexpres- 
sible abhorrence. They are portentous; they are calamitous; 
they are appalling; they arc disgusting; they are atrocious; 
they are cabalistical, &c. &c. &c. He says he is full of matter, 
and that the spirit within constraineth him;f and this is the 
kind of stuff w hich he pours forth. 

Now, we really think that this mode of treating a subject, on 
which a just decision is confessedly of great importance to the 
happiness of societ} f , is utterly disgraceful to any writer of cha- 
racter and ability. If the arguments which Mr Godwin can 
advance against Mr Malthus’s theory be just, there can be little 
doubt of its being overthrown without the aid of abuse. If, on 
the other hand, Mr Malthus be correct in the view which lie 
has taken of the law of population, abuse cannot possibly do any 
good, though it may obviously do some harm. 

Wc confess that wc have, for many years, been in the habit 
of considering the question of the principle of population as set 
at rest by Mr Malthus. We should not, however, in any de- 
gree, have objected to sec the view which he has taken of it 
proved to be fundamentally erroneous; but we really think that 
it would be a serious misfortune to society, and to the labouring 
classes in particular, that it should be believed to be erroneous, 
when it is not. 

On first looking over Mr Godwin’s work, wc were certainly 
not disposed to pay such a compliment to his eloquence, aided 
even by the zest of abuse, as to think that it would make what 
was true appear to be false ; and, as the book was dear, and not 
likely to fall into the hands of the labouring classes, unless 
brought forward and quoted by others, which, from the manner 
in which the subject is treated, could not have been expected, 
we had no thoughts of noticing it. To* our great surprise, 
however, we heard that it had made some impression in Lon- 
don upon a certain class of readers; and, to our still greater 
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surprise, wc learned from the papers, that, upon occasion of 
a late discussion on the Poor-Laws Amendment Bill, it had 
been referred to by a member of the House of Commons as 
an elaborate work, which, in the opinion of good judges, luid 
shown that' Mr Malthus’s statements respecting the rate of the 
increase of population wfere quite unfounded. This set us upon 
looking again at the work which we had thrown aside; and, 
having convinced ourselves that the tables, and remarks upon 
them, brought forward by Mr Godwin and his friend Mr Booth, 
instead of weakening the statements of Mr Malthus, tend to 
establish them on firmer foundations than ever, we think it may 
be of use, in reference to the subject generally, to state the 
grounds of this conviction. 

It would be quite a waste of time to follow Mr Godwin 
through the mass of abuse, repetition, and irrelevant matter, of 
which the different divisions of his work consist. We shall 
hasten at once to the latter part of the third book, which con- 
tains the only argument which has any appearance of shaking, 
by an appeal to facts, the ratios of the natural increase of popu- 
lation laid down by Mr Malthus. 

In this part of the work, which appears to be written by a 
Mr Booth, after many pages of the most solemn and absurd 
trilling which we have ever witnessed, * the following useful 
observation occurs. 

‘ When enumerations are taken every ten years, it is obvious, ex- 
clusive of immigration, that in any particular census the persons liv- 
ing above ten years of age must have all existed in the census imme- 
diately preceding. In that of 1810, for instance, all above ten years 
formed part of the population of’ 1800; and are in reality the same, 
except inasmuch as they are diminished by death. Those under ten 
have all been born in the interval between the censuses. ’ 

This observation may serve to form a rule by which to judge 
of the amount of immigration in any country where such cen- 
suses arc taken ; because the excess of the population above ten 
years of age in the second census, after a proper allowance has 
been made for the mortality in the interval, must consist of per- 
sons who have emigrated from other countries. 

We are disposed to give Mr Booth some credit for this rule* 
which, though obvious, has not, that we are aw T are of, been sug- 


* Mr Bo0h gravely informs us, that in fact the Swedish children 
arc brought .into the world by the child-bearing females, p. 270. He 
takes a world of pains to prove, that population can never increase in 
a geometrical progression, strictly regular. In this attempt lie fails ; 
butt, if he had succeeded, of what possible consequence would it be 
to the general argument ? 
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nested before. But we cannot give him credit for tlie manner 
m which he applies it. Here his general want of information 
shows itself, and leads him into gross errors, which render his 
conclusion quite wide of the truth. A very slight consideration 
will be sufficient to show the nature and effect ol those errors. 

Before we can ascertain the amount of immigration from the 
numbers above ten years old in the second census, it is obvious 
that wc must make a proper allowance for the mortality of the 
population of the first census in the ten years betw'een the first 
and second. Mr Booth, proceeding, we suppose, upon the sup- 
position that the mortality in the United States is 1 in 40, ima- 
gines that he shall obtain the mortality of the ten years in ques- 
tion, liv multiplying the mortality of one year by ten; and so 
infers, that the population of the first census would, in ten years, 
be diminished by ]',] or ’. ITo forgets, or perhaps lie never 
knew- that the very early years of life are the greatest contribu- 
tors to the annual ‘mortality. In a table of the mini bets in dif- 
ferent ages d\ing annually "in Sweden, brought forward by Dr 
Price, fT it appears, that the mortality of the male children un- 
der one vear of age w-ns 1 in oh, while the mortality between 
the ages of 5 and 10 was 1 in 68; between the ages of 10 and 
15, 1 in 131 ; and between the ages of 15 and 20, 1 in 139. It 
is quite obvious, therefore, that the ten years’ mortality of a po- 
pulation which is rising into the healthiest stages of life, and is 
not affected by fresh births, and the frail tenure of existence in 
its earliest periods,- must be essentially different from the annual 
mortality of the whole population multiplied by ten. 

According to Dr Price’s tabic, before adverted to, the annual 
mortality of 5 tlie male population of Sweden for 2 1 years, from 
1755 to 1776, was l in 33 and of the male and female taken 
together, l in 34.6 ; but, if a calculation be made from this, and 
the table immediately preceding it, with a view to ascertain the 
loss in ten years on a population, none of which had been born 
during that time, it will appear that this loss will be 1 in 52.89, 
or nearly 1 in 53. ; while, if the annual mortality had been mul- 
tiplied by ten, the loss would have been as much as 1 in 34.6. 

On the annual mortality of the population of the United 
States, writers have differed. Mr Barton, in the Transactions 
of the Society at Philadelphia (Vol. iii. No. 7.), has stated it to 
be 1 in 45; while Mr Winter and others, without referring to 
any documents of authority, have made it as high as 1 in 40. 
Wc should suppose, from the peculiar structure of the Ameri- 
can population, and the great excess of the births above the 
deaths, that it was less than Mr Barton’s estimate, as, even upon 

X Observations on Reversionary Payments, vol. ii. p. 124. 
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Lis estimate, the; expectation of life would not be so high as in 
Sweden; which, considering the numbers which must die in the 
latter country, from the consequences of scarcity and bad food, 
is making a large allowance for the greater natural unliealthi- 
ness of America. It is comfortable, however, to get rid of these 
sweeping anti conjectural estimates, by an appeal to recorded 
facts; and we find that the mortality of Philadelphia, according 
to bills published by the Board of Health for eight years, from 
180? to 1814* inclusive, was found to be no more than 1 in 4*3, 
as stated in the valuable w ork of Dr Seybert. * And if the 
mortality of the greatest towns in America be less than 1 in 40, 
we should expect that the mortality of the whole country would 
be less than 1 in 50; and this is the conjecture of Dr Price. 
We should be aware that a mortality of 1 in 50 in America, 
where the increase is so rapid, docs not imply a greater degree 
of healthiness than 1 in 34.6 in Sweden, where the population 
increases very slowly. 

.Adopting, however, the estimate of Mr Barton, if we apply 
the calculated proportion of loss in ten years which would take 
place in Sweden, where the general mortality is 1 in 34.6 to 
America, where the general mortality is 1 in 45, we shall find 
that the population existing at the time of any one census, 

would have lost in ten vears, or at the next census, , or 

* 6.S78 

nearly {„ 

Instead, therefore, of subtracting | for the- loss of a given po- 
pulation in the course of ten years in America, we must sub- 
tract only — — ; and it will be found that this correction will 

make a very great difference in the appearance of immigration. 

According to the American tables, as stated in Mr Godwin’s 
work, it appears that the white population of 1 800 was 4,305,971 . 

If, from this number, we subtract the * — - part for the dimi- 

mi lion of the population in ten years, the population of 1800, 
which should be found living in 1810, wiil be 3,679,971, instead 
of 3, “00,000, as stated by Mr Booth ; and, subtracting 3,679,97 J 
from 3,845,389, the population above ten years of age actually 
found living in the census of 1810, we shall have 165,418 for 
the amount of immigration in ten years, instead of 645,389, as 

* Statistical Annals of the United States, p. 50. This work ap- 
Vm to be sanctioned by the Congress*, and contains, we believe, all 
^.authentic materials which are to be found on the subject of popu- 
lation in that country. 
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&$f$d by Mr Booth. If we then proceed to deduct the amount 
of immigration so found from 5,862*093, the whole white popu- 
lation of 1810, the remainder will be 5,696,623; and the defe- 
rence between 4,305,971, the population of 1800, ami the nurii* 
5,6 96,623 will express the increase of population between 180,0 
and lSlO, independently of immigration, or by procreation only. 
* To ascertain the period of doubling which would result from 
this increase in ten years, we have only to apply the formula 
given by Dr Price (in vol. i. p. 285.), or the rules relating to 
compound interest or geometrical progression to be found in 
most books of arithmetic; ar:d it will appear, that when a popu- 
lation of 4, 305, 971 increases to 5,696,675 in ten years, the an- 
nual ratio of increase will be rather above the decimal .0283, or 
rather less than the vulgar fraction ; and, if continued, will 
occasion a doubling of the population in about 24 years and 10 
months. 

It will be observed, that the amount allowed for immigration 
after the proposed correction has been applied, is 165,418 in 
the^ten years, or above 16,0u0 a year. This, however, is con- 
siderably more than is allowed by any of the American Statistical 
writers; and is probably beyond the truth. We have already 
stated our reasons for believing, that 1 in 45 is greater than the 
true mortality of the United States taken throughout; and if so, 
the amount to be subtracted for the mortality during the ten years, 
would be diminished, Hut this amount would be much more di- 
minished from another cause. The proportion of the births, and 
consequently of the population under one, two, and three years 
of age, must be much greater in America than in Sweden; and 
consequently, after the first three years of tMfe ten liiu! passed, 
the<dimhmtion of the annual mortality would be more consider- 
able. If we had American tables, formed like those of Dr Price 
for Sweden, wc should expect, that, on account of the peculiar 
structure at the American population, arising from the great 
excess of births above deaths, it would turn out, that the pro- 
portion which a given population, without any fresh accession 
of births, would lose in ten years, instead of being rather more 
tha^ would not be more than { ; in which case, the amount 
of immigration annually would, by Mr Booth's own rule, be on- 
ly between seven and eight thousand, instead of above sixteen 
thousand ; and the period of doubling would come near to the 
calculation of Dr Seybert 

^appears, then, that, $s far as we can judge of the iricreas# 
df the population of the United States during the period (O'; 
which Mr Godwin refers, abet the particulars of which are best' 
voi*. xxxv* no* 70. A a 
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known* Mr Maldjus^statements, taking the Eastern and East- 
ern States together, are most amply justified. But, in reality, 
the condition #f the Eastern States does not now apply to J$r 
MaLtbus’s proposition. His proposition,, as we understand it, 
is this; that if the obvious causes which check marriage, ai?d 
occasion premature mortality, were removed in , such a way 
as they are actually found to be removed in some countries 
. for abort periods, the population would go on increasing at 
a rate which would double the numbers in less than twenty- 
five years. But, in the Eastern States, the towns are now large, 
and some of them so unhealthy as scarcely to keep up their 
numbers. It is known that they are subject to the yellow fever, 
which seems to prevail only in towns. of some size, and not to 
extend itself into the country. And further, there is reason to 
believe, that these portions of the American population are 
not exempt from those vices which tend to render marriage less 
frequent, less early, and less fruitful than in the country. The 
Western States, therefore, alone answer the conditions of Mr 
Maltlius's proposition, and alone furnish a practical illustration 
of the rate at which population may increase when unchecked. 
But what is this rate of increase ? Mr Booth has kindly fur- 
nished us with the means of ascertaining it with little trouble. 
He has given a table of the population and progress of some 
of the Western State?, separated from the others. * Accord- 
ing to this table, the white population of the States of Kentucky, 
Tenessee, Mississippi, and Indiana, was, in, 1800, 281,341 ; and 
in 1810 it had increased to 587,026. Proceeding upon the same 
principle as befhr^in the application of Mr Booth's rule, the 
amount of immigration will appear to have been 116,665 in the. 
ten years ; and, upon calculating the rate of increase, it will be 
found to be such as would double the population in a little, more 
than thirteen years and a half. Mr Malthus has mentioned, on 
the authority of Dr Styles and Dr Price, fifteen years a6 (he 
period in which it was supposed, that some of the back settle- 
ments had doubled ; but he lays no stress upon it in his argu- 
ment ; yet in so large a district of America as that included in 
table produced by Mr Booth, a still greater rate of increase 
. appears to have taken place, after making a full allowance for im- 
migration. . 

That the proofs which have been adduced of* the very, rapid 
jncwS*se.$f the population of the United States, from procreation 
•only, ei&of a kind which may safely be relied, on, eant^tudmit 
In estimating the progress of population in any 
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country, the first &iSt Wain object is to ascertain the actual num- 
ber of the people at different periods* The next is, if there be 
sh increase, tso determine what portion of this increase is attri- 
butable to immigration, and what portion may be considered as 
arising from procreation only. If we can ascertain these two 
points, all other information is quite of a subordinate kind in 
'reference to fchdmain question. 

On the first of these points, the different censuses which have 
been taken in the United States are allowed to bequite satisfac- 
tory. Their general accuracy has not been attempted to be im- 
peached even by^Mr Godwin. 

With regagdib the second point, all the accounts sg$fee*' that 
the influence rf immigration upon the population of the United 
States, particularly in the intervals of the two censuses of 1 790 and 
J810, has been quite inconsiderable. On this subject we would 
refer to Dr Seybert’s chapter on Emigration. *• After review- 
ing what had been stated by other writers, and producing 4n 
authentic estimate of the number of passengers, citizens as well 
as aliens, who arrived at the different port* of the United States 
in the extraordinary year J817, which amounted to 22,240, he 
calculates, that no more than 6000 could have arrived annually 
from 1790 to 1810 ; and, -allowing for their increase at the very 
high rate of 5 per cent., he concludes by stating, that the du- 
plication of the free inhabitants, independently of immigration, 
would require only £ of a year flfiare than when the immigrants 
were added. When to these accounts of the writers on the U- 
nited States, we add the useful rule laid down by Mr Booth, 
and apply it correctly according to the analogy of the fables ;of 
mortality in other countries, there is little reason to fear any es- 
sential error; and we may safely assert, that the information 
which we possess on these two points is not only much more im- 
portant with a view to the main question, but much more to be 
depended upon than any we are likely to obtain on the ulterior 
and more difficult question of the proportion of births to mar- 
riages. ' ' , ■ * 

On this latter point, indeed, there fe nothing which Oknbe 
called evidence* No public documents Which we haveSeen or 
heard of, give the marriages of the United States; and private 
estimates are generally s6 confined, that no safe inferences can 
be drawn frqm therm Mr Barton, whose anthority on this par- 
tksular point Mr Godwin is so eager to adopt, f expressly says, 
that, his estimate Was fbnne&froui a single village ; and the few 
accounts whicli Mr God win * says he procured hirnself, are from 
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towns which form no rule for the general population. To these 
very insufficient estimates, we may fairly oppose the authority of 
Hr Bristed, who says, that, in the United States, the marriages 
average six births, of which four are reared. * Allowing these 
Opposing statements to neutralize each other* if we add, that 
Dr Seybert, who has collected with care all the, public docu- 
ments relating to the population of the United States, k quite 
silent with regard to the marriages, it may safely be concluded* 
that, as yet, we have no information on the subject which can m 
the slightest degree be depended upon. We cannot, therefore, 
be warranted in stating, even ns a conjecture, that the proportion 
of births to marriages in the United States is nearly, the same as 
in Europe. Still less arc we entitled to bring forward such a 
statement, with a view to invalidate other information of which 
there is good evidence. 

But, independently of the proportion of births and marriages 
deduced from Mr Barton's account, though seemingly against 
his own belief, all the other appearances and proportions in the 
structure of the American population, most strongly imply a 
very rapid increase from procreation. Dr Price has shown, 
that, in towns or districts recruited constantly by grown persons* 
the numbers in the higher ages of life exceed the usual propor- 
tion to the numbers in the lower. Consequently, if the increase 
of the American population were chiefly occasioned by immi- 
gration, we should find the proportion of persons above forty- 
five unusually large ; instead of which, every American census- 
shows it to be unusually small. 

Mr Booth observes, that In an indigenem society there are 
nearly p. fourth of its members above forty-five years of age,f 
while, in none of the United States, 4 is th^nutnber of persons 
above forty-five more than from 16 to 17 pet cent, of the papu- 
lation; and in some of the newly settled districts, >they do not 
exceed 7 or B. Now, we apprehend, that a large proportion of 
persons above the age of forty-five has no more necessary con? 
nexion with an indigenous than it has with a vertigenous society* 
If an indigenous population be nearly stationary, the proportion 
of one-fourth, for the numbers above die age of forty-five, will 
probably be near the truth; and this we believe to be not an 
unfrequent proportion in the States of Europe. But if an in? 
digenous population be increasing rapidly, it must, of necessity 
have a much smaller part of the population fo the advanced stages 
of life; ahepthk is the case with the United States. . The 
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a fifteen years colony which Mr Booth has taken the trouble to 
'Calculate, * is not in the slightest degree applicable. It is true* 
that if you suppose emigrant breeders coming into a country hi 
large bodies at the, age of twenty or twenty-five, and then make 
a single enumeration of the population before the end of fifteen 
years, and consequently before any of these breeders have reach- 
• ed the age Of forty-five, you will find a small proportion of the 
.people in the more advanced stages of lifo. But has this case 
any relation to the whole of the United States, where the emi- 
grations, to whatever amount they arise, have been going on 
for above 150 years? We conceive that it is hardly possible 
to state a proposition which carries truth more dearly it> the 
face of it, than to say, that if a country increases for a consi- 
derable time principally by a yearly supply of grown persons, 
it will contain a much larger proportion of the population above 
forty- five, than if it increase at the same rate from procreation. 
Mr Booth, in his remarks on this subject, shows so extraordi* 
nary a want of general information, that none but his friend can 
be his parallel. But, to be sure, his friend Mr Godwin more 
than equals him. 

Dr Price, after having stated that the number of persons in 
New Jersey had been taken, by order of the Government, in 
J738, and in the next seven years had been found to increase, 
by procreation only, at & rate which would double the popula- 
tion in twenty- two years, f remarks, as a peculiarity confirming 
the fact, that the number under sixteen years of age was nearly 
the half of the population, while in Dr Halley's table it amount* 
ed to little more than one-third. Dr Price, though he did not 
carryforward hif views to all the- important consequences of 
the laws of population, was thoroughly conversant with the 
scientific part of the question ; and, possessing this kind of 
.knowledge in an eminent degree, he mentions this proportion 
of the population under sixteen as a natural consequence, and 
additional proof of a very rapid increase by procreation. Yet 
Mr Godwin produces this very fact as a proof of a result exactly 
•the reverse ! From this fact he says * it inevitably follows* that, 
throughout the Union, the population, as far as depends on pro- 
creation, is at a stand . 9 $ This sage conclusion would make it 
appear, that the population of all the Suites in Europe is dimi- 
nishing most rapidly, and that Sweden, which Mr Godwin Wat* 
self asserts is increasing, must soon be a desert. 

Upon the inspection of the America!! census it appears, that 


* Page 276. 
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about one half of the population is iinderrixfeen years of age, 
and one-eighth above forty-five ; while, in many of the States of 
Europe, the proportion of the population under sixteen is about 
one-third, and above forty-five about one-fourth. These different 
proportions in the American tables, compared with those o£. 
Europe, supposing the expectation of life lo be in any degree 
alike, must, to every person conversant with the subject, afford 1 
the dearest and most intelligible proofs of a very fapid increase > 
of population in the United States from procreation. What* 
then, must we think of the knowledge of Mr Godwin and Mr 
Booth, who have chosen these proportions to pi ove, that almost 
the whole of the American increase arises from, emigration? 
We did not think that such an instance of false reasoning could 
have occurred in the nineteenth century. 

Nor does Mr Godwin’s knowledge appear to greater advan- 
tage when he talks about the proportion of births to marriages, 
which he thinks necessary to occasion a doubling of the popu- 
latum in twenty-five years. He insists upon it, over and over 
again, that for this purpose there must be eight births to a mar- 
riage. On this subject we would recommend him to read, with 
more attention than he appears yet to have done, Mr Malthus’s 
chapter on the Fruitfulness of Marriages. He will there see, 
that the rate of the increase of population is powerfully affected 
by two other causes besides the fruitfulness of marriages, name- 
ly, the proportion of the born which lives to marry, and the in- 
terval between the average age of marriage and the average age 
of death ; and that, taking these circumstances into considera- 
tion, and the effects produced on registers by second and third 
marriages, the population in the United Statelinight double it- 
self by procreation only every twenty- five years, « with a propor- 
tion in the registers of only five births to a marriage. But off all 
these matters Mr Godwin seems to be as profoundly in the dark as 
if he had never opened a book on the subject* or heard of a pa- 
rish register. If he is determined to receive no information from 
Mr Malthus, we recommend him to study diligently Dr Priced 
two volumes on Reversionary Payments, before he ventures a- 
gain to discuss the principles of population. 

Among the many instances of Mn Godwin’s curious mode of 
illustrating his subject, it is difficult not to notice the strange 
absurdity of choosing Sweden as a specimen of the natural in* 
crease of population.* Mr Malthus ljad stated, that when the 
labouring crosses of society are amply Supplied with necessaries* 
increase of population is always very rapid. Tp ahow that 
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this cannot be true, Mr Godwin instances the case of Sweden, * 
where it is well known that the labouring classes are very scant* 
ily, instead of very amply supplied. He asks, Why the Unified 
Slates double their numbers in twenty- five years, while then*-: 
crease of Sweden is so inconsiderable ?+ We answer, that the ; 
American labourer is able, with ease, to support a family often/ 
br twelve children, while the Swedish labourer can with diffi- 
culty support three or four. Surely this is a broad, glaring, and : 
sufficient reason for the difference in the rates of increase, with- 
out entering into further particulars. But if we want some of 
these particulars, it is obvious that, when the wages of labour 
can only support tolerably well a small family, some will be 
entirely deterred from marrying, and others will marry later 
than they otherwise would do ; while those who marry early in 
spite Of all difficulties, if they happen to have large families, will 
not be able to support them in such a way as to prevent the 
diseases and premature mortality arising from poverty and bad 
nourishment. On the other hand, when the labouring classes^ 
as in America, never find the least difficulty in the support of 
the largest families, they will not only be tempted to marry ear- 
ly, by which mean£ each generation, by marriage and birth, 
will be shortened, but they will be able to maintain the largest 
families in such a way as not to be subject to any of the diseases 
arising from insufficient nourishment. .In the one case, both 
the preventive and positive checks to population will be actively 
in operation : in the other they will, comparatively, have no in- 
fluence. The measure of the encouragement to population is 
the facility of supporting a family, determined by the actual 
earnings of the labourer, combined with those of his wife and 
children, throughout the year. These earnings will be regu- 
lated, according to Adam Smith, by the rapidity with which the 
funds for the maintenance of labour continue to increase; and 
it is a physical impossibility that these funds should continue to 
increase as fest in Sweden or in Switzerland, the countries to 
which Mr Godwin refers, as in the United States. Conse- 
quently in such countries, though we may not know precisely 
oil the modes in which the checks to population operate, we 
may be quite certain of their existence, and that to a consider- 
able extent. 

Hitherto we have been inclined to consider the gross mistakes 
winch Mr Godwin has made, as arising chifefiy from a total want 
of knowledge of his subject. There are many, however, which? 
do not admit of so favourable an interpretation, and seem as if 


Mokhm- 

they could only have arisen from wilful misrepresentation, Mr 
Mu J thus has limited his term, moral restraint, to a temporary or 
final abstinence from marriage ton prudential considerations, * 
with strict chastity during the single state. - Taken exclusively 
in this sense, and in reference to one half of society, he is not 
perhaps wrong in supposing, that its operation has not hitherto 
been very powerful. But whether right or wrong in this ob* * 
servation, it is quite certain that, throughout the whole of bis 
work, he lays the greatest stress upon the preventive checks ge* 
nerally ; arid there is scarcely a country which he has examine 
ed, particularly in Europe, where lie docs not consider the 
checks of this kind as having had a very great effect in dimi- 
nishing the number of births. It* is inconceivable, therefore, 
that any degree of innocent misconception should have suggest- 
ed the following passage. 4 It is clearly Mr Malthus’s doctrine, 
that population is kept down in the old world, not by a smaller 
number of children being born among us, but by the excessive 
number of children which perish in their nonage, through the 
instrumentality of vice and misery . 9 * This could only be said 
with a view to the prejudice which might be excited against Mr 
Malthus’s doctrines, by representing the excessive mortality, or 
4 universe of death,* which, Mr Godwin observes, would thus 
be occasioned for the benefit of the geometrical ratio. 

Another still more glaring misrepresentation, which cannot 
be otherwise than wilful, is contained in the following passage. 

* Upon the principles here explained, and with the most per- 
fect consistency, Mr Mallhus is, upou all ^cc$sions, an advocate 
for low wages. ’ f Now, if there be one point more than another 
which Mr Mallhus has laboured in all his works* even to tile* 
sotpe repetition, it is to show the labouring glasses hpw they 
may raise their w'ages effectively and perman^Btly, and b^ebme 
more independent of the rich. On this subject, the tendency 
of his principles, and the tenor of his language, cannot he mis- 
taken by the meanest capacity* When Mr Godwin, therefore, 
asserts, that Mr Malthus is op all occasions an advocate for low- 
wages, it is quite impossible that he can believe what he says; 
hut he chooses to say it, for the chance of its making an imprest 
sion upon those who, from indolence, ignorance, or prejudice, , 
are disposed to take bold assertions for proofs. 

But it would be enpiess to follow Mr Godwin through hfo 
numerpus^nsrepiesenUitipus; particularly as it may be foidy 
said that whole work is founded on the grand 
lion of asserting, that the misery and vice which Mc.M&Hbus 
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has stated to be the cdnsequences of an excessive population, have 
been proposed by him as its remedies, and of representing him, k 
consequently, as a friend to misery and vice ; * while the letter 
and spirit of his work clearly show that he is their greatest ene- 
my, and that his whole aim and object is to diminish their a- 
mount. Mr Godwin has followed Mr Graham and others, in 
accusing Mr Malthus of the ingenious expedient of proposing 
misery as a remedy for want. 

- On the whole, wc cannot but think that this performance of 
Mr Godwin is extremely discreditable to him, both as tq, matter 
and manner. It contains more nonsense, and more abu£e, than 
any other answer to Mr Malthus which we have met with ; and, 
whatever impression it may chance to make, for a short time, 
from the virulence of its language and the boldness of its as- 
sertions, the only permanent effect of it will be, to establish, 
more firmly the doctrines of the Essay on Population. 

As a strong presumption of this, we will notice one more 
passage in Mr Godwin's work, in which, with great rashness, 
he reduces the question to a very narrow compass ; and makes 
an avowal which leaves him quite without excuse for the lan- 
guage he has used. In page 4*02, he distinctly acknowledges 
that there is great difficulty in accounting for the rapid increase 
of population which appears in the American censuses ; and then 
goes on to say — f We have no choice in the solution of this dif- 
ficulty, but either to refer it to an inherent, rapid, and incessant 
power in the human species to multiply its numbers, or to emi- 
gration. ’ Now w^ think we have clearlv shown, that it is not 
owing to emigration. Consequently it follows, from Mr God- 
win’s own statement, that there is an inherent , rapid , and inccs- 
santparimr in the human species to multiply its numbers. * And 
that there is, sdl nature cries aloud. * The United States of 
America afford a specimen of the most rapid increase with 
which we arc acquainted ; only because, from peculiar circurn- , 
stances, the demand for labour, and the real reward of labour, 
have been there the greatest. But there is hardly a country in 


* This is Mr Godwin's constant language ; and he sums up by 
saying, * He who has written three volumes, expressly to point out 
the advantages we obtain from the presence of vice and misery, * 
&c. Std 11 \ The extreme absurdity of such accusations must of 
course blunt the effects of their malice, p. 524. 

b f Mr Godwin himself speaks of the passage over of 165,000, or 
even 90,000 persons yearly, to America, as an abounding conception , 
to. 4jpS). It is indeed so astounding as to be utterly incredible ; and 
from 1800 to 1810, when scarcely a rumour of emigration was heard, 
morally impossible. 
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Europe where* under similar circumstances, the increase of po* 
pulation would not hare been as rapid : And if America had 
never been known, we should not have wanted ample testimo- 
nies to the truth of that great law by which the progress of po- 
pulation is regulated. Russia, Ireland, and some of the parts 
of Germany referred to by Lusmilet, with the wages of labour 
much Inferior to those of America, have increased with a rapi- 
dity quite sufficient to establish the principle, if not the exact 
rate. Ample proofs of the principle are indeed at our very 
doors. In many of the country parishes of England, the num- 
ber of births is nearly double the number of deaths. And 
throughout the whole country, in the interval between the first 
and second enumerations in 1800 and 1810, the rate of increase 
was such as would double the population in 56 y£ars, notwith- 
standing the number of persons in England who do not marry, 
the number who delay marriage till late, and the mortality oc- 
casioned by our large towns and manufactories. There can- 
not, then, be the slightest doubt that, if nearly all our popula- 
tion lived in the country, and the labouring classes could have 
as great a command of necessaries and conveniences as they 
have had in the United States, the populeition of England would 
double, from procreation only, in considerably less than twenty- 
five years. 

But, supposing this to be true (and in reality there can be 
no reasonable question of its truth), it becomes those who are 
continually declaiming against the doctrines of Mr Malthus to 
consider, that their declamations must all tend, as far as they go, 
to lower the wages of labour, and depress the condition of the 
poor. If the tendency to increase be such' las has been stated, 
it is not only an act of folly, but an act of injustice and cruelty 
to the labouring classes, publicly to deny it. And thole who, 
in the House of Commons, hold a language calculated to make 
the poor believe that there is no kind of reason for any pruden- 
tial restraint on marriage, because all that are born have a mort- 
gage upon the land, and a claim of right to be furnished wkfr 
work and subsistence, certainly take upon themselves a moist 
perilous responsibility. They are not only doing all they can to 
mdke the Poor-rates absorb the whole rental of the kingdoaf^P 
but,, what is of infinitely more consequence, they am contribute 
ing, by all the means in their power, to plunge the h^uring * 
classes *§to irretrievable poverty, dependence, and ^h^i^s. * 
What atfinot be done, will not be done. We to * 

maintain the poor adequately; but we shall deceive th^ii, and- * 
shall not do it ; mid the main consequence of 
promises will be, to, enlarge the circle of: misery,^ nftd to foresri 
many into it, who, if they had not been deprived of the proper 
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motives to exertion, by being led into an error, would have a- 
voided it. If the law of population be such as has been stated, 
it is a truth which it particularly concerns the poor to know : 
And, in fact, the general circulation of this truth must be the 
foundation of all essentia! improvement in their condition: We 
quite agree with Mr Malthus in reprobating any positive laws 
against early marriages : But without anv such laws, we think 
that something very important would be done, if the poor were 
fully convinced that population has a powerful tendency to in- 
crease ; that the main cause of low wages is the abundance of 
hands, compared with the work to be done; and that the only 
mode of raising them effectively and permanently, is to propor- 
tion more nearly the supply of labour to the demand for it. 

With regard to the general question of the Poor Laws, we 
have obviously left ourselves no room to enter upon it. We 
will only therefore add, that, even should the Legislature deter- 
mine, under all circumstances, to make no very essential altera- 
tion in them ; yet instead of asserting that the poor have a 
mortgage to an indefinite extent on the land, and a full claim 
of right to support, the Poor-rates were called a compulsory 
charity, limited by the necessity of the case, and the discretion 
and resources of the society ; and if they were administered un- 
der the constant conviction of the great truth above referred to f 
we cannot but think that the present evils arising from them 
might not only be prevented from increasing, but might be gra- 
dually diminished ; and that, after the present season of diffi- 
culty was over, we might look forward, with some hope, to a 
positive improvement in the condition of the labouring classes 
—to higher wages and greater independence* ^ 


Art. VII. Traite des Grander Operations Militaires , c&ntenant 
Vtiistoirc critique des Campagnes de Frederic //., comparees 
d celles VEmpercur Napoleon ; avec un Recueil des Principe t 
ghieraux de l 9 Art de la Guerre . Par le General Baron ds 
Jomini. 8 vols. 8vo. A Paris, 1811 & 1816. 

*T*he present work is unquestionably one of the most profound, 
original, and interesting, that has appeared in our day; 
and* were tyre to be strictly dealt with, we know not how we 
cofuldimoeuse/ourselves in not having introduced it sooner to the 
knowledge ctf; our countrymen. Works on Military Science 
afford, in genial, a mortifying contrast to the achievements in 
wafwhieh fill the annals of the world* With the exception of 
some ingenious, and, it may be, very useful discussions, as to 
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the comparative advantages of the different arms, and differ 
rent organization of Corps, which in different ages and nations 
have been successively adopted, military works present little but 
fatiguing memoirs, and embarrassing and unprofitable details, 
from 4Miich it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to extract 
the principles that guided the Generals whose campaigns are 
recorded. Much of this deficiency is, no doubt, to be ac- 
oonnted for by the state of the art itself. Till the middle of the 
last century, the greatest and most distinguished leaders had 
seldom been able to free themselves from the shackles of the 
wretched system of warfare which they found established. Con* 
ceiving themselves to be absolutely aependent on their maga- 
zines, and covering their frontiers, by disseminating their forced 
over an extensive line, instead of bearing in one concentrated 
mass against some vital part of the enemy's dominions, their 
genius appears to have been cramped by a series of maxims, 
resting, asevents afterwards showed, upon no reasonable grounds, 
but which, by a strange acquiescence, were reputed inviolable. 
Some brilliant exceptions there certainly were, such as Marl- 
borough's celebrated march before the battle of Blenheim ; but 
those who have most studied the military history of Europe, 
however highly they may venerate the great names which illus- 
trate its pages, will be the readiest to confess the truth of what 
we have just remarked. 

It was reserved for Frederic to begin, and for the mighty 
and creative genius of Napoleon to complete, the overthrow of 
that languid and ineffectual system, and to unfold, and, by 
unexampled exploits, to avouch the true principles of this 
destructive lienee. The advancement of the art had a visible 
and immediate effect upon the treatises devoted to it The 
King of Prussia’s books abound with observations which, in 
justness and depth, do honour even to that great man. Gene- 
ral Lloyd has not only treated this subject as a philosopher, but 
was the first, perhaps, to show that war, however uncertain in 
its issues, had principles without which no great success could 
be achieved. Teinplehof followed very much in the same 
track ; and the writings of Guibert, which Buonaparte is said 
to have carried with him to the field, and to have characterized 
as propres a former des grands kommes^ contain many enlightened 
views, which, though they reach not the power of the 
free at^fast from the prejudices of the last age. Jf^iid, hfdwi 
ever, has been the first to give a complete exposition of fice prill* 
ciples Of war. His powerful and original mind eadbted him for 
taoutstrip the authors who had preceded him ; axid^ nnirdst the 
tumult of the camp and the din of arms, to ascertain by the 
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finest discernment, and to devclope with the most forcible elo- 
quence, the principles that directed the stupendous career of the 
Master whom he first served* 

From these remarks, as well as from the title of his book, it 
must be evident that our author has dedicated these volumes to 
the higher and sublimer branches of his art — those which do 
not depend upon the particular institutions of any country or 
age, but which, in great part, are applicable in all times and 
places. The manner in which he has treated his subject ap- 
pears to us the most amusing and instructive that, could welt 
have been adopted. He dues not set out with a meagre state- 
ment of maxims and principles, to which he requires assent 
from the abstract evidence of their truth; but he take$ gene- 
rally the campaigns of the last seventy years; and elicits, by 
a sort of induction, the true causes of their failure and suc- 
cess, — availing himself, in the investigation,, of the knowledge 
acquired , by personal observation of all the great command- 
ers for the last twenty-five years, most of whom he has ei- 
ther served under or been opposed to, and appealing, where 
occasion required, and with the happiest effect, to the ex- 
perience and practice of remoter periods, and even of antiqui- 
ty. This gradual development of his subject strongly excites 
the interest of his reader, whose attention is never made to flag 
by wearisome and unprofitable details ; and while, in the pro- 
gress of his work, lie adds principle to principle, and unfolds 
his system in all its points, he produces the fullest and most as- 
sured conviction. Looking merely to his general statement of 
the great maxims of military conduct, a careless reader might 
think that he had generalised too highly, and had allowed too 
little for those unforeseen and unavoidable difficulties, which, in 
aU human affairs, and most of all perhaps in war, must discon- 
cert the wisest plans. Nothing, however, could be more unjust' 
than such an opinion; for, while he expounds his system, and 
developes his principles with the most admirable precision, he 
is at .constant pains to guard agaiust the supposition that these 
con never be baffled or disturbed by events upon which it is 
impossible to calculate* We are perfectly aware that, on this 
account, as well as from the plan of the work itself, it is impos- 
sible ftur us to give an analysis which shall do any thing like 
josticeto the author. In discharging our duty towards him, 
therefore, yte shall attempt little more than to explain the con- 
te^ df the work,— to lay down his leading and more weighty 
cp^^ioi^^and to illustrate the manner and importance o£ 
by such examples as may occur to us a* we 
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Tliis work may be Considered as consisting of three great 
parts. The first* in four volumes* contains the Campaigns ;of 
the King of Prfts^ia, particularly those of the Seven-yefcra war, 
-at which time the System of Magazines was in full force. The 
second part, in two volumes, embraces the war of the French 
Revolution, from its commencement, by the invasion of the 
’'Duke of Brunswick, to the armistice of 1795. During this pe- 
riod, the resources of the enemy's country were in some mea- 
sure trusted to ; but the War of Posts, or that Of attacking up- 
on many hundred miles of frontier at the same time, was still the 
favourite of the day. In the third part, which occupies the two 
subsequent volumes, are Contained the campaigns of the Em- 
pero# Napoleon in Italy, from his assuming the chief command 
until the peace of Campo Formio. This last was the period in 
which the principles of the military art were brought to all the 
perfection of which they appear to be capable. Frederic’s ge- 
nius mainly appeared in tactics, or in manoeuvring his army with- 
in sight of the enemy : But he cannot be considered as hav- 
ing thoroughly understood the planning of a campaign, or 
those movements which are generltly executed out of sight 
of the enemy, and which are included ih the general term of 
Strategy. Here it was that Napolepn incontestably surpassed 
all who preceded him, and left nothing in which he could him- 
self be surpassed : For the campaigns of the other revolution- 
ary generals are instructive, chiefly as exhibiting the causes of 
failure. Jomini occasionally leaves the more immediate subject 
of his work, and appeals to other times and generals in confir- 
mation of his conclusions. But these three periods form the 
groundwork on which he builds his system ; ahd embracing, as 
they do, examples of every thing that is great or weak in mili- 
. tary conduct, and comprising the art, so tar as he treats of it, 
in the different stages through which it has reached its present 
state, they afford ample materials from which to infer and sup- 
port, by experience, the principles which he has attempted* and 
we think successfully, to explain. 

The whole art of war reposes, according to Jominiy upon one 
great governing principle. * Le principe fotulajneutal*' be 
, observes, in the concluding chapter of his work, wltere^W ^Ves 
.a summary of his system — * le principe fundamental 

* plication duquel toutes les combinaisons sont bdh . 

* lequtp elk;* sont toutes vici eases, consiste d operer ft 
f grahde masse de ses fin ces untjfon cembini sut 

‘ sij: 9 Voi. VIII. p. 681 . Tbrf principle thus ap- 

pear abundantly simple; and, although its geffjNfr "nnportttUCe 
has not been fully allowed or felt till the present age, it is prin- 
cipally in the details of its application that those difficulties oc- 
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. cur which it is the triumph qfggenius to surmount. Whatever 
may be the case with imlitary^tnen, it is certainly not at all un- 
derstood in general society. . How often have we not heard the 

S enius of Buonaparte slighted, and his victories talked of as 
estitute of merit, because, at the point of attack, he was supe- 
rior in number to his enemies ? This very fact, which has been 
so often converted into a sort of reproach, constitutes his great- 
est and truest praise. He generally took the field — he did so 
at least in many of his most glorious campaigns — inferior in 
total force to his opponents. But he so directed his attack* as at 
once to divide his enemy, and to fall with the mass of hjs own 
forces upon a point where their division, or the distribution* of 
their army, left them unable to resist him. It is not in man to 
defeat armies by the breath of his mouth ; nor was Buonaparte 
commissioned, like Gideon, to confound and destroy a host with 
three hundred men. He knew that every thing depended ul- 
timately upon physical superiority ; and his genius was shown 
in this, that, though outnumbered on the whole, he was always 
superior to his enemies at the decisive point, which it was the 
object of his movements and of his battles to secure. 

The merit of Jomini’s work, then, consists mainly in examining 
the detailed application of this great principle, and in showing 
, how it has influenced, and always must influence, the fate of wars. 
He considers his subject as dividing into three great branches. 

( On voit, " he says, in another part of the same chapter, 4 par cet 
expose rapidc, que la science de la guerre se compose de- trois com- 
binaisons gen6rales, dqnt chacunc n’offre qu’un petit nombre de sub- 
divisions ou de chances d’ex£cuuon. Les operations qui sentient 
parfaites sont cellos, qui pr&senteraient Tapplication de ces trois 
combinaisons, parecque ce serait Implication perinanente du prin- 
tipe gbnbral indique plus haut. * 

4 La premiere de ces combinaisons est fart (Tembrasser les lignes 
& operations de la manicre la plus avantageuse . ’ — * C’est ce qu’on 
nomme commutiement et improprement tin plan de campagne . 

1 La deuxieme branche est l* art de porter ses masses le plus rapide - 
ment possible sur le point dtcisif de la ligne d' operations primitive , ou 
de la ligne accidentelle. C’est ce qidoh entend ordinairement par 
La troisieme branche est l art de combiner Vemplot si- 
V mvltan€e de sa plus grande masse sur le point le plus important d'un 
^ch 0 n^Ae bataille ; c’est proprement l’art des combats, que plusieurs 
^,j^tearS;QiUt appelG ordre de bataille, et que d’autres ont pr6sent6 
horn de tactique. * f 

first of these branches resolves itself almost entirely into 
jtiw choice pf what Jomini terms the territorial line of opera- 
And here it may bp proper to mention, in order to 
avoid any danger of being misunderstood, that by a base pf 
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operations, is meant a line formed by a river, a chain of moun- 
tains or of fortresses* or a frontier, from which an army takes 
its departure to advance against an enemy, from which it draws 
its supplies, and upon which, in case of disaster, it intends 
to retire- A line of operations again, is a line parting from 
a base of operations, by which an army acts against its enemy ; 
and % line of communication, is the line by which an army re- 
ceives its supplies, and communicates with its base. The terri- 
torial line of operation — upon which the first branch of oftr 
subject hinges, because the future movements of the army must 
be in a great measure subordinat? to it — is the country through 
which it will be most advantageous for an army to move, in 
order to attack the dominions of an adversary. Thus, France 
might invade Austria through Italy, or through Switzerland, 
or through Germany, by crossing the Rhine ; and, whichever 
line was chosen for invasion, would be termed the territorial line 
of operations. The King of Prussia aUo had three territorial 
lines against Austria; Moravia on the left, Bohemia in the cen- 
tre, and Saxony on the right. 

This branch of the art does not present a very great variety 
of combinations; although the problem of Selection may be ren- 
dered sufficiently embarrassing by many circumstances, some of 
which ore not 1 purely military- The choice would be influenced 
by the political situation of the belligerents, and their relative re- 
sources,* —as well as by the distance of the point, such as the ene- 
my’s capital, against which the decisive effort is to be made, — the 
occidental distribution of forces upon both sides, — or the natural 
tines of operations, a river for instance* which may facilitate the 
advance or retreat. As a general observation, however, and as a 
specimen of the manner in which the gifeat leading principle of 
acting en masse applies to this branch, it may be observed^ that, 
wherever the belligerents are neighbours, the most advantage- 
ous line to select, unless under very peculiar circumstances, 
will be any country which, frotn its central and projecting 
position, such as Bohemia towards Russia, or to- 

wards Austria, affords a fijgcility of operating with 1 
mass upon a decisive point; because it enables a * 
penetrate, without much difficulty, far into his op' 

S unions, dividing the forces that may be placed 
Apk of the country through which he moves, as 
opportunity to place himself between diem and'i 
which, in ‘general, is the decisive point By the i 
of a territorial line, a general might fight his firs^J 
the wafts *af Ills enemy’s capital, which wohld be h?- 
torious; and, if defeated, he would not be worse > 
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had lost the action close to h‘rs own frontiers ; while the conse* 
quences to his country would be trifling, when compared to 
the advantages of success. He might also retreat without diffi- 
culty, as the communications of his enemy would have been 
seized by his advance in the first instance, and, of course, the 
obstacles to a vigorous pursuit would be very great. Nay, the 
attempt might be renewed, and the relative value of victory be 
t&lw'iys in favour of the invader. The knowledge which, in this 
brmich, must guide the application of the great principle, is re- 
quired equally in the Statesman and the Soldier; because the 

E lan of a campaign is unfortunately oftener arranged in the ca- 
inet than in the tent, and one of the most important parts of 
a general’s business (as we have had melancholy experience in 
our own time) directed by men ignorant of the elements of 
military affairs. 

Frederic the Great, able and sagacious as he was, knew lit- 
tle, comparatively speaking, of this branch of war. There are 
numerous and convincing proofs, in the course of this work, 
that he was unable entirely to shake off the vicious and timid 
system of the day, which did not permit a general to imagine 
that he could move ten days march from his magazines, without 
the danger of starving — made him see a desert in the most fertile 
countries, and dread famine in the midst of abundance. His first 
campaign, in particular, proved his deficiency in this branch* 
if one may so speak of this great man. It seems undeniable, 
for example, that, both in 1756 and 1757, Moravia was the ter- 
ritorial line which the King of Prussia ought to have adopted. 
Its choice, a§ Jomini observes, after an unanswerable discussion* 
was recommended, — c 1 mo 9 Par la situation politique des deux 
parties, et plus fortement encore par leur situation du moment, puis- 
qu’au lieu de cinq ennemis il n’y en avait qu un en action ; 2 do, Par 
la force relative des moyens de guerre, puisqu au lieu de quatre 
armies on n’en avait qu’une a combat Ire ; 3lio, Par la repartition et 
le placement des forces ennemies, puisqu'elles etaient dissfrninees* et 
ne couvraient pas cette province ; 4 to, Par la ligne d’operations na- 
turelle ; 5to, Parce qu elle offrait, dans les circonstances les chances 
les plus avantageuses et les plus brillantcs. * Vol. ii. p. 282. 

But although the line of Moravia, in both those years, pre- 
sented drily opportunity of striking a very great and deci- 
sive of breaking the coalition which had been formed 

against him, and making his most formidable rival tremble 
ijvfeh in her capital, — he overlooked it entirely, and allowed him- 
self to be diverted the first year by the occupation of Saxony, 
and wasted the second year m the still more unaccountable in* 
vision of Bohemia. 

vox. xxxv. no. 70. B b 
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At the beginning of the French Revolutionary war, the French 
generals, very much no doubt from necessity, got over the diffi- 
culty of magazines ; but neither Pichegru, Moreau, Jourdan, or 
any other among them, with the exception of Iloche, showed a 
sufficient knowledge of principles to enable them to profit from 
this discovery — that it was possible to live upon the resources of 
a fertile country. Their successes were owing, partly to their 
courage and activity, and partly to the ignorance and dilatory 
proceedings of their adversaries. 

At last Napoleon assumed the command; and, under his 

g uidance, the character of war was changed. He swept over 
u rope like a storm ; and nations stood aghast and stupified at 
the vastness of his exploits, and the inefficacy of their means of 
defence. We have not space to enter upon his earlier cam- 
paigns, which, besides, have a less immediate connexion with 
this part of the subject; but it is thus that Jomini speaks of the 
campaign of 1800. 

* En 1800, tout change de face', Napoleon est revenu d’Egypte ; 
fimmortelle campngne de 1800 presente les chefs-d'oeuvre des lignes 
d’operations ; le heros presedait a ieur etablissemcnt. * Le plan de 
campagnc du Khin, dont 1'execution fit honneur a Moreau, cst cer- 
tainement sorti de la meme t£te qui combina lc ptfesage des Alpes. 
On y recommit la meme trempe, les memes principes si diflvrens de 
tout ce qui favait precede ; 150,000 hommes filent sur les deux 
fiancs de la Swisse, debouclient sur le Danube d’un cote, ct sur le 
Fd d’un autre ; des contrees immenses sont conquises par cette marche 
savante, diiigee sur les revers des armees ennemies. L’ait est pous- 
se, dans cette combinaison, jusqu’au degre de perfection le plus emi- 
nent. Les deux armees franchises forment deux lignes interieures 
qui peuvent se coinmuniquer, et qui, en effet, se soutinrent recipro- 
quement ; les armies autrichiennes sont forcees, au contraire, a pren- 
dre une direction extorieurc, qui les met hors d'etat de comnugiiquer 
et do sc soutenir. Enfin, par unc combinaison dont on chercherait 
vainement un exemple dans les annales militaires, l'annee de reservo 
coppe une arniec ennemi de sa ligne d’operations ; et loin de risquer 
d'etre coupfic clJc-meme ellc conserve toutes ses communications avec 
ses frontieres, et avec arnide du Rhin, qui fonnait sa ligne secondaire. * 
Ton*. II. Chap. xiv. p. 311. 

We cannot leave this part of the subject without observ- 
ing, that many generals of antiquity have proved their pvp* 
formd sagacity in selecting their territorial line of operations, 

, ,, . , - ' 

* 6 Ce^fchapitre a ecrit en 1803: depuis nous avons etd tC * 
moms d’dvdnemcns aussi brilJans, mais que ne furent pas pluss&vain^ 
merit combines. Les manoeuvres d’Dlm, de Jena, sont bastes sur 1<M‘ 
memes prindjtef que celles du Saint Bernard et de Marengo, 
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which has ensured to their enterprises astonishing success. 
Hannibal’s march over the Alps forcibly suggests itself. That 
extraordinary man at once perceived the errors which the 
Carthaginians com mi tied in the first Punic wnr, by confin- 
ing their effort* to naval engagements, and to bat ties which 
had only the conquest of Sicily and Sardinia for their object. 
Judging rightly that Rome or Carthage should have been the 
prize of such prodigious exertions as had been made on both 
sides, he determined to carry the war into Italy. An ordinary 
general, in the same circumstances, would have adopted the 
obvious mode for a naval power of transporting his army by sea 
to the south of the Roman State, and maintaining a direct com- 
munication with Carthage. But Hannibal foresaw the uncer- 
tainty of that communication. He had reason, too, to dread 
that he would be harassed, as modern generals have been, by 
those who, in his absence, assumed the government of his coun- 
try ; and, above all, lie saw that he must force his way, by A 
multitude of battles, through the allies of the Romans ; and, if 
successful, would at last arrive, weakened by such repeated ef- 
forts, under the walls of Rome, filled with a population at once 
brave and habituated to arms. He saw that the north of Italy 
presented a far belter line of operations; and, io~ accomplish it, 
he undertook an enterprise which has been the admiration of all 
succeeding ages. He crossed the Pyrenees, traversed the whole 
of France, cleared the summit of the Alps, and fell like an ava- 
lanche upon the Romans, threatening their destruction where 
they thought themselves most secure. The infinite resources of 
Hannibal’s mind may perhaps be most conspicuous, in the man- 
ner in which lie encountered and surmounted the obstacles which 
the seasons, the country, and its population, presented. But his 
wisdom as a general was manifested in the point which he gain- 
ed by that march. It enabled him to form an alliance with the 
Cisalpine Gauls, the ancient and inveterate enemies of Rome, 
and to establish among them a new base of operations, whence 
he, might have advanced to the walls of the Imperial city, unop- 

J osed by any thing that could resist or impede his progress* 
lis success in all probability would have been complete, but for 
the$p^ my .of one of that family, which was fated to intercept 
, ;rp^;back upon Carthage the ruin vowed against Rome* 
I^Mjyy^cipio, the moment he understood that Hannibal had 
Fis camp upon the Rhone, and moved towards the 
mountains, returned instantly to the north of Italy, threw his 
ariuy between the city and the Carthaginian general, and, 
.by that bold and skilful march, saved the capital and bis 
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country. Scipio Africamis, the son of this Publius, in uig- 
ing the Senate Against the remonstrance of Fabius to carry 
the war into the enemy’s dominions by an invasion of Africa, 
discovered the same enlarged views, which were equally jus- 
tified by the result. Five such battles as that of Zama, won a- 
gainst Hannibal in Italy, would not have forced the Carthagi- 
nians to accept of an ignominious peace; but, beaten in Africa, 
the seat of their empire was besieged, and submission alone de- 
layed their ruin. 

Julius Caesar, too, possessing far fewer resources in men 
and money than Ponipey, owed his success mainly to the 
direction which he gave to his first efforts against his rival. 
Italy was the decisive point. It was, besides, a strong central 
position, dividing the countries in which Pompcy’s principal 
resources were situated. Yet the latter seems to have felt 
neither its military nor political value, and quitted it with hard- 
ly a struggle. Caesar, on the contrary, was so impressed with 
its importance, that he rested not night or day till he made him- 
self master of it; and having then the option of following his 
rival into Greece, or of attacking Afranius and Petreius in Spain, 

< who commanded the only veteran army attached to his enemy, 
he chose the latter, thus proving that it was what Jomini would 
term the Territorial Line, and not the presence of Pompey, 
which had urged him to pour with such impetuosity into Italy. 

We have dwelt too long, perhaps, upon the consideration of 
this part of the subject, important as it is, and indispensable in 
all great achievements. The second branch, or what is com- 
monly called Strategy, and depends on the manoeuvring line of 
operations, now claims our attention. This is by far the most 
important and difficult part of a gencraPs duty. Herje it is 
that the great qualities with which he may be endowed will have 
ample room to display themselves; fine perception, unerring 
judgment, rapid decision, and unwearied activity both of body 
andjuind, are here all requisite, — and success will be ' hi exact 
proportion to the exertion of these and the other qualities Indis- 
pensable in the character of a great captain. Monsieur Jo- 
mini’s views upon this branch are perhaps the most profound^part 
of his work, and infinitely interesting, as they enable tbff. r^ier 
'to appreciate exactly the genuine value of t he n um crpu&prefc^d- 
ers to the fame of a great general, who spring fortfe 
age 4 atadHvery country, and whose claims are so ad- 

mitted upon the strength of their own protestations, because na- 
tional vanity is flattered by the acknowledgment. ■ rlt^not our tn- 
*wnticm tb rollpw our author! in the ungracious though instruc- 
tive task, of exposing the pretensions of many who have thought 
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themselves secure of fame. It is easier and more agreeable} af- 
ter some short explanation of the principles which this second 
branch of the subject embraces, — to prove their truth, and show 
the manner of their application, by examples which leave no 
room for censure. We shall be happy, too, to find illustrations 
in the campaigns of our own countrymen. 

• The manoeuvring lines, on the selection of which Strategy 
depends, are divided by Jomini into ten heads. We shall give 
his own words. 

‘ Nous appellerons lignes (T operations simples , celles d’une armee 
agissant sur une seule ligne et sur la meme fronLiere sans se divider, 
e'est a dire sans former deux grands corps d’armles separes. — Les 
lignes doubles et multiplies designent une armee qui opere sur la m&me 
frontiere, en formant deux au trois corps qui agissent isolement vers 
un seul ou vers plusieurs buts. — Lcs lignes d* operations inierieures sout 
celles qu’un armee forme pour s’opposer a plusieurs lignes de l’ennemi, 
et aux-quclles on donnera une direction interieure de maniere a les 
rapprocher et a lier leurs mouvemens, sans que l’ennemi puisse leur 
opposer une plus grande masse. — Les lignes exterieures presentent le 
resultat oppose ; ce sont celles qu’une armee formera en mime temps 
sur les deux extremity d’une ou de plusieurs lignes ennemies.«i— 
J’appellerai lignes d' operations sur un front etendu, celles qui seront 
entreprises sur un grand dlveloppement contigu, par des divisions 
isolles mais appartenant a la m&me masse et rattach&es au meme 
but. On comprendra aussi sous cette denomination les lignes formees, 
par deux corps slpares, sur une seule Itendue donnee ; elles formeront 
alors lignes doubles sur un grand front. — Les lignes profondcs sont 
celles qui partant de leur base, presentent une grande etendue de 
terrain a parcourir pour arriver a leur but. — Les lignes dioperations 
concentriqucs, sont plusieurs lignes ou une seule divisee, qui partent 
de deux points eloignls, pour arriver sur un meme point en avant ou 
en arricre de leur base. — On entend par lignes excentriques , une seule 
masse qui part d’un mdme point, et se divise pour se porter sur 
plusieurs lignes divergentes. — Enfin, les dernieres combinaisons que 
nous presentent les operations generales des armies sont, les lignes 
secondaires et les lignes accidentelles. Les premieres servent d de- 
signer les rapports de deux armies entre elles, lorsqu’elles agissent 
sur un mime dlveloppement de frontidres ; ainsi 1’armde de Sam- 
bre-et- Meuse 6tait en 1796, ligne secondaire de Tarmle du Rhin.— 
Les lignes accidentelles dlsignent les chan genre ns que les dveue- 
mens peuvent produire dans le choix primitif du plan de campagae, 
lbrsque ces changemens sont de nature a donner une nouvelle direc- 
tion aux operations: ces dernidres sont rares et de la plus haute im- 
portance; elles sont ordinaireraent le r&ultat d’un genie vaste et 
'*cti£ * Vol. II. p. 272. 

Among all these lines, the simple and interior are the best. 
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particularly when combined, as being most congenial to tlie 
great principle of carrying a mass of troops upon the decisive 
point. A few remarks* will make the truth of this apparent- 
If an army advances from its base of operations upon one 
line, it is clear that the general commanding will have but 
two important dangers to provide against : first, that of his 
troops being nliMcked unawares; and, secondly, that of being 
turned and cut off from his communications with his base. The 
most ellcctual way of guarding against either, is to attack the 
opposing army first, or, as our author calls it, 6 prendre l’ini- 
tiative;’ and if, in so doing, the assailants can place them- 
selves in such a position that a victory will give them the 
means of utterly destroying their adversaries, while a defeat will 
riot be of very material detriment to themselves, the maruvuvre 
must be considered as a perfect one. Now a simple and inte- 
rior line has a manifest advantage over every other, in aiding 
Such an operation. An army which moves upon double, exte- 
rior, or multiplied lines, must be weakened, in proportion to 
the number of its divisions. The general has many combina- 
tions to attend to, and many dangers to guard against ; his co- 
lumns being on many roads, and unconnected, must also be 
dependent upon many persons and many orders. Obstacle* 
will be multiplied at every step; and errors cannot be known 
or corrected without much loss of time. The success of his 
plan must depend upon the exactness of concert between the 
different divisions; a misfortune attending any one of them 
vitiates or destroys the whole project; and yet each column, 
separately, will be too weak to strike an important blow, if a 
favourable opportunity should occur. They will suffer severely 
from mishaps; and they cannot well take advantage of good 
fortune. An army that mamruvres upon a simple ar;d interior 
line, gets rid of all these difficulties and incumbrances; the 
troops will be together and well in hand, with the general upon 
the spot, ready to rectify any errors, and to superintend every 
movement; and, upon whichever road he marches against an 
pnemy acting upon double or multiplied lines, his combinations 
will.bp more simple, and his numbers must be superior; he 
wilrRive the power of overwhelming whatever division of Ids 
adversary he may meet with ; and, by thus disorganizing bis 
opponent’s plan of campaign, enable himself to cut off their: 
communications, or to attack their columns in detail. We 
suppose, however, that, finding their line penetrated, they anight, 
by great exertions, unite the remainder of their scattered corps 
retrograde movement; but they will hardly be able to co* 
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ver their communications, which mtfst be nearly as numerous 
as their divisions ; and the attacking army will give battle in the 
execution of a preconcerted plan, while they will be in the con- 
fusion of a baffled one. If the great principle, however, of car- 
rying a mass upon the decisive point has governed the general 
who advances upon the simple line, h^ will, by a victory, de- 
prive his foe of retreat, and utterly destroy him ; while, if he 
fail, his communications are still open, and, from want of a plan, 
the pursuit cannot be very vigorous. 

That an army may be easily placed upon the communications 
of an ignorant opponent, is well illustrated by several diagrams 
which our author has drawn, and is admirably proved by exam- 
ples, to which we refer our readers. He supposes every theatre 
of war to present a square, of which the sides form, as the case 
may be, the line or lines of defence, or bases of operations, of 
the contending armies. It is improbable that any should have 
more than two lines of defence; and if they have, they will be 
weak. The sea, or some great neutral territory, will then ge- 
nerally form one side of the square. The object of a general 
should be, to move in such a direction, that while he preserves 
his communications with his own base, he may cut off* his ad- 
versaries from theirs; and then, giving battle, drive them upon 
the side of the square where the obstacle is situated, which 
secures their destruction. 

From what has been said about the danger of disseminat- 
ing corps, it follows, that to detach small, or even large por- 
tions of an army, for the purpose of threatening communica- 
tions, or of making what are called demonstrations, can seldom 
answer any good purpose. An army of fifty or a hundred 
thousand men cannot be placed in jeopardy by the operations 
of five or ten thousand upon its rear. The general who acts 
thus, weakens himself in proportion to the number and size of 
his detachments ; and he gives a central position to his adver- 
sary, who can either keep him in check with the main body, 
and send out still more numerous detachments to attack his, or, 
what is much better, advance briskly and give battle to him 
while thus weakened ; when, if victorious, the separated corps* 
will be too happy to regain their own side without further loss; 
and, if the attack fails, what has a large army to fear in retiring 
from a few thousand men ? What, in fact, has it to do but to 
march over them, and balance, by their destruction, the loss 
sustained in the preceding defeat ? Moreover, if a battle does 
not take place, the detachments are always in danger of being 
discovered and overwhelmed, without the possibility of resist- 
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cnee $ and ycjt wet * mfeerabiles accessoices, * a* our author 
emphatically terms them, were the favourite operations of the 
Austrian and French generals before Napoleon’s time; and 
they have stUj their admirers, who dignify them with the name * 
of profound Combinations, and who consider the absence of 
them as a proof of the decline of the art. 

Concentric lines, if the points of junction be out of reach of" 
the enemy, are excellent. They accelerate the movements, and 

S iye a facility of supplying the troops with provisions; but, in 
ijs case, they are a modification of interior and simple lines, 
'When their depth is great, so that they cannot unite without 
being liable to an attack, they are multiplied and exterior lines, 
and consequently extremely bad. Lines upon an extended 
front, or upon a great depth, and double lines, must be classed, 
in the same manner, with interior and exterior lines, and will 
be vicious or advantageous as they belong to the one or the 
other. Accidental lines are, as Monsieur Jomini says, rare, 
and generally the result of great genius, acting upon the spur of 
events. It is in the study of the excellent examples left us by 
great men, such as Frederic, that any knowledge can be ob- 
tained upon this head. They are 9 however , always to be governed 
by the great principle of acting by masses upon important points. 

The difficulties resulting from lines of operations which ex- 
tend to a considerable depth, seem to have principally retarded 
the advancement of this part of the art. So long as it was 
conceived that an army depended entirely upon its regular 

S azines, the immense quantity of transport required for the 
ovens, and for the conveyance of provisions,— the enor- 
mous expense, as well as incumbrance of these and other simi-* 

1 ar establishments, — the danger of the communication being cut 
offi and the consequent loss of convoys, — all combined to pa- 
ralyze the genius of commanders, and to repress any desire they 
might have had to undertake such enterprises as have latterly a- 
mazed the world. Bloody battles, for paltry objects, or father 
for none, aqd campaigns alter campaigns, without any decisive re- 
sults, were the natural consequence of such a confined and tniserr 
able system. It is quite true, indeed, that a general, who doe$, 
*not act upon the true principles, cannot advance, with 
safety, far from his great magazines. The campaign would b^t^ 
dious, mid the victory indecisive; so that the resources ofijie couth 
try being inhausted, before either the object of the inva^bni^ 
obtained, or a commanding position for further og>erafm]&& se- 
cured, a retreat would be the inevitable consequence which^ 
from the want f of supplies, would be disastrous and difficult* 
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The necessities of the Republican generals forced them to dis- 
cover that an army might, for some time, leave its magazines. 
But, wanting the knowledge of other and move important prin- 
ciples, and incapable of concentrating their forces for a combined 
and vigorous effort, they carried on a war of detail and of posts; 
and, though victorious in most of their battles, gained little but 
honour and hard blows, and generally found themselves, at the 
end^of a campaign, in the position which they had occupied at its 
commencement, Napoleon saw their failure, and, with the intui- 
tion of genius, discerned its cause. Like them, he left his ma- 
gazines ; but, instead of scattering his forces, lie collected them 
into masses, — guarding his frontier, by forcing the enemy td 
look to his own preservation. His menaces were never vaiiU 
He often fought under the walls of his enemies’ capital, — iso- 
lated their forces, and dispersed or destroyed them by detail, or 
intercepted their communication with their base, throwing them 
upon some unsurmountable obstacle, and reducing them to a si- 
tuation in which they had no hope but in the submission of their 
government. 

Candour must force us to confess, that this wonderful man, 
whose genius first thoroughly perceived and developed all the 
principles on which the success of Strategy depends, has him- 
self furnished the most glorious and brilliant examples of an 
art which he may be said to have created. For the detailed ac- 
count of his operations, we must refer toJomini himself; but 
we cannot avoid quoting the passage in which he recapitulates 
the result of his earlier Italian campaigns. 

* Napoleon, en Italie, commence ses brillantes destinees. Son sys- 
teme est d’isoler les operations des armees pi6montaises ct autrichicn- 
nes ; il reussit, par la bataille de Millesimo, a leur faire prendre deux 
lignes exterieures, qu il bat ensuite successivement a Mondovi et a 
Lodi. Une armee formidable se rassemble dans le Tirol, pour sauver 
Mantoue; elle commit l’iraprudence dy marcher sur deux lignes 
separees par un lac . L’eclair est moins prompt que l’Empereur des 
Fran^ais ; , il leve le siege, en abandonnant tout ; se porte, avec toutes 
ses forces, sur la premiere colonne, qui debouche par Brescia, la bat 
et la rejdfe dans les montagnes. La seconde colonne arrive sur le 
mime terrain, y est battue a san tour, et forcee de so retirer dans le 
Tirol pour commqniquer avec sa droite. Wurmser commet ensuite,,, 
la noiivdle faute de vouloir couvrir les deux lignes de Rovergdo et de 
Vibei tte ; Napollon accable la premiere et la repousse sur le Lawis ; il 
chabge alors de direction & droite, dlbouche par les gorges dc la 
Brenta, sur la ligne de gauche, et force les debris de cette belle ar- 
m&e a se sauver dans Mantoue oil its finisaent par capituler. ’ Vo}, ii\ 
p. &1X>* 
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In the choice of the lines of operations made by the Duke of 
Wellington for the defence of Portugal, the hand of a great 
master is apparent ; and the execution may be ranked with the 
best specimens.of the Art of War. Two French armies were 
posted, the one upon the northern, the other upon the south- 
ern frontiers, and they had succeeded in obtaining posses- 
sion of the important fortresses of Badajos and Ciuidad- Rodrigo, 
well calculated, from their situation, to serve as places of arms, 
whence either army might advance upon Lisbon, the decisive 
point; but the Tagus flowed between them, and the communi- 
cation was rather long and difficult. Lord Wellington took 
advantage of this circumstance, and formed a double interior 
line of operations, communicating by bridges of boats placed 
at Abrantes and Villa Velha, upon a shorter line than any by 
which the enemy’s armies could possibly form a junction. By 
this, he was enabled to interpose his whole mass between Lis- 
bon and whichever army advanced; and when the necessi- 
ties of their troops obliged the French to disseminate their 
corps, he, who always kept his army ready, and in hand, 
with a prudence and address difficult to conceive, prepared the 
means so secretly, that his own officers were ignorant of his 
views, and, with equal boldness and celerity, besieged and 
carried by storm, first one, and then the other of those for- 
tresses by holding which the enemy had so long hung, like a 
nightmare, upon Portugal. If the operation of passing the 
Douro in 1813 was not strictly scientific, it was successful, and 
was probably the result of circumstances with which we are un- 
acquainted ; and, at all events, wc can only say of him, what 
Jomini somewhere says of Frederic, 6 qu*il fut encore plus grand 
liommc quo grand capitaine. * The battle of Salamanca, of 
which we shall speak in its proper place, proves that lie w r ns 
both a great man and an able general. 

The 0ov emeu t made by Sir John Moore, when, in the win- 
ter of 1808, he marched to attack Marshal Soult, then posted 
along the banks of the Carrion River in the north of Spain, is 
another excellent, example of a right application of principles, 
under the most difficult circumstances; and, as it proves the 
Jmtncss of his views, the sagacity of his mind, and the vigourof 
his character, we are tempted to enter into a critical investfga* 
tion of it by Jomini’s maxims. '■ 

Havi%, unexpectedly to himself, been appointed to the com- 
mand of the army destined to act in Spain, he, by dintef stre^ 
nuous exertion, placed that part of it which was at Lisbon ii} 
movement for tjie Frontier, within eight days after the notification 
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of Ins appointment. The remainder of the forces intended for 
the service were sent from England to Corunna. 

Sir John Moore was not consulted about the arrangement of 
this plan ; his military chest was nearly empty ; and, from the 
scanty store possessed hy him, he was obliged to send 8000/. to 
enable Sir David Baird to put the Corunna division in motion 
from that town. He could not obtain money upon bills; — he 
was not puttfu communication with any person capable, of giv- 
ing him correct information ; — no channel of that nature had 
been indicated to him ; — and he was pestered with false intelli- 
gence from all quarters, high and low. 

‘ Nothing,* says Mons. Jomini, 6 can be more opposed to 
6 the just principles of the Art- of War, — nothing can be more 

* dangerous, than acting upon double lines of operations, which 
4 cannot unite except in the neighbourhood of the enemy, and at 

* a great distance from their bases. 1 The ministers, however, 
had taken the decision of this important point out of the gene- 
ral’s hands. They divided his army into two corps, ant I, plac- 
ing them at a distance of six hundred miles from each other, they 
directed him to form a junction of them in the province of 
Leon ; — in other words, to act by separate' divisions upon dou- 
ble exterior lines, each three hundred miles in depth, for the 
purpose of uniting them again under the beard of an active, 
enterprising enemy, superior in numbers, and commanded by 
the btVv general of the age; and this too, when, neglecting ro 
give him any good channel of intelligence, they rendered it 
very difficult for him to form any for himself, in default of time 
and rnouev. Under all these cii cum stances, the campaign 
must be considered as solely belonging to the ministers, up to 
the moment when the junction of the Corunna and Lisbon divi- 
sions of the army became secure. From that time, the merits 
and defects of the manoeuvres, in a military view, rest with the 
general. 

This junction was capable of being made, immediately after 
all the Spanish armies had been defeated ; because, at that 
time, the Emperor Napoleon had detached a strong corps in 
pursuit of General Gal uzzo, who, with the remains of some of 
the vanquished, had retired along the Tagus; and, concluding 
that this corps, which also threatened Lisbon, would oblige the 
British to retire upon that town, he had disseminated his troops 
over a wide extent of country, with a view to profit from his 
victories. The great body of the French under Napoleon him- 
self were in the neighbourhood of Madrid; — the corps which 
pursued Galuzzn was fit Talavera de la Reyna; ^another corps* 
under Marshal Morticr, was ordered to marchjfrom the north 
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for Saragora; Junot's corps was on the northern road from 
France, on his way to join Soult; and the latter Marshal, with 
15,000 men, was posted along the banks of the Carrion ri- 
ver, and threatened the destruction of the remnants of Blake’s 
army, then reorganizing under the Marquis of Romana, near 
the town of Leon. Under a purely military aspect, it would 
undoubtedly have been wise to have retired upon Portugal set 
that moment; — the whole army might have been *collec ted at 
Lisbon, reinforced with troops left there, and afterwards carried 
to the south of Spain, from whence the most effectual resistance 
could have been made. Sir John Moore fully felt that this 
would have been the most eligible plan to have followed, if he 
had had to view it stript of all political considerations. But 
there are many situations, in which a general may feel it incum- 
bent upon him to act upon a different system from that which 
his military judgment would have induced him to select as the 
best. Sir John was placed in such a predicament, from a 
course of events over which he had had no control. 

The bad effects which a retrograde movement would have had 
upon the minds of the Spaniards at that moment, is manifest. All 
depended upon the confidence of the nation the public mind 
was upon the balance ; and, to retire without an effort, imme- 
diately after the defeat of their armies, would probably have 
turned the scale in favour of quiet submission. Hopes of a 
rising spirit among the people had just then dawned : Madrid 
had shut her gates; and an official letter, from two of the 
principal persons composing the existing government, had in- 
formed the general that the inhabitants were armed in great 
numbers, and that the Spanish armies ivere marching to join 
them in the defence of the town. Upon the heels pf this, 
a formal notification arrived from the town of Toledo, sign- 
ed by the Junta of that place, declaring their determination 
to risk a$feiege, and to bury themselves under the ruins of 
their town, sooner than submit to the invaders of their coun- 
try: And this was the more easily believed, because Saragoza 
bad resisted effectually. Sir John Moore felt that the oppor- 
tunity was favourable in itself ; and all these representations and 
misrepresentations were backed and supported by the English 
embassador. In short, all sorts of folly and rashness seem to 
have combined for the purpose of deceiving him as to the true 
state of affiiirs, while powerful political reasons urged mid' jus- 
tified him in the determination of changing his first design of 
fhlling'lfock upon Portugal, into a forward movement against 
thpi^iemy; !;*' i; ii - ’ ^ # 

* * is* * sajji MrFdx, * one of the great dwtinctions.h^ 
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c tween an ordinary mind and a superior one, to be able to 
* carry on, without relenting, a plan we have not originally ap- 
^ ‘ proved, — and especially when it appears to turn out ill/ — This 
just remark forms a test, from the severest application of which 
Sir John Moore’s conduct will not suffer. 

We have already observed, that the corps of the French 
army were disseminated. The English general knew this ; and 
he also knew that both Soult and tne Emperor were so deceiv- 
ed as to his real position and intentions, that they supposed him 
to be in full retreat for Lisbon. Upon this state of affairs, he 
formed his plans : By rapid marches, he united his separated 
divisions, and carried a superior mass of troops upon a decisive 
point. This point was the corps of Marshall Soult, which, in- 
ferior in numbers, was also scattered in several divisions along 
the banks of the Carrion, although covering the communications 
of the French army with France by the north. 

Sir John Moore calculated that the danger incurred by this 
corps from his advance would necessarily draw the Emperor 
from before Madrid ; that it would save the south from any 
immediate attack; that it would probably save the remnants 
under General Galuzzo, and certainly give Ilomana time to 
breathe: And he had good reason to hope, that, from the 
ignorance which both the Emperor and Soult were in as to his 
real movements, he might have time to gain these advantages, 
and give the latter a heavy blow notwithstanding. Napoleon, 
however, obtained correct information in sufficient time to save? 
Soult ; but the other objects were attained . 

The corps sent in pursuit of General Galuzzo was halted, and 
received orders to march northward. The movement of Mor- 
tier upon the town of Saragoza was suspended; and all the 
other divisions of the French army were pushed on with incre- 
dible celerity, in a concentric direction ; first, upon the Esla 
river* from which they endeavoured to cutoff the British; and 
then upon Astorga, where they hoped to have enveloped them. 
« In these designs Napoleon wa9 foiled by Sir John Moore, 
who had thus, with a force not exceeding 23,000 infantry and 

few cavalry, bjr a skilful operation, in perfect accord with the 
beat principles of the Art of War, obliged his adversary to put 
. 90*000 men in motion against him, at a time when the preceding 
defeats of the Spanish armies, and the consequent terror of the 
Spanish nation, afforded the most favourable opportunity of pro- 
fiting from his successes* The south was relieved from its fe$rs ; 
-and the greatest part of the French forces was engaged, in the mid- 
dle of winter, among the rugged and steril mountyiins of Gallicfe, 
vainly endeavouring to destroy this {handful ofj British soldiers 
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which retreated upon Corunna. The disadvantages arising from 
the severity of the weather, and ihe natural difficulties of the 
road, were much heightened by the inexperience of a raw army* 
unacquainted with service: Yet the firmness and ability of the 
general enabled him to effect a continued retreat of eighteen 
days, over dreadful mountains, covered by winter snows, with- 
out suffering a greater loss than 4500 men, including those who 
fell in the victorious action which closed the campaign ; and, 
even of this number, above 1200 stragglers escaped into Por- 
tugal, and did good service the following year, under the title 
of the Battalions of Detachments. The greatest misfortune 
that bcfel the British army, was the death of Sir John Moore, 
who fell in the moment of victory ! His country has good rea- 
son to lament his loss. For himself his heroic death was grace- 
ful, and fitting his pure and honourable life. The delicate trait 
of the sword, recorded by Captain Hardinge, * was but a type 
of the man’s whole life. It was the natural emotion of a mind 
habituated to the noblest and most elevated sentiments, — a kin- 
dred impulse to that which animated Caesar, while adjusting his 
garments under the daggers of his assassins. 

We have somewhat deviated from the strict line of our re- 
view, by entering at such length into the transactions of this 
campaign,— partly tempted by its connexion with our sub- 
ject, and partly from a desire to defend this great man from 
the most ungenerous aspersions, — to rescue his fair scroll of 
fame and honour from the harpy claws that would tear and 
deface it. Eleven years have passed since Sir John Moore 
found a bloody and honourable grave in defence of his country; 
and, to this clay, slight and uncandid authors continue to pass 
off their slender remarks upon his character and proceedings* 
Some of these are beneath criticism, such as Mr Rocca,— -and 
thigh t have been safely left to the correction of their own frivo- 
lous absurdity, were U pot that they have been kept in counte- 
nance by the observations of Colonel Jones of the Engineers, 
in a recent work of his, entitled, ‘ An Account of the War in 
Spain and Portugal, and the South of France; * which account, 
he informs the world, is intended to serve as an authority upon 
which the future historian may safely rdy, when handing dowtt 
to posterity the events of that war. Such a work would ift* 
deed be desirable; but posterity will be wofully deceived, if It 
trusts to fi history founded upon the authority of this wbrk, 
which, to 1 nothing of its deficiency in style, is curiously dc* 

* Now Sir H^prv Hardinge. Vide his Letter at the end qf tkfe 
Narrative Jrf Sig^pjm Moores Campaign. 
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void of profound views, and in many places extremely inaccu- 
rate as to facts. It is, however, only with this last fault, as far 
as it affects the character of Sir John Moore, that we have any 
present business ; and we shall select, in proof of our assertion, 
one instance of this incorrectness, so extremely gross and pro- 
minent, that we apprehend our readers will turn away with dis- 
gust, and desire to hear no more. 

In his 49th page, Colonel Jones has written thus — * It was 
4 found, even at this early period of the retreat, that rafidity of 
4 movement , and the xvcint of regular st/pplies 9 had shaken the 
4 discipline of the troops; stragglers had become numerous; 
4 and disgraceful scenes of plunder and drunkenness were exhi- 
4 bited at Villa Franca , the town being literally sacked in the 
4 search after food. These excesses, however, might readily 
4 have been restrained, if a previous arrangement for the supply 
4 had been made ; as the army yet preserved a considerable tie- 
4 gree of discipline. ’ Again, at page 50, he says — 4 To make 
4 this exertion, a quantity of treasure, and many valuable stores, 

4 which could not advance at the same rate, were abandoned . 9 
This vast quantity of treasure amounted to 25,000/., which was 
always kept near the head-quarters, to answer sudden emergen- 
cies. The bullocks that drew it were tired ; and, to prevent atl 
engagement with the rear guard, the money 'was rolled down a 
precipice, where it was found afterwards by the Spanish pea- 
santry. But we will not quarrel with this high-sounding phrase 
of Colonel Jones, who probably considared it as vaM, from a 
comparison with the scanty sum in the military chest of that 
army. 

The first cause of the 4 frightful excesses , 9 to use another ex- 
pression of Colonel Jones, w as, it seems, 4 the rapidity of move- 
ment. 9 The distance from the town of Benavcnto to Astorgu 
is less than 40 miles; — from thence to Villa Franca about 50 
miles, — making together less than 90 miles English. The 
army marched from Benavcntc upon the 28th of December: — 
upon the 3d of January they entered Villa Franca. Thus, in 
seven days and seven nights, or U>8 horns, they had marched 
nearly 90 English miles. We will allow twelve hours out of 
every twenty-louy for food and sleep ; — surely enough for a re- 
treating army ! Does Colonel Jones require more? There 
will remain 84 hours to 90 miles, or little more than one mile* 
per hour. Wonderful rapidity ! But 4 the excesses of the 
4 troops might have been readily restrained, if a previous ar- 
4 rangement for the supply had been made . 9 We beg our 
readers to bear in mind this assertion, and., compare it with the 
following statement. . x f 
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Upon the 12th of December, Sir John Moore wrote as fol- 
lows to Sir David Buird, then commanding the Corunna divi- 
sion. * I consider Benavente as a place to have certain store# 

* advanced to; the rest you should divide between Astorga and 

* Villa Franca . 9 Upon the 14>th of December, in a letter to 
the same officer, he wrote thus — f The arrangement with re- 
1 spect to your stores, which I communicated in my letter of 
6 the 12th, may go on, by which we shall have a certain por- 

* tion tt Benavente, and the rest at Astorga and the rear;* 
and, a little farther on, in the same letter — 4 Every arrange- 

* ment which I before*directed, with a view to enable us to live 

* in the Gallicias, should be strictly attended to. 9 

As Sir David Baird is still livings wc suppose that Colonel 
Jones was not aware of the serious charge of disobedience of 
orders which the passages quoted from his work contain a- 

f iiiist that brave and distinguished officer ; but although, like 
ir John Moore, he had been in his grave, his high cha- 
racter might still have been preserved, because the whole ar- 
my knew that there were magazines at Astorga and Benavente, 
and a large one at the town of Villa Franca, so miserably 
packed in the search after food- 9 The whole army saw them 
3|tlle whole army knew that it was the last mentioned ma- 
gazine which was partly plundered, and not the inhabitants 9 
houses. Colonel Jones, we believe, belonged to that army; 
and if he could not see what every body besides himself saw, 
he might, and before he presumed to censure, he ought to have 
informed himself of the true state of the case. In Mr James 
Moore’s narrative of his brother’s campaign, a work which it is 
evident Colonel Jones has read, the following passage is to be 
found* * Upon the General’s arrival at Villa Franca, the Com- 
4 missaries reported that the magazines had been plundered— 
4 Stores of wine had been broke opfcn, and a great quantity of 
* provisions and forage spoiled. One man, who was detected in 
4 committing these atrocities, was made an example of.*. And 
yet, in the face of all these facts, Colonel Jones talks' 'of the 
* want of regular supplies 9 shaking the discipline of tbe tfoops 
—i-of his own impartiality — and the value his Work will befof to 
%e future historian 1 < v 

It is impossible to qlose the consideration of the pi^nd|3es 
which ought to direct strategetical movements, without ddihg'jUfe- 
tice on tms head also to some of the most celebrated geri&ftipr bf 
antiquity When Asdrubal, the brother* of Hann i bal, matched 
from Spain into Italy, the Romans were thrown into the greatest 
consternation, They had found it difficult to saV& themselves 
from HannHitt) alone; and Asdrubal was little inferior Inabilities. 
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He led a numerous army, accustomed to war ; and, once join* 
ed with his brother, the Romans felt that tlieir state was gone. 
They were relieved from this fear by their generals Nero and 
Levinus, who possessed and felt the value of a central position. 
The former, who had Hannibal in front, leaving a part of his 
army in his camp, secretly, and with great diligence, carried 
the rest to the army of Levinus, who had Asdrubal to oppose. 
Their united force destroyed him and his whble^arniy ; and 
Nero returned with such celerity, that Hannibal .first discover- 
ed his absence, by finding Asdrubul’s head thrown within his 
lines. 

Scipio Africanus the elder performed one of the most asto- 
nishing and dreadful exploits recorded in history, by seizing 
upon the advantages of a central position. Syphax, king of the 
Numidians, and a Carthaginian general, had advanced against 
him with very superior forces ; but they divided their armies, 
and encamped at a distance of about two miles only from each 
other. The. watchful Roman saw the error ; and, placing his 
army at night between the two, killed and burned nearly the 
whole of both. The account is to be found in Polybius; and 
if the horror of the scene did not absorb every other feeling, 
it would create the highest admiration of Scipio’s talents. Who 
seems on all occasions to have been governed, in his militaiy 
career, by the principle of acting with a mass upon a decisive 
point: Witness his march upon Cartbagena in Spain, from 
which the ruin of the Carthaginian cause in that country must 
be dated. 

The Gladiator Spartacus, however, has given the most bril- 
liant example of what may be done by a central position. In 
his march along the Appcnines, he was pursued by one consu- 
lar army, and encountered in front by another. He seized a 
strong bill which commanded a view of both roads, left a small 
force to keep the pursuing Consul in check, advanced with his 
main body against the other, defeated him in the morning, and, 
returning to the assistance of his camp, relieved it, and defeated 
the other in the evening of the same day. This exploit has no 
parallel in ancient or modern times, except the raising of the 
siege of Mantua, and the subsequent defeat of W urmser's army 
in 1 795 by Napoleon; and, even there, the French .troops be- 
ing .upon a par with their opponents in discipline tfod arms, 
superior to them in valour, and the wings of the Austrian? 
divided by the great lake of Guerda, their consecutive defeat 
tjecwpe an easier task. * ’ A / .. . , 

to return to Sticks inyesti- 

gating tfie principles of Strategy, and those wh^ch must influ- 
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egce the selection of ^itc»ial lines, he devotes a peat part of 
hia work to analyze and explain the leading principles of tactics, 
which consists mainly, in the art of fighting battles : And this* 
branch is certainly not the least important of the three ; because, ~ 
unless it is well understood, the knowledge of the other will be 
comparatively useless. In many respects, it is less capable of beinf* 
reduced to correct elementary principles than the other brauch- 
es« To establish certain detailed rules for fighting a battle, has 
been the favourite scheme of many military writers, in despite , 
of the evident absurdity of such an attempt The folly and 
presumption of these writers have brought works treating of 
wjarinto general disrepute. The vast varieties of ground, and 
even the customs and moral qualities of different nations, will 
alw r ay$ render it impossible to say beforehand how a battle . 
ought to be fought; and very difficult to form a righyudgment 
afterwards, — particularly to censure with propriety. There are, 
hpwever, general principles which should govern more or less ; 
and the chances of success will be increased or diminished as 
those principles are attended to. That peat pervading one, of 
operating with a superior mass upon a decisive point, is mani- 
fest ; because physical force, not of individuals, but that results 
ing from the union of numbers, librses and arms, is the real 
and unerring cause of the gain of battles, when the moral qua- 
lities arc equal in both armies. The means of bringing this 
force to bear in the most advantageous manner, is the art of 
fighting ; consequently, courage and' fortune being nearly ba- 
lanced, that general who cun operate with the largest mass upon 
the most decisive point, must be successful. 

Nothing, it may be added, is more common, and nothing can 
be more unjust, than to judge of a general’s talents by the sim-; 
pie test of a battle lost or won. To fight a successful one up* 
on just principles, will indeed entitle a commander to high 
praise for his talents; and the qualities of his mind must be va- 
rious and rare. The greatest exertion of the most valuable and 
even contradictory endowments are requisite. In the midst pf 
havoc and confusion, his view must be rapid, and his decision 
apd , execution instantaneous; — calmness must be his, when alt 
around is turbulence and horror ; and the greatest impetuosity 
must be united with the most consummate prudence. But a bat-* 
tle may'pe won by accident, without any exertion of these^dr* 
mir&ble finalities. Most battles indeed are so won. There, are 
very few great general*. . * , , : . . 

Notwithstanding t the various combinations which may take 
place previou*. to or ddrmg a combat— uotwithstaiuling the al- . 
t most infinite changes i n position whic!h every square - 
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of ten ihiles affords— all plans of battles may be classed 
three beads or orders, each subject to some small modification. 
Jpirst 9 the simple parallel order, or that in which hostile armlet, 
are drawn up in parallel lines, and advance tb the charge, with- 
out any other object than to drive back, by dint of strength and 
cpurage, whatever is opposed to them. Accident, or superior 
valour, can alone decide such a contest; which IVfonsieur Jo- 
nrini pronounces to be, under any circumstance the fruit of \ 
ignorance and incapacity. The credit of any 'sucfce$s belongs ‘ 
entirely to the soldier. The general can liaVe no part; iti it. 

The second order is the parallel one, reinforced upon sornC 
one part, or upon several parts, of the line; the Object 
to force a weak point, or to obtain some important part of the * 
position of an enemy. This appertains to the principle’ off 
masses, although not the most perfect way of applying it. I# 
some cases this Order would be excellent ; and, in all cases. It* 
would be better than the first order, as being a degree higher 
upon the scale of combinations, and opening a field for the ex«i ( 
ercise of a general’s talents. Many great generals have em- 
ployed it with Success, particularly among the ancients, to whose 
arms it Was better adapted than to the moderns. When first 
brought into practice by Epamirlondas at the battle of Leuctrfc, ' 
it procured him the advantages which new and sound disco- 
veries will always ensure to those who first apply them to prac- 
tice. The extraordinary ahd unlodked-for successes of the The- . 
ban armies at that time, affords a strong proof of the deficien- 
cies of the simple parallel orders in use throughout Greece be- 
fore that memorable epoch. 

The oblique order of battle is the third 9 and the best class. 
To apply it, great simplicity is necessary in the combinations, 
and gfeat prudence in the execution ; but, when once complete 
edj it is the perfection of the art, and its success instantaneous 
and decisive. It consists in placing an army in an o*blique 
manner across the line of an enemy, at the moment of attack. 

1 Frederic the Great was the first who systematically practised 
it; He is entitled to all the merit of having introduced it in 
modern times ; and he has left little or nothing to be improved " 
in the execution. Emanating directly from the great principle^ 
of acting in strong masses upon the decisive point, it alf&rds the' 
means of pushing that principle to the utmost possible extent;' 
because an army once placed in this oblique order* upon an ex- 
tremity of the opposing line, has only to advance, and the bat- 
tle is won. This simple operation enabling!^ to go pn constantly 
enveloping -a small portion of its opp<me|ffSfIi ne, no effectual 
resistance can be offered as long as this* revive poittiott ispre- 

C c 2 
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served, and no counter formation can take place except under 
a superior fire upon front, flank and rear, and in the midst of 
the confusion, arising from the retreat of the broken troops, 
constantly driven back upon those who endeavour to form, by 
the continued advance of the attacking army, whose masses 
would 4)$ always directed upon die points where any stand was 
attempted. , 

Such is the most perfect application of the oblique order, hav- 
ing this advantage over any other, that either the right or the 
left wing (as the case may be), is always, as it is technically term- 
ed, refused to the enemy in the attack ; and should the latter, 
from accident, from superior courage, or from some advantages 
of ground, be enabled to effect their formation, and successfully 
resist the assailants, only a small portion of the trpops has been 
committed by a close engagement, and the great body, conse- 
quently, can withdraw without danger or confusion. There is, 
however, another application of the same order, which will have 
nearly the same results, viz. the attack of an army in march, by 
suddenly forming across the head of its columns ; but it is easier in 
this case to avoid the impending danger by counter manoeuvres, 
because the troops of the assailed, being in movement, are ready 
1 q take any formation, and being also along their own line of 
communication, a retreat could be more quickly executed : Be- 
sides which, no embarrassment from impracticable or difficult 
ground would occur, — a circumstance always to be feared by an 
army attacked upon the more perfect system, as the choice of 
a position is generally directed by the security afforded to the 
flanks from difficult ground, upon which the beaten army would 
Qf course be driven, when once the assailants bad succeeded in 
turning either wing by an oblique order of battle. 

Among the number of actions in which the effects of this or- 
der are conspicuous, the battle of Leuthen, fought by Frederic, 
is remarkable, as a modern example of the attack in position ; 
and the battle of Thrasymene, an ancient one, of the attack upon 
*ti line of march. Hannibal, we may observe by the way, has 
.been very unjustly represented by historians as owing his prin- 
cipal successes to stratagems, wiles, and ambuscades, very fitting 
Tor a partisan, but utterly incompetent in themselves to produce 
such victories as he gained* which were in reality the fruit p£ bis 
consummate knowledge of the sublime parts of war, Apdh* s 
.skilful implication of true and just principles. - The fapt is, that 
the nature of the ancients’ weapons, and the close deep 
formation of their armies, made it nearly impossible for put the 
oblique order of b&Wlein practice, — and the thegr 

eqrps, aiulthefo^ifo fange of their missiles, madeh of less cctqr 
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sequence, because a simple turn to the right or left was suffi- 
cient to present a front to any attack, and the short flight of 
their arrows and javelins prevented any great number from at- 
tacking at the same time upon an extremity. Hence, the object 
of a general was to enclose an adversary Within a circle, as, by 
that means, the greatest number of missiles could be poured upon 
the most contracted space ; but as they were obliged to manoeuvre 
close to one another, this could not be done without the assist- 
ance of a stratagem, which would draw the enemy into such a 
situation that he could not avoid being so enclosed* y This, at 
first sight, may appear to be opposed to the system of rnasses; 
but a closer examination of it will show that it is ifi accord with 
it. It is not the mass of bones and muscles alone, but the mass 
of weapons which these muscles direct, that is of importance; 
and consequently, as any body of men so armed would be un- 
able, if enveloped, to direct upon their assailants an equal quan- 
tity of weapons, they would be actually a smaller mass, although 
superior in numbers. The wiles and ambuscades of Hannibal, 
were all indications of his thorough knowledge of this principle, 
which is the foundation of every thing excellent in war. His 
march through the Marshes, which placed him upon the rear Of 
Flaminius ; — his burning the country round, to provoke that 
haughty and impetuous Warrior; — and, finally, his position a- 
cross the defile between the lake and the mountain, were all 
worthy of the general who had passed the Alps, to attempt the 
destruction of the Roman State. 

The battle of Salamanca is a remarkable epoch in the late war 
of the Peninsula. From that moment, all the chances of final 
success in Spain were in favour of the British. The French 
armies fell from one misfortune into another ; — a rapid succes- 
sion Of calamities drove them upon their own frontiers, where 
the ebbing tide of their fortune left them, like desolate wreck*, 
with hardly an appearance of their ancient pride and spirit, td 
tell what they had once been. But this battle is still more re- 
markable for a beautiful application of the oblique order, which 
ensured the victory to the Duke of Wellington. In this Tespect, 
it plight vie with Rosbach, or Leuthen itself Like the Prince 
de Soubise at Rosbach, Marshal Marmoht cndeavdutfc^at Sa- 
lamanca, to turn his adversary’s flank, to seize upoi&P com- 
munications, and to give battle upon those advantages; and, 
like Soubise, he found that he had a better man than himself to 
cotitend-with. . * 

The French army moved upon p circle to 'its 

left* Wlth a view to join the main from Salamanca 

fd Ciuldad-Rbdrigo, which worrid it between' the 
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Britisharnw atid their htise of operations. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, from the top of a rugged hill called the Arapile, situ* 
atetl nearly opposite to the centre of the arc described by the 
inarch of the French, watched this movement with the greatest 
attention. * He had left a division of his army concealed under 
cover of some high ground near the road just mentioned ;-*■ 
he posted his cavalry between that division and his main body, 
which he had drawn up in solid columns behind the Arapile; 
"—all seemed to announce an intention of retreating; ana the 
French pushed forward with a rapidity that marked an over- 
weening confidence, and separated part of their left wing from 
their right. Nearly 50,000 French troops, perfectly disciplined, 
and filled With joy at the prospect of speedily attaining their ob- 
ject, were now marching in hostile array before the Duke. Full 
df pride and courage, tney deemed themselves already victori- 
ous.. Suddenly the concealed division moved along the valley, 
and appeared across the line of their march ; — the cavalry ad- 
vanced ? the columns deployed from behind the hills with rapid 
pace ; and the British army found themselves formed in the 
oblique order upon an extremity of the enemy’s line ; the battle 
Commenced; and in an hour the French were swept oil' the 
field.* 

As all positions differ in the nature of the ground from each 
other, the number of combinations by which the principle of 
the oblique order may be applied, are infinite. It may also be 
put in practice against the centre of an army, as well as against 
an extremity ; because, the centre being carri ed, a central po- 
sition is obtained, and a small body being left to keep one wing 
it) check, the other may be beaten in the same manner as the 
whole army would be by an oblique line upon the flank. In 
this case, the point of attack must be- forced by an advanced 
guard, formed independently and unconnected witli the troops 
which are to be employed in the operation against the wing; 
^otherwise a general would be lending his own flank to the ene- 
tny, instead of assailing theirs. But as the centre of an army 
pan be reinforced from both flanks, it may be taken as a general 
rule, that it is always better to attack an extremity, unless the 
^yving§ are separated by some obstacle, such as a ravine, a wood, 

, . * Jtyriigi W inserted a note, Vol. VIII. p. 696, in which he mftltes 
some observations on what he understands to be the Duke, of Wel- 
lington**, order of battle/ We think him quite wrong ; but we have 
'pother space nor time’ to ^Iplain why- and the less inclfoation, that 
^ are;qjijte W practically corrected time he 

'won \ 
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or riv^r, which would render it matter of time to carry succour 
to the centre. 

By a skilful application of right principles, in this third branch# 
as well as in the second, a general might manoeuvre in such a 
manner, that with 40,000 men he could overcome 60,000, pa* 
radoxipal as at first sight it may appear. 

* It must always however be recollected, that we cannot, like 
Captain Bobadil, kill our enemies, first twenty, and then twen* 
ty more, by 6imply having good ideas upon the subject. Suc- 
cess in the execution depends upon the regularity and celerity 
with which an army moves. 4 Je ne connais que trois chose# a la 
guerre, * said the Emperor Napoleon to his general^ * fiure 
douze lieues par jour enmbuttre et cantonner ensuite en repos**’ 
But to accomplish twelve leagues, there is something more nc* 
ccssarjuhan to give an order for it. Monsieur Jomini bolds an 
exact discipline rather too cheap. Without it, no army can 
inarch twelve, nor yet the half of twelve, leagues in a day. 
Those who have seen a column often thousand men delayed for 
three or four hours by a dirty puddle in a road, will fully agree 
w ith us in estimating more highly than our author does the value 
of a good and strict discipline. Yet it is not necessary, for this 
purpose, to introduce that degrading system which General 
JLloyd, speaking of the Prussian army, calls 4 a ferocious di$- 
cipli e, violating human nature; 9 a system which has, notwith- 
standing, had its admirers and advocates in this country. Nay, 
we oeticve, that, to the firmness and just feelings of the Duke of 
York, it is that the British army owes its escape from such abo- 
mination. 

We cannot better conclude the view we have now given of 
this woik, than by laying before our readers the words in which 
Jomini expresses, in his concluding chapter, the object he had 
in view. 

* * II a exists, de tous temps, des principes fondamentaux, iur 
lea quels reposent les bonnes combinaisons de la guerre, et auxaucltas 
on doit rapporter ces combiuaisons pour juger de leur veritable mf* 
rite. 

‘ Ces principes sont ind£pendans de la forme des armei, des tempi 
•t des lieux ; ils sont immuabtes ; leur application exige settlement 
des variations que le genig et l’exp6rience indiquent, Depuis trente 
aiccles il y a eu des g6n6raux que ont plus ou raoins bien appliqufi 
ces premieres maximes de Tart. Cyrus + Anaibal furfent de grinds 


a Ce chapitre, compose en 1806 4 Posen, fu t imprimfi pout la 
premi&re fois, en 1807 ; il a 6t6 des-lors augment^ #de quelqufca an- 
cles et de notes relatives aux 6v£nemens dlu^ltaient passes 
curement. 

f Voyez Cyropfedie de Xenophon. 
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4 &pftaineg? Rome et la Gi£ce eu fournirent plusieurs ; Alexandre 
manoeuvre souvent avec habilete ; Cesar fit, comme lui la guerre d in- 
vasion et la grande guerre ; Tamerlan meme, que nous connaissoms 
jn peu, a laiss£ ties institutions dont chaque page prouve ce genie na- 
turel qui saifc commander aux hommes, et le tact qui sait lcs employ- 
er. $ Eh reeher chant les causes des victoires qui out et6 remportees, 
on serait assez surpris de irouver au gain des ba tallies do Wagraro, 
de Pharsale et dc Cannes, la m£me cause premiere# ■ 

* Cependant, par une fatality difficile a cepcevoir, la plupart des 

£crtvains qui ont trait6 de Tart militaire semblaient s'etre donne le 
mot pour recherche?, dans mille details accessoires, ce qui ne pro- 
venait que de la bonne direction des grandes operations, ou du sage 
emplofi des masses un jour de combat. * 11 en est result^ une foule 

d'ouvrages oh les auteurs, urrangeant a leur manicre des details in- 
signifians, nous ont donne cent systemes contradictoires, et ontprouvg 
mie, Vil en existait un bon, tous les autres etaient necessgirement 
mux, puisqu’ils no s’accordaient point entrc eux. Enfin on avait cte 
si ,lpin que, dans des traitcs entitules V Art de la Guerre on trouve de 
longs chapitres sur la maniere dont les officiers doivent porter leur 
jSpee, et sur la forme des baguettes de fusil, 

* J#e resultat de ces fatigantes dissertations a ate de persuader a 
beaupoup de militaircs, d’ailleurs fort estimables, qu’il n’y avait point 
.de regies a la guerre ; erreur absurde qui ne fait pas lionneur a ceux 
qui la professent. Sans doute il n’fexiste aucun system* de guerre 
exclusivemcnt bon, parce que tout systeme est le resultat dc calculs 
hypothetiques ; e'est une action de l’Psprit humain, qui peut se trom- 
per, et souvent, a fable de grandes phrases et de mots Jechiques ar- 
ranges avec art, on donne une apparence de verite aux id6es les plus 
fousses. Mais il en est bien autrement des principei • ils sont inva- 
riables, l’esprit humain ne peut ni les modifier, ni les detruire. 

* Pour donner des notions exactes sur la guerre, il aurait done 

fallu que les auteurs, au lieu de creer des systemes absurdes, detruits 
lea uns par les autres, eussent commence par etablir les pHncipes 
auxquels toutes les combinaisons se raportent. C’etait un travail 
•plus grand, plus difficile ; mais il eut oftert un resultat assure. On ne 
trouverait plus tant d’incredules sur la realitc de la science. Mack 
^’aurait pas eprit, en 1793, que les longues lignes etofent les plus 
fortes. Bulow n’aurait pas pretendu qu une armee devait, pour se 
£&uver, se partager en autant de corps qu’clle pouvrait prendre cte 
routes, dut-elle ne jamais par venir & rassembler scs colonnes ainsi 
dissi^min^eB (retraites excentriques). On n’aurait pas non plus intro- 
dtiit Un sysfthrae de cordon qui 6parpille une arm£e, pour garder tous 
tea cbtemUfc 1 au risque de la voir detruite, comme Turenne dtohisit 
pfclie dte Wurnonville en Alsaqe. r J ; 

f Frederic avait edVit sagement que le talent du grand capithine 
i <te faifredmser son ennetni, et, cinquante ans aprds» plusieurs 

j ( I f Vl n 1*1 I— [*— li t) I > • t - 

Institute de Tjunour, par Langlus. v? - H , \l 

Jgcrjten J806, dolors plusieuis bons outrages ont partn i ? * 
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g£n6raux de nos jours trouvaient admirable de se divtser eux*nr£tncs 
autant qu'ils le pouvaient. Une telle subversion dans les idees ua pu 
&tre que le resultat de l’incertitude qui regnait dans les opinions in* 
dividuelles. Les crreurs les plus grossidres n’auraient pas 6t6 ainsi 
avancSes, et les plus grandes ve rites de Tart n'eusseiit pas ete mdcon- 
nues par les militaires, si, au lieu de suppositions vagues, de calculi* 
uncertain?, on s’6tait attache & d£montrer des prinppes incontestables 
et a donner un regulateur commun a des opinions jusqu’alors diver- 
gentes. J’ai ose entreprendre celle tache difficile, sans avoir peut &tre 
le talent n£cessaire pour la reruplir ; mais il m'a paru important de 
jeter des bases dont lo d&veloppement aurait pu 6tre retard© pour 
long-temps, si Ton n’avait pas profite des circonstaaces afin des les 
fixer. ’ Vol. VIII. p. 677. ; *• f 

It does appear to us, and wc are assured it will appear to 
such of our readers as we may have induced to peruse th# work 
itself, that Monsieur Jomini has executed his task with the ufc* 
most ability. We are aware, indeed, that wc have m&de a very 
faint sketch of his labours ; for his volumes are so full of blat- 
ter, and his reasoning so closely connected and intermixed with 
his examples which are given in minute detail, that we could 
hot fill it up in stronger colours, without far exceeding the 
bounds of a Review. The necessity, also, of having maps an<$ 
plans to illustrate the arguments, renders it impossible to 4? 
more than call attention to this excellent and useful book, 
which is as full of amusement as of instruction for those, who, 
like us, think a good history by a philosophic writer an eo-r 
tertaining production. It does not, indeed, belong exclusively 
to military men. Any person will find an interest in reading it; 
and an Alderman may understand it. 

With regard to the style, without hazarding a criticism upon 
its purity as French, we should say* it is nervous and command- 
ing; the author seizes all the great points belonging to his sub- 
ject, and dismisses, perhaps with too much disdain, the minor 
Ones. In the first part, it is rather difficult, for want of marks, 
to distinguish whether it is Lloyd, Templehoff) or Jomioi hiai^ 
self who speaks. But, upqn the whole, we should say that 
it is a clear, good style, well suited to the subject, although 
bearing marks of the author’s peculiar disposition, which, wc 
have heard, is extremely vehement and fiery; an impetuous 
soldier, after Caesar’s heart, possessed of great genius and cpv 
dour, and dividing his time between pleasure and war ; being* 
as a friend of his once told us, ‘ compose absolument de i’$- 
mour, de sulphur et bitume. ’ ^ _ ; r 

The concluding pages of the work A mdi striking, thatyxyf 
cannot resist quoting them, even ot extending this 

article too far. : . v'.r ■•■</,< **. b ' 

( II aerait superflu do fairc observer ft mes lecteurs que nous n’av'ons 
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traits id que les prisicipei relafcifs & I'emploi des troupes, ou la partie 
pnrement militaire ; d’autre* r combinaisons, non moms importantes, 
sent indispensably pour bien conduire une grande guerre, mais elles 
appartiennent & la science de gouverner des empires, plutot qu’a cello 
du general. ■ ' > ' 

* Pour r^ceuir dans de grandes entreprises, il import e non-seule* 
meat de calculer J’etat respectif des armies, mats encore celui des 
moyens de seconde ligne, qui doivent servir de reserve -et remplacer 
ks pertes de toute espece, en personnel et en materiel. II faut aussi 
aavoir juger l r £tat interieur des nations d'apr£s ce qu’elles auraient 
46ja eu a soutenir ant€rieurement, et d’apr&s la situation relative de 
leurs voisins. Il n'est pas moins nfscessaire de mettre dans la balance, 
les passions des peuples contre lesquels on a & combattre, leurs instil 
-tutions et 1’attachement qu’ils ont pour elles. II faut calculer aussi 
Ja situation des provinces, l’£laignement de la puissance qu’on veut 
attaquer, car les d€savantages de l’agresseur, sc multiplient a mesure 
qu’il augmente la profondcur de sa ligne depurations. Enfin il faut 
juger la nature du pays dans lequel on va porter Ja guerre * et la so* 
Kdit6 des alliances que Ton peut se manager pour une entrep rise 
lointaine. 


i * En un mot, il est indespensable de connaitre cette science, me- 
lange de politique d’ administration et de guerre, dont Montesquieu a 
si bien trace les bases dans son ouvrage sur la grandeur des Itomains, 
IEficrait difficile de lui assigner des regies fixes, et m&me des prin* 
cipes g£n6raux ; l’bistoire est la seule ecole dans Jaquelle on puisse 
trouver quelqucs bons p re cep tee, et il est encore bien rare de ren- 
contrer des circonstances que se resemblent assez, pour qu’on doive 
se rcgler, a une certaine epoque, sur ce qui aurait 6te fait quelques 
siecles auparavant, Les passions des hommes influept trop sur les 
6v6nemens, pour que les uns n echouent pas, la mfcme en d’autren 
ont reussi. 

4 Bonaparte connaissait peut etre cette science, mes son rnSpris 
pour les hommes lui en a fait negliger 1* application. Ce n'est pas 
l’ignorance du sort de Cumbyse ou des legions de Varus qui a caus6 
ses revers ; ce n'est pas non plus l'oubli de la defaite de Cra&sus, du 
dfcsastrede l’Empereur Julien, ou du resultat des croisades : e’est i’opi? 
nion que son genic lui assurait des moyens incalculable* de snp6rio* 
file, et que ces qnnemis au contraire en etaient totaletnent dSpourvus, 
11 est tombe du faite des grandeurs pour avoir ouhli£ que la force et 
^esprit humains ont aussi leurs bornes, et que plus les. masses mises 
en mouyement sont 6normes, plus le pouvoir du ggnie est subqr* 
donnas aux lois imprescriptibles de nature, et moinsjl commands 

S ux ev£npraens, Cette v6nt6, d6montr6e par les resultats des affaire# 
ife la Kailflbach, de Dennewjtz, et de Leipzig meme, ferjpt a ellp 
* sehle un sujet d'etude int£re«$ant. . V f 


qui eh ISOS, t ekt*djf,i 

queJe systeme de Bonaparte n^tait pas executable ea\Ri 


ritreivs, 
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c II n’ehtre pa* dans mon plan de rlpeter ici les prlceptesim- 
portans que Montesquieu et Machiave) nous ont laisses sur ce graad 
art de diriger les mouvemens de$ empires; mon intention ItanMie 
tracer les evenemens dont j’ai 6te tlmoin, dans un ouvrage particu- 
lierement consacre a 1'histoire, j’essayerai d’j presenter quelques re- 
flexions sur les changemens que les gueiresdela revolution ont ap- 
portls dans les idles sur 1’organisation et la dlploiement dcs forces 
rationales, sur Leur emploi, et sur les suites qua en r&sulteront pro* 
babiement dans les revolutions futures du corps politique. Les 
armies ne sont plus composees, aujourd’hui, de troupes recrutees vo- 
lentairement, du superflu d’une population trop nombreuse ; ce sont 
flee nations entieres qu’une loi appelle aux armea, qui ne w batten! 
plus pour une demarcation de frontieres, mais en quelque sorte pour 
leur existence. , t . r? 

1 Cet 6tat de cboses nous rapproche des 3 et 4 sildes, en nous 
rappelant ces chocs de peuples immenses que se disputaient le con* 
tinent Europeen, et si une legislation et un droit public nouveaux, n q 
viennent pas mettre des bornes a ces levees en masse, il est impossi- 
ble de pr&voir ou ces ravages s arreteront. La guerre deviendrg un 
fleau plus terrible que jamais, car la population des nations civilisltea 
sera moissonnee, non comme dans le moyen age, afin de resister a 
des peuples sauvagcs et devastateurs, mais pour le triste maintien 
d’une balance* politique, et afin de savoir, au bout d’un siecle, se telle 
province aura un, prefet de Paris, de Petersbourg ou de Vienne, qui 
k gouvernerait d’aprcs les memos lois et les memes usages a fort peu 
de chose prls. II serait bien temps nlanmoins, que les cabinets re- 
vinssent a des idees plus gtm&reuses, et que le sang ne coulat plus 
desarmais que pour les deux grands intercts du monde. 

‘ Si ce vceu, vraiment Europeen, doit etre relegue a cote des beaux 
rives sur la paix perpetuelle, deplorons les petites passions et les 
interets qui portent les nations Iclairees a s’egarger plus impitoya- 
biement que les barbares ; deplorons ces progres des arts et de la 
civilisation, que, en faisant de la science diplomatique un labyrinthe 
inextricable, en out fait aussi la source de tous les dechiremens du 
genre humain. 9 Vol. VIII. p. 702. 

In thus recommending a work intended solely to improve 
and explain the destructive art of fighting, we feel that we have 
exposed ourselves, in this canting age, to the solemn censures 
bf those godly people, who deplore die crime of war so deeply* 
that they can nardly pardon themselves for having zealously 
voted for it upon all occasions. But we hope they will consi- 
der that war is sometimes the salvation, as well as the ruin and 
curse of kingdoms; and that, <as the field of battle Is the only 
supreme court to which nations refer the, decision of those dis- 
putes which affect their existence, it be as well to know 
jlaw by which are to b$ xavdp* 
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Art. VIII. Jtcpprts qf Cases argued and determined in the Court 
of King’s Bench) in Hilary Term, 60 th Geo . HI. 1820. By 
jticiiAUD' WBarnewaiXj of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister- 
at* Law* and Edward H. Alderson, of the Inner-Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, ; Vol. III. Part II. London, 1820. 

t /' ,j 

M ost of our reader will remember, that we very lately pub- 
lished an article dpofifthe use of Steel Traps and Spring 
Guns ; and, in the course of discussion, had occasion to ani- 
madvert upon the Report of Mr Justice Best’s judgment, in 
the case of Uptt and Wilkes, as reported in Chclwynd's Edition 
of BitrtCs Justice, published in the spring of the present year. 
In the Morning Chronicle, of the 4th of June 1821, Mr Jus- 
tice Best is reported to have made the following observations in 
the King’s Bench. 

c Mr Justice Best said, Mr Chetwynd f s book having been men- 
tioned. by my Learned Brother Bay ley, I must take this opportunity, 
not Without some pain, of adverting to what I am reported, in his 
work, to have said in the case of Ilutt v. Wilkes, and of correcting 
a most gross misrepresentation. I am reported to have concurred 
with the other Judges, and to have delivered my judgment at con- 
siderable length, and then to have said, “ This case has been dis- 
cussed at the Bar, as if these engines were exclusively resorted to 
for the protection of game ; but I consider them as lawfully applic- 
able to the protection of every species of property against unlawful 
trespassers. ” This is not what I stated ; but the part which I wish 
more particularly to deny, as ever having said, or even conceived, 
w this — “ But if even they might not lawfully be used for the pro- 
tection of game, I, for one, should be extremely glad to adopt such 
means, if they were found sufficient for that purpose. ” I confess I 
am surprised that this learned person should suppose, from the .note 
of any one, that any person who ever sat in a Court of Justice as a 
Judge could talk such wicked nonsense as I am made to talk s And £ 
am surprised that he should venture to give the authority he does for 
what he has published ; for I find, that the reference he gives in the 
Appendix to his book is 3 Barn, and Aid. 304? where there is a com 
r^Ct report of that case, and where it will be found that every word 
uttpred by me is directly contrary to what I ain supposed, by Mr 
QbatwyncTs statement of the case, to have said. I don't trouble 
Coiir f with pending the whole of what 1 did say on that occasion, bufc 
I 4y B>at I saitl — “ My Brother Bayley hoe illustrated this 

ca^by the' question which., he asked, namely. Can you indict* .man 
%- gUttjng spring gun*, in. his enclosed field ? 1 think the question, 
put, byJLefd Chip*’ ii» the ease of 

in’ the Common Pleas, , a still better illustration, viz. Cim yett justify 
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entering into enclosed lands to take away guns so sejt ? If bath these 
questions must be answered in the negative* it cannot be unlawful to 
set spring guns in an enclosed Add* at a distance from any road, giv- 
ing such notice that they are set, as to render it in the highest de- 
gree probable that all persons in the neighbourhood must know 
ihtd they are so set. Humanity requires that the fullest notice pos- 
sible should be given ; and the law of England will not sanction what 
is inconsistent with humanity. ” A popular work has quoted this 
Report from Mr Chetwynd’s Work, but has omitted this important 
line (which omission reminds one of the progress of a thing, the 
name of which one does not chuse to mention), “ that I had concurred 
In what had fallen from the other Judges ; ” and omitting that line, 
they state, that one had said, “ It is my opinion, that with notice, or 
without notice, this might be done. ” Now, concurring with the o- 
ther Judges, it is impossible I should say that. It is right that this 
should be corrected, not that I entertain any angry feeling, far too 
much time has elapsed since then for any anger to remain on nay 
mind ; but all I claim, with respect to the observations made in that 
work, severe as they are (and I, for one, feel that I should deserve 
no mercy if I should ever entertain such doctrines), is, that I may 
not be misrepresented. It is not necessary for me, in this place, 
to Bay, that no man entertains more horror of the doctrine I am sup- 
posed to have laid down than I do, that the life of man is to be 
treated lightly and indifferently, in comparison with the preservation 
of game, and the amusement of snorting ; that the laws of humani- 
ty are to be violated for the sake merely of preserving the amuse- 
ment of game. -< I am sure no man can justly impute to me such wick- 
ed doctrines. It is unnecessary for me to say, that I entertain no 
such sentiments ; gnd therefore I hope 1 shall be excused, not ofrac- 
count of my own* feelings, but as far as the public are interested in 
the character of a Judge, in saying, that no person should blame a 
Judge for what has been unjustly put into his mouth. ’ 

H»’ Lordship's speech is reported in the New Times of the 
same date, as follows. 

v 4 Mr Justice Bust said, “ My brother Bayley has quoted Mr 
Chetwynd’s edition of Burn : I am surprised that the learned author 
of that work should have made me talk such mischievous nonsense,' as 
ha has given to the public, in a report of my judgment, in the ea& 
Of I4ott and Wilkes. I am still more surprised, that he should have 
suffered this judgment to remain uncorrected, after he had seen a 
true report of the case in BarnewaN and Alderson, to 'which report 
he has referred in his Appendix.” Mr ChetwyndV report has the 
following passage— 1 * Mr Justice B&t concurred with the . othef 
Judges. " His Lordship concluded *s fcllof#*^" This case has 
dfa&ssqd at the Bar, as if these inquiries wfei^'bxclusively resbrtbd 
to 4bt tUc protection of game; but as lawfully ip4 
L'iV/ . ‘ 'tytf' W?*# V** ; •’ »u 
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pRcabte to the protection of every species of property against unlaw- ^ 
ful trespassers. But if even they might not lawfully he used far the : 
protection of gamti l for one should be extremely glad to adopt suck 
measures , if they itoete fbund sufficient for that purpose. 99 

* A popular 'periodical work contains the passage just cited, with 
the omission of the words * concurred with the other judges. ” OF 
this omission I have reason to complain, because, if it had been in- 
setted, the writer of the article could not have said, “ It follows, that 
a man may put his fellow-creatures to death for any infringement of 
his property, for picking the sloes and blackberries off his hedges ; 
lor breaking a few dead sticks out of them by night or by day, with 
resistance or without resistance , with warning or without warning . * 
The Judges with whom Mr Chetwynd makes me concur in opinion, 
all gave their judgment on the ground of due notice being given. 

I do not complain of the other observations contained in this work ; 
they would have been deserved by me had I ever uttered such an o* 
pinion' as the report of Mr Chetwynd has staled me to have deliver- 
ed* The whole of what I said will be found to be utterly inconsist- 
ent with the statement, by those who will read the case in “ Barne- 
wdt and Alderson . 99 I will only trouble the Court with the passage 
which will be found in the report of ,my judgment, in u 3, Barnewell 
and Alderson, 319:” — “ It cannot be unlawful to set spring-guns 
in an enclosed field, at a distance from any road, giving such notice 
that they are set, as to render it in the highest degree probable that 
all persons in the neighbourhood must know that they are so set. 
Humanity required that the fullest notice possible should be given ; 
and the law of England will not sanction what is inconsistent with 
humanity.” I have taken the first opportunity of sayirfgthis, be- 
cause I think it of importance to the public that such a misrepresen- 
tation of the opinion of one of the Judges should Hot be circulated 
without some notice. 

W e subjoin the report of Messrs Barnewall and Aldehsbn, 
here alluded to, and allowed by Mr Justice Best to be correct, ' 

4 Best J. The act of the plaintiff could only occasion mere nor- , 
minal damage to the wood of the defendant. The injury that the 
plaintiff's trespass has brought upon himself is extremely severe. Ini' 
such a case, one cannot, without pain, decide against the ectibn. ^ 
But we must not allow our feelings to induce us to lose Sight bf the * 
principles which are essential to the rights of property. The pre- , 
vehtfoit of intrusion upon property is one of these rights^ and every ' 1 
proprietor is allowed to use the force that is absolutely necessary to 
vindicate it.. If he uses more force than is absolutely necessary, fee [ 
renders him self responsible for all the consequences of the excess. ‘ 
Thus, if a man comes on my land, I cannot lay hands on him to 'rtfc' ’[ 
meyfe him, until I have desired him to go off. If he will ndt dfepari * 
^pfbquest, I canhot proceed immediately to beat him,. *n- ‘ 
Heiftour to push him A' Tf he is too powerful for ^ 
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a dangerous weapon, but must first call in aid other assistances I ; 
am speaking of out-door property, andof cases in which no felouyift 
to be apprehended. It is evident, also, that this doctrine is only ftp* ; 
plicable to trespasses committed in the presence of the owner of the 
property trespassed on. When the owner and Jus servants are ab- 
sent at "the time of the trespass, it can only b$ repelled by the terror , 
of spring-guns. Or other instruments of the same kind. There is, in 
such cases, no possibility of proportioning the resisting force to the 
obstinacy and violence of the trespasser, as the owner of the close 
may and is requited* to do where he is present. There is no distinc- 
tion between the mode of defence of one species of out*doorpro- 
perty and another (except in cases where the taking or breaking into 
the property amounts to felony.) If the owner of wood* cannot set 
spring-guns in his woods, the owner of an orchard, or of ft field with : 
potatoes or turnips, or any other crop usually the object of plunder, 
cannot set them in such field. How then are these kinds of property ;; 
to be protected, at a distance from the residence of the owner, in tho 
night, and in the absence of his servants ? It has been said, that the 
law has provided remedies for any injuries to such things by action. . 
But the offender must be detected before he can be subjected tp a n - 
action ; and the expense of continual watching for this purpose would ' 
often exceed the value of the property to be protected. If we look 
at the subject in tins point of view, we may find, amongst poor te- . 
nants, who are prevented from paying their rents by the plunder of 
their crops, men who are more objects of our compassion, than the 
wanton trespasser, who brings on himself the injury which he suffer*. 
If an owner of a close cannot set spring-guns, he cannot put glass , 
bottles or spikes on the top of a wall, or even have a savage dog, to 
prevent persons from entering his yard. It has been 6aid in argu- 
ment, that you may see the glass bottles or spikes ; and it is admit- 
ted, that if the exact spot where these guns are set was pointed out 
to the trespasser, he could not maintain any action for the injury he 
received from one of them. As to seeing the glass bottles or spikes, 
tha> must depend on the circumstance whether it be light or dark at 
thg time of the trespass. But what difference does it make, whether > 
the trespasser be told the gun is set In such a spot, or that there are 
guns in different parts of such a field, if he has no right to go on any 
part, of that field? It is absurd to say you may set the guns, pro- 
vided you toll the trespasser exactly where they are set, because then 
the jetting them could answer no purpose. My brother Bayley has „ 
illustrated this case, by the question which he asked, namely, Can t 
yo\* indict a man for putting spring-guns in his enclosed field ? ;}. 
think the question put by Lord C. J. Gibbs, in the case in the Ca^K*-;. 
t mop Pleas, a still better illustration, viz. Cap ypu justify entering talftv 
enclosed lands, to take away guns so set ?/, If both these question^ 
mu$i, be answered in the negative, it l^applawful to setsprj^B^ 
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notice that they are set, a* to render it in the highest degree proba* 
Wc that all persons in the neighbourhood must know that they are 
so set. Humanity requires that the fullest notice possible should be 
given ; and the law of England will not sanction what is inconsistent 
with humanity. It has been said in argument, that it is a principle 
of law, that you cannot do indirectly what you are not permitted to 
do directly. This principle is not applicable to the case. You cans- 
not shoot a man that comes on your land, because you may turn him 
by means less hurtful to him ; and, therefore, \f you saw him walk* 
fag in your field, and were to invite him to prefeeed on hi* walk, 
knowing that he roust tread on a w’re, and so shoot himself with a 
spring-gun, you would be liable to all the consequences that would 
follow. The invitation to him to pursue his walk is doing, indirectly, 
what, by drawing the trigger of a gun with your own hand, is done 
dmtetly. But the case is just the reverse, if, instead of inviting 
him to walk on your land, you tell him to keep off, and warn him of 
what will follow if he does not. It is also said, that it is a maxim pf 


law, that vou must so use your own pioperty as not to injure an* 
other’s* This maxim I admit ; but I deny its application to the case 
of a man who comes to trespass on my property. It applies only lo 
cases where a man has only a transient property, such as in the air 
j)T water that passes over Ins land, and which he must not corrupt 
by nuisance ; oi where a man has a qualified property, as in land 
,»ear anothu’s ancient windows, or in land over which another has a 
right ot way. In the first case, he must do nothing on his land to 
btop the light of the windows, or, m the second, to obstruct the way. 
Thu ca*e has been aigucd, as if it appeared in it that the guns were 
set to preserve game , but that fa not so ; they were 6et to prevent 
trespasses on the lands of the defendant. Without, however, saying 
in whom the property of game is vested, I say, that a man has aright 
*to keep persons off lus lands, in order to preserve the game. Much . 
money is expended in the protection of game ; and it would hard, 
if, m one night, when the keepers are absent, a gang of poachers 
might destroy what has been kept at so much cost. If you dp not 
allow men oi landed estates topiescrve their game, you will no{,pre* 
vad on them to reside in the countiy. Their poor neighbours wifi 
thus lose their protection and kind offices ; and the government the 
ftt^pport that it derives horn an independent, enlightened, and unpaid 
Magistracy. ’ 

, fa Mr Justice Best denies that he did say what a very ttt 
ipertable and giavc law publication reported him to have saiui 
a§ Mr Chetwjnd and his reporter have made. no attetapt 
to vindicate their Report* of course our observation* celuie to m 
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might fairly have uttered. Had such been the Report cited in 
Burn, it never would have drawn from us one syllable of re- 
prehension. 

We beg leave, however, to observe, that we have never said 
that it was Mr Justice Best's opinion, as reported in Cliet- 
wynd, that a man might be put to death Without Notice , bill 
without Warning ; by which we meant a very different thing. 
If notice was given on boards, that certain giouuds were 
guarded by watchmen with fire-arms, the watchman, feeling 
perhaps some little respect for human life, would probably ccut 
out to the man to stand and deliver himself up;— 4 Stop, or 
I’ll shoot you ! 9 6 Stand, or you are a dead man 1 '—or some 
such compunctious phrases as the law compels living machines 
to use. But the trap can give no such warning— can present 
to the intruder no alternative of death or surrender. Now 
these different modes of action in the dead or the living guard, 
is what we alluded to in the words without warning. We meant 
to characterize the ferocious, unrelenting nature of the means 
used — and the words are perfectly correct and applicable, afteir 
all the printed notices in the world. Notice is the communi- 
cation of something about to happen, after some little interval 
of time. Warning is the communication of some imminent 
danger. Nobody gives another notice that he will immedi- 
ately shoot him through the head — or warns him that he will 
be a dead man in less than thirty years. This, and not the 
disingenuous purpose ascribed to us by Mr Justice Best, is the 
explanation of the offending words. We were thoroughly ad- 
ware that Mr Justice Best was on advocate for notice, and ne- 
ver had the most distant intention of representing his opinion 
Otherwise : And we really must say, that (if the Report had been 
correct) there never was a judicial speech where there was so 
little necessity for having recourse to the arts of misrepresentation. 
We are convinced, however, that the Report is not correct — and 
we are heartily glad it is not. There is in the Morning Chronicle 
an improper and offensive phrase, which (now we know Mr Justice 
Best's style better) we shall attribute to the reporters, and pass 
Over without further notice. It would seem, from the complaint 
of the learned Judge, that wc had omitted something in the mid- 
dle of the quotation from Chetwynd; whereas we nave auoted 
every word of the speech as Chctwynd has given it, and only 
$?egan our quotation after the preliminary observations, because 
fire had not, the most distant idea of denying that Mr Justice 

Best considered ample notice as necessary to the legality of.thtfp 
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There are passages in the Morning Chronicle already quoted, 
and in the Term Report, which we must take the 1 liberty of 
putting in juxtaposition to each other. 


Mr Justice Best in ike Morning 
Clironidc of like 4 th of June 1821. 

It is not necessary for ine in this 
place to say, that no man entertains 
more horror of the doctrine I am 
supposed to have laid down, than I 
do, that the life of man is to l>o 
treated lightly and indifferently, in 
comparison with the preservation of 
gmno and the amusement of sport- 
ing — that the laws of humanity are 
to be violated for the sake merely of 
preserving the amusement of game. 
I am sure no man enn justly impute 
to me such wicked doctrines ; it * 
unnecessary for me to say I enter- 
tain no such sentiments. 

In Barnewall and Alderson there 
is a correct report of that case.— 
Morning Chronicle . 


Mr Justice Best in the Term Reports, 
Barnewall and Alderson . 

When the owner and his servants are ab- 
sent at die time of the trespass, it can only be 
repelled by the terror of spring-guns, or other 
instruments of the same kind. There is, in 
such cases, no possibility of proportioning the 
resisting force to the obstinacy and violence of 
the trespasser, as the owner of the close may, 
and is required to do, when he is present.- 
317. 

Without saying in whom the property of 
game is vested, 1 say that a man lias a right 
to keep persons off' his lauds, in order to pre- 
serve the game. Much money is expended 
on the protection of game ; and it would be 
hard if, in one night, when the keepers are a6- 
sent , a gang of poacher; might destroy what 
has been kept at so much cost.— 320. 

If an owner of a close cannot set spring- 
guns, he cannot put glass bottles or spikes on 
the top of a wall. — 318. 

If both these questions must be answered 
in the negative, it cannot be unlawful to set 
spring- guns in an enclosed field, at a distance 
from any road ; giving such notice that they 
are set, as to render it in die highest degree 
probable that all persons in die neighbourhood 
must know' they are so set. Humanity requires 
that the fullest notice possible should be given ; 
and the law of England will not sanction wliat 
is inconsistent with humanity ,— Barnewall and. 
Alderson , 319. 


There Is perhaps some little inconsistency in these opposite 
extracts ; but we have not the smallest wish to insist upon it. 
Wo are thoroughly ami honestly convinced, that Mr Justice 
Best’s horror at the destruction of human life for the mere pre- 
*, servfition of game, is quite sincere. It is impossible, indeed, 
$. that any human being, of common good nature, could entertain 
r ,a diifcrent feeling upon the subject, when it is earnestly pressed 
upon him; and though, perhaps, there maybe Judges upon the 
v .Bench more remarkable for imperturbable apathy, we never 
1 heard Mi* Justice Best accused of ill nature. In condescend- 
ing to notice our observations, in destroying the credit of Ghet- 
wynd’s Report, and in withdrawing the canopy of his name worn 
, the bad passions of county gentlemen, he has confejred a real 
5 ;,favpur upon the public. w- 

^Mr Justice however, must excusp ua the* we 

.,'lpe nut in# $ ghtest degiee convinced by his wisoufog. We 
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shall suppose a fifth Judge t<J have delivered his opinion in the 
case of llott against Wilkes , and to have expressed himself in 
the following manner. But we must caution Mr Chetwynd 
against introducing this fifth Judge in his next edition of Burn’s 
Justice ; and we assure him that he is only ail imaginary per* 
sonage. 

c My Brother Best justly observes, that prevention of intru- 
sion upon private property is a right which every propiietor 
may act upon, and use force to vindicate — the force absolutely 
necessary for such vindication. If any man intrude upon ano- 
ther’s lands, the proprietor must first desire him to go of£ then 
lay hands upon the intruder, then push him oil'; and if that 
will not do, call in aid other assistance, before he uses a dan- 
gerous weapon. If the proprietor uses more force than is ab- 
solutely neccssry, he renders himself responsible for all the con- 
sequences of the excess. In this doctrine I cordially concur; 
and admire (I am sure, with him) the sacred regard which our 
law every where exhibits for the life and safety of man— its 
tardiness and reluctance to proceed to extreme violence: But 
iny learned Brother then observes as follows — “ It is evident, 
also, that this doctrine is only applicable to trespasses commit- 
ted in the presence of the owner of the property trespassed up- 
on. When the owner and his servants are absent at the time 
of the trespass, it can only be repelled by the terror of spring- 
guns, or other instruments of the same kind.” If Mr Justice 
Best means, by the terror of spring-guns, the mere alarm that the 
notice excites — or the powder without the bullets — noise without 
danger, — it is not worth while to raise an argument upon the 
point; for, absent or present, notice or no notice, such means 
must always be lawful. But if my Brother Best means that, in 
the ubsence of the proprietor, the intruder may be killed by 
such instruments, alter notice, this is a doctrine to which 1 never 
can assent; because it rots the life and security of the tres- 
passer upon the accident of the proprietor’s presence. In that 
presence there must be a most cautious and nicely graduated 
scale of admonition and harmless compulsion; the feelings and 
safety of the intruder are to be studiously consulted ; but if 
business or pleasure call the proprietor away, the intruder may 
be instantly shot dead by machinery. Such a state of law, I 
must be permitted to say, is too incongruous for this or any 
other country. 

* If the alternative is the presence of the owner and his servants 
or such dreadful consequences as these, why are the owner or nis 
servants allowed to be absent ? If the uHimhte object in prevent- 
ing such 1 intrusions is pleasure in sportihg^it is better that'ftfta- 
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sure should be rendered more expdhsive, than that the life of man 
should be rendered so precarious. But why is it impossible to 
proportion the resisting force to the obstinacy of the trespasser 
in the absence of the proprietor? Why may not an intruder 
be let gently down into five feet of liquid mud? — why not 
caught m a box which shall detain him till the next morning? 
— why not held in a toothless trap till the proprietor arrives ?— 
such traps as are sold in all the iron shops in this city ? We are 
bound, according to my Brother Best, to inquire if these means 
have been previously resorted to ; for, upon his own principle, 
greater violence must not be used, where less will suffice for the 
removal of the intruder. 

« There are crops, I admit, of essential importance to agri- 
culture, which will not bear the expense of eternal vigilance ; and 
if there are districts where such crops are exposed to such se- 
rious and disheartening depredation, that may be a good reason 
for additional severity ; but then it must be the severity of the 
Legislator, and not of the proprietor. If the Legislature enacts 
fine and imprisonment as the punishment for stealing turnips, 
it is not to be endured that the proprietor should award to this 
Crime the punishment of death. If the fault is not sufficiently 
prevented by the punishments already in existence, he must 
wait till the frequency and flagrancy of the offence attracts the 
notice, and stimulates the penalties of those who make laws. 
He must not make laws (and those very bloody laws) for himself. 

4 1 do not say that the setter of the trap or gun allures the 
trespab&er into it. ; but I say that the punishment he intends for 
the roan who trespasses after notice, is death. He covers his 
spring-gun with furze and heath, and gives it the most natural 
appearance he can ; and in that gun he places the slug* by 
which he means to kill the trespasser. This killing of an un- 
challenged, unresisting person, 1 really cannot help considering 
to be as much murder as if the proprietor had shot the tres- 

f asser with his gun. Giving it all the attention in my power, 
am utterly at a loss to distinguish between the two cases. 
Does it signify whose hand or whose foot pulls the string 
which moves the trigger? — the real murderer is he who pre- 
pares the instrument of death, and places it in a position that 
such* hand or foot may touch it, for the purposes or destruction. 
My Brod^r J Holroyd says, the trespasser who has had a no- 
tice of guns being set in the wood, is the real voluntary agetrf 
who pulls the trigger.— -But I most certainly think that ho is ndt; 
He is the animar agent, but not the rational agent— he does not 
intjfi£p& to put himself to death ; but he foolish ly trhsts in his 
dmnee of escaftfrig^ "and is any thing but a voluntary agent in 
firing the gun. If a trespasser were to rush into a wood, mean* 
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ing to seek bis own destruction— to hunt for the wire, and, 
when found, to pull it, he would indeed be the agent, in the 
most philosophical sense of the word. But, after entering the 
wood, he does all he can to avoid the gun — keeps clear of every 
suspicious place, and is baffled only by the superior cunning of 
him who planted the gun. How the firing of the gun then can 
•be called nis act— his voluntary act — I am at a loss to conceive. 
The practice has unfortunately become so common, that the first 
person convicted of such a murder, and acting under the delu- 
sion of right, might be a fit object for the Royal mercy. Still, 
in my opinion, such an act must legally be considered as mur- 
der. 

4 It has been asked, if it be an indictable offence to set such 
guns in a man’s own ground : But let me first put a much greater 
question — Is it murder to kill any man with such instruments? 
If it is, it must be indictable to set them. To place an instru- 
ment for the purpose of committing murder, and to surrender 
(as in such cases you must surrender) all control over its opera- 
tion, is clearly an indictable offence. 

* All my brother Judges have delivered their opinions as. if 
these guns were often set for the purposes of terror, and not of 
destruction. To this I can only say, that the moment any num 
puts a bullet into his spring-gun, he has some other purpose 
than that of terror ; and if he does not put a bullet there, hci 
never can be the subject of argument in this Court. 

* My Lord Chief Justice can see no distinction between the 
case of tenter-hooks upon a wall, and the placing of spring-guns, 
as far as the lawfulness of both is concerned. But the distinct 
tions I take between the case of tenter-hooks upon a wall, and 
the setting of spring-guns, are founded— in the magnitude 
of the evil inflicted; 2 dly, in the great difference of the notice 
which the trespasser receives ; 3dly 9 in the very different evi- 
dence of criminal intention in the trespasser ; 4 tlily y in the great- 
er value of the property invaded ; 5thly 9 in the greater antiquity 
of the abuse. To cut the fingers, or to tear the hand, U of 
course a more pardonable injury than to kill. The trespasser* 
in the day-time, sees the spikes; and by day or night, at alJLe- 
vents, he sees or feels the wall. It is impossible he should not 
understand the nature of such a prohibition, or imagine thathiV 
path lies over, this wall ; whereas the victim of the spring-g^ii 
may have gone astray, may not be able to read, or may firstt-erp^s 
the armed soil m,jhe night-time, when he cannot read ; — and 30 
he is absolutely without any notice at jail. . In the next place, 
the slaughtered jpan may be perfectly ^i^pocejht in his purpose* 
which the *c&lcr of the walls cauna^be. ($0 man pan get to the 
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top of a garden-wall without a criminal purpose. A garden, 
by the common consent and feeling of mankind! contains more 
precious materials than a wood, or a field) and may seem to jus- 
tify ^greater jealousy and care. Lastly, and for these reasons 
perhaps, the practice of putting spikes and glass* bottles has pre- 
vailed for this century past ; and the right so to do has become, 
from time, and the absence of cases (for the plaintiff in such a • 
case, must acknowledge himself a thief), inveterate. But it is 
quite impossible, because in some trifling instances, and in much 
more pardonable circumstances, private vengeance has usurped 
upon the province of law, that I can, from such slight abuses, 
confer upon private vengeance the power of life and death. On 
the contrary, I think it my imperious duty to contend, that pu- 
nishment for such offences as these is to be measured by the law, 
and not by the exaggerated notions wdiich any individual may 
form of the importance of his own pleasures. It is my duty, 
instead of making one abuse a reason for another, to recal the 
law back to its perfect state, and to restrain as much as possible 
the invention and use of private punishments. Indeed, if this 
wild soft of justice is to be tolerated, I see no sort of use in the 
careful adaptation of punishments to crimes, in the humane la- 
bours of the lawgiver. Every lord of a manor is his own Lycur- 
gus, or rather his own Draco, and the great purpose of civil life 
is defeated. Inter nova tormentorum genera machinasque exitiales, 
silent leges, 

* Whatever be the law, the question of humanity is a separate 
question. I shall not state all 1 think of that person, who, 
for the preservation of game, would doom the innocent— or the 

f uilty intruder, to a sudden death. I will not, however, (because 
am silent respecting individuals), join in any undeserved pa- 
negyric of the humanity of the English law. I cannot say, at 
the same moment, that the law of England allows such machines 
to be set after public notice ; and that the law of England sano 
tions nothing but what is humane. If the law sanctions such 
'practices, it sanctions, in my opinion, what is to the last de- 
gree odious, unchristian, and inhumane. 

*'- 4 The case of the dog or bull I admit to be an analogous case 
tofhis : And I say, if a man were to keep a dog of great fere* 
city fend power, for the express purpose of guarding against tree* 
pa£s in woods or fields, and tlmt dog was to kill a trespasser, it 
would be iftufrlcr in the person placing him there for such a pm> 
pose. It is indifferent to me whether the trespasser is ship by 
animals or machines, intentionally brought there for that pur- 
pose : he ought not to be slain all. It is murder to use such 
a punishment for such an offence. If a man puts a ferocious dog 
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in his gat'd, to guard his house from burglary, and that dog stray* 
into the neighbouring field and there worries a man, there wpnts, 
in this case, the murderous and malicious spirit. The 
placed in the yard for the legal purpose of guarding theJ&iuse 
against burglary ; for which crime, if caught in the act orper- 
petrating it, a man may legally be put to death* There was no 
• primary intention here of putting a mere trespasser to death. 
So, if a man keep a ferocious bull, not for agricultural purposes, 
but for the express purpose of repelling trespassers, and that bull 
occasion the death of a trespasser, it is murder: the intentional 
infliction of death by any means lor such sort of offences, consti-* 
tutes the murder : a right to kill for such reasons, cannot be ac- 
quired by the foolhardiness of the trespasser, nor by any sort 
of notice or publicity. If a man were to blow a trumpet all 
over the country, and say that he would shoot any man who 
asked him how he did ; Would he acquire a right to do so by 
such notice ? Docs mere publication of an unlawful intention 
make the action lawful which follows? If notice is the princi- 
ple which consecrates this mode of destroying human beings, I 
wish my brothers had been a little more clear, or a little more 
unanimous, as to what is meant by this notice. Must the notice 
be always actual, or is it sufficient that it is probable? May 
these guns act only against those who have read the notice, or 
against all who might have rcstd the notice? The truth is, that 
the practice is so enormous, and the opinions of the most learn- 
ed men so various, that a declaratory law upon the subject is 
imperiously required. Common humanity required it, alter the 
extraordinary difference of opinion which occurred in the case 
of Dean and Clayton. 

4 For these reasons, I am compelled to differ from my learn*- 
ed brothers. We have all, I am sure, the common object of 
doing justice in such cases as these ; we can have no possible mo- 
tive for doing otherwise. Where such a superiority of talents 
and numbers is against me, I must of course be wrong; bul l 
think it better to publish my own errors, than to subscribe to 
opinions of the justice of which I am not convinced. Tode- 
stroy a trespasser with such machines, I think would be murder 1 ; 
to set such uncontrollable machines for the purpose of commitr 
ting this murder, I think would be indictable ; and I am there- 
fore of opinion, that he who suffers from such machines has a 
fair ground of action, in spite of any notice ; for it is not in 
power of notice to make them lawful. * . » 4 
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'ember of the Royal Spanish Aca- 
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Royal Institute of the Netherlands, &c. 4to. pp. 110. 
London, 1821. 


T he Laureate has now been out of song for a long time : But 
we had comforted ourselves with the supposition that he 
was only growing fat and lazy, like other courtiers — or yielding 
4o the common propensity of placemen, to turn their places into 
Sinecures. The strain, however, of this publication, and indeed 
of some thpt went before it, makes us apprehensive that a worse 
thing has befallen him: — that his prolific Muse, in short, is at 
last effete — that his vein is exhausted — and that the worthy 
inditer of Epics is falling gently into dotage — at least in his poe- 
tical capacity. Most of nis Laureate productions indeed have 
pointed pretty plainly to this consummation — but none ever gave 
such signs as this of confirmed dcliration : and it is really a 
pity that it should be so exceedingly dull and wordy that few 
voluntary readers can be expected to get through with it; as 
there is every reason to think that it might afford some instruc- 
tive views as to the spontaneous decomposition of an artificial 
poet^ and of the tenacity with which his natural propensities ad- 
here to him, after the factitious ornaments by which they were 
originally relieved have worn off or crumbled into decay. In 
so far as we can judge, the staple of the piece is a flat and heavy 
eulogy on Kings and Ministeis, and on the Poet himself and hfa 
admirers — enlivened, in a sickly way, by the perpetual outbreak* 
'mgs of a puny spite at those who dissent from his present creed 
In politics, and of a lamentable soreness at the success of tnose 
who have laughed at his nilectations, or eclipsed, by their supe* 
rior talents, his foinier fame as a poet. All this, too, is em- 
bodied in the form of a Vision, — which is incredibly absurd and 
extravagant, without one trait of originality or invention ; and* 
to snake it the more gracious, served up in English Hexameters, 
of which the learned author, by some strange hallucination, 
continually mistakes himself for the inventor. . 4 

One great and avowed object indeed of the publication^ iilS 
bring forward this grand and original Experiment ht Sriglidi 
veraificatioil;, and no small part of it is occupied in eximling itsr 
merit and importance. This, in particular, is the chief business ^ 
of a long and elaborate prefatory dissertation (though it teon- • 
tains, besides, a very edify ing discourse on what the Laureate it; t 
pleased to call the Satanic Schoql of Poetry, and other things m/t 
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notable) ; and it even forms the leading topic in the attfbor’s 
loyal Dedication to the King, where, among other c^urmrqnd 
complimentary things, his Majesty is a&ked, « And tolvhfnk 
« could an Experiment, which perhaps m&y be considered here^ 

< after as of some importanee in English Poetry, be so fitly in- 
* scribed as to the Royal and munificent Patron of Science,' Art 
<*and Literature?’ We must begin, therefore,^ with some ob- 
serrations on these precious hexameters. • ■ 

In thejfrrl place, then, all the world knows thftf *this is not a 
measure of Mr Southey’s invention — and that English hexame- 
ters have been very frequently attempted, froifi thetime of EK- ' 
zabeth or earlier, down to our own days. Mr Southey him*: 
self, indeed, knows this well enough; for he has enumerated 
some half score of adventurers who have preceded hlriiifl thiV^ 
rugged path, beginning with the Virgin Queen herself and ' 
ending with his living friend Mr Taylor of Norwich. Whit 5 ' 
then does he mean by talking continually, and with such visibly l> 
complacency, of the experiment he has here devised, and dfthe ’ : 
example he is setting to future generations of versifiers sum- 
ming up the whole with this modest misapplication of the legU 
timate boast of our first English satirist — 

* I first adventure — follow me who list. ’ ‘ 

He discovers, to be sure, that these ingenious persons, in- 
cluding Sir Philip Sydney, Gabriel Harvey, Stanihursitv And 
Frauncc, all bungled the business in various ways, and thtft 
he alone knows how to do it effectually; and lays claim, iii 
particular, to two improvements, by the help of which he has 
no doubt that his patent hexameters will speedily be naturalized 
among our best English measures. These are, Is?, to sub- 
stitute generally, ana by preference, a Trochee for a Spoil- ? 
dee, in the ordinary structure of the line ; and, 2r/, occasionally* 
to begin, or even proceed through the four first feet, with an - 
Iambus, or indeed * any other foot of two or three syllables. * 
Now, in so far as these departures from the ancient standard are 
only occasional, though very frequent, it is certain that they 
occur familiarly in all previous attempts at this sort of metre i*-* 
though it undoubtedly appeared to their authors, as we confess - 
it still does to us, that they implied a great defect, and not a - 

S erfection, in their execution ; and that the necessity which ren* 
ered them so freauent, was the most conclusive proof of the in* 
herent unfitness of the language for the measure. The learned 1 
Laureate’s devitpicHU from his classical m6del, therefore, have not - 
the least pretension to novelty ; and his only claim to originality - ; 
in the matter, consists in his havihg dope intentionally, whaf^f 
other people never did when they could help itj and l 
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opinion , that these voluntary transgressions make his perform- 
ance much more admirable. 

The originality of the experiment, however, is really as little 
a matter of importance as it can be of reasonable doubt* The 
only question is about its success— -and upon this we really have 
no hesitation in saying, without reserve or qualification, that 
wc arc confident that the hexameter line never can be made 
a legitimate English measure, and that Mr Southey’s pretended 
improvements serve only, as we have already hinted, to render 
it more inadmissible* It is idle perhaps, and we really believe 
it is needless, to oiler any other proof of this assertion than will 
be supplied at once by the ears of every reader, learned or un- 
learned, and,by the decisive fact of the long and total abandon- 
ment of the attempt (except in a few short exercises of mere 
curiosity or burlesque), after it had been industriously and vi- 
gorously made under the happiest auspices, and in the best age 
of our poetry- It will not be. difficult, however, to explain, in 
» few words, why it appears to us that this particular measure 
never can be naturalized in our language. * 

The primary and fundamental cause undoubtedly is, that our 
versification does not depend, like that of the : classical lan- 
guages, on any succession of long and short, but of accented and 
unaccented syllables ; and the second is, that, upon any system*, 
• it contains too few proper spondees to be capable of support- 
ing the movement of this particular verse. The consequence is, 
as wc shall show immediately, that the first four feet of an Eng- 
lish hexameter (unless it be entirely Dactylic) really are not in 
any respect metrical, or different from common prose. 

Versification consists in the recurrence of certain marked or 
conspicuous sounds, at regular and fixed intervals. These ia* 
•tervals are fixed, in almost all cases, by the number of separate 

* It is truly edifying to observe the very characteristic tone in 
which the wort by Laureate enters upon the discussion of this dry and 
somewhat, technical subject. Having fretted himself, apparently by 
the recollection of his critics — whom in a vein of bitter merrimenj 
he always calls dunces — he says he has no explanations for them ; 
f But. to the great majority of my readers who will take up the book 
4 without malevolence , and having a proper sense of Honour m thfiin- 
4 selves, will believe the declarations of a writer whose Veracity they 
* have no reason to doubt, I will state' — What? not, as anyone 
would mfttgine from this preamble, something touching the learned 
person’s own character or conduct, but — * whatarethedefe<^r^nd 
4 what the advantages, of the metre which is here aubnaitted to their 
4 judgment ! ! ’ This is putting the veracity of an author and the ka* 
mr of his readeta in issuewitha vengeance i » . v i 
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sounds br syfiablesof which the series is composed ; — but, in the 
ancient languages this principle was modified, by taking into 
account the time also which was occupied in the pronunciation. 
One long syllable was, in those languages, equivalent to two 
short ones — as in the instance of single and double time in mu- 
•ic: And therefore a Dactyl, consisting of one long and two 
short syllables, was considered as equal to 2 l Spondee, consisting of 
two long syllables. It filled exactly the same space in the verse ; 
and, consequently, as long as an equal number of these feet re- 
gularly occurred between the commencement and the close of a 
fine, the intervals were necessarily quite regular, the measure 
unbroken and uniform, and the line properly metrical. 

In English, however, as we have already intimated, the verse 
proceeds not by the succession of long and short, but of accent* 
ed and unaccented syllables; and, though we are not absolutely 
without the distinction of long and short in the language, it is 
certain that it is not upon this distinction that the scheme of our 
versification is founded — nor is the observance of it at all essen- 
tial to the technical exactness of our metres. In itself, however* 
this is no disadvantage or proof of inferiority. It cannot be 
disputed, that the regular recurrence of accented and unaccent- 
ed syllables will make just as good verse as of long and short 
ones ; and if we chuse, on a certain analogy or misapprehen- 
sion, to hold an accented syllable in our own tongue, as in some 
respects akin to a long one in the Greek and Latin, and, upon 
this analogy, to transfer the names of the ancient feet and mea- 
sures to our own plan of versification, there can be no possible 
harm in calling an accented syllable, followed by an unaccented 
one, a Trochee— ono not accented followed by one that is, an 
Iambus—* and one accented, followed by two that are not, a 
Dactyl. Nor can it be doubted, that, by the regular recur- 
rence of these feet, so constructed, we may make very good 
verses 5 which, on the same analogy, we may, if we please, call 
Trochaic, Iambic, and Dactylic respectively. In the same way, 
we may very innocently call two accented syllables, standing 
together, a Spondee , and may even employ this foot also, when 
we meet with it, in versification, with good effect. So far, all is 
welLand dear. But when we come to construct Hexameter 
verses out of such Spondees and Dactyls as these, we shall 
speedily, find that the laws and the harmony of the ancient 
metre are not to be transferred into our system quite so easily 
ustheir names may be borrowed or assumed. 
i Itisone of the.peculiarities of this metre, that* in the first four 
in tytothirda of each line, dactyls and spondees may 
be arbitrarily and indiscriminately interchanged ; and this, we 
conceive, is permitted, merely because those two feet, when 
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composed of long and sAorf syllables* are in reality equivalent 
and fill equal spaces— 4t being obvious to common sense, that 
one syllable, , which takes twice as much time to pronounce as 
another, is, in point of time or measure, truly equal to two' 
of these others — and that the bars, or intervals of the line, 
are not at all changed by substituting the one for the other. 
But an accented syllable, though very distinguishable from ah 
unaccented one, is in no respect equal to two such syllables, and 
cannot, in any intelligible sense, be alleged to be their equivalent ; 
— and therefore, the substitution of two accented syllables, or 
an English Spondee, for one accented and two unaccented syl- 
lables, or an English Dactyl, is not a substitution of equiva- 
lents — like the interchange of one long for two shorts — and will 
never produce a recurrence of equal or regular intervals in any 
succession of lines. Single time, in short, may be correctly 
converted into double time, as a foot may be reduced to inches. 
But an accented syllabic cannot be made up of two that are un- 
accented, any more than of twenty. There is no fixed relation, 
in short, cither of number or measure , between syllables that are 
distinguished only by the presence or absence of accent; and, 
therefore, any system of versification which proceeds on the 
supposition that there is such a relation, and that it is identical 
with that of long syllables to short, must plainly proceed upon 
an intrinsic fallacy, and lead necessarily to preposterous con- 
clusions. 

If this were less plain upon the principle of the thing, the 
fact would, at any rate, be incontroVertibly established by the 
slightest reference to the state of all our familiar and native me- 
tres. Is it true that, in any known English metre, it is possi- 
ble to exchange two unaccented syllables for one that is accent- 
ed ? — or is it not true that the verse would, in every case, be to- 
tally destroyed by such a substitution? Could we, for instance, 
in any case, put the words maintenance or abstinence into verse, 
in place of the wen ds maintain or abstain ? Is there any ear to 
which these could respectively appear as equivalents, or any 
possible conjuncture in which, if the one would make verse, the 
other would not infallibly mar it ? The matter is too plain, in* 
deed* for argument ; and it decides the whole question as to the 
practicability of English hexameters : for it is of the essence of 
this particular metre that Dactyls and Spondees should be 
tcrchan^&bk in the first four places of every line— and that the 
measure should remain the same, whether tne latter part of any 
foot be made up of one long, or of two short syllables: ;/£*'<*; ) -v 

We might observe farther^ that no legitimate English tm a* 
i .sure admits of&nychange in the number, of syllables that makd * 
up the line ; while hexameters may vary continually front sc- 1 
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venteen to thirteen* or even to twelve. It is no real exception 
to the English rule* that our verse admits occasionally of double 
endings — the enclitic or supernumerary syllable in this case 
being always very short, and in truth the mere winding up or 
revulsion of the voice, without which it is almost impossible, 
even in common speech, to close a full and emphatic syllable. 
Neither is there any exception in the case of such words as hea~ 
venly, feathery , watery, when used as dissyllables ; the fact being, 
that, when so used in verse, they are uniformly so pronounced, 
the foiddle syllable suffering a substantial elision. At all e- 
vents, it is quite undeniable, and should, of itself, be condo* 
sive of the present question, that, in the whole range of Eng- 
lish versification, the place of no long or accented syllable can 
ever be bestowed upon one or two short ones. Wherever the 
structure of the verse requires an accented syllable, nothing but 
an accented syllable can be admitted ; and the verse, which 
would be destroyed at any rate by the substitution of one unac- 
cented, will only be more entirely and palpably dissolved by the 
intrusion of two. We occasionally drop or crush an accented 
syllable into the place of an unaccented one, especially in the 
case of monosyllables : — but we never can displace an accented 
one, either by one or more that are unaccented. Now, the very 
principle of hexameter verse is, that a long syllable may at any 
time be supplanted by two short ones. 

Before leaving this subject, it is proper, however, to observe, 
that if there was no such latitude of interchange inherent in this 
kind of verse— if all its dactyls and spondees had their places as 
invariably fixed through the whole line as they are in the two 
concluding feet— or, in other words, if the structure of every 
line was in this respect necessarily the same with that of every 
other, it would, we apprehend, be strictly metrical, in spite of 
the substitution of accent for quantity; — and a certain harmo- 
ny would result, even in English, from the regular recur- 
rence of expected syllables. It is on this account, indeed, that 
the two concluding feet arc so distinctly felt to be metrical,' 
though, in our opinion, very disagreeably so — for they recur 
regularly and invariably in the same place and relation; and 
have the effect, and indeed truly the character, of short lyrical < 
fines of five syllables, awkwardly separated from each other by 
a rambling and irregular piece of prose For Lhe number and 
older of syllables, whether accented or unaccented, in the first 
four feet, is infact^uite indeterminate, and continually changing; 
and it is nothing but the continual change and uncertainty in the, 
re<arm?nce of syllables of any marked or , peculiar description, 
which constitute the essential character of prose, as distinguish* 
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ed from verse. The essence of verse is regularity ; and Its true 
definition is, that it consists in the recurrence, or rather the 
identity, in respect of certain qualities, of the lines or stanzas of 
which it is composed ; by means of which the ear is enabled to 
distinguish the close of each series of syllables or distinct sounds, 
and to anticipate their return at stated and invariable inter- 
vals. It is probable that the original and primary pleasure 
which wc receive from verse, has no other foundation man the 
gratification of this expectation ; and the power of managing the 
voice and breath which results from our being able to rely on it. 
A thousand other graces may afterwards be added by association 
and otherwise. But, considered abstractedly and in itself, we be- 
lieve that verse is nothing else than the regular recurrence of 
remembered and expected sounds ; and are firmly of opinion, 
that there is no regular series of marked syllables, — provided it 
be of a manageable length, and not physically distressing to the 
organs of speech, — which will not, if often enough repeated to 
be familiar to the memory and the ear, afford all the gratifica- 
tion which can in any case result from a mere metrical arrange- 
ment of words. In order to have this effect, however, it is plain, 
that the recurrence must be such as we can rely on; and that 
an English hexameter, in two-thirds of which we know neither 
what number or what quality of syllables we are to meet with, 
is destitute therefore of the elementary qualities of verse, and is 
not in reality in any respect different Iroin prose. * 

* We must not be met here, or in any part of these speculations, 
with the question, How we account, upon those principles, for the 
fact of our finding so much harmony in Greek and Latin hexameters, 
considering that we pronounce them, not according to' quantity, but 
accent, as we do our own verses ? — We will not answer that' question 
here : Because it would lead into a much larger discussion than this 
which we are about to ciose. Perhaps we may return to it hereafter, 
on some more worthy occasion. In the mean time we must beg leave 
to remark, 1st, That it is a mistake to suppose that quantity is fits much 
; overlooked in our pronunciation of Latin as of English verses ; and. 
That the infringements we do make on the true metrical structure 
of Latin hexameters, in our pronunciation of them; are equally* sltb- 
. versive of that structure on the system of accent of quantity ; 
and certainly are such as to render it a matter of no little difficulty 
to expbsn how so much rythm should still be peebeived in them. 
Take the two first lines of the iEneis for example ,— l \ r -V 
Anna , virumque cano f Trcycc qui primils ub - ‘ y i - ■ * 

^5 ftaliam, Jato profit gus, Lavinia venit, * “■ ■,-**#»: ' '*•* 

IisJ'tbe first of these, we pronounce both earn and Trtyie d* trbbhfegs, 
Jhcfcgh the one is an iambus and the other a spondee; that is, : we>io 
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We have been longer with this than the thing is probably 
worth ; — but we have a word or two yet to say about English 
spondees, and the Laureate’s preference of trochees in the con- 
struction of his hexameters. He says, first, that there are scarce- 
ly any English spondees; — indeed, * that the whole vocabu- 
‘ lary of the language does not afford a single instance of a ge- 
*-neral nature, and only one of foreign derivation, which is the 

* word Egypt. ’ And then he says, ‘ the spondee, of course, 

4 is not excluded from the verse ; and where it occurs, the effect, 

* in general, is good. ’ These two passages, which occur in the 
same page, are not very easily reconciled. If they mean any 
thing, they must mean, that where the word Egypt occurs* it 
has, in general, a good effect ! But let that pass. — The mate- 
rial thing is, that it is quite a mistake to suppose that spondees 
are so rare in English ; and that, by voluntarily preferring the 
trochee, all the inherent objections to the measure are very great- 
ly increased. A spondee, here, may signify two things, and 
we are not quite sure which of them the worthy Laureate means. 
It may signify either tw*o long syllables standing together, as in 
the ancient verses ; or two accented syllables, as sometimes oc- 
cur in ours. Now, the English language abounds in spondees 
of the first description, whether we take dissyllables or mono- 
syllables following each other. Most of our compound words 
of two syllables are spondees in this sense, and consist of two 
syllables that are decidedly long, and equally long as to quantity, 
though not quite equally accented. Such are, abstain , absolve , 
conclude , dissuade , misscnt 9 maintain, murmur , twilight, uproar , 
and hundreds of others. It is to this class we think very plainly 
that the word Egypt belongs, being a spondee as to time or quan- 
tity only* but a trochee as to accent ; and the proof is, that in 
verse it alw T ays stands for a trochee , and never can stand for an 
iambus; though all accentual spondees are indiscriminately used 
for either: Milton, for instance, closes a line with, 6 In Egypt’s 

cent the first syllable of each of those words, though the verse, even 
according to the system of accents, requires them to be unaccented ; and 
leave the last syllables unaccented, which ought to be the reverse- 
in second line, wc commit still more flagrant breaches even of 'ac- 
centual prosody. In Italiam , we accent the second syllable, which 
, flhould be unaccented, and put no accent on the last, where the verse 
requires it. And in the same way we omit the accent on the last 
syllable of fato ; and, place one on the first of profugus , where it ia 
quite inadmissiblei«^aod none on the last, where it is necessary. It is 
in vain, then, to say, that our way of pronouncing Latin Hexameters 
justifies the Laureates method of writing English ones ; since even lie' 

result frgm bur 

pronunciation of the classical lines we have just quoted. 4 
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evil day just as he would have said, ‘ In England’s evil day ; * 
hut he could no more have said, 

* Survey mankind from England to Egypt , 9 
than from * Egypt to England . 1 

But though we have the proper classical spondees of quantity 
in considerable abundance in our language, they are truly of no 
account in our versification ; which not only does not proceed on 
quantity, but disregards it entirely in the construction of our 
metres,* which depend upon accent alone. It is of more conse- 

a uence therefore to observe, that we have also accentual spon- 
ees, though certainly in less abundance. The habit of our 
pronunciation is such, that there is not perhaps any one word 
of two or more syllables, in which two equal accents will be 
found standing together ; and accordingly, as we have just ob- 
served, all proper spondees of quantity are pronounced, as to ac- 
cent, either as trochees or iambs . But this habit does not ex- 
tend to our monosyllables ; and two of those may often stand 
together as correct spondees, both as to accent and quantity. 
The truth is, that three-fourths of our monosyllables are long as 
to quantity, and nearly one half arc also accented in ordinaiy 
speech. Any monosyllabic noun and adjective which we find put 
together in a common spelling-book, will afford proof enough of 
this— -good ale — vile slave — sound law — old fool — round ball— fair 
j play — sweet child, and so forth, are all perfect spondees both as 
to quantity and accent ; and might be so used in verse, if any of 
our measures required or admitted them. No English measure, 
we think, cither does or can require them. But they all admit 
them in a manner, and with some little slurring and modifica- 
tion. When Pope’s Eloisa says, 

‘ Curse on all lam but those which Love has made , 1 
the words ‘ all laws ’ are a perfect spondee as to quantity, and 
very nearly so as to accent, though crushed, in common read- 
ing, into something of an iambic fashion. In the same way, 
when he begins his Universal Prayer, 

* Thou first Great Cause, least imderstood, 9 
the first six syllables make three pure spondees ; and the bet- 
ter they are read, the more truly spondaic the feet will appear ; 
though those who sing or scan in their reading (as they are said 
to do at the Lakes), may distort them, more or less, into the 
likeness of iambi. There will always indeed be a little leaning 
to an uit^uul accentuation in verse, beam# we have no verso 
that requires a spondee in any of its places ; we draw there- 
fore upon the iambic or trochaic accentttttnm fer' thfc purposes 
of adaptation. Yet it is not the less true, that all tl pit# pairs of 
monosyllables are perfect spondees in themselves, tad would gj» 
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the proof of thi* is, , capubfe 

used either as Trochees or iambu^||4J|^ $»s$,ma;y be; aiicl tliM, 
.yfcj^'veafe^, . k..% sei^ij^ ' deviation, 
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It thus appears, that there is no such penury dr spem!^;i^ 
(be language as the Worthy Laureate seems tq tma^he j and 
, that if he had not felt that this foot was alien t;o of 

jpiur versification, he might have found a reasonably huin^ of 
them to grace the present attempt. But if it be alien to our 


them to grace the present attempt. ISut it it be alieotO 0*r 
system oF verse, it is native, and indeed indispensable to the 
4lexame^er measure ; and thus proves that measure to be tri% 
^pr^^we^m^gugge. . • . 

, , The prev^enoe m monosyllables in that language isalso an 

Ttie Laureate himself «?$*&)&«« 
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the matter, because in these measures, the place* of all the 
feet, are invariably fixed. But in hexameter verse, the first 
four placeB are $pt at all fixed ; and when we meet there with 
a string of "monosyllables, we have no « preestablished har-. 
mony, ’ nor fixed "canon, to guide us in the accentuation to 
which we 6lioa]d incline; and therefore necessarily stumble 
on, in undecided and most unmetrical confusion. The only 
remedy for this would be, to endeavopr, as the first contrivers 
of English hexameters seem to have done, to avoid the ne- 
cessity of any deviation to the one side or the other, by keep-* 
ing as closely as possible to the true spondaic accentuation* 
But the Laureate openly renounces this, and tells us plainly, 
not only that he generally chuses to accent them as trochees, 
but that he uses 6 any foot of two or three syllables * in the four 
first places. With this utter uncertainty as to the accents that 
may be required, it is plainly altogether impossible for any 
reader to know how to deal with these ambiguous monosyllables, 
to which the Laureate is thus peculiarly averse to leave their 
proper spondaic character. 

What we have just said may suffice, perhaps, to give a no- 
tion of the value of his alleged improvements on this intractable 
metre. But a word or two may be added. The radical ob- 
jection is, that our verse being founded on accent, and not on 
quantity, admits of nothing of the nature of a spondee, equiva- 
lent in time or metrical quantity to a dactyl. It has been shown, 
however, that we have true spondees, both as to time and ac- 
cent, in our language; and the only chance, therefore, of na- 
turalizing this metre, plainly was by familiarising our ears to 
them in both capacities, and endeavouring to make quantity be 
recognised as an element of our verse,— by mean* of which alone 
the equivalency of dactyls and spondees could ever be establish- 
ed. This, accordingly, seems to have been the aim of those who 
first attempted to introduce hexameters in our tongue.; and, 
though we think the attempt was hopeless from the first, we 
m.ust say that they took the only chance of success. But this 
chance the worthy Laureate has wantonly thrown away;, and, 
|*y;e»tirely renouncing all reference to quantity, in his yams, 
even preferring the (accentual) trochee to the (accentual) 
spondee, has manifestly multiplied the objections to which thi^ 
fevogjad metre was intrinsically liable. One Iqng-syilay^ ,*jhere 
length is characteristic of verse, may be equal Wiw.ffhqyrt 
ones; nay; ope accented syllable may, by possibility, 
ceived ,to v bear some sort of ' 4 equivalency ;> to two. ^iiac^ented. 
But it passes. all powarr of ^prehension 
ungccented syM^iQ cau aver be equal to fyipt ike, map detcrip- 
S „ 
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tion : And yet this is the only equivalency that can possibly sub- 
sist between a trochee and a dactyl. The one consists of aU 
accented syllable followed by an unaccented one, and the other 
of an accented syllable followed by tw& unaccented. In short; 
a trochee isjust a part of a dactyl, or a dactyl with the last syl- 
4able cutoff; and therefore, until a part can be shown to be 
equal to the whole, we conceive it to be plain,' ' that those feet 
never can be regarded as equivalent, or be interchanged in verse, 
without an entire violation of its structure. It follows as an- 
other objection to this innovation — if minor objections were now 
worth noticing — that it makes the whole movement of the verSe 
(if any verse could be recognised) dactylic and monotonous^ 
contrary to the true genius of the hexameter. 

We will only add, in closing this long and, we fear, veij te- 
dious discussion, that the uniform double endings of the Eng- 
lish hexameter would, of itself, be an insuperable objection to 
its admission in serious poetry. We do not object to double 
endings in themselves; but in our language, and in conse- 
quence of associations that are now unalterable, they are too 
much of a lyrical character ; and,, especially when they close a 
verse, the general movement of which is dactylic, have a singing 
and dancing cadence, which is* scarcely admissible in the more 
solemn strains of poetry, and would be absolutely intolerable if 
constantly repeated in any long and serious work. The defini- 
tion, therefore, of the English Hexameter, is, that it is a mass of 
stiff prose ending in a trivial, lyrical cadence of five swift syllables 
—that two-thirds of it are not verse at all — -and the remaining 
third a very poor and bad verse: And therefore we are of opi- 
nion, that the attempt now made to revive it is a piece of so- 
lemn foppery, perfectly worthy of the author — but not very 
worthy Of the notice we have here compelled our readers to 
bestow dn it/ * 

Having said so much of the manner of this poem, we can 
afford to say but little of its matter, except that the one is wor- 
thy of the other. It would not be fair, however, not to allow 
our readers to judge a little of both for themselves. & first 
The first Cgnto or Section is called ‘ The Trance ; * atfd sets 
forth that the Laureate, standing at his parlour window at Kes- 
wick, looking out ‘ pensively bat not in thought, * at Glarama- 
ta, Bleftcrag, Gr&edal, ami other interesting places, hears the 
belt toll for theAsth of the late King and instantly falls into 
sort of tran<^ SWhi«fc is thus chtoniri^^liJscribed-- 
• Iffrpm without it came, I knew not, so stlddOn the seizure ; 
n pr [f the brain itself in that strdng fia«i expended ' 1 / 

1 ^ All fit electric stores- Of strength andM thought it bereft ale : 

E e 2 
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Hearing, and flight, and tense, were gone ; and when l awaken’d, 

’TVas from a dream of death, in silence and uttermost darkness ; 

Knowing not where or how — nor if I was wrapt in the body, 

Nor if entranced— or dead. ’ p. 3. 

In this anomalous, cxtramundanc state, however, he bethinks 
himself, very properly, of saying his prayers — and then he hears 
a voice — 

* O son of the Muses ! 

Be of good heart, it said, and think not that thou art abandon’d ; 

For to thy mortal sight shall the Grave unshadow its secrets, ’ &c„ 

p. 4* 

So he takes comfort, and begins to look about him — (we are 
now in the second Canto, called c The Vault ')• — and finds him- 
self m a low vault, full of coffins covered with velvet and gold 
fringe and embroidery, all very fresh, be assures us, and un- 
faded* Though the place was small, and without window or 
lamp, it was also very light, and full of pleasant air — so that he 
found himself very comfortable : — But then he hears music, and 
grows dizzy, — and sees the roof melt away,— and the King ap- 
pears, standing on the pavement in a cloud* We come then to 
* The Awakening’ — and tlie King prays very devoutly and 
then Mr Perceval comes and makes his obeisance,— and the 
King says, * Thou here t Thou, Perceval, summoned before 
me?* — And then he asks the news — how the Prince was be- 
having, and if tlieie was peace or war — and if the people were 
quiet yet, or still discontented ? To all which the ex-minister 
makes suitable and courtly answers, with which the King is well 
satisfied. To the last inquiry, indeed, his response i$ not alto- 
gether so consolatory ; for the people, lie says, are still rather 
seditious, and he is afiaid that something worse than usual is 
in preparation ; as the ghosts of Robespierre and Dadton baye 
been lately seen in close consultation with those of Despard and 
Guy Faux ! As some readers may not believe that any tiling 
so truly burlesque could really be written ou such an occasion, 
we give a few lines of the precious original. 

‘ Some nascent horror they look for, 
ijj^ sure ! some accursed conception of filth and of darkness 

Ripe for its monstrous birth. Whether France or Britf^in be 
threaten’d, 

Soon will the issue show ; or if both at once are endanger’d : 

For wljp the ghosts obscene of Robespierre, Darttoh, and Hebert, 

Faux and Despard I saw* p. 11. r 

The next £ento is « The <Gtee of ? at which we have 

a yiew of the New Jerusalem, with its towers and^cupolas. Then, 
ah angel stands. on that cf of the go&> and giwra^- 

7 * * *» 
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‘ Ho l he exclaim d, King George of England cometh to judgment ! 

Hear Heaven! Ye Angels, hear! Souls of the Good and the 
.Wicked 

Whom it concerns, attend ! Thou, Hell, bring forth his accus- 
ers ! * p. 13. 

And so we are introduced to i The Accusers,’ and the 
“Spirit of Sedition comes forward, with many tongues and cars, 
like a bad imitation of Virgil’s Fame. 

* And in the hubbub of senseless sounds die watchwords of faction, 

/Freedom, Invaded Rights, Corruption, and War, and Oppression, 

Loudly enounced were heard. * p. 17. 

—and being called to produce his advocates, he hounds out the 
ghosts of John Wilkes and Junius, — who both, however, sta nd 
chop- fallen and confounded in die Royal presence, and are 
swept away with the whole array of c the hircine host obscene, * 
into sulphureous darkness — on which the inspired Laureate ex- 
claims* 

* Sons of Faction, be warn’d I And ye, ye Slanderers ! learn ye 

J ustice, and bear in mind that after death there is judgment. * p. 20. 

Then come % The Absolvers, ’—who are all, however, as 
silent a* the accusers— except George Washington, who is made 
to utter such sense and poetry as follows. 

1 rn the couree of events, to thee I seem’d as a Rebel, 

Thdtf a Tyriurit to me ; ... so strongly doth circumstance rule men 

During evil days, when right and wrong are confounded. ’ p. 23. 

After this we get on to 4 The Beatification , 9 when the King 
drinks of the Well of life, and grows young and beautiful— and 
then is introduced to t The Sovereigns , 9 under which title wc 
hear of five pt six of the English monarchs — somewhat strange- 
ly selected— and characterized in the most feeble, jejune and 
spiritless manner. - The first are King William and King 
Chari es-Mhen Elisabeth, Edward, Richard I. and Alfred. AU 
these are despatched in three pages — and some, indeed, in as 
many words. All that we have of King William, for instance, 
is — * Nassau the Deliverer, him I knew, ’ — and of Elizabeth- — 
‘ Thou too, O matchless Eliza, Excellent Queen, wert them 1 9 
— and this is the style in which Alfred is consigned to imiiibrta^ 
Ut^r in this Laureate strain; ^ 

* Alfred than whom Ap Prince ^with loftier intellect gifted, ^ 

ieul/ nqr in, virtue more absolute, ever . i 
a throne twice-hallowM,, and r^gh’d in the hdffte eP liis 

f v hint| the Worthies wire se^^hb# fife partook his la- 
> { ;4 J "bourse? v*. >*!“ S ' 1 . 

tip come 

rior rank, — portrayal with as fine and vigorous a pencil* Bede, 
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Friar Bacon, Wycliffc, Chaucer, Cranraer, Cecil, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, Taylor, Marlborough, Newton *and Berkeley* 
This curious selection is canonized in two pages. Mgrlborpugh 
is most praised— 

1 Alike iu all virtues accomplish’d, 

Public or private, he, the perfect soldier and statesman ; ’ — 
and here is all that is said of Shakespeare — 

* And Shakespeare, who in our hearts for himself hath erected an 
empire 

Not to be shaken by Time, nor e’er by another divided. * p. 34. 
No sixpenny biography for the use of preparatory schools, 
indeed, could be more flat or meagre than the whole of this 
puerile phantasmagoria. We get on next to 6 The Worthies 
of the Georgian Age : ' — that is, Wolfe, Cook, Handel, Rey- 
nolds, Hogarth, Wesley, Lord Mansfield, Burke, Hastings, 
Cowper and Nelson. They have about three lines a piece- 
in this taste and spirit — 

* And Burke I beheld there. 

Eloquent statesman and sage, who, tho’ late, broke loose from his 
trammels, 

Giving then to mankind what party too long had diverted. ’ p. 37- 
Last of tlie celestial party come * The Young Spirits , 9 scarce- 
ly any of whom are named — although the poet elegantly de- 
clares — 

‘ Yet some I beheld there, 

Whom should I pretermit, my heart might rightly upbraid me. ’ 

p. 39. 

And then he specifies Chattcrton, Bruce, Russell, Bnmplylde 
and Kirke ; and, a propos of Chatterton, breaks out into this 
beautiful apostrophe to the city of Bristol. 

4 Bristol! my birth-place dear. What though I have chosen a 
dwelling 

Far away, and my grave shall not be found by the stranger 
Under thy sacred care, nathless in love and in duty 
Still am 1 bound to thee, and by many a deep recollection 1 
City of elder days, I know how largely I owe thee. ’ p. 42. 

The weary Strain closes at last with 4 The Meeting. ’ The 
venerable monarch rejoins the souls of his family, and they all 
caster the heavenly portals. The poet wishes to follow them, , 

4 As the happy company enter’d 

/t Thro’ the everlasting Gates ; 1, too, press’d forward to enter • * - 

But die weight of the body withheld me..* p, 45, ; * * 

He ffken stoops to taste of the immortal fountain, but lalja 
back as he touches it — and suddenly awakes among the West* 
moreland mountains; where,, instead of heayenly music, he 
bears nothing but the bdl from the tower toll* pjll ! * We 
Pfe.too happy to fee.dpn&.vitfe hin*» to thin]* pf fading a,wo$ 
more. 
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Art. X. * 1. Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourabfa 
'William Pitt, liy Georoe Tome we, D.D. F. R. S. Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the Most Noble Order of' 
the Garter. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1G31. Lon- 
don, Murray. 1821. 

2. Two Letters from Mr Adair to the Bishop Of Winchester , in 
Answer to the Charge of a High Treasonable Misdemeanow' 
brought by his Lordship against Mr Fox and Himself ; pp. 87* 
London, Longman. 1821, 

3. A Reply to the Charges of 11. Adair Esq ., against the Bishop 
of Winchester, pp, 05. London, Rivington, 1821. 

AITe are not sufficiently removed by time from the extraordi- 
* ' nary person whose life forms the subject of this work, to 
attempt an estimate of his merits with any great confidence in 
its impartiality. The scenes in which he acted so conspicuous 
a part are indeed Fast vanishing from the yiew,— thrown by others 
into the lihade, rather than obscured by*distance : But many 
still remain who profess to be his successors, and who were, 
in some respects, his associates, though in very humble cha- 
racters. Their, claims tQ notice, they are well aware, rest en- 
tirely on their connexion with him ; and they have according- 
ly used his name as a rallying point to collect men who have 
no principles in common, nor any bond of union — except 
inherent similarity of pursuit, and the accidental circumstance 
of having once served together under him. It becomes diffi- 
cult, therefore, to speak of Mr Pitt without a reference to 
the policy and the politicians of the present day; and, even 
if we shall succeed in estimating his claims to the gratitude 
of the country with perfect freedom from any bias, it is very 
certain that no. party will give us credit for such impartiality* 
The circumstances which make it so hard for the writer to be 
unprejudiced, render it quite impossible that he should find a 
generation of candid readers ; and he is far more likely to dis- 
please all classes, than to satisfy any. With this deep sense of 
the difficulties of the task we have undertaken, we should 'pro- 
bably have been tempted to abandon it as hopeless, were there 
not some encouragement in the reflection, that aftertimes may , 
be aided in forming their more calm judgment, even by 'the 
conflict of opposite no c trines in the present day; when, if placed 
too near the Subject for correctness of pinions, we are certain* 
ly better situated for accurate knOwledg^r of the facts, 

Jn^enteringupori this mast debatabtoaubjd^, we ar$ naturally 
aiwous to find, if possiblef some pq«fit froih which debate may tie 
ajtidm— pr at least sbm^ learcely deniable pfostuv 
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late on which to huikiotir conclusions :< And this, it appears, 
will be found, if fit rather in contrasting Mr Pitt's different 
merits with each other, than in comparing bun with his rivals or 
his predecessors. Thu* it is undeniable, we think, that he was far 
more excellent as a Debater than as a Statesman. Whether fur 
not be bad superiors in eloquence among his contemporaries f 
how far he fell short of the exquisite models of ancient oratory ; 
what portion of his rhetorical fame he owed to the accidental 
circumstance of Place, or the hardly less trivial merit of voice ; 
in what proportions a careful analysis would lead us to distri- 
bute our admiration between the Parliamentary tactician and 
the Orator; and whether wte are entitled to extol his ‘genius or 
only his abilities in this kind-arc questions that may divide 
hnm’s opinions ; as they will also be inclined to dispute upon the 
skill, the integrity, and the tendency of his measures. But we 
believe it may with all safety be affirmed, that, even in the pre- 
sent times, no difference of opinion worth mentioning prevails 
respecting Uie vast superiority of the Speaker to the ^Minister. 
Hardly any two rational men could be found to dispute what 
was Mr Pitt’s distinguishing excellence — his forte. Upon this, 
friend and foe will at onCe join; and point to him in nis place 
as a first-rate Parliamentary leader : And probably, taking all the 
qualities together that go to form the character — eloquence — 
address-*- decision-— discretion — he was the greatest ever produc- 
ed in this, the only country where such a character is known. 
It is indeed marvellous to look back and observe how large a 
space he fills in the capacity of a debater, and into how narrow 
a compass his measures have already shrunk. But a little refleo 
cion easily explains the diversity. He was hurried into public 
life prematurely ; and, though an orator may be forced, a ruler 
must grow. A young man of talents, whose studies have been 
sedulously pursued, may, at a very early age, attain all the ac- 
complishments which enable natural genius to take thf direction 
of eloquence. No great experience is required to mould this in- 
to the shape that suits any given assembly. Little more is want- 
ing to carry him thus far, than can be learnt from book*; but a 
very different study, and far longer experience, is necessary to 
irnifce even the most Sagacious person an able councillor in diffi- 
cult emergencies; and it cannot be doubted, that the discipline 
requismior this purpose is materially interrupted by the war 
of wordlfc the habit which it begets of regarding every thing as 
a matte# of discussion, and the tendency which it encourage* to 
act with a view to the defence of measures, rather than (heir 
success* « 

It is probable, thaUunuch greater variety of apt man will be, 
formed upon the character of his eloquence, than upon the su- 
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periority of his talents as a Parliamentary loader. Updh his uwn 
greater excellency in that than in any other capacity, there dm 
exibt little doubt. But it does not follow, either that he was the 
hist orator of his age, or that oratory, properly so called, was 
his own highest merit. His eloquence was of a kind peculiarly 
adapted to the situation which he filled so long: He was stately 
and dignified in manner ; clear and distinct in unravelling the 
details of the most complicated subject; declamatory at once 
and argumentative, so as to furnish the best pretexts to those 
who wished to follow him, while he cheered and encouraged 
those who might be in dread of his adversaries; but, above all, 
he excelled in the use of both topics and language with a View 
to produce the effect he desired, and never commit himself ; he 
could balance his expressions so nicely — conceal or bring for- 
ward parts of his subject so artistly— ^approach, and yet shun 
dangerous points so dexterously — often seeming to say so much 
while he told so little, and almost always filling the ear more 
than the mind, and frequently leaving it doubtful upon re- 
flexion, what had in substance been carried away— that a cele- 
brated confccmporaiy was scarcely chargeable with exaggeration * 
in saying, that c he verily believed Mr Pitt could speak a Ktng's 
Speech off hand » * 

To these qualities, so eminently fitting him for a Ministerial 
orator, be added others of a higher description. His fluency of 
language was almost preternatural, and yet it never grew tire- 
some ; for though it seldom rose to any great beauty, yet It was 
generally characteristic and appropriate ; and from time to time 
it did contain expressions of more than ordinary felicity, if, at 
its common level, it too much resembled the diction of a State* 
paper. He was rather loud and vehement than impassioned ; 
and appeared to declaim more from the head than the heart: 
But then he reasoned closely, and arranged both quickly and 
accurately ; or at least he seemed to be always arguing and dis- 
tinguishing, and to address the understanding rather than die 
passions, over which he hardly had any other control than that 
which subjects the nerves of an audience to a sonorou? and most 
powerful voice, itself under strict discipline. In one jpart of 
eloquence, and only*in one, could he be deemed an orator of 
the highest genius : His sarcasm was at once keen and splendid? 
it was brilliant, and it was concise. In the test of bis speaking 
l»e resembled die Italian prose writers. In this he came nearer 
Dante; and could dispose of an adversary by a sentence or a 
single phrase; or, without stepping aside, get rid of him in * 
parenthesis, and then go forward to bis object,— thus increasing 

‘ Mr Wiftd&u*. * * 
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(lie contemptumifcriess Of the expression by its brevity and indif- 
ference, as if his victim had been too insignificant to give any 
trouble. ‘ 

In viewing the opposite side of the picture, we must distin- 
guish between defects and faults. That he had very little fancy, 
and no pathos ; that his language was not pointed or epigramma- 
tic; that his wit was never playful, and seldom aided his argu- 
ment, being pointed towards his antagonist, and not his subject, 
is undeniable. But nearly the same deficiencies are to be found 
(except the last) in the greatest orator of ancient times, and 
are reckoned rather peculiarities which characterize, than im- 
perfections which detract from, his prodigious merit. But Mr 
Pitt’s diction was not of the highest or the purest kind ; it was 
neither learned nor natural ; and his style was extremely wordy. 
He could not arrive by a short and simple path at his point ; he 
did hot go by the straight line ; he did not say the thing at once, 
but spoke about it and about it, and rounded off sentences which 
sometimes touched it, but at others only came near it. In throw- 
ing out finished periods, he had indeed a wonderful facility; 
and the listener could hardly conceive how any one should pro- 
duce such composition at the call of the moment. But much 
of the merit consisted in this feat ; and the same sentences, if 
written, would have excited no admiration as mere composition. 
It is a fault of more importance, that he rarely took an ori- 
ginal or commanding, or even an ingenious view of a sub- 
ject. But for a classical quotation, or an allusion to some 
part of English history, which now and then occurred, he might 
never have read any thing beyond the Parliamentary debates 
and papers upon the table; nor did it seem as if the train 


bf his thoughts ever led him beyond those subjects of contem- 
plation. Though singularly distinct in the exposition of facts, 
and equally clear and extremely skilful in stating the terms of 
A question, his powers of reasoning at close quarters were by 
no means distinguished ; and though he always charmed the 
^hearer, he seldom overpowered him with that resistless torrent 
Bwbich makes the speaker and the speech be forgotten in the 
iflbject 

Fox’s gpeat superiority lay in the fulness of his matter? 
the ‘forge and original views which he took; the ingenuity of 
hii iltastrations ; the flow of playful wit which always made 
h pi^rilf and often the mbit effectual part of his arfpmieut? 
the dAnmtble closeness of hb reasoning, and the y^aemence 
with wMdphe poured forth his whole feelings, as wefi as his 
thoughts ;---aad this abundance of matter it Wat that bverc^me 
all defects of voice 1 and manner, and made his habitual careless^ 
n^^ and heiitatibn^f speech ip some passages, only give the 
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advantages of contrast to others, and relief rather thapiojury 
to the whole. It is most worthy however of remark, that, ^ 
in their character -and conduct, so in their eloquence, -hair 
tiler of those great men had any faults of a mean or paltry 
kind. They spoke not for the sake of display, but to gain, 
some important object ; and their taste had nothing puerile or 
Affected. Hence perhaps it is, that they both rather avoided 
than wanted the epigrammatic point so common in other ora- 
tors, and which, though a beauty certainly in style, as well as a 
help to argument, when moderately used, is very apt to over- 
run the composition, and usurp the place of more grand and 
simple excellences. This, however, may justly be deemed an 
ornament more suited to the artificial manner of Mr Pitt, and 
rather to have been expected in him than in his illustrious an* 
t agonist, to whose extreme simplicity it appears abhorrent* 
They were both thoroughly imbued with the spirit of ancient 
eloquence, having drunk deeply at its perennial fountains ; and 
if they only profited by the refinement of taste which is derived 
from an intimate acquaintance with the poets and rhetoricians 
of antiquity, and did not, especially Mr Fox, form themselves 
upon tlie model of the Greek or Roman orators, we should ra- 
ther admire this as an additional proof of their original excel- 
lence, than question their profound and accurate learning, or 
doubt their having fully appreciated the transcendent merits of 
the fathers of the art ; well assured that they can only he imi- 
tated by speaking, not as they spoke in their own day, but as 
they would have spoken in ours. 

It is not jto' be doubted that Mr Pitt, though from the first 
fitted for his station hy habits of composure, method, self-com- 
mand, fluency of speech, quickness in seizing, and dexterity in 
pursuing an advantage, was, by its continued duties and mani- 
fold facilities, prodigiously improved in those official qualities; 
while Mr Fox’s defects as a leader might principally be traced 
to his long exclusion from power, and to the openness and 
warmth of his temper. We are not here alluding to the per*- 
sonal influence of the two men ; for, in that particular, there is 
no comparison ; no statesman, without patronage at home, and 
.power abroad, ever possessed any thing like tho individual au- 
thority which Mr Fox had during the last twenty years of his 
life, both in his own country and among foreign States. , {tut 
we speak merely of the skill and mfumgemept m debate winch 
Mr Pitt hadiaeguired beyond my other, party chief; and be 
certainly owed it,, in a^eat degre^ jfenfc long experience 
m * minister, as well as to hfe and the caola^, 

not to say coldness^ of his his situation 

was changed, he was not soyersa$e as bis adversary j and 
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the all-powerful defender of measures proved by no mean? so 
formidable an assailant* A little more practice would probably 
have removed this inequality ; but the talents of an opposition 
leader lie made little account of, and would never give himself 
time to acquire. Had he chosen to remain out of placo 9 we 
might soon have said of him, as we now do af Mr Fox—* La* 
ter i bus pugnans, incitans anisnos; acer, acerbus, crinunosus ; 
while on the other hand, perhaps, a length of ministerial habits 
might have transferred to the latter some of the peculiarities of 
his .adversary, and enabled us to say of him — * Erat in verbis 
grcviius, et facile dicebat, et auctoritatem naturalem quandaxn 
habebat oratio . 9 ( Brutus, 62.) 

In passing from the Orator to the Statesman, we may remark, 
that though a much greater diversity of opinion may be expect- 
ed, yet there can be little hesitation with regard to the funda- 
mental objection which is applicable to his whole conduct ; the 
want of those great and commanding views of policy, boldly 
formed, and steadily pursued, whereby a vast and original ge- 
nius for state affairs is evinced, Mr Pitt never went before his 


age; he rather lagged ’behind it ; and we shall in vain look to 
the history of his administration for traces of a master mind* 
He seems to have taken his principles from others, and only 
busied himself with contriving or arranging the details, and 
presenting the results in a plausible form to the public* Nine- 
teen years in power such as no minister of this country ever 
before possessed ; nearly half the time in -profound peace, and 
Su as great fayour with the People as with the Coiirt — how 
could a man of genius leave so little to claim the gratitude, or 
even arrest the attention of posterity ? It seems, impossible to 
avoid concluding, either that his talents were unequaLto such 
high exertions, or that they lay in another direction* jt seems 
as if he had rather been employing all his faculties in preserve 
ing die power he so prematurely acquired, than seeking, to*u#e 
thawpjpwer for the benefit of mankind, and the illustration df 
his name in after ages. Nor did he, generally speaking, alt 
tempt the accomplishment of his plans, whatever might be their 
merits, with that disregard of consequences to hie own power, 
which alone commands success, and alone deserves itjdistio- 
gutahifcg the lefiy ambition., of, a patriot statesman from/tjw 
lififl of a courtly intriguer. * ^ 

Th#«dmirera ofMCr .conduct are apt via rfmir 
Stand, Srstof all, upon Uw Financial measures 
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taxation, that the produce of an impost may be increased by di- 
finishing its amount. But what a minute proportion do these* 
His very earliest measures, bear to the whole course of hts fi* 
nandal administration, which, in almost every other part, was 
a series of mistakes or of popular delusions ( Leaving out of 
view, for the present, that system of wasteful extravagance, the 
only systematic scheme of which he is the author, and the por* 
tion of his policy which his successors have the most scrupu- 
lously followed ; supposing that all the immense expenditure by 
which he has crushed down the country was necessary; and 
that the only question was, whether the best means were adopted 
to provide for it — we shall vainly seek, in any other age or aa* 
tion, for specimens of taxes more flagrantly violating every 
sound principle, or of expedients for raising money more int* 
provident, and even pernicious, than those presented by the 
course of shifts and devices which lie employed to carry on the 
War with France. 

For some years he went on, chiefly by increasing the old 
duties, and without any selection as to their pressure, either 
upon the poorer classes, or upon that fund which alone forma 
the legitimate source of all revenue, the produce of capital 
and labour. Those which he raised highest fell upon the ne- 
cessaries of life, as the Salt-duties, which he began by dou- 
bling ; or upon the transference of property, and, we may add*, 
upon distress and embarrassment, as the Stamp-duties; or up- 
on commercial intercourse, as the duties on tolls and carriage 
of parcels,— Which indeed ha was forced to abandon tmme* 
diately, but only from finding it impossible to* collect them* 
The taxes which he added to those handed down to him by 
his predecessors, were among the worst that can be imagine 
ed; Some of them fell at once upon capital, as the Legacy- 
tax; others, upon necessaries and labour, even more directly 
than such Impolitic imposts usually do — for example, the duty 
on candles* Then he relied, atone time* upon a renewal ofthe 
Bank Monopoly; twelve years before it expired pat another* 
upon obtaining from the East India Company sums which it 
could not pay without getting as much back in some^otheft 
shape immediately after* One year, hi r ^ 
voluntary donations from those whom fee ba& alarmed whb 
die fears of Revolution and invasion ; and the n€Dct* he wo«ld 
open a k>an,which *he Loyal portion 

flrst extolled to A^tdnas'frir/ taking andthen 
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*t once' the old assessments. This invention was to produce 
seven millions, at the lowest, and after making the most ample 
allowance for evasions and other deficiencies, — eight being the 
sum he really expected, but only four and a half were raised. 
At length came the most desperate resource of unskilful finan- 
ciers,' when all fair ways and means fail— a direct tax upon in- 
come, which was to cover every deficit, with a revenue of ten 
millions, and being so contrived as to be at once oppressive and 
unproductive, yielded in his hands little more than half the sum ; 
though his successors, with somewhat more of ingenuity and con- 
trivance, made it the most gainful as well as intolerable duty 
known in modern times. 

Amongst all these expedients to raise money, and prop for 
a reason the credit of the country, not once did he ever seem 
to reflect on the great revenue, and still greater security to be 
derived from economy. His reforms, many of which deserve 
high commendation, and proved effectual even beyond his hopes, 
were all in the collection of the taxes, never in the expenditure. 
He could not face the clamour of reduced placemen and fairly 
paid contractors ; nor durst he, with the country in his favour, 
and the Court dependent upon his support, through the influ- 
ence of real or fancied dangers, ever place among nis ways and 
means such retrenchments as might relieve the nation's burthens 
at the expense of the Crown’s patronage. His reforms in the 
Revenue departments were, indeed, attended with a large in- 
crease of direct influence to the Treasury, which, under his ad- 
ministration, monopolized the patronage of the Boards. But it 
must be added, that he left to his successor^ the discovery of a 
right in those Boards to compensation for this loss. With all 
his extravagance, and his facility towards jobbers, the author of 
the’Sjfonus to the Loyalty Loan contractors cbuld not strike oiit 
any thing to match those who have since increased the salaries 
of public servants, as a compensation for patronage transferred 
to the Government. 

But the measures of finance by which Mr Pitt will be the 
longest remembered, are the Sinking Fund and Depreciation of 
the Currency. The former was his favourite measure; he gto* 
ried in having raised a column to support public credit for ever; 
a column, upon which he desired that his name might be in- 
scribetLas the only reward of all his labours. It seems how 
prettyl&anifest, that this remuneration will not be very ample ; 
but during his life, and for some years after, the 'opinions of 
men were very generally in favour of the Sinking, Fund* That 
the plan was not originally devised by "him, blit? adopted from 
Dr Price’s calculations, we account very little detraction from 
hi* ; for assuredly the step is great which a statesman 
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makes, when he embodies.the ideas of ingenious and speculative 
men in a substantive measure, and carries it into execution* 
Nor does it scern possible to have arranged the details better 
than, he did, or to have given more effect to the scheme in Us 
practical operation. But no one who considers the question, 
now entertains a doubt that a Sinking Fund, during war at 
least, while new loans are contracting, is arithmetically absurd ; 
and that a large actual loss has been incurred by the country, 
from adhering to the plan in those circumstances. An objec- 
tion exists, too, of a more radical nature, and applicable to such 
a plan even in time of peace, at least where the sums yearly 
raised to support the fund are considerable. The capital accu* 
initiates at compound interest only, when in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, doubling in fourteen years. But if left in the hands 
of private persons, its accumulation would be far more rapid; 
and, by increasing the income of the community, would enable 
a skilful government to augment the revenue, or pay off' the 
debt more expeditiously* and with less burthen to the people. 
It can hardly be questioned, then, that the renown anticipated 
by Mr Pitt from this achievement, will be of a very doubtful cha- 
racter in after ages, if indeed the structure which records it 
should have any considerable duration. The other great mea- 
sure for saving the country and securing its credit, the Stoppage 
of the Bank and Depreciation of our Currency, has already been 
the fruitful source of incalculable misfortunes, and, followed by 
the restoration of that currency in a moment of general delu- 
sion, promises to prove at all events as lasting a monument aa 
any statesman ever raised to perpetuate his name. 

Educated as Mr Pitt was in the doctrine of the most improv- 
ed economical systems, and possessed of enlarged and liberal 
.view’s upon all subjects, it was impossible that he should fall in- 
to the gross errors of his narrow-minded predecessors, in mat- 
ters of commercial policy; and where his financial operations 
ran counter to the true interests of trade, we must not impute 
the error to ignorance. He knew better than be could venture 
to act,— placed as he was in the necessity of obtaining money at 
all hazards,, and averse to alarm those domestic powers on whose 
support he chose far too implicitly to rest his official existence. 

But if a lavish expenditure, ever driving him to shifts, was 
the vice of his internal administration, the cause of his extrava- 
gance lay in those errors in his foreign policy, about which there 
can Hardly be two opinions*. As a leading statesman in the close 
pf the eighteenth century, he must be judged by his conduct with 
respect to the F rench Be vol u t ion > and tb e wars wb ich it occasioned; 
JB is. capital .mistake in relation to both, was the never forming a 
dear -and decided plan of operations, consistent in itself and 
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pointing to some definite and attainable object. He met the 
Revolution at first with an indifferent, if not a friendly disposi- 
tion ; and when,, as his adherents say, from its aspect being 
changed, or, at.his adversaries assert, from the temptation* of di- 
viding them, and securing the favour of the Court, he became hos- 
tile to France and her revolutionary government, he carried on 
his operations so as to ensure their failure,— because he never at- 
tached the new order of things with the force derived frpm an al- 
liance with the old, and because he made war upon her by a 
jhultitude of detailed and insignificant operations, in which suc- 
cess was unavailing and defeat fatal, instead of attempting tor 
strike some one great and decisive blow. He thus reaped all 
the disadvantages of every plan in combating the Revolution- 
opposed by the energies of the country, as if he had been fight- 
ing under the White flag and the Lilies ; distrusted by the roy- 
alists, as if he had borne the tri- coloured cockade; exhausting 
the resources of Europe, as if he had embodied all her powers 
at once in general array ; and sacrificing her by piecemeal to 
the undivided strength and rapacious ambition of the enemy, 
as if each had fought single-handed, and the want of unity Could 
not be supplied by concert 

Equally inconsistent and devoid of all intelligible principle, 
was the course of his negotiations. He went to war without 
any conceivable justification^ except distrust of the revolutionary 
government, ana alarm lest its neighbourhood should prove fatal 
to pur internal tranquillity ; and yet he thrice treated for peace 
with that same revolutionary government, at a time when its 
form was so fluctuating, that it changed during pne pf the ne- 
gotiations. After passing through variqus stages, an alteration 
took place which promised a degree of stability unknown since 
the destruction of the old dynasty ; but with the chief who had 
been placed at the head of the new system, he indignantly re- 
fused fo hold communion, upon objections of a personal nature ; 
as if the. relations of peace could be safely formed with the fife 
Directors whb happened at the moment to bear sway* and of 
Whom little or nothing was known, while all intercourse was 
Bossi^le with a fitigte person in firm possession of the supreme? 
jjpd mflitgty authority in the State. The past, conduct 
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and Mr Pitt, once more discovering that there was no safety 
but in war, hurried them on to break the peace, and to sacri- 
fice whatever remained of independence in Europe. 

If Mr Burke had conducted the affairs of England in those 
days, at least there would have been an intelligible course pur- 
sued in negociation and in war ; he would only have treated with 
the ancient government of France. He would have opposed the 
new system as such, backed by the Royalist party, or rather 
aiding them in attacking the revolutionary order ot things, and 
not seizing the opportunity^)!' taking a tew ships and sugar isl- 
ands. He would alike have refused to negociate with the Com- 
mittee of Public Safely, the Directory, and the Consuls ; and, 
far from deeming the extension of the enemy’s power a reason 
for seeking peace at his hands, would have shown greater aver- 
sion to his advances when covered with laurels, than when only 
polluted with crimes. If Mr Fox. had swayed the councils of 
the country, he might perhaps have taken the same course as 
Mr Burke; but it is far more likely that he would have ab- 
stained from all interference with the internal affairs of France 
— shown a friendly disposition towards the people — and cau- 
tiously, but inoffensively kept aloof from their rulers, neither 
courting their friendship nor provoking tlieir enmity, though 
ready at all times to check the least encroachment upon our 
rights, and to resent any invasion of the territory of our allies. 
Mr Pitt, however, followed neither of these courses ; but re- 
sorted to half measures, as if he had never looked the subject 
f ull in the face, and were undecided how to view it* He could 
neither remain quietly at peace, nor vigorously and strenuously 
urge the war; he seemed bv turns to partake of all the opinions 
held by conflicting politicians, to take a little out of each system, 
and to pursue one* line until lie received a check which threw 
him upon the opposite course. 

His adherents indeed contend, that, after all, his policy 
was successful; and would fain ascribe to it the unexpected 
turn of Continental affairs after the Moscow campaign. If 
asked, however, what they mean by his policy, the only an- 
Mver is, that he kept up the spirit of resistance to France which 
in the end led to her discomfiture, and opposed the Revolu- 
tionary government which has now been overthrown. But the 
facts unfortunately preclude all istich assumptions in Mr Pitt’s 
favour ; and entirely disconnect him with the changes which 
have recency taken place. He thrice treated with the remains 
of the Jacobins, and once with Bonaparte 5 whose insane am- 
bition ifwas that hurried on the rufiidf his dynasty, and created 
the bfcfthter*re vohi tion . The inferior race of politicians who 
succeeded to Mr Pitt, really carried oh the war iipon faFsotradcr 
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principle?, and, fur the first lime, made the attack in the right 
place, and with the requisite force; they were led on by degrees 
to do so; and oven they, superior as their policy was to his y 
through the accidents of the times, would in vain have expend- 
ed tlie blood and trca>uic of the country, had not those unlook- 
ed for events come to their a'd, to which every man of common 
discernment lrac' the issue of the w ar. But for those chances, 
their ex tjii valance would have beeo as entirely fruitless (to com- 
pare great things with small) as the coat of the Caledonian Canal 
■was befo:e the lucky invention of th$ steam boat. 

L^t it not be imagined that they who hold this opinion of Mr 
PitlV, policy, foreign and financial, during the Wars of the Re- 
volution- necessarily deny his talents as a statesman in ordina- 
ry times. The difficulties of his situation were of a nature whol- 
ly unparalleled in history ; person of groat steadiness might 
well have fullered in his course through such a sea of troubles; 
and the resources of a very fertile mind might have easily been 
exhausted by the stt ange and novel exigencies of the crisis. Nor 
have we a right severely to blame him who met this demand, 
rather by extraordinary devices than happy ones. A minister 
may wolf be deemed able, whom we must allow to have been nn- 
qunl to such novel emei gencies ; and much of greatness may be 
attached to the name of Mr l } iLt, while we are compelled whol- 
ly L> reject the extravagant praises which his followers have la- 
vished upon him. In the policy which he pursued during the 
more ordinary times which preceded the Revolution, far less ap- 
pears to censure; and, with the exception of the Russian arma- 
ment and negotiation, his conduct in relation to foreign pow- 
ers was firm, consistent, and prosperous. The able and suc- 
cessful measures adopted in the affairs of Holland gained the 
unqualified approbation of all panics, and the French Commer- 
cial Treaty was never impeached with any effect. 

Hitherto, we have almost wholly confined our attention to 
the talents and wisdom of this distinguished person; his claim 
to the higher praise of political Integrity will be the subject of 
far more disputation. All men will readily admit, that there 
was nothing petty or sordid in his character, at least in the 
worst sense- of the terms ; but it can hardly be denied, that the 
flights of a generous ambition, are considerably lowered when it 
£toop^i$> take or to keep mere office with crippled power, by the 
surrender of opinions upon important points. We pass over 
Mr Pitt’s change of sentiments upon Parliamentary Reform, 
and shall admit it to have been sincere when the Revolution- 
ary alarm had bfgun to spread. But how nianyyears did 
he continue in power before 1791, without eating himself 
in favour of a measure which he still deemed essential to the 
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public safety, half so vigorously as lie constantly did for the 
most paltry Government measure* ? A speech or two, in- 
deed, he delivered during that period* reasserting the* doc- 
trines which he had maintained while in opposition ; hut he 
appears in no one instance to have exerted the influence of 
Government for the purpose of giving effect to his opinions-,. 
In short, he may have been sincere, — but lie was not realous ; 
fend to hold opinions such as his on so great st question, with 
indifference, seem* hardly consistent with our ideas of per- 
fect purity, morb especially when it is borne in mind that 
the Courtiers were against him, and a loss of place might have 
been the effect of indiscreet ardour. The Same remark applies 
to the Abolition o # ‘the Slave Trade, which it clearly appears he 
might have carried many years before his death, with perfect 
ease, had lie chosen to make it a Cabinet Question. To no 
speaker is that important Subject more indebted ; to no minister 
so little: And then, with Ins feelings on (lie detested traffic, so 
loudly expressed during ten years, to double its amount; at onco 
for the sake of capturing some pestilent territory, wi.uv word 
from the Executive could have excluded it without any wit' 1 po- 
sition of Parliament, truly strike* the calm observer of *’knp» 
times with astonishment and dismay. In one respect, indeed, 
he was 'x far kinder friend to the Abolition than to Reform ; for 
he never joined in persecuting the disciples of the former doc- 
trine ; whereas ho had no sooner received a new light upon the 
latter, thau he was found leagued with the men who proscribed 
Reformers, and endeavoured to treat them as rebels. 

His resignation in 1S01, upon the ground that the Catholic 
Question could not be carried, reflec ts great honour upon his me* 
mory; but this is materially tarnished by his consenting, three 
years after, to resume his place without any stipulation In its 
favour : although few men can now cloubt that, had he remain- 
ed firm with Lord Grenville and Mr Fox, the intolerant faction 
which had possession of the Court must needs have yielded; and 
fewer can deny, that the paramount importance of such a ques- 
tion demanded from Mr Pitt’s consistency, as well as his patri- 
otism, the sacrifice of all party and personal views. The course 
vdiifch he preferred proved, in the result, as unfortunate for his 
own 'interest as for that of his country. He formed an ad- 
ntiniktraWon »o weak in all its parts, that he transacted the 
jvhote'Rusiness of Government himself; and to give it nume- 
rical strength in Parliament, he was forced to unite with the 
fragments of those whom he had displaced, in a manner suffi- 
indicative of his contempt. His ill-fated schemes of a 
fourth Coalition, far exceeding alV the rest in crudeness and in 
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costliness, produced results proportionally more ruinous to 
England and to Europe; and he died at a time when, having 
failed in all his plans, and deserved his failures in most of them, 
his partial admirers could, with confidence, point to the Irish 
Union alone of all his various projects, as equally entitled to the 
applause of his own age and the gratitude of posterity. 

It is a very common thing, in discussing the merits of states- 
men, to make a distinction between their public and private 
character; but, in an enlarged sense, no real difference of this 
kind can be admitted. He who can do an unworthy act for 
the sake of power, would do the same for pelf, — if he hap- 
pened to feel the want of it, or to place as high value upon it ; 
and that he reserves the practice of base arts for the gratifica- 
tion of his ambition alone, proves Ins estimate of the object 
to vary rather than his scrupulousness about the means. Sub- 
ject to this remark, we must allow Mr Pitt’s private cha- 
racter to have been unimpeachable, in the ordinary sense of 
the term. The correctness of his demeanour, no doubt, pro- 
ceeded in a good degree from physical temperament. Convivi- 
al pleasures were the only ones he indulged in ; and this is 
certainly the foundation of his reputation lor strict moral con- 
duct. It is true that he fulfilled all the private relations of 
life in a maimer the most exemplary, and that no man was ever 
more beloved in the circle of his friends. But this may, with 
perfectly equal truth, be affirmed of his illustrious antagonist, 
whom, nevertheless, it has always been the practice to contrast 
with him in respect of strict morality ; while the only difference 
appears pretty clearly to have arisen from natural coldness, aid- 
ed by the earlv and confirmed habits of an official life. 

Such was the man whose life has now been written by a per- 
son enjoying, in a singular degree, access to full information, 
anti who, we will venture to assert, has disappointed the expec- 
tations of the public by the performance of the task as signally 
as his opportunities were calculated to raise them. The Bishop 
of Lincoln was Mr Pitt’s tutor for years; he was afterwards his 
private secretary; he lived at all times in habits of unreserved 
intercourse with him ; he obtained access to all his papers after 
his decease; lie is on terms of intimacy with his family and 
friends^ he was himself a near observer of public events, as 
well as* acquainted with a large portion of secret hLstpry — and 
he has produced a work, in two large quarto volumes, since 
moulded into three octavos, containing of matter which .4 at all 
novel — matter which every reader of Newspapers, asm} Annual 
ffeters does not know by heart — about sufficient to mil a 
dozen pages! The book, in fact, has been composed, not by 
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means of his Lordship's memory, but of his scissavs ; and these 
he has applied (with complete success, no doubt) to cutting out 
passages, not from notes or other MS., but from the best known 
editions of the Parliamentary Debates. Respect for his station 
prevents us from using the word which, we believe, every reader 
. has frequently applied to this work; but we think no one can 
greatly blame us if we suggest, that, of late years, the literary 
manufacture of this country has presented us with few more ge- 
nuine specimens of Book-making. 

That we speak most literally, when w r e name the tools by 
which the Right Reverend workman chiefly carries on his hand- 
icraft, may be seen by any one who will take the trouble to turn 
over his pages. The speeches are given for the most part ill 
the very words of the Debates, and they form a very large por- 
tion of the book. A few passages here and there might have 
been excused ; although it seems strange that none of Mr Pitt's 
friends could furnish any more accurate account of his finer 
passages, than are to be collected from Woodfall and Dcbrefct. 
But even the production of original notes of his speeches could 
not have justified the extent to which it has been found con- 
venient to swell these * Memoirs of Mr Pitt 1 with reports. 
We have reckoned in one chapter fifty, and in another fifty- 
seven pages, thus filled ; beside many more in the same chap- 
ters, with abstracts from other debates. It is true, that some se- 
lection is used in this department ; not indeed in having recourse 
to the best reports, but in giving only Mr Pitt’s speeches and 
those of his defenders, and almost always omitting those on the 
other side; although the only pretext for inserting the speeches 
at all is, that they afford a fuller account of the debates than 
any abstract could do. A single specimen of this impartiality 
will show, that the love of book-making is not so deeply im- 
planted in any one, but that it may yield to other propensities. 
There may be various opinions as to which was the finest speech 
ever made by Mr Fox; but his three finest are universally ah- 
lovred to be those on the Westminster Scrutiny, the Russian 
Armament, and the War of 1S03. Each of those occasions, 
too, was one of the highest importance in Mr Pitt's history ; and 
somewhat of candour might have been expected in the compila- 
tions relating to them. In what measure this may be hereafter 
meted out, when the Right Reverend Reporter conies to the 
year 1803, we cannot tell ; but he has signalized himself in 
these volumes upon the two former debates. Of Mr Fox's 
speech on the Scrutiny, June 1784, we have this full and satis- 
factory sketch, traced by the impartial and acute memory of the 
Bishop. « At length Mr Fox rose, and made a most intempe- 
rate and violent speech. ' (I. 543.) Of Mr Pitt’s answer, we 
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Iiave transplanted, by his Lordship's sharp and faithful scissars, 
just seventeen pages, wanting eight lines. Of Mr Fox's speech 
on the same subject in 17**0, he gives two or three pages, but 
almost entirely filled with complimentary expressions to Mr 
Pili ; at least expressions so stiong, that the attack which they 
weie used to introduce, becomes ineffectual when only given in 
general terms through a few sentences. But the whole of Mr 
l)unda?>\s answer is carefully inserted ; and, from the usual le- 
velling effect of bad reports, the reader might suppose that the 
three speakers all belonged to the same class. (II. 14.) Of the 
speech which Mi Fox delivered upon the Russian question, wo 
are only told 6 that he exerted all the force of his great talents 
f to persuade the House to accede to the proposed censure . 9 
But a distinct, though summary account of Mr Pitt’s defence, 
is given from his own speech in answer. (III. 306.) 

Indeed, the partiality with which these Memoirs are compil- 
ed cannot be denied, wo should think, even by their author; 
lie hardly professes to give any narrative deserving the name of 
history ; he merely is the eulogist and defender of Mr Pitt — and 
the enemy of all his adversaries. Whether lie proves an able 
or successful ally, is a different question ; but his good-will 
breaks forth in ever} page. As often as lie relates any occur- 
rence whatever (we say it without exception) in Mr Pitt’s iifr, 
he pauses to make a reflection, generally in the same language, 
upon his great talents integrity, youth, alid so forth. We shall 
give a few samples of these tail puces , — which the reader will 
perceive not to be exactly of the schools of Tacitus, or Hume, 
or Robertson, 

After extracting ten pages of his celebrated speech on the 
peace 1783, (perhaps the ino*t eloquent he ever delivered), our 
author says — i This animated and eloquent speech drew forth 
4 the warmest applause from every pajt of the House; and 
4 was universally acknowledged to display a perfect acquaint- 
4 ancc with the situation of this country, and of those powers 
4 with which we had been at war. as well as a manly and truly 
4 patriotic spirit.' (L ]30.) 

Upon his refusal to be piiu.j minister, when the Coalition 
drove put Lord Shelburne, the good Bishop thus comments, — 
mistaking for a proof that his hero w as devoid of ambition, and 
only leaked to his country's good, an act which every man of 
comnufri sagacity must impute to his prudence ; foy no one sure- 
ly can fancy that Mr Pitt, who, with so much difficulty kept his 
ground after Mr Fox's East India Jiill had trebled the unpopu- 
larity of the Coalition, could have held it a week against them 
in the plenitude of their power and success 

* Mr Pitt’s inflexible determination to decline these repeated of- 
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fere, made with so much earnestness and confidence — a determina- 
tion which, it was obvious, could proceed only from a sense? of pub- 
lic duty — was very generally admitted to be a iare instance of mo- 
deration and disinterestedness. Having before displaced the most 
brilliant talents and powerful eloquence, lie now gave full proof of 
a firm and strong mind, under the guidance of a sound umh refund- 
ing and sober discretion ; and the admiration of these qualities, both 
splendid and substantial, was greatly heightened by the considera- 
tion, that the person, in whom they were so eminently united, had 
not yet completed his 2 !<th year. Surely this single act is suiiiciont 
to refute the charge of inordinate ambition, winch has been some- 
times urged against Mr Pitt. What could be more captivating to a 
young and aspiring mind, than the offer of being prime minister of 
his country? What could be more difficult to resist, than the senti- 
ments and wishes of his friends, and the pressing importunity of his 
sovereign? What more alluring to most men, than the means of 
disappointing the hopes of political rivals? Whoever had an op- 
portunity of judging of what passed in Mr Pitt’s breast upon this, and 
indeed upon every occasion where the public interest was concerned, 
could not but be convinced, that no per- on v. as less under the influ- 
ence of an improper love of power. The good of hit, coui.tr> was 
ever the ruling principle of his mind. ’ pp. 151-2. 

The reader, after this, may be curious to know hov; his Lord- 
ship treats Mr Pitt’s declaration, almost immediately after he 
came into public life, that he never would accept of any sub- 
ordinate office. He first assumes, that this meant an office not 
entitling him to a seat in the Cabinet, ’ (I. 6*6.) ; and then adds, 

* that the determination did not proceed from any overweening 
4 self-opinion, or reprehensible ambition, but from an unwilling- 

* ness to be considered as pledged to measures, in framing which 
4 he had no concern. ’ Now, if this was Mr Pitt’s feeling in 
1782, one marvels how he could go on comfortably with his 
late Majesty so many ^ears, after he had, as elector of Hano- 
ver in 1786, made" a treaty with Prussia and other powers, 
which excited the most hostile feelings towards England both 
in Austria and Russia, without ever mentioning the subject to 
his English minister, (vol ii. p. J OS.) ; and possibly an equal 
degree of wonder may be experienced by those who recollect 
his resuming office in 1804, and yielding "his firmest opinions to 
the scruples of the King, upon the most important interests of 
the Empire. 

The two passages which follow occur within two pages of 
one another. 

« The readiness and perspicuity, with which Mr Pitt went through 
this moss of financial detail and dry calculation ; his extensive and 
minute information upon every point Which he discussed ; the manly 
spirit with which he met the difficulties of ilie country ; the exer- 
tions he made to raise public credit and improve the revenue at the 
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hazard of losing the favour of the people ; the judgment with which 
lie selected taxes, to a greater amount than had ever been proposed 
on any one day before; his determination to negociate the loan 
in a manner most advantageous to the public ; and his disinterested- 
ness in foregoing all patronage in the distribution both of the loan 
and of the lottery, procured for him the commendation of his most 
determined political opponents. — They gave rise, however, to seve* 
ral debates ; and the candour with which Mr Pitt listened to every 
observation, the quickness with which he availed himself of every 
useful suggestion, the dexterity with which he obviated every real 
objection, by modifications and provisions suited to each particular 
case, and at the same time bis acuteness in exposing captious cavils, 
and his firmness in resisting all unfounded opposition, gained him 
universal admiration and applause.’ (I. 505-7.) 

And, as if the text were not large enough to hold all tlicse 
panegyricks, they sometimes overflow into the notes, — one* of 
which is in these words — * In no instance did Mr Pitt, either in 
‘ his own conduct, or in judging of that of others, lose sight of 

* the strict rules of justice or morality. ’ (ir. 213.) 

From what has been said the reader may possibly conceive, 
that only the leaders of opposition are attacked by Bishop Tom- 
line; and, for the most part, this prudent course is pursued; 
but the Regency question transports his Lordship somewhat be- 
yond the bounds of his accustomed discretion. He thus closes 
Lis details of that discussion. * Had not these successive de- 
c lays been interposed by Mr Fox and his friends, the regeucy 
c must have taken place; and what might have been the conse- 

* quence of that event, either with respect to the recovery of the 

* King^ or to the interests of the Public, must be left to conjec- 
c jture. * Now the meaning of this is obvious. The Bishop 
plainly insinuates that, had the Regency taken place, the King 
would probably not have been suffered to recover; mid this is a 
charge not confined to the Whigs, who would have been the 
Regent’s ministers, but necessarily implicating the illustrious 
Regent himself. It meets us here, indeed, not for the first time. 
The peculiar virulence which marks official party spirit, and the 
keener edge which it receives from the approaching loss of place, 
conjured up this foul calumny at the period in question; though 
we believe its circulation was restricted to the less respectable 
among the journals and pamphlets of the day. But when we 
find a fisher of the Church, one who should be an example of 
the charity he is bound to preach, reviving the slander, and 
giving it the duration which his employment in Mr Pitt’s family, 
may probably bestow upon a worl^ naturally but shortlived, con- 
tradiction becomes necessary ; and we shall not be suspected of 
fettering the reigning Monarch, when we add, that of the many 
pharges which have been brought against the Prince of Wale:*, 
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want of affection to his Royal Father never was one that could 
be urged cither with sincerity or plausibility. 

The avidity with which the Right Reverend author seizes any 
words of panegyrick that have been applied to Mr Pitt, has been 
already exemplified ; he culls them out of the debates, which he 
abridges or transcribes, as iflthcy were the only important portions. 
Can he really think thal such passages contribute to Mr Pitt’s 
fame? Does he suppose it wants these testimonies? Do scraps 
of this description form parts of the life which he has under- 
taken to write ? l)o they furnish information from which the 
history of it may be compiled ? So eager is he after such tes- 
timonials, that lie must hunt them out in foreign languages as 
well as our own. The following is a letter from M. Necher, 
upon the occasion of a request made by the French government 
for assistance in provisions during scarcity felt at Paris in 17.90. 

4 JVprouve en vous ecrivant, monsieur, deux sentiments bien diiV 
ferents, Tun de tristesse lorsquc je reflechis au sujet de cettc lettre, 
l’autre excite par une plus douce emotion en peasant, quo je map* 
proche, pour la premiere fois de ma vie, d’un ministre, dont les rares 
vertus, dont les sublimes talens, dont la superbe renommee fixent de- 
puis long-tenns mon admiration et cello de toute l’Europe ; rccevez, 
monsieur, un hommage, qui aura peutetre un leger prix a vos yeux, 
si vous pensez, qu’il vous est rendu par une personae, a qui Fcxpc- 
rience a fait connoitre la difficulte des affaires publiques, la multitude 
infinie de combinaisons qu’ellcs presentent, et quelquclbi* Pinconstance 
des jugements des homines. 

4 Je viens a Paffaire quo je rccommandc a la protection du plus 
noble ami de Phumanite : ' See. III. 83. 

It may not be quite so easy to tell in what language the fol- 
lowing testimonial is written. It is from the Address of the 
Vice-Chancellor and Senate of the University of Cambridge, 
upon electing him their High Steward. 

4 Munus hoc haud multum, confitemur, tibi allaturum dignitatis ; 
atque inconsulti forsan videamur, qui tale nomen nostra: ten Li r ah' 
praificiaraus. — At qircumspicientibus nobis qua patiasimum manu, 
quove tutelari favore, se suaque de ca;tero firmet, ornetque academia, 
solus tu ante oculos obversaris : non cnim obliti sumus, quo viilutiK, 
quo eruditionis fundamine, in tantum tua crcverit amplitudo ; non 
cxiniiam illam, a pueritia usque, male intelleximus indolem ; neque 
nescivit academia mater, quantum jam olim habuerit, in quo de tarn 
illustri superbiret nato. 

4 Felices vero nos quorum negotiolis vaccs, summis ipse occupa- 
tionibus districtus ; quorum minutulis interessc rebus non dedigneris 
ipse interim libertatis publico: vindex, in aure, in animo regis augus- 
tissimi constitutus, qui reipublic© tot annis tam felieiter sis modera- 
tus, quique unus omnium is esse videaris, fcx quo vcl Britannia* ip- 
oius pendeat salus. ’ HI. HO. 
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For our own parts, wc prefer one testimony to all these — the 
high-minded acts which showed his entire disinterestedness in 
money matters, and his superiority to the little things which 
mere courtiers deem great. We allude to his bestowing the 
Clerkship of the Pells upon Colonel liarre, in order to save 
his pension of 3000/. a year to the country, and his own posi- 
tive refusal of tin- Garter. The late King appears to have been 
much struck with (hose traits in Mr Pitt’s character; for, when 
he complied with his request of a Tellership in behalf of a 
fri end’s son, his Majesty added a note, — that he should have 
been still better pleased to see some arrangement in favour of 
Mr Pitt himself. (III. 408.) Wc extract the following passage 
with pleasure, because it shows how the sinecure was obtained 

f 1 ch this distinguished statesman at last condescended to hold; 
which, far from diminishing his reputation, we will venture 
ay, has always been considered as a most just reward for his 
former high and singular demeanour. It is to be regretted that 
the Bishop should have suppressed the name of the Duke com- 
mcivoratcd in the note. 

4 By the death of Lord Guildford on the 5th of August in this 
year, the wardenship of the Cinque Ports, worth about 3000 1. a year, 
became vacant ; and the King immediately offered it to Mr Pitt, in 
the following most gracious and pressing terms : 

“ Windsor , August 0, 1792. 

“ Having this morning received the account of the death of the 
Karl of Guildford, I take the first opportunity of acquainting Mr 
Pitt, that the wardenship of the Cinque Ports is an offiee, for which 
I will not receive any recommendations ; having positively resolved 
to confer it on him, as a mark of that regard which his eminent ser- 
vices have deserved from me. I am so bent on this, that 1 shall se- 
riously be offended ar any attempt to decline. I have intim&ied these 
iri% intentions to the Earl of Chatham, Lord Grenville, and Mr 
Dqpdas. ” 

vHis Majesty, knowing that Mr Pitt was at Burton Pynsent, on a 
visit to his mother, sent the above letter to Mr Dundas, in London, 
adding, “ Mr Dundas is to forward it with a few lines from himself, 
expressing, that 1 will not admit of this favour being declined. I de- 
sire that Lord Chatham may also write, and that Mr Dundas will 
take the first opportunity of acquainting Lord Grenville with the step 
I have taken. ” 

* & ave 8een ^at Mr Pitt declined an office of the same value, 
soon aJrar he became First Lord of the Treasury, and at a moment 
when his continuance in that situation was extremely uncertain. 
Having then been only a short time in his Majesty’s service, he felt 
that he had no claim upon the public ; and the very peculiar circum- 
stances in which he stood, instead of operating as an inducement to 
ij|izc that opportunity of securing to himself a provision, determined 
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him to dispose of the clerkship of the pells, without benefit to him- 
self. or to any relative or friend. But he hail now been prime mi- 
nister nearly nine years ; and, conscious that lie had employed all his 
time and thoughts in endeavouring to promote the interests of his 
country, and knowing that, besides giving up a lucrative profession, 
he had expended the whole of his private fortune, in addition to his 
official income, he gratefully accepted this mark of his Majesty’s con- 
descending kindness and approbation ; and the propriety of the ap- 
pointment was never called in question by any party or person. * 
III. 407-4-09. 

That Mr Pitt (lid not display the same magnanimity when his 
situation in the government was at stake, we have already re- 
marked. Not only was he willing to retain it, after being defeat- 
ed in various measures by majorities in Parliament, but he suf- 
fered persons intimately connected with him, and even depend- 
ant on him, to thwart his views upon questions which he deem- 
ed, or at least represented, as of the first importance. A striking 
instance occurs of the different conduct held by him, when he 
considered the opposition of a colleague as personal to himself, 
and when he only regarded it as hurtful to the interests of huma- 
nity, and injurious to the character of the country. On the 2d 
of April 1792, he delivered one of the finest speeches ever spoken 
in the world, and, wc believe, generally deemed his,masterpiece, 
against the Slave Trade. No man, not Mr Wilberforce him- 
self, ever expressed more deep and bitter feelings of execration 
than he then did, of lliat odious crime; and the person whose 
support of it he had then principally to combat, was Mr Dun- 
das — who defeated him by a majority of G8, in favour of a 
gradual abolition. On the 27th of the same month, he thus 
spoke of the criminality of delaying the necessary act of justice, 
out of tenderness to the interests of individuals. ‘ I do not 
‘ understand complimenting away the lives of so many human 
* beings. I do not understand the principle on which a few in- 
6 dividuals are to be complimented, and their minds set at rest, 

* This assertion admits of one exception. A noble Duke, who 
then held a high situation in his Majesty's household, applied to Mr 
Pitt for this office, which was always considered to be in the gift of 
the minister ; and he took every opportunity of expressing and show- 
ing his resentment, that Mr JE*itt would not decline it in his favour. 
Three years afterwards, he refused to give his vote for a professor- 
ship at Cambridge, which vote he had in right of his official situation, 
according to Mr Pitt’s wishes, assigning his disappointment with re- 
spect to the Cinque Ports as his reason ; and yet the noble Duke 
was suffered to retain his situation in the household till , his death \i\ 
1799 ' 
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4 at the expense, and total sacrifice, of the interest, the secn- 
6 rity, the happiness, of a whole quarter of the world, which, 
4 from our foul practices, has, for a vast length of time, been 
4 a scene of misery and horror. I say , because I feel, that evay 
* hour you continue this trade, you are guilty <f an offence beyond 
4 your power to atone for ; and by your indulgence to the plant- 
4 ers, thousand* of human beings are to be miserable for ever/ 
— 4 I feel its infamy so heavily, 1 am so clearly convinced of its 
4 impolicy, that I am ashamed I have not been able to prevail 
4 upon the House to abandon it altogether at an instant — to 
4 pronounce with one voice, immediate and total abolition. 
4 There is no excuse for us, seeing this infernal traffic as we do. 
4 It is the very death of justice, to utter a syllable in support 
4 of it. Sir, I know I state this subject with warmth. I feel 
4 it is impossible for me not to do so ; or if it were, I should de- 
4 test myself for the exercise of moderation . ’ — (III. 392-394*.) 
He was again defeated however by a majority of forty ; and, at 
length, a resolution to abolish in 1796, was carried by a majority 
of 19, which so disappointed Mr Dundas, who desired to have the 
evil hour delayed to the year 1800, that he refused to go on with 
his gradual plan. Now, on so vast a question as that here de- 
scribed by Mr Pitt as involving the interest of one quarter of the 
globe, and the character of his own country — a question which 
had drawn from him expressions of feelings so much stronger 
than were ever displayed by him on any other occasion, it is a la- 
mentable truth that he permitted his principal colleague to be his 
most powerful adversary, and every petty functionary under Go- 
vernment to work as he chose against him. But only a fortnight 
after, Lord Thurlow, then Chancellor, having thought proper 
to oppose, iu the House of Lords, his bill for creating the 1 per 
cent, sinking fund on new loans, he instantly told the King that 
either Lord Thurlow or himself must go out; and his Lordship 
was immediately dismissed. Can there be a more striking 
prodfibf the paramount importance which he attached to the 
stability of his administration ? Is it concciveable, that a man 
should feci all w t c have seen him expressing on the 27th of A- 
pril upon the Slave Trade, and suffer himself to be so opposed 
an4 so beaten by an associate, when, on the 14th of May, we 
find him resenting, by an instant act of extreme justice, an op- 
position to himself personally ? No one can doubt his sincerity 
in the latter case; and we sec how zealously he acts, while he 
says very little. In the former, there is a profusion of verba ar- 
de?it4a ~- But the action is not suited to the word. 

We have said that these volumes contain a few, and but a 
feW things not to be found in the records periodically published 
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of Parliamentary and General History. The Bishop announces 
that lie reserves Mr Pitt’s private life for the remaining volumes, 
after lie has brought down his public life to its. close, the work 
before us ending with the declaration of war in 17*13. We can 
hardly imagine a more clumsy arrangement. First, he. gives un 
account of the private life till Mr Pitt enters the House of Com- 
mons ; a scanty and meagre account undoubtedly, ami filling 
only a few pages, but still, it should seem, all the private me- 
moirs that we are to have for the first twenty-one years ; then, 
he proceeds through the public life for ten years, and pauses — 
for no other purpose which any one can divine, except that of 
publication; next, he is to finish the public life, by carrying it 
down to 1S06 ; and lastly, he is to turn back, and give memoirs 
of the private life from 1782 to its close. If, indeed, the de- 
bates from 1792 downwards are to be ransacked as unsparingly 
as those of the preceding years, we shall probably have a second 
rest at the end of the French war, and a voluminous publication 
as uninteresting as the work now before us. Nor can any good 
reason be assigned, why we should not have to wade through and 
to purchase a much larger mass of extracts and abstracts, be- 
fore we come to the private memoirs, now faintly promised, and 
held out as a lure to decoy the buyer, if not the reader. 

Of the new matter in the volumes before us, die fragments of 
a few private letters from the late King, arc chiefly deserving of 
attention. It should seem that the Bishop, in some manner not 
very clearly explained, became possessed of these among Mr 
Pitt’s other papers ; and he conceived that he had a right to 
publish them, merely because, in his will, these words occur — * I 
‘ wish my brother, with the Bishop of Lincoln, to look over my 
papers, and settle my affairs. ’ Few readers of this direction 
will see in it a full power to print private and confidential cor- 
respondence ; fewer still can imagine that Mr Pitt intended die 
communications of his Sovereign upon the most delicate subjects 
thus to see the light. The bitter language used by his Majesty, 
in speaking of what he is pleased to term a faction, but in rea- 
lity a body composed of the flower of our Aristocracy, nay, the 
Bishop chooses to say, the whole Aristocracy (I. 343,)* and an 
actual majority of the House of Commons, might be overlooked 
in consideration of the temporary irritation that provoked it. 
But what excuse can there be for nim who, at; the distance of so 
many years, to serve a party purpose, or.give hits work a value 
iu the iparket, promulgates what the King ought certainly never 
to have written, and Mr Pitt ought as certainly to have destroy- 
ed? Can it be doubted that the direction in his will was given 
for the very purpose of securing the destruction of such docu* 

3 
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ments, preserved through habitual carelessness ? But the Bishop 
reads it as a conveyance to him of whatever might be turned to 
most account for himself or his party. The- passages in ques- 
tion relate to the transactions of the stormy year 1784*. 

* Mr Pitt sent to his Majesty, at Windsor, an account of what had 
passed this day in the House of Commons, and received the following 
answer : 44 Mr Pitt’s letter is, undoubtedly, the most satisfactory I 
have received for many months. An avowal on the outset, that the 
proposition held forth is not intended to go farther lengths than a kind 
of manifesto : and then carrying it by a majority of only one, and 
the day concluded with an avowal that all negotiation is at an end, 
gives me every reason to hope, that, by a firm and proper conduct, 
this faction will, by degrees, be deserted by many, and at length be 
forgot. I shall ever with pleasure consider, that by the prudence, as 
well as rectitude, of one person, in the House of Commons, this great 
change has been effected ; and that he will ever be able to reflect 
with satisfaction, that in having supported me, he has saved the Con- 
stitution, the most perfect of human formation. ” f I. 43*1*. 

4 In a letter, dated February the 18th, his Majesty said to Mr 
Pitt, 44 Mr Pitt may depend upon my being heartily ready to adopt 
vigorous measures, as I think the struggle is really no less than my 
being called upon to stand forth in defence of the Constitution against 
a most desperate and unprincipled faction. ” I. 455, 456, Note . 

4 Upon one occasion, his Majesty wrote to Mr Pitt, 44 I cannot 
conclude without expressing my fullest approbation of the conduct of 
Mr Pitt on Monday ; in particular, his employing a razor against 
his antagonists, and never condescending to run into that rudeness, 
which, though common in that House, certainly never becomes a 
gentleman. If he proceeds in this mode of oratory, he will bring 
debates into a shape more creditable, and correct that, as well as I 
trust many other evils, which time and temper can only effect. ” * 
I. 457, 458. Note. 

So much was the King moved with the prospect of being de- 
feated in those struggles, that it is generally believed he intend- 
ed to retire for ever from England, and seek refuge from the 
evils of a Parliament in the security of his Hanoverian Constitu- 
tion, This is now proved to be true. 

4 The King, in writing to Mr Pitt on the day this address was ex- 
pected to be moved in the House of Lords, expressed himself in this 
manner, «after lamenting the length to which the House of Commons 
had. gone. — 44 I trust the House of Lords will this day feel, that the 
hour i^ome, for which the wisdom of our ancestors established that 
respectable corps in the State, to prevent either the Crown or the 
Commons from encroaching on the rights of each otfteV. ’^Indeed, 
should noMhe Lords stand boldly forth, this Constitution must soon 
be changed; for?, if the two only remaining privileges <■ of the Crown 
are infringed, that of negativing bilk which have passed both Houses 
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of Parliament, and that of naming the Ministers to be employed, I 
cannot but feel, as far as regards my person, that I can be no longer 
of utility to this country, nor can with honour continue in this island. ” 
From this extract, coupled with the conclusion of hi*> former letter, 
as well as from other authorities, it is evident that the King had, at 
tliis time, serious intentions of retiring to Hanover, in case Mr Fox 
and his party should prevail. ' 1. 340, 31-1 . 

Though suffering so much from a factious House of Commons, 
under the influence of a few great families (for as such he repre- 
sented it), the King wits no friend to any plan for its reforma- 
tion. The following letter contains his sentiments on that sub- 
ject, which we presume had then due weight in the quarter to 
which they were addressed, for it is dated March ‘20, 178 5; anti 
though it did not prevent Mr Pitt from bringing forward hi* 
motion, the fact is unquestionable, that, from that time forward, 
he never made any attempt in favour of Reform, but, on the con- 
trary, opposed every motion upon the subject from whatever 
quarter it proceeded. 

“ I have received Mr Pitt’s paper, containing the heads of his plan 
for n Parliamentary Reform, which I look on as a mark of attention. 
I should have delayed acknowledging the receipt of it till I saw him 
on Monday, had not his letter expressed, that there is but one issue 
of the business he could look upon as fatal, that is, the possibility of 
the measure being rejected by the weight of those who are supposed 
to be connected with Government. Mr Pitt must recollect, that 
though I have ever thought it unfortunate that he had early engaged 
himself in this measure, yet that I have ever said, that as he was 
clear of the propriety of the measure, lie ought lo lay his thought* 
before the House ; that out of personal regard to him, I would avoid 
giving any opinion to any one, on the opening of the door to Parlia- 
mentary reform, except to him ; therefore, I am certain Mr Pitt 
cannot suspect my having influenced any one on the occasion. If 
others choose, for base ends, to impute such a conduct to me, 1 must 
bear it as former false suggestions. Indeed, on a question of such 
magnitude, I should think very ill of any man who took a part ou 
either side without the nmturost consideration, and who would suffer 
his civility to any one to make him vote contrary to his own opinion. 
The conduct of some of Mr Pitt’s most intimate friends on the West- 
minster Scrutiny, shows, there are questions men will not, by friend- 
ship, be biassed to adopt.” (II. 40, 41.) 

The various success which attended Mr Pitt’s efforts for Jle- 
form, deserves a moment’s notice. We may thus perceive how 
little he gave to it of the weight which his official situation en- 
abled him to command. He first brought forward the question 
in 1782, when he was in opposition, or at least not in office, but 
with the countenance of Mr Fox and other members of the ad- 
ministration. Pie was defeated only by a majority of 20, the 
1 
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number being 161 to 141 ; and this is by far the best division 
which ever took place for the question. In 1784? he was Prime 
Minister, and had just acquired an influence almost uncontrol- . 
led by the dissolution, and with the powerful aid of the Dissent- 
ers and Reformers all over the country. He wished Alderman 
Sawbridge’s motion to be postponed, and pledged himself to 

g ive it next Session every assistance in his power ; nevertheless, 
e supported it when the Alderman persisted in bringing it on, 
but was defeated by 191 to 125. Next Session, in redemption 
of his pledge, he moved the question himself, and was defeated 
by 248 to 174. The experience which Mr Pitt had in those 
days of the House of Commons, was certainly* sufficient to ex- 
cite all his zeal for reform. To give a single instance. On the 
27th November 1781, he had been left in a minority of 129 
against 218, who voted an address to the Crown for a vigorous 
prosecution of the American war ; the next day, he was in a 
minority of 54 against 131 upon the Report. The capture of 
Lord Cornwallis’s army at York Town was soon after made 
known; yet, on the 14th December, Mr Pitt was in a minority 
of 84 against 166 (upon the Army Estimates), in favour of the 
same American war ; and then, in this very House of Com- 
mons, immediately after the Christmas recess, March 4th 1782, 
a resolution was carried without a division, pronouncing any 
man to be an enemy of his King and his Country, who should 
advise the Sovereign to prosecute that war which, a few weeks 
before, so large a majority of the House had zealously entreat- 
ed the Sovereign to prosecute. 

Of Mr Pitt's early life, these volumes afford but a few meagre 
anecdotes. The Bishop bears ample testimony to his nice and 
extensive knowledge of the Classics. His facility in reading 
Greek appears to have been very extraordinary. We believe 
that, in these anecdotes, far too little credit is allowed to Mr 
Wilson, his first preceptor, the Bishop himself being the next 
in successron. 

i Although Mr Pitt was little more than fourteen years df age 
when he went to reside at the University, and had laboured under the 
disadvantage of frequent ill health, the knowledge which he then 
jtossessed was very considerable ; and, in particular, his proficiency 
In the learned languages was probably greater than ever was acquired 
by any other person in such early youth. In Latin authors he sel- 
dom itflff with difficulty ; and it was no uncommon thing for him to 
read into English six or seven pages of Thucydides, which he had 
not previously seen, without more than two or three mistakes, and 
sometimes without even one. He had such an exactness in discrimi- 
nating the sense of words, and so peculiar a penetration in seizing at 
jjpie the meaning of a writer, that, as was justly observed by Mr, 
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Wilson, he never seemed to learn, but only to recollect* Whenever 
he did err in rendering a sentence, it was owing to the want of a 
correct knowledge of grammar, without which no language can be 
perfectly understood. This defect, too common in a private educa- 
tion, it was my immediate endeavour to supply ; and he was not only 
soon marker of all the ordinary rules of grammar, but taking great 
nleasure in the philological disquisitions of critics and commcntatols, 
he became deeply versed in the niceties of construction and pecu- 
liarities of idiom, both in the Latin and Greek languages. He had 
also read the first six books of Euclid’s Elements, Plane Trigonome- 
try, the elementary parts of Algebra, and the two quarto volumes of 
Rutherford’s Natural Philosophy, a work in some degree of repute 
while Mr Wilson was a student at Cambridge, but afterwards laid 
aside. 

* Nor was it in learning only that Mr Pitt was so much superior to 
persons of his age. Though a boy in years and appearance, his man- 
ners were formed, and his behaviour manly. He mixed in conversa- 
tion with unaffected vivacity ; and delivered his sentiments with per- 
fect ease, equally free from shyness and flippancy, and always .with 
strict attention to propriety and decorum. Lord Chatham, who could 
not but be aware of the powers of his son’s mind and understanding, 
had encouraged him to talk without reserve upon every subject, 
which frequently afforded opportunity for conveying useful informa- 
tion, and just notions of persons and things. When his Lordship's 
health would permit, he never suffered a day to pass without giving 
Instruction of some sort to his children ; and seldom without reading 
a chapter of the Bible with them. He must indeed be considered as 
having contributed largely to that fund of knowledge, and to those 
other advantages, with which Mr Pitt entered upon his academical 
life* I. 3-5. 

We own the following anecdote seems to us a little over- 
strained. 

* 1 had frequent opportunities of observing Mr Pitt’s accurate 

knowledge of the Bible ; and I may, 1 trust, be allowed to mention 
the following anecdote In the year 1797, I was reading with hint, 
in manuscript, my Exposition of the First of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which I afterwards published in the Elements of Christian Theology. 
There were several quotations frpm Scripture, all of which he re- 
membered , and made no observation upon them* At last* we came 
to a quotation, at which he stopped, and said, “ I da not recollect 
that passage in the Bible, and it does not sound like Scripture. ” 1 1 
was a quotation from die Apocrypha, which he had not read. ’ 1.5. 

The following account of his first speech is very interesting ; 
and the description of his trainings which is subjoined, can 
hardly fail to remind the classical reader of Philopemon’s man* 
Her of discipline, as related, if we recollect aright, 1 by Plutarch. 

, On the 26th of February, a circumstance of a very reinarkable 
.nature occasioned Mr Pitt to make his first speech in the House of 

VOL. xxxv. no* 70. G g 
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Commons. The subject of debate was, Mr Burke’s bill for Econo* 
mi cal Reform in the Civil List. Lord Nugent was speaking against 
the bill ; and Mr Byng, member for Middlesex, knowing Mr Pitt’s 
sentiments upon the measure, asked him to reply to his Lordship. 
Mr . Pitt gave a doubtful answer ; but in the course of Lord Nugent’s 
speech, he determined not to reply to him. Mr Byng, however, un- 
derstood that Mr Pitt intended to speak after Lord Nugent ; and the. 
moment his Lordship sat down, Mr Byng and several of his friends, to 
whom he had communicated Mr Pitt’s supposed intention, called out, 
in the manner usual in the House of Commons, Mr Pitt’s name as 
being about to speak. This probably prevented any other person 
from rising ; and Mr Pitt, finding himself thus called upon, and ob- 
serving that the House waited to hear him, thought it necessary to 
rise. Though really not intending to speak, he was from the begin- 
ning collected and unembarrassed. 

4 Before Mr Pitt had a seat in Parliament, he had been a constant 
attendant in the gallery of the House of Commons, and near the 
throne in the House of Lords, upon every important debate ; and 
whenever he heard a speech of any merit on the side opposite to his 
own opinions, he accustomed himself to consider, as it proceeded, in 
what manner it might be answered ; and when the speaker accorded 
with his own sentiments, he then observed his mode of arranging and 
enforcing his ideas, and considered whether any improvement could 
have been made, or whether any argument had been omitted. To 
this habit, and to the practice already mentioned, of reading Greek 
and Latin into English, joined to his wonderful natural endowments, 
may be attributed that talent for reply, and that command of lan- 
guage, for which he was from the iirst so highly distinguished. 

I. 29-32. 

We subjoin some curious particulars * of his professional life. 

* Since I wrote the above, 1 have been favoured with the following 
communication from a gentleman, who was many years a member of 


* Whether it be that the Bishop cites from bad reports, or that 
Mr Pitt bad wholly forgotten his professional lore in 1784, we can- 
not pretend to determine. But certainly a strange specimen is given 
of it in Vol. 1. p. 557, where, after apologizing 4 for seeming to be 
4 .pedantic, in alluding, somewhat technically, to the profession he once 

* belonged to, ' he proposes to bring the point of law directly within 
the cognizance of the House. He then, proceeds— 6 A writ is issued 

* to the gheriff (in an action of debt) called a capias ad satisfaciendum, 
< ordering him to seize the goods of A, and this is followed by ano- 

* ther> venditioni exponas, and is returnable by a certain day ; 

* the sheriff, in prosecution of his writ, seizes the goods, in order to 
4 put them up to sale. * Now there are three gross mistakes in this 
short passage the nature of the first writ — its connexion with the 
secondhand the overlooking of the bearing which the real nature of 
the second has on his argument. 
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the House of Commons, and now holds an honourable station in the 
Court of Chancery : he was very intimate with Mr Pitt on the West- 
ern circuit, and afterwards, till they were separated in 1792 by a dif- 
ference of political opinions. “ Among lively men ofhis own time of 
life, Mr Pitt was always the most lively and convivial in the many 
hours of leisure which occur to young unoccupied men on a circuit ; 
and joined all the little excursions to Southampton, Weymouth, and 
such parties of amusement as were habitually formed. He was ex- 
tremely popular. His name and reputation of high acquirements at 
the University, commanded the attention of his seniors. His wit, his 
good humour, and joyous manners, endeared him to the younger part 
of the bar. In some bribery causes from Cricklade, he was retained 
as junior counsel ; but even in that subordinate character, he had an 
opportunity of arguing a point of evidence with extraordinary ability* 
1 remember also, in an action of crim. con. at Exeter, as junior coun- 
sel, he manifested such talents in cross-examination, that it was the 
universal opinion of the bar that lie should have led the cause. Dur- 
ing his short stay in the profession, he never had occasion to address 
a jury; but upon a motion in the Court of King’s Bench, for an 
habeas corpus to bring up a man to be bailed, who was charged with 
murder, .Mr Pitt made a speech which excited the admiration of the 
bar, and drew down very complimentary approbation from Lord 
Mansfield. When he first made his brilliant display in Parliament, 
those at the bar who had seen little of him, expressed surprise ; but a 
few who had heard him once speak in a sort of mock debate at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, when a club, called the \Vestcrn Circuit 
Club, was dissolved, agreed, that he had then displayed all the vari- 
ous species of eloquence for which lie was afterwards celebrated. 
Before he distinguished himself in the House of Commons, he cer- 
tainly looked seriously to the law as a profession. The late Mr Jus- 
tice Rooke told me, that Mr Pitt dangled seven days with a junior 
brief and a single guinea fee, waiting till a cause of no sort of im- 
portance should come on in the Court of Common Picas. At Mr 
Pitt's instance, an annual dinner took place for some years at Rich- 
mond Hill, the party consisting of Lord Erskine, Lord Rcdesdale, 
Sir William Grant, Mr Bond, Mr Leycester, Mr Jekyll, and others ; 
and I well remember a dinner with Mr Pitt and several of his private 
friend's, at the Boar's Head in Eastcheap, in celebration of Shake- 
spear's Fal staff. We were all in high spirits, quoting and alluding to 
Shakespeare the whole day ; and it appeared that Mr Pitt was as 
well and familiarly read in the poet’s works as the best Shakespcarians 
present.- But to speak of his conviviality is needless. After he was 
minister, he continued to ask his old circuit intimates to dine with 
him, and his manners were unaltered. ” I. 45* 44. 

We close these extracts with a very ea?ly letter of Mr Pitt 
upon his brother’s death, and two of Lor^ Chatham to hi* son 
at Cambridge. 

Gg2 
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Nov. 1780# 

“ I can hardly bring myself to write under the severe blow which 
we have lately experienced, to the news of which, my dear Prety- 
man, you are probably not a stranger. You will, I know, be anxious 
to hear from me. +1 wish to say as little as possible on the melancho- 
ly subject, too melancholy indeed for words. I have to regret the 
loss of a brother, who had every thing that was most amiable and 
promising, every thing that I could love and admire ; and I feel the 
favourite hope of my mind extinguished by this untimely blow. Let 
me, however, assure you, that I am too much tried in affliction not to 
be able to support myself under it ; and that my poor mother and 
sister, to whom I brought the sad account yesterday, have not suf- 
fered in their health, from so severe a shock. I have prevailed on 
them to think of changing the scene, and moving towards Hayes, 
which is a great comfort to me, as the solitude and distance of this 
place must now be insupportable. 1 imagine that we 6hall begin our 
journey in a few days. Adieu. You shall hear from me soon again. 
Your’s most sincerely and affectionately, W. Pitt. ” I. 26, 27. 

“ Hayes , Sunday , July 17, 1774*. 

“ Need I tell my dear William that his letter, received this morn* 
ing, diffused general joy here ? To know that he is well and happy, 
and to be happy ourselves, is one and the same thing. I am glad that 
Chambers, Hall, and tufted Robe, continue to please ; and make no 
doubt, that all the nine , in their several departments of charming, 
will sue for your* love with all their powers of enchantment. I know 
too well the danger of a next) amour or of a reviving passion , not to 
have some fears for your discretion. Give any of these alluring la- 
dies the meeting by day-light, and in their turns ; not becoming the 
slave of any one of them ; nor be drawn into late hours by the temp- 
tation of their sweet converse. I rejoice that college is not yet eva- 
cuated of its learned garrison ; and I hope the governor of this for- 
trett of science, the master, or his admirable aides-de-camp the tu- 
toi? will not soon repair to their respective excursions. Dr Brown, 
to whom I desire to present my best compliments, is very obliging in 
accommodating you with a stable. I hope with this aid Mr Wilson’s 
computation may not be out above one -half, to bring it at all near 
the mark. I conclude, a horse’s allow ance at Cambridge is upon the 
scale of a sizar’s commons. However it prove, I am glad to think 
you and he will find more convenience for riding at every spare hour 
that offers. Stucky will carry Mr Wilson safely, and, I trust, not un- 
pleasantly. The brothers of the turf may hold the solid contents of 
his shudders and forehand somewhat cheap ; but by Dan’s leave, he 
is no ujjcredi table clerical steed. No news yet from Pitt. James is 
here the flower of schoolboys. Your loving father, Chatham. ” 

“ Hayes , Sept. 2, 1774*. 

“ I write, my dearest William, the post just going out, only to 
thank you for your most welcome letter, and for the affectionate an* 
xiety you express for my situation, left behind in the hospital, when' 
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our flying camp moved to Stowe, Gout lias for the present subsid- 
ed, and seems to intend deferring his favours till winter, if autumn 
will do its duty, and bless us with a course of steady weather ; those 
days which Madame de Sevigne so beautifully paints, dcs jours fles 
d'or et de soye. 

“ I have the pleasure to tell you, your mother and sisters return- 
ed perfectly well from Bucks, warm in praises of magnificent and 
princely Stowe, and full of due sentiments of the agreeable and kind 
reception they found there. No less than two dancings in the short 
time they passed there. One escape from a wasp's nest, which prov- 
ed only an adventure to talk of, by the incomparable skill and pre- 
sence of mind of Mr Cotton, driving our girls in his carriage with 
four very line horses, and no postillion. They fell into an ambuscade 
of wasps more fierce than Pandours , who beset these coursers of spi- 
rit not inferior to Xanthus and Podargcs, and stung them to madness; 
when, disdaining the master’s hand, lie turned them short into a hedge, 
threw some of them, as he meant to do ; and leaping down, seized 
the bridles of the leaders, which afforded time for your sisters to get 
out safe and sound, their honour, in point of courage, intact, as well 
as their bones ; for they are celebrated not a little on their compo- 
sure in this alarming situation. I rejoice that your time passes to 
your mind, in the evacuated seat of the Muses. However, know- 
ing that those heavenly ladies (unlike the London fair) delight most, 
and spread their choicest charms and treasures in sweet retired soli- 
tude, I won’t wonder that their true votary is happy to be alone with 
them. Mr Pretyman will by no means spoil company, and I wish 
you joy of his return. How many commons have you Iqst of late ? 
Whose fences have you broken ; and in what lord of the manor’s 
pond have any strays of science been found, since the famous ad- 
venture of catching the horses with such admirable address and ala- 
crity ? I beg my affectionate compliments to Mr Wilson, and hope 
you will both beware of an enclosed country for the future. Little 
James is still with us, doing penance for the high living so well de- 
scribed to you in Mrs Pam's excellent epistle. All loves follow my 
sweetest boy in more abundance than I have time or ability to ex- 
press.” I. 26 , 27 . — 19 - 22 . 

We have left ourselves no room to enter upon the contro- 
versy between the Bishop and Mr Adair, if controversy it mav 
be called} 4 Ubi tu pulsas , ego vapulo tantunu * But we shall 
have great pleasure in returning to Mr A»’s most able, spirited} 
and satisfactory exposition of his antagonist, at an early oppor- 
tunity. 
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Art. XI. 1 . Numbers I. and II. of Essays on Moneys Exchanges 9 
and Political Economy. By Henry James. London, 1820. 

2. Speech of Matthias At/wood Esq., M. P. on the Bank Cash 
Payments Bill, Aprils, 1821, 

3. A Series of Tables, exhibiting the Gain and Loss to the Fund-' 
holders, arising from the late Fluctuations in the Value of the 
Currency from i800 to 1821. By Robert Mushet Esq., 
Second "Edition. London, 1821. 

T o make any direct alteration in the terms of the contracts 
entered into between individuals, would be a degree of 
barefaced oppression, and tyrannical interference with the rights 
of property that could not be tolerated. Those, therefore, who 
have hitherto endeavoured to enrich one part of society at the ex- 
pense of another, have found it necessary tq act with greater cau- 
tion and reserve. They have not, indeed, relinquished their pur- 
pose ; but they have been obliged to substitute the cunning of the 
practised cheat, for open and avowed injustice. Instead of direct- 
ly altering the stipulations in contracts, they have ingeniously be- 
thought themselves of altering the standard , by a reference to 
which these stipulations had been adjusted 1 They have not 
said, in so many words, that 10 or 20 per cent, shall be added 
to, or deducted from, the mutual debts and obligations of soci- 
ety ; but they have really effected the same thing, by making a 
proportionable change in the value of the currency. Men, in 
their bargains, do not stipulate for signs or measures of value y 
but for real equivalents. Money is not merely the standard, by 
a comparison with which the relative value of commodities is 
ascertained at any given period ; but it is also the equivalent, by 
the delivery of a fixed amount of which, the stipulations, in al- 
most all contracts and agreements, maj r be discharged. It is 
plain, therefore, that no variation can take place in its value, 
without essentially affecting all these stipulations. Every ad- 
dition to the value of money must make a corresponding ad- 
dition to the debts of the State, and of every individual ; and 
every diminution of its value must make a corresponding di- 
minution of these debts. Suppose that, owing to an increas- 
ed diflj^ulty of. production* or to an increase in the quanti- 
ty of bullion contained in coins of the same denomination, the 
value of money is raised 20 per cent.* it is plain that 20 per 
cent, is, in consequence, added to all the various sums* inf which 
one part of voClety m indebted to the mother part. Though the 
nominal rent of the farmer, for example, is not increased by this, 
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means, his real rent is increased : he continues to pay the same 
number of pounds or livres as formerly ; but the pound or livre 
is become more valuable, and requires the sacrifice of one-ffth 
part more of com, of labour, or of any other commodity whose 
value has remained stationary, to obtain them. On the other 
hand, had the value of money fallen 20 per cent., the advantage, 
it is plain, would have been all on the side of the farmer, who 
would have been entitled to claim a discharge from his landlord, 
when he had paid him only four-fifths of the rent lie had really 
bargained for. 

But, notwithstanding it is thus obviously necessary, in order 
to prevent the pernicious subversion of private fortunes, and the 
falsifying of all precedent contracts, that the standard of money, 
when once fixed, should be religiously kept inviolate, there is 
nothing that has been more frequently changed. We do not 
here allude to those variations which affect the value of the ma- 
terial of which the standard itself is composed, and against 
which it is impossible to guard ; but to the changes which have 
been made in the quantity of that material contained in the 
same nominal sum of money. In every country in Europe, 
debtors have been thus enriched at the expense of their creditors. 
The necessities, or the extravagance of Princes, have forced 
them to borrow ; and, in order to relieve themselves from the 
incumbrances they had contracted, they have almost universally 
had recourse to the disgraceful expedient of degrading the 
coin; that is, of cheating those who had lent them money to the 
extent of the degradation, and of enabling every other debtor 
in their dominions to do the same. In England, for 234 years 
after the Norman Conquest, a pound in money was also a pound 
in weight ; or, which is the same thing, a pound weight of sil- 
ver was coined into 20 shillings. In the reign of Edward I., 
the standard was, for the first time, changed : and, having been 
once violated, it was gradually debased, until, in 1601, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, 62 shillings were coined out of a 
pound. This was a reduction of above two-thirds in the stand- 
ard ; so that all the stipulations in contracts entered into in the 
reigns immediately subsequent to the Conquest, might, in 1601* 
ana since, be legally discharged, by die payment of less than 
tme-third of the sums that had been really bargained for. ^ And 
yet the standard has been less degraded in England than in any 
other country. In France, the livre, or pound in tale, Contain- 
ed, in the reign q( Charlemagne, precisely a pound weight of 
. pure silver ;*bm, by successive degradations, it contained, at the 
commencement of die French Revolution, only $th of an ounce, 
pr one seventy-second part pf a pound of silver. Jn Scotland, 
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the pound weight of silver, which had, previously to 1296, been 
coined into one pound, or 20 shillings, was, in 1601, coined into 
thirty- six pounds, or 720 shillings. The Spanish coin, called a 
Maravedi, which, in 1220, weighed 84 grains of gold, and, of 
course, must have been worth about 14 shillings of our present 
money, is now become a small copper coin, equal only to about 1 
of an English penny ! 

The principle of degradation has not, however, been uni- 
formly acted upon. The quantity of bullion contained in coins 
of the same denomination, has sometimes, though rarely, been 
increased, and creditors enriched at the expense of their debt- 
ors. This method of swindling his subjects is said to have been 
first resorted to by Hcliojrabalus. The Roman citizens being 
bound to pay into the Imperial treasury, not a certain weight 
of gold, but a certain number of pieces of gold, or aurei % the 
Emperor, whose vices have become proverbial, in order to in- 
crease his means of dissipation, without appearing to add to the 
weight of the taxes, increased the quantity of metal contained in 
the aureus; and thus obtained, by a dishonest trick, what it 
might have been difficult for him to have obtained by a fail and 
open proceeding. * In France, the value of the coins has been 
frequently raised. During the early part of the reign of Philip 
le Bel, who ascended the throne in 1285, the value of the coin 
had been reduced to such an extent, as to occasion the most violent 
complaints on the part of the clergy and landholders, and gene- 
rally of all that portion of his subjects who could not raise their 
incomes proportionably to the reduction of the value of money. 
To appease this discontent, and in compliance with an injunc- 
tion of the Popes, the King at last consented to issue new coins 
of the fame denomination with those previously current, but 
which contained about three times the quantity of silver. This, 
however, was merely shifting an oppressive burden from the 
shoulders of one class to those of another who were less able to 
beaT it. The degraded money having been in circulation for 
about sixteen years, by far the largest proportion of the existing 
contracts must have been adjusted exclusively with reference to 
its value. No wonder, therefore, that those who were in the 
situation of debtors should have declared their repugnance to 
submit to so shameful an act of* injustice as was done them 



the hint from Licinius, afreedman of Ccesar’s, who, ip his government 
of the Gauls under Augustus, divided the year intOToiftteen months 
instead of twelve, because the Gauls paid a certain monthly tribute J 
Dion Cft&ius, lib. 72. 
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by this enhancement of the value of money, and that they should 
have refused to make good their engagements, otherwise than in 
money of the value of that which naa been current at the time 
when they were entered into. The labouring class, to whom 
every sudden rise in the value of money is always injurious, 
having joined the debtors in their opposition, they broke out 
into open rebellion. 4 The people, ’ says Le Blanc, in his ex- 
cellent history of French money, * being reduced to despair, 

* and having no longer any thing to care for, lost the respect 
4 due to the edict of his Majesty. They pillaged the house of 
c the Master of the Mint, who was believed to have been the 
4 chief adviser of the measure, besieged the Temple in which 
4 the King lodged, and did all that an infuriated populace is 
4 capable of doing . 9 + The sedition was ultimately suppressed ; 
but it is not mentioned whether any abatement was made, by 
authority, from the claims of the creditors, in the contracts en- 
tered into when the light money was in circulation. It seems 
probable, however, from what is elsewhere mentioned by Le 
Blanc (Introduction, p. that such Was really the case. 

The history of the French coinage affords several instances, 
similar to the very remarkable one we have now brought under 
the notice of our readers; but in England, the new coinage, 
in the last year of the reign of Edward VI., is the only in- 
stance in which the value of money has been augmented by the 
direct interference of Government. Previously to the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII., the pound of standard silver bullion, con- 
taining 11 oz. 2 dwts. of pure silver, and 18 dwls. of alloy, was 
coined into 37 shillings and sixpence. But Henry not only in- 
creased the number of shillings coined out of a pound weight of 
silver, but also debased its purity. The degradation was in- 
creased under his son and successor, Edward VI., in the fifth 
year of whose reign 72 shillings were coined out of a pound 
weight of bullion ; but this bullion only contained three ounces 
of pure silver to nine ounces of alloy, so that in fact twenty of 
these shillings were only worth 4s. 7|d. of our present money. % 
It appears,' from the Proclamations issued at the Lime, and from 
other authentic documents, that thi$ excessive reduction of the 
value of silver money had been productive of the greatest con- 
fusion. A maximum was set on the price of corn and other ne- 
cessaries ; and letters were sent to the gentlemen of the different 
counties, desiring them to punish those who refused to carry 
their grain to market. But it was soon found to be quite im- 

+ Traite Historique des Monnoyes de France, p. IDO. Amfit. 
1692. 

t Folkess Table of English Coins, p, 34. 
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possible to remedy these disorders, otherwise than by withdraw- 
ing the base money from circulation. This was accordingly re- 
solved upon; and, in 155% new coins were issued, the silver of 
which was restored to the old standard of purity, and which, 
though less valuable than those in circulation during the early 
part of the reign of Henry VII L, were above four times the 
value of a large proportion of those of the same denomination 
that had been in circulation for some years before* 

It is clear to demonstration, however, that such a rise of the 
value of money could not have taken place without occasioning 
the most violent commotions, had all the coins previously in 
circulation been debased. Equal injustice, it must be remem- 
bered, is always done to the poorest, and not least numerous 
class of society, by increasing the value of money, as is done to 
the wealthier classes by depressing it. But, although Govern- 
ment had been disposed to sanction so enormous an invasion of 
the right of property, it is altogether impossible that the coun- 

a could have submitted to have had 400 or 450 per cent. 

ed to its taxes and other public burdens by a legerdemain 
trick of this kind, or that individuals would have consented to 
pay so much more than they had originally bargained for. * In- 
stead of deserving praise for accomplishing such a measure, 
Edward VI., by whom the reformation of the coins was begun, 
and Elizabeth, by whom it was completed, would have justly 
forfeited the esteem of their subjects, and merited the deepest 
execration. The truth is, however, that almost no change had 
been made during all this period in the value of the gold coins j 
and there is, besides, abundance of evidence to show, that a 
large supply of the old silver coins of the standard purity had 
remained in circulation. f Now, as there is no mention made of 
the issue of the new coins having been attended with any incon- 
venience, it is nearly certain, as Mr Harris has remarked, that ; 
during the period of the debasement of the standard, individuals 
had regulated their contracts chiefly with reference to the gold 
or old silver coins; or, which is the same thing, that * they had 
endeavoured, as well as they could, to keep by the standard as U 
had been fixed in the preceding times * 

We have been thus particular in examining this measure, be- 1 
cause it has, of late, been much referred to. It is plain, . how- 
ever, ^at it can give ho support to the arguments of those who 
have appealed to it as affording a striking proof of the benefits 
which they affirm must always result from restoring a debased 
or degraded^ currency to its original standard. Invariability of * 
yjdiMs the great desideratum in a currency. To elevate thu 

* H arris ?u Coins, Part IL p. 3. 
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standard, after it has been for a considerable period depressed, 
is really not a measure of justice, but the giving of a new direc- 
tion to injustice. It vitiates and falsifies the terms in one set of 
contracts, in order properly to adjust those in some other set ! 

This, however, as we have already remarked, is the only in- 
stance in which the Government of England has ever interfered 
directly to enhance the value of money. In every other case 
where they have tampered with the standard, it has been to 
lower its value, or, which comes to the same thing, to reduce 
their own debts and those of their subjects. We subjoin a 
Tabic, calculated by Mr Folkes, which shows at a single glance 
the principal alterations that have been made in the standard of 
our silver money, from the Norman Conquest down to 1601, 
when the standard was fixed on the footing at which it has con* 
tihued, until the late act imposing a seignorage of 6 per cent, 
on the silver coins. 


Years. 

Fineness 

of 

Silver. 

Weight of 
20s. in tale. 
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Silver at 
5s. 2 A au oz. 
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10.331 

18 Henry VIII. 1527. 

— 

5 

6 

16 

l 

7 

n 

1.378 

11.267 

34 Ditto - 1543. 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Si 

1.163 

10.435 

36 Ditto - 1545. 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

13 

lli 0.698 

6.818 

37 Ditto . - 1546. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

9 

H\ 

0.466 

5.000 

3 Edward VI. 1549. 

6 

Q 

3 

6 

16 

0 

9 

n 

0.466 

5.151 

5 Ditto - 1551. 

3 

0 

3 

6 

16 

0 

4 


0.232 

2.011 

6 Pitto • 1552. 

11 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

H 

1.028 

11.005 

1 Mary - 1553. 

11 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

H 

|l.024 

| 11.005 

2 Elizabeth J560.il 1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1.033 

11.001 { 

43 Ditto - IGOl.jll 

2 

3 

17 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

10.905 


* The Saxon , or Tower pound, which was then the common weight, 
and continued to be the money weight till the'l^lh .of Henry VIII.,' 
was but 1 1 oz. 5 dwts. troy ; so that 20 shillings in tale were then 
exactly a pound in weight. Such of our readeis as wish for more 
full and ample details respecting the fluctuations in the value of tnd- 
neyinremote periods, may consult Mr RudiOg's voluminous work on 
the History of the British Coinage, 
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It is unnecessary to enumerate in detail the various bad con- 
sequences that must have resulted from these changes in the 
standard of value. But it deserves to be remarked, that such 
arbitrary and capricious reductions do not afford any real relief 
to the embarrassments of the governments by whom they are 
resorted to. Their debts are, it is true, reduced in proportion 
to the reduction in the value of the currency, but their reventles 
are also reduced ih the same proportion. A degraded piece of 
money will not exchange for the same quantity of commodities. 
To whatever extent the standard of money'may be reduced, 
prices must, very soon, be raised to the same extent. If the 
degradation be 10 per cent., the Government, as well as every 
one else, will, henceforth, be compelled to pay 110/. for those 
commodities which it might previously have obtained for 100/. 
To bring the same real value into the coffers of the Treasifry, 
it is necessary, therefore, that taxation should be increased when- 
ever the standard is diminished — a measure always odious, and 
sometimes, perhaps, in countries, unprovided with a taxing ma - 
chine , impracticable. 

But a diminution of revenue is not the only bad effect which go- 
vernments experience from reducing the standard of the currency. 
A state which has degraded its money, and cheated its creditors, 
is unable to borrow again on the same favourable terms as if it 
had acted with perfect good faith. We cannot expect to enjoy 
the reputation of honesty, at the same time that we are openly 
pocketing the booty earned by duplicity and treachery. Those 
who lend money to knaves, always stipulate for a proportion- 
ably high rate of interest. They must not only obtain as much 
as they could have obtained from the most secure investments, 
but they must also obtain an additional rate or premium, suffi- 
cient to cover the risk they run in transacting with those who 
have given proofs of bad faith, and on whose promises no re- 
liance can be placed. A degradation of the standard of value 
is, theref ore, of all others, the most wretched resource of a bank- 
rupt government. It will never indeed be resorted to, except 
by those who are alike unprincipled and ignorant. ‘ It occa- 
4 sions, * says Dr Smith, 4 a general and most pernicious sub- 
c version of the fortunes of private people ; enriching, in most 

* cases, the idle and profuse debtor at the expense of the frugal 
4 and industrious creditor ; and transporting a great part of toe 
4 national capital from the hands which were likely to increase 

* and improve it, to those which are likely to dissipate and dc- 
•rstroy it. When it becomes necessary for a state to declare 

f pself bankrupt, in the same manner as when it becomes ne- 
cessary for an individual to do so, a fair, open, and avowed 
< bankruptcy, is always the measure which is both least disbo* 
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* noarable to the debtor, and least hurtful to the creditor. The 

* honour of a state is surely very poorly provided for, when, in 

* order to cover the disgrace of a real bankruptcy, it has re- 
4 course to a juggling trick of this kind, so easily seen through, 
4 and at the same time so utterly pernicious . 9 * 

Some of the bad consequences resulting from a change in the 
vblue of money, might indeed be obviated, by enacting, that the 
stipulations in all precedent contracts should be made good, 
not according to the present value of' money, but to its value 
at the time when they were entered into. This principle, which 
is conformable to the just maxim of the Civil law — Valor 7nonct<e 
considerandus aigue inspiciendus e&t, a tempore contractus , non au - 
tem a tempore solutionis — was acted upon, to a certain extent 
at least, by the Kings of France, during the middle ages. Or- 
donnanccs of Philip le Bel, Philip of Valois, and Charles VI., 
issued subsequently to their having increased the value of mo- 
ney, or, as the French historians term it, returned from the 
foible to the forte monnoie, are still extant, in which it is or- 
dered, that all previous debts and contracts should be settled 
by reference to the previous standard. But although the same 
reason existed, it does not appear that any such ordonnances 
were ever issued when the value of money was degraded. It is 
obvious, indeed, that no government could derive any advan- 
tage whatever from reducing the value of money, if it were to 
order, as it is in justice bound to do, that all existing contracts 
should be adjusted by the old standard.* Such a measure would 
reduce the revenue without reducing the incumbrances of the 
State; while, by establishing a new standard of value, and un~ 
fettling all the notions of the public, it would open a door for 
the grossest abuses, and be productive of infinite confusion and 
disorder in the dealings of individuals. 

The odium and positive disadvantage attending the degrada- 
tion of the value of metallic money, appears to have, at length, 
induced almost all Governments to abstain from it. But they 
have only 1 enounced one mode of playing at fast and loose with 
the property of their subjects, to adopt another and a still more 
pernicious one. The injustice which was formerly done by di- 
minishing the quantity of Bullion contained in the coins of dif- 
ferent countries, is now perpetrated with greater ease, and to a 
still more ruinous extent, by the depreciation of their Pape* 
currency, f 


* Wealth of Nations, VoL III. p. 435. 

4 - The sixth volume of the Cours d’ Economic Politique of M. 
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In the long period from 1001 to 1797, no change was made 
in the standard of money in this country. A project for en- 
feebling the standard had indeed been entertained, both in 1626 
ahd 1695; but, in the former instance, it was quashed by the 
celebrated speech addressed by Sir Robert Cotton to the Lords 
of the Privy Council, and in the latter by the opposition of 
Mr Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the House 
of Commons, and by the impression made by the writings of 
Mr Locke, by whom the injustice of the scheme was admirably 
exposed, out of doors. It was reserved for Mr Pitt to set aside 
a standard which had been thus preserved inviolate for nearly 
two centuries. Previously to 1797, the Bank of England had 
been restricted from issuing any notes, except such as were 
made payable in gold or silver coin, of the legal weight and 
purity, at the pleasure of the holders; — a regulation which made 
it utterly impossible for the Directors of the Bank to depress 
the value of their notes below the value of the coins for which 
they were exchangeable. But the Order in Council of the 
25th February 1797, and the acts of Parliament by which it 
was followed up, by removing this check, effected a total change 
in our ancient monetary system ; and, instead of the old'afonu- 
ard, gave us the self-interested views and opinions of tvocntyfbur 
iri'esponsible individuals . The circulation of Bank of England 
paper was secured, by its being exclusively issued in payment 
of the dividends, or of the interest of the public debt, and by 
its also being received *as cash in all payments into the Ex- 
chequer; but no attempt was made to sustain the value of this 
paper oft a par with the value of gold or silver. Full power 
was given to the Directors of a private Banking Company, to 
raise or depress the value of money as their whim or caprice 
might suggest. They were enabled to exchange unlimited quan- 
tities of bits of engraved paper, of the intrinsic worth perhaps 
of 5s. a quire, for as many, or the value of as many, hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. And, in such circumstances, our only 
wonder is, not that paper money became depreciated, but that 
its .value was not more reduced — that a still greater quantity of 
bank notes were not thrust into circulation. 

For the first three or four years after the Restriction, the Di- 
rectors, ignorant perhaps of the nature of the immense power 
which had been placed in their hands, seem to have regulated 
# 

S torch, gives by far the best account we have seen of the paper mo- 
ney of the different Continental States. It contains a great variety 
of new and important information, and is highly deserving of the 
public attention. 
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their issues nearly on the same principles that they had regulat- 
ed them by while they were obliged to pay in coin. It appears* 
by the Tables of the Price of Bullion, published by order of the- 
House of Commons, that, until 1801, bank notes were on a par 
withhold. In 1 801 and 1802, however, they were at a dis- 
count of from, 8 J to 7J per cent.; but they again recovered 
their value; and, from 1803 to 1809, both inclusive, they were 
only at a discount of 2/. 13s. 2d. per cent. But, in 1809 and 
1810, the Directors appear to have totally lost sight of every 
principle by which their issues had previously been governed. 
The average amount of bank notes in circulation, which had 
never exceeded 17} millions, nor fallen short of 16',} millions in 
any one year from J802 to 1808, both inclusive, was, in 1809, 
raised to' 18,927,833/.; and, in 1810, to 22,541,523/. The is- 
sues of country bank paper were increased in a still greater pro- 
portion ; and, as there was no corresponding increase in the bu- 
siness of the country, the discount on bank notes rose from 
2/. J 3s. 2d. in 1809, to 13/. 9s k 6‘d. per cent, in 1810 ! The re- 
commendation to return to cash payments, contained in the Re- 
port of the Bullion Committee, presented to the House of Com- 
mons in 1810, appears to have given a slight check to the issues 
of the Bank. All apprehensions from this quarter were, how- 
ever, speedily dissipated; for, in May 1811, when guineas were 
notoriously bought at a premium, and bank notes were at an open 
discount, as compared with gold bullion, of upwards of 10 per 
cent., the House of Commons not only refused to fix any cer- 
tain period for reverting to cash payments, but actually voted a 
resolution, declaring that the promissory notes of the Bank of 
England had hitherto been , and were at that time held to be 9 in 
public estimation , equivalent to the legal coin of the realm / 

This ever memorable resolution — a resolution which took for 
granted, that a part was equal to a whole — that 90/. and 100/. 
were the 6ame thing — relieved the B?vik from all uneasiness re- 
specting the interference of Parliament, and stimulated the Di- 
rectors to increase the number of their notes in circulation. The 
consequence was, that, in 1812, they were at an average dis- 
count of 20 J; in 1813, of 23 ; and, in 1814, of 2 5 per cent. ! 
This was the maximum of depreciation. The importation of 
foreign corn, subsequent to the opening of the Dutch ports in 
1814, by occasioning a great decline of the price of the princi- 
pal article of agricultural produce, produced an unprecedented 
degree of distress, first among the farmers,, and latterly among 
the country bankers. It is estimated that, in 1815 and 1816, 
no fewer than 240 private banking companies, either became al- 
together bankrupt, or, at least, stopped payment ; and the re- 
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striction that was thus occasioned in the quantity of bank notes 
in circulation, raised their value so rapidly, that, in October 
1816, the discount was reduced to 1/. 8s. 7a. per cent. In 1817 
and 1818, the average discount on bank paper, as compared 
with gold, did not exceed 2 L 13s. 2d. per cent. In the early 
part of 1818, it rose to about 6 per cent. ; but it very soon de- 
clined; and, for the last two years, paper has been nearly on> a 
level with gold. * 

Nothing that has ever happened in the history of the coun- 
try, has proved more injurious to its best interests than these 
fluctuations. From 1809 to 1815, the creditors in every an- 
tecedent contract, landholders whose estates had been let on 
lease, stockholders and annuitants of every description— all, 
in short, who could not raise the nominal amount of their 
claims or of their incomes proportionably to the fall in the real 
value of money, were robbed of a corresponding portion of 
them. The injustice that would have been done to the credi- 
tors of the State and of individuals, who had made their loans 
in gold or paper equivalent to gold, by raising the denomina- 
tion of the coin 25 per cent., however gross and palpable, would 
not have been greater than was actually done them in 1814, by 
compelling them to receive payment of their just debts in paper 
depreciated to that extent. Circumstances which could neither 
be controlled by the Bank of England nor the Government, 


* We subjoin a statement of the average market price of bullion 
in every year from 1800 to 1821 (taken from official documents), of 
the average value per cent, of the currency, estimated by the market 
price of gold for the same period, and of the average depreciation 
per cent. 


Years. 

Average 
price of 
gold per 
ounce. 

Average per 
cent, of the 
value of the 
currency. 

Average 
d; preda- 
tion per 
cent. 

Years. 

Average 

price of 
gold per 
ounce. 

Average per 

ernt. of the 
value of the 
currency. 

Average 

deprecia- 
tion per 
cent. 

1800 

L , 5. d, 

3 17 lOj 

L. s . d. 
100 0 0 


Nil 

d. 

1811 

J« .v. 
4 4 

d. 

G 

s. d. 
92 3 2 

X. ». rf. 
7 16 10 

1801 

4 5 0 

91 12 4 

8 

*T 

8 

1812 

4 15 

G 

79 5 3 

20 14 9 

1802 

4 4 0 

92 M 2 

7 

5 

10 

1813 

5 1 

0 

77 2 0 

22 18 0 

1803 

4 0 0 

97 6 lO 

2 

13 

2 

1814 

5 4 

O 

74 17 6 

25 2 6 

1804 

4 0 0 

97 6 10 

2 

13 

2 

1815 

4 15 

lj 

83 5 9 

J 6 M 5 

16Q§ 

4 0 0 

97 6 10 

n 

13 

2 

1816 

4 13 

6 

S3 5 9 

16 14 3 

1808 

4 0 0 

97 <5 10 

2 

13 

2 

1817 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

2 13 2 

1807 

4 0 0 

97 6 10 

2 

15 

2 

1818 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

2 15 2 

1808 

1809 

4 0* 0 

97 6 10 

2 

13 

n 

1819 

4 1 

c 

95 11 .0 

4 9 0 

4 0 0 

97 6 10 

2 

13 

2 

1820 

3 19 

11 

97 8 0 

2 12 0 

*1810 

4 10 0 

m 10 6 

13 

9 

6 

1821 

3 17 10J 

100 0 0 

Nil. 
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put an end, as we have just seen, to this monstrous system. 
But we are still suffering, and will Jong continue to suffer se- 
verely, for the fraud ami injustice of which we have been guilty. 
The mischief occasioned by the sudden reduction of the paper 
currency, and the consequent rapid augmentation of its value, 
has been still greater than what had previously been caused by 
ks depreciation. The hardship occasioned by the subversion of 
private fortunes, and by the change in the debts and credits of 
individuals, might be, in both cases, nearly equal. A vast 
amount of public debt was, however, contracted during those 
years in which the depreciation was greatest; and the State is 
now paying this debt, borrowed when the bank note was not 
worth more than 1 4s. or 15s., with bank notes whose value is 
increased to 20s. The salaries, too, of all our public officers, 
and the expenses of the army and navy, and of all our other 
overgrown public establishments, had been generally augmented 
proportion ably to the reduced value? of money. And as no cor- 
responding reduction has been made from the stuns voted on 
their account since the currency recovered its value, it is easy 
to perceive, that a very great addition has thus been made 
to the public expenditure. AH those taxes, too, which were 
imposed when the currency was depreciated, must now, though 
not nominally, be really increased in the same proportion ; t-o 
that wdien sufficient allowance has been made for the difference 
in the value of money, it is doubtful whether the country be not 
more heavily burdened at this moment than it was in 181 ft and 
1814, though we have since got rid of the income-tax — a tax 
which produced about 14 millions a year ! 

Such is but a brief and imperfect outline of the very great and 
almost irreparable injury which the late fluctuations in the value 
of the currency have entailed on the country. And yet, strange 
to tell, there is a considerable party amongst us who are not 
satisfied with this hocus-pocus juggling— with this transference 
of property from the pockets of those w ho justly ought to pos- 
sess it, to the pockets of those who have no right to it whatever ! 
We are now told, that not a part only, but that all the dis- 
tresses of the country have been owing to the late rise in the 
value of money ! And we ate called upon to believe, that the 
keeping up of a peace establishment three or four times as large 
as was kept on foot previous to the late w f ar, and that the bar- 
barous restraints which prevent the labourer from purchasing 
his food in the cheapest market, and force him to pay about 
double the price for his bread that w ould otherwise bo neces- 
sary, have been productive of no bajd consequences ; but that, 
whatever difficulties we experience, are to be ascribed to the 
'i OJu. XXXV. NO. TO. H 1) 
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measures taken to secure a return to the ancient standard of the 
currency ! Such ridiculously exaggerated statements carry with 
them their own refutation. It is indeed unquestionably true, as 
we have already had occasion to show, that after a currency has 
been for a considerable period depreciated, equal injustice is 
done by again raising its value, as was done by first depressing it. 
There is good reason however to doubt, whether the deprecia- 
tion from 1809 to 1815 (for the depreciation of 2J per cent; 
during the seven preceding years is too inconsiderable to be 
taken into account) extended over a sufficiently lengthened pe- 
riod to have warranted the Legislature in departing from the 
old standard* But, without giving any opinion on this point, 
which is confessedly one of considerable difficulty, it is sufficient 
to remark, that the value of the currency was raised, independ- 
ently altogether of the interference of Government . The destruc- 
tion of country bank paper, occasioned by the renewed inter- 
course with the Continent, and the consequent introduction of 
cheap foreign corn, had raised the value of paper currency 
in October 1818 to within per cent, of par. Now t , as the 
act 59 Geo. III. was not passed until 1819, and as the currency 
had not been depreciated in the interim, we frankly confess our 
inability to discover the grounds on which it is affirmed to have 
been the cause of that rise in the value of money which took 
place th) ee yens before it was hi existence ! The proceedings in 
1819 did not really add three per cent. * to the value of bank 
paper, nor were they intended to raise it. Their great object was 
to shut the door against a new depreciation, and to prevent the 
value of paper, which had, for three years, been nearly on a 
level with gold, from being again degraded. By maintaining 
the old standard, or, which is the same thing, by maintaining 
the currency at a value nearly corresponding to that to which it 
had attained in 1816, 1817 and 181 8^ Parliament certainly gave 
permanence to the' serious injury which the rise in the value of 
money had occasioned to the debtors in all the contracts enter- 
ed info between 1810 and 1815; but. if, instead of maintaining 
this old standard, they had raised the mint price of bullion to its' 
market price in 1814,* they woulc| have clone an equal injury to 
the far more numerous body of creditors, in all the contracts 
entered into previously to 1810, and in the three years subsequent 
to afthmn 1816. 

In jjiese circumstances, it was impossible to adopt any 
measure (capable of giving general satisfaction to those whose 

* ;At the period When Mr Peel’s bill was passed, bullion . was at 
4/. an ounce j consequently,, the depreciation was only ^ 

per cent. * r A ** ' " * "" ’ 
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interests were so widely different; and against which many 
plausible, and even forcible objections, might not have been 
stated. We are firmly persuaded* however, that the Legis- 
lature followed that course which was* on the whole* the 
wisest and most advantageous. It must be remembered* that 
much of that inconvenience and distress, which must always re- 
sult from every sudden vise in the value of money, had been 
got over in 1817 and 1818. The rents of such farms as had 
been entered into during the depreciation had been very gene- 
rally reduced, a vast number of annuity bills had been cancel- 
led, and prices and wages had begun to accommodate them- 
selves to the new scale of value. The adoption of Mr Peel’s bill 
only gave stability to arrangements which had been brought about 
by the natural course of events ; and, by fixing the standard at 
its former limit, secured us, so long at least as we have good 
sense and honesty to maintain it inviolate, against the risk of 
future derangement and fluctuation. 

But, even if it could be shown that the act of 59 Geo. III. 
was inexpedient at the time when it was passed, that would add 
but little real strength to the plea of those who are now con* 
tending for its repeal. Every objection which it was possible to 
make to the degradation of the standard in 1819, must apply 
with tenfold force to the scheme for degrading it in 1821; 
while, on the other hand, all the arguments that could have 
been urged in favour of the measure at the former period, 
must now be proportion ably weakened. Two years more 
have been afforded for the completion of those arrangements 
which had been begun in J8lt and 1818 ; and an immense va- 
riety of new contracts and engagements have been entered into, 
exclusively with reference to the present value of money. A 
fresh reduction of the standard would vitiate all these engage- 
ments, and plunge us of new into that confusion and embarrass- 
meht from which we have now nearly escaped. We should 
again witness the most pernicious subversion of private fortunes* 
Debtors would be again enriched at the expense of their credi- 
tors; the ignorant and unwary would again become the prey 
of the cunning and the crafty ; and capitalists would be eager 
to transfer their stock from a country where it would be impos- 
sible to lend it* except at the risk of getting it repaid in a de- 
preciated currency. 

We shall be told, however* and it is the grand argument of 
those who contend for the expediency of again degrading the 
standard, that if the value of, money be maintained at its pre- 
sent level, it will be impossible for the cpun:trv to support the 
Hardens to which it is subjected. But, before the smallest 

Hh 2 
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weight can be attached to this argument, it must be shown that 
these burdens cannot be reduced otherwise than by a reduction 
of the standard. It must, for example, be shown, that it is ne- 
cessary to keep up three times as large a military force in 1821, 
in a period of profound peace, and when Legitimacy is every- 
where triumphant, as was sufficient to preserve the peace of the 
country during the heat and excitement of the French Revo- 
lution — that there are no useless offices, and no sinecures, which 
might be advantageously abolished — that those salaries which 
were advanced when the value of money fell, cannot be equally 
diminished now that it has risen — in short, that retrenchment 
and economy have been carried to their utmost limits, and that 
it is impossible to deduct another farthing from our annual ex- 
penditure ! 

< If the advocates for the degradation of the standard admit, 
as they must, that economy and retrenchment have not been 
carried to this extent, they give up their whole case. For, if 
it be possible to take away 10 or 20 per cent, from the pay of 
a regiment, or of a public officer, by lowering the value of mo- 
ney, it must be equally possible, and far more advantageous, to 
do it directly and openly. Why, in order to secure a great 
national benefit, have recourse to the mean and disgraceful ex- 
pedient of degrading the standard? — and why endeavour to ef- 
fect a reduction of the public expenditure, by a measure which 
must, at the same time, vitiate the terms of every private con- 
tract, and renew all the embarrassments of 1815 <and 1816 ? 

But the advocates of degradation have still another resource ! 
They admit that economy and retrenchment might be carried 
much further ; but they contend, that it is to no purpose to ex- 
pect any considerable relief from this source, while the interest 
of the public debt continues undiminished, I# might indeed be 
easily shown, that this is, in point of fact, a very exaggerated 
statement. But admitting, as we do most fully and unreservedly, 
that the excessive amount of the public debt is a principal cause 
of the prevalence of pauperism, wretchedness, and crime — that 
it is a dead weight, which threatens to overpower and paralyze 
all the springs of industry — and that there is hardly any sacri- 
fice we should consider too great, to relieve us from so serious 
an evil, — we are, notwithstanding, inclined to think, that a very 
short argument will be sufficient to convince our readers, that 
a reduction of the standard of money cannot, so long as we set 
any value on justice or good faith, be resorted to as a means of 
attaining this end. 

Every rational proposal for reducing the national debt, other- 
wise than by an actual payment, must dc bottomed either on the 
2 * 
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ground of Necessity or of Justice. If it does not proceed on one 
or other of these principles, it is the proposal of a fool or a rob- 
ber, and not of a statesman. The right of the public creditors 
to receive payment of the sums which have been really borrow- 
ed from them, is quite as good as the right of any private cre- 
ditor to receive payment of his bond, or of any private gentle- 
man to the undisturbed enjoyment of his estate. And nothing 
but the most overwhelming necessity — nothing but the absolute 
impossibility of making good those solemn engagements, on the 
faith of which individuals have lent their property to the Slate 
— can ever warrant a departure from them. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this country has not yet reached that desperate extremity 
when it becomes necessary to determine which clnss shall sub- 
mit to lie starved for the benefit of the rest; and even if it were, 
it would remain to be shown why the fundholder, rather than 
the landholder or the manufacturer, should be marked out for 
destruction. But such, we repeat it, is not our situation. We 
have shown in a former article (Art. IX. No. 65.), that a repeal 
of the restrictions on the importation of foreign corn would, 
of itself, by permitting the consumers to import food from the 
cheapest markets, lead to a saving of twenty* five millions a 
year, in the purchase of the most indispensable of all the neces- 
saries of life. This would unquestionably be a very great re- 
lief; and if the repeal of the restrictions in question were com- 
bined, as it ought to be, with such an effectual system of eco- 
nomy and retrenchment as would reduce the peace establish- 
ment from twenty to thirteen or fourteen millions, there is every 
reason to think that the country would be enabled again to 
spring forward, notwithstanding the weight of the debt, with 
undiminished vigour in the career of improvement. But even 
if this were not the case, the resource of every honest and of 
every truly prudent man, would still remain to us. It is, as we 
have already observed, necessity, and necessity only, that can 
ever justify a national bankruptcy. Before we destroy public 
credit, and throw a burden from the shoulders of the commu- 
nity in general, who justly ought to bear it, on to the shoulders 
of a particular class, who ought to bear no more than their fair 
proportion, it must be shown that we have no other alternative, 
and that the sacrifice of the incomes of the fundholders is the 
only means by which the nation can be saved from ruin. But, 
whatever may be the case hereafter, there can be no manner of 
doubtvthat the country is, at this moment, fully able to fulfil all 
her obligations. It would be foreign to the object of this arti- 
cle, to enter into any examination of the probable consequences 
that might attend an attempt to give effect to the plan original* 
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ly suggested by Mr Hutcheson, and since recommended by Mr 
Ricardo, for paying off* the public debt by an assessment on 
capital, A measure of this bold and decided character ought 
not to be adopted, except as a dernier resort , and after all other 
less hazardous and more practicable means of relieving the na- 
tional embarrassments have been tried. But, if our choice l$y 
only between public bankruptcy and the transfer of 20 or 25 
per cent, of the capital of the country to the fundholders, we 
could not, unless wc had determined to trample on public faith, 
and to commit an act of gross and shameful injustice in the face 
of the world, hesitate about making such a transfer. That It 
would be attended with considerable temporary hardship and 
inconvenience, cannot be denied ; but, at the same time, it 
would preserve the national honour and character unimpaired, 
while, by relieving the country from above thirty miu.jons? 
a year of taxes, it would go far to render us the most flourishing 
and happy people in the world. 

But, if the proposal for forcibly reducing the debt, or the in- 
terest of the debt, cannot be defended on the ground of netes* 
$ih /, still less, we apprehend, can it be defended oil the ground 
of its being an act of substantial justice. To show the weakness 
of this plea, it might, perhaps, be enough to state, that every 
advance made by the fundholder was made by hint in the be- 
lief, founded on an act of Parliament, that the Bank of Eng- 
land was to be obliged to revert to cash payments, at the old 
standard, six months after a definitive treaty of peace had 
been signed. We do not, however, lay much stress on this 
circumstance. And if it could be clearly made out that the 
fundholders have been materially benefited by the fluctuations 
in the value of money, and that they are now receiving a much 
larger rate of interest than what they had really stipulated for, 
or than what could be fairly supposed to be in the contempla- 
tion of the parties at the time the loans were made, we should 
think that those who propose that the debt should be reduced, 
had made out a very strong case indeed j and that it would be 
not a little difficult to decide, whether the clause In the act for 
continuing the restriction on cash payments, especially after the 
extraordinary proceedings in 1811, could be justly held as con- 
stituting an insuperable objection to any new arrangement. 
But, without presuming to give any opinion on this rather de- 
licat#question, we shall directly proceed to the more important 
branch of the inquiry, and endeavour to determine whether it 
be really true that the fundholders have derived the immense 
advantages they are supposed to have done from the fluctuations 
fp the value of money since 1800. 
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Now this, it is manifest, is a point that can only be decided 
by a comparison and balancing of gains and losses. None can 
deny that the interest payable on that large portion of the pub- 
lic debt which was contracted during the depreciation of the 
currency, must, now that the value of the currency has risen to 
gar r be increased in an equal degree. But, on the other hand, 
it is equally plain, that the interest payable on all that portion 
of the debt contracted previous to 1801, munt have been equally 
diminished during the continuance of the depreciation ; and it 
is further plain, that the fundholders sustained a real loss when- 
ever the interest payable on such loans as were contracted in 
paper depreciated to a certain extent, was paid in paper depre- 
ciated to a greater extent. If, therefore, substantial justice re- 
quires that the fundholders should be deprived of the advan- 
tages which they derive from the late rise in the value of money, 
it must also require that they should be indemnified for the 
losses they had sustained in consequence of its previous depre- 
ciation. This is too obvious a principle of adjustment to be 
liable to the smallest dispute. We are not entitled to depart 
from the literal terms ot our engagement with the f undholders, 
except for the purpose of rendering them more fair and equi- 
table ; — a purpose which, however aesirable, could not certainly 
be fulfilled, were we to appropriate to ourselves all the advan- 
tages, and to leave all the loss attending the late fluctuations^ to 
be borne by the fundholders. 

Founding on the just principle of compensation being equally 
due by the public to the fundholders, for what they lost by the 
fluctuations in the value of the currency since 1800, as by the 
fundholders to the public for what they have thereby gained, 
Mr Mushet has calculated a set of Tables with the view of ad- 
justing this account, and of ascertaining to whom the balance, 
if there be any, is due, and its precise amount. F rom these 
Tables it appears, that, instead of the fundholders gaining seve- 
ral millions by the late fluctuations, they have really incurred a 
permanent loss of 72,704/. a year ! 

Mr Miishct begins by calculating the loss which the fund- 
holders have sustained in consequence of the interest of the un- 
redeemed debt contracted previously to 1800 having been paid, 
for about twenty years, in a currency more or less depreciated* 
This is done as follows. — By an account of the National debt, 
laid on the table of thp EJouse of Commons 12th February last, 
it appears, that the unredeemed debt of Great Britain on 1st 
' February 1800, amounted to 413,534,042 and that the in- 
terest thereof, exclusive of the charge of management, amount** 
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etl to 15,61 1,861/. * Now, the average market price of gold 
from 1st February 1799 to 1st February 1800, was precisely 
3/. 17s. 10£.d. an ounce; so that neither more nor less interest 
was paid to the fundholders than what they had contracted for. 
From February 1800 to February 1801, however, the average 
market price of gold w as 4 /. 5s. ail ounce ; and of course the 
value of 100/. of Bank of England paper, in which the dividends 
were paid, v.as reduced to 91/. 12s. 4(1. But if 100/. bank paper 
was worth only 91/. 12s. 4d. standard currency, 15, G1 1, 804/. 
the interest of the debt, was worth only 14,303,069/.; and hence 
the lo'-s sustained by the fundholders, in consequence of their 
receiving t heir interest in this depreciated currency, must have 
been, in this first year of the depreciation, 1,308,795/. Mr 
Mushet has made a similar calculation for each of the subse- 
quent years; and he finds the total loss arising to the fundhold- 
ers, by reason of the debt contracted previously to 1800 be- 
ing paid, until 1821, in a depreciated currency, to amount to 
27,741,612/. 

But, as we have already observed, the fundholders lost not only 
when the interest of the debt existing previously to 1800 was paid 
in depreciated paper, but also when the interest of loans subse- 
quently contracted in depreciated paper was paid in paper that 
had b sen further depreciated . This forms the second division 
of Mr Mu&het’s Tables; and he finds, that the fundholders 
have thus lost an additional sum of 5,440,377/. The losses of 
the fundholders, however, do not terminate here: For it is per- 
fectly fair to assume, that if they had received their interest in 
standard currency /, that portion which they are shown to have 
lost would have been accumulated as capital, and laid out at 
interest. And, therefore, in the third division of his Tables, 
Mr Mushet has calculated the compound, interest lost by the fund- 
holders, by having the interest of the debt existing in 1800 paid 
in depreciated paper, which amounts to 17,418,255/. : And, 
following the same principles, Mr Mushet has next calculated 
the interest of the interest lost to the fundholder by having a 
part of the loans contracted since 1300 paid in paper stilPmorc 
depreciated, which amounts to the farther sum of 2,466,968/. 
Adding these sums together, it appears that the fundholders 
have, in consequence of the late fluctuations in the value of 
money, sustained a total loss of 53,067,242/. 

On the other hand, the fundholders have gained upon those 
loans, uie interest of which has been paid in a more valuable 

♦ The total unredeemed funded debt of Great Britain and Ireland 
s^Mumed, on 5th January 1821, to 801,565,310/., and the interest 
&#), 149.920/. 
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currency than that in which they were contracted, to the extent 
ot 9,957,009/. Mr Mushet lias also calculated the compound in- 
terest on these pains in the same manner as he did on the losses 
of the fund holders, and he finds it amounts to 1,880,787/. ; 
which makes the total pains cl' the fundholders, by receiving 
their interest in a currency more valuable than th.u in which 
4lie* loans were made, II,897w9G/. 

4 This sum, ' says Mr Mushet, ‘ being deducted from the aggre- 
gate losses of the fundholders, amounting to 53,067:242/., leaves a 
balance of 41,229,446/, This sum, at 5 per cent-, woluiI constitute 
an annual loss of 2,06 i, 472/. But, on the debt contracted above 
that redeemed from 1801 to 1820, there is an increase of interest 
paid, in consequence of the currency bung restored to its h gal va- 
lue (Table, No. 199), amounting to 1,988,768/.; which, being de- 
ducted from the annual interest lost to the fundhohLrs by the depre- 
ciation of the currency, leaves a permanent annual loss to the fund- 
holders of 72,701/. If we value this loss at 20 years’ purchase, the 
whole loss to the fundholders will be 1,454,060/. ' 

In the first edition of his Tables, Mr Mushet made nil his 
calculations at simple interest. This, however, wa& clearly an 
error, and has been very properly corrected in the second edi- 
tion. The accumulated loss on every lOU/. a year, of which the 
fundholders have been deprived by reason of the interest of the 
debt existing in 1800 having been paid, for twenty years, in a 
depreciated currency, instead of being 2950/., as suU'd by Mr 
Mushet in liis first edition, is really 3300/., as stated by him in 
his second edition; for, an annuity of 1 00/. a year, accumulat- 
ing for 20 years at 5 per cent, compound interest, amounts to 
that sum. It cannot be denied, that if the fundholders had re- 
ceived payment of their dividends in undepreciated paper, they 
might have accumulated them in this way: — They might not 
only have saved the sums of which they were unjustly deprived, 
and their interest, but they might, and it is most probable that 
they would, have gone on constantly adding them to their ca- 

I rital. Besides substituting calculations at compound for calcu- 
ations at simple interest, Mr Mushet has made some other cor- 
rections in the last edition of his Tables. In their present form, 
they are the fruit of much laborious aiul careful calculation, 
and may, we believe, be considered as perfectly accurate, and 
as having for ever set to rest the important question regarding 
the gains and losses of the fundholders, from the late fluctua- 
tions in the value of the currency. 

We have now, wc hope, said enough to show that the propo- 
sal which has been so rashly made for reducing the public debt 
can neither be defended on the grounds of necessity nor of jus- 
tice — and that, therefore, any attempt to carry it into effect 
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would be realty an attempt to commit an open and barefaced rob- 
bery of a particular class of the community, whose rights are 
as sacred, and ought to be as much respected, as those of any 
other class. But, although wc were wrong in both these con- 
clusions — although the forcible reduction of the claims of the 
fundholders were a measure dictated alike by necessity, and by. 
a sincere desire to give effect to the principles of fair and im- 
partial justice, we should still be as much entitled as ever to ob- 
ject to its being done by a reduction of the standard of money T 
Why attempt to accomplish that by a mean and paltry subter- 
fuge, which may be much better accomplished by a manly and 
open proceeding ? If the debt is to be reduced, it is surely as 
easy a matter to pass an act ordering 10 or 20 per cent, to be 
deducted from the dividends, as it would be to pass an act or- 
dering 10 or 20 per cent, to be deducted from the value of the 
money in which they are paid. An act simply reducing the di- 
vidends would have that effect — and it would have none else . It 
would diminish the debt ; and it would not also vitiate and falsify 
every existing contract, and occasion that universal robbery of 
private creditors which must always result from the degradation 
of the standard. ‘ Whatever, therefore, ’ to avail ourselves of 
the just and forcible expressions of Mr Harris, < may be the fate 

* of future times, and whatever the exigencies of affairs may 

* require ; it is to be hoped that that most awkward, clandestine, 

* and most direful method of cancelling debts by debasing the 

* standard of money, will be the last that shall be thought of. ’ * 


Art. XII. Histoire des Francais, Par T. C. L. Simonde de 
Sjsmondi. 3 vols. 8vo. Treuttei & Ziiitz. Paris & Lon- 
don. 1821. 

T^he author of the historical work now before us is already 
well known to our readers. His talents, his principles, 
and his peculiar qualifications for his present most arduous un- 
dertaking, cannot be better described than in the following pas- 
sage of a writer whose judgment i$ of undisputed authority, in 
whatever relates to the early history of the European nations. 

4 The publication of Af. Sismondts Historic des Republiques Jta - 
i\ iennes , has thrown a blaze of light around the most interesting, at 
least innnany respects, of European countries during the middle 
ages, f am happy to bear witness, so far as my own studies have 
enabled me, to the learning and diligence of this writer ; qualities 

, ■ ... . .. . . . i r i... — — ■ ■■ ■■ — — — — . — 

* Harris pn Money and Coins, P^rt II. R. 108. 
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which the world is sometimes apt not to suppose, whea they perceive 
so much eloquence and philosophy. I cannot express my opinion of 
M. Sismondi, in this respect, more strongly than by saying, that his 
work has almost superseded the Annals of Murat ori. I mean from 
the twelfth century: before which period his labour hardly com- 
mepces. Though doubtless not more accurate than Muratori, he has 
^consulted a much more extensive list of authors ; and, considered as 
a register of facts alone, hie history is incomparably more useful. 
These arc combined in so skilful a manner as to diminish, in a great 
degree, that inevitable confusion which arises from frequency of 
transition, and want of general unity. It is much to be regretted, 
that, from too redundant details of unnecessary circumstances, and 
sometimes, if I may take the liberty of saying so, from unnecessary 
reflections, M. Sismondi has run into a prolixity which will probably 
intimidate the languid students of our age. It is the more to be re- 
gretted, because the history of the Italian Republics is calculated to 
produce a good far more important than storing the memory with 
historical facts : — that of communicating to the reader’s bosom some 
spprks of the dignified philosophy, .the love for truth and virtue, 
which lives along its eloquent pages. ’ — Hallam’s Middle Ages, I. 2152, 
note. 

That a writer thus endowed should have employed his pow- 
ers on so great a subject as that which now occupies them, is 
the more fortunate, because the History of France is a book 
which remains to be written. It is one of the most important 
chasms in the literature of Europe. On the field which he has 
now chosen, M. Sismondi must be considered, not as having 
rivals to surpass, but as having an entire deficiency to supply. 
Darnel , and even Mezeray , are no longer read. Velly is a cold 
and languid compiler, whose narrative is very incomplete, and 
who is more inaccurate than is excusable in a writer who is so 
little turned aside by reflection from inquiring into facts. He - 
natdfs Abridgement is no more than a portable book of refer- 
ence, and a convenient help to the recollection of those who are 
already acquainted with history. * It were to be wished, in- 
deed, that, for the same useful purposes, we had an abridge- 
ment of British History equally well executed. The want of a 


* The President Henault represents himself (Mem. de PAcad. dep 
Inscrip, xxviii. fill*), though with no great truth, as an imitator of 
Velleius Paterculus, whose work he calls the Model of Abridgements, 
A more unfortunate model could not well be imagined. Velleius was 
an ingenious, and sometimes a brilliant writer, of impure taste, whose 
antithetical characters, and rhetorical commonplaces, which would 
not be beauties of a high order any where, are very gross hlemiahe^ 
in an historical abridgement. 
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History of France is rendered more remarkable by the abund- 
ance of materials which offer themselves to the historian. In 
recent times, the French Memoirs exceed in value, still more 
than in quantity, those of any other nation ; and their ancient 
history has been illustrated by * the Collection of the Historians 
and the Ordinances of the Kings; * — great national works, con- 
ducted under the patronage of successive Governments, which 
survived the Revolution, and were resumed as soon as tranquil- 
lity began to reappear in the reign of Napoleon. Both these 
works are still a reproach to Great Britain. Wc have no col- 
lection of our ancient historians, and no complete and authen- 
tic publication of our Parliamentary Records; though it be well 
known that men, admirably qualified for the conduct of both 
these national works, are ready to offer their services, whenever 
the necessary support shall be afforded by Government. 

It would be difficult perhaps to devise a plausible reason for 
the want of historical talent among a nation like the French, 
eminently distinguished in almost every other department of 
literature. Though history requires freedom more than most 
exertions of the human mind, yet the form of the French Go- 
vernment does not perhaps Sufficiently explain this singular de- 
ficiency. Even the great historian who ascribes to slavery the 
fall of Roman history after the usurpation of Augustus, has just- 
ly added, that historical truth was then violated, not only by the 
base flatterers of tyrants, but more dangerously, because more 
speciously, by the indignation which tyranny excited. The milder 
monarchies of modern times neither exacted such undislinguish- 
ing adulation, nor inspired such strong abhorrence. Absolute 
monarchy, however, in its most moderate form, is no doubt de- 
structive of the free spirit which is the soul of history ; and it is re- 
markable that, as long as an irregular liberty was kept up by civil 
wars and religious controversies, France produced Considerable 
historians, it was not till the establishment of a polished and 
peaceable despotism in the boasted age of Louis XIV., that the 
voice of history was utterly silenced. He indeed employed men 
of genius to compose the history of his reign. But he was igno- 
rant that their genius must forsake them in the composition of a 
narrative which was to be approved by their master, when they 
were degraded in their own eyes by the consciousness of depend- 
ence ana partiality. It did not escape the sagacity of Tacitus, that 
the decline of history under the Imperial Government was in 

? art * caused by the exclusion of the people from public affairs, 
n popular States, even where the historian himself has no di- 


* Partim insciti/i lleipublicce , at alienee . 
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rect experience of public business, bo at least breathes on atmo- 
sphere full of political traditions and debates. He lives with 
those who think and speak more of them than of most other 
subjects. He cannot be an utter stranger to the spirit of civil 
prudence. Under absolute monarchies, on the other hand, the 
few who know the causes of events are either afraid to write, or 
see ho importance in any thing but the intrigues by which they 
obtain and preserve power ; and the task of writing history is 
necessarily abandoned cither to mere compilers, or to sophists 
and rhetors, who, of all men, are the most destitute of insight 
into character, and of judgment in civil affairs. 

Another cause of the decay or absence of* historical talent in 
France, is probably to be found in the want of habits of research 
among their late popular writers. The genius of history is 
nourished by the study of original narrators, and by critical ex- 
amination of the minute circumstances of facts. . Ingenious spe- 
culation and ostentatious ornament are miserable substitutes for 
these historical virtues; and their place is still worse supplied 
by the vivacity or pleasantry which, where it is most successful, 
will most completely extinguish that serious and deep interest 
in the affairs of men, which the historian aims to inspire. An 
historian is not a jester or a satirist. It is not his business to 
sneer or laugh at men, or to lower human nature. It is by 
maintaining the dignity of man, and the importance of his pur- 
suits, that history creates a fellow-feeling with his passions, and 
a delight in contemplating his character and actions. 

* My work, ’ says M. do Sismondi, * was begun and completed 
from the originals, according to the advice which I formerly received 
from the great historian John de Muller. I studied history in the 
contemporary writers. I endeavoured to represent it in the light in 
which it appeared to them ; and it is only after having exhausted 
these original authorities, and formed an unprejudiced opinion from 
them, that I bad recourse to subsequent writers. Then only 1‘often 
learned the existence of historical controversies, of which I had not 
before suspected the possibility. I have lost something by this pro- 
cess ; but the contrary method would, I think, have been more inju- 
rious. History, thus contemplated at its source, appears to me 
so new, so different from what 1 supposed it to be, that 1 seem to 
myself to have gained more by guarding against the prejudices of 
compilers, than 1 can have lost by renouncing the aid of their infor- 
mation. * Introd . xxvii. 

Though this language may seem to indicate too rigorous an 
exclusion of modern aid, there is nothing more certain than that 
the history of remote ages can never be composed as it should 
be, unless it be chiefly drawn from original writers. The im-. 
portance of this practice to truth is obvious ; yet no man with- 
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out experience can know the full extent of the danger of trusting 
even to the best compilers. In long works, oversights are inevi- 
table; and, in the course of time, small inaccuracies are, by the 
negligence of successive compilers, magnified into considerable, 
and sometimes essential errors. Whoever traces a remarkable 
story through along series of historians, will often be astonished 
at the utter dissimilarity of the last to the first edition, though* in. 
each intermediate stage the additions or alterations may be almost 
imperceptible. There are few countries in which the truth of 
history has suffered more than in England, from the indolence 
with which almost everyone of our modem historians has taken 
the basis of his narrative from his predecessor. A better spirit 
lias indeed lately shown itself; * and, when Government have 
done their duty by making public the ample materials under 
their control, we may hope to see our ancient history illustrated 
from authentic sources. 

But it is not to accuracy only that the consultation of original 
authorities is essential. The delight with which We peruse the 
history of ages long passed, depends chiefly on its lively and 
picturesque representation of men, manners, and events. But 
these are only to be found in the dramatic narrative of the eye- 
witness or the contemporary, who had always seen the man- 
ners which he paints, and had generally felt some degree of the 
passions which actuated his heroes. The spirit of these original 
narratives evaporates when they are poured from compilation 
to compilation. If a modem historian can recover this charm, 
it is only when he either borrows directly from the first sources, 
or when frequent and familiar contemplation of them has kindled 
his imagination, and enabled him to antiquate his feelings, so as 
to become for a moment the contemporary of those ages of 
which he is the historian. Nothing, therefore, is mere true, 
however paradoxical it may seem, than that the means of 3m uset* 
ment, and, what is more, of interest, are to be found by a mo* 
dern writer of adequate talents, chiefly in those researches into 
antiquity, and that diligent study of ancient writers, which ap- 
pear so tedious to indolent readers, and may be represented iit 
so ludicrous ft light by men of wit. The narrative of ancient 
events by a mere modern thinker, must always be unintCfest-, 
ing, because he never can paint, or even conceive, the feelings" 
from which these events arose. J 

It is on the sympathy which History excites that its liibraF 
effect depends. The moral improvement to be derived from ill 

s ** 'y * . 


* Particularly in the work of Mr Lingard, which, when it it GOHft* 

pleted, will call for our most serious attention. 
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narrative, whether it be historical or what is called fictitious, 
is in proportion to the degree in which it exercises and thereby 
strengthens the social feelings and moral principles of the read- 
er. In both cases it excites emotions similar to those inspired 
by the men and actions which surround us in the world. Our 
habits of moral feeling ore formed by life; — and they are strength- 
ened by the pictures of life. In the perusal of History or Fic- 
tion, as in actual experience, we become better by learning to 
sympathize with misfortune, and to feel indignation against base- 
ness. The narrative of events which have occurred, or which 
may probably occur, is thus one of the most important parts 
of the moral education of mankind. It is not, however, by the 
commonplace and trivial moralities which may be inferred from, 
or illustrated by every narrative, that the historian contributes 
to the morality of his readers. These general conclusions are 
already known to every child ; and nothing has less effect on the 
character or feelings than the repetition of such paltry adages. 
He can improve his readers only by interesting them ; and he 
can interest them only by that animated representation of men 
and actions which inspires feelings almost as strong as those 
which are excited by present realities. Delight and improve- 
ment must therefore be produced by the very same means ; and 
if the history of former ages be delightful only when it has the 
picturesque particularity of original writers, it must depend also 
in part on trie study of the same writers for the attainment of 
its highest purposes. 

Nor are these the only circumstance? in which History, when 
rendered picturesque and characteristic by its adherence to con- 
temporary documents, is superior to those narratives in which 
modern speculations predominates. It is not only more accu- 
rate, more interesting, and more moral, but it also affords more 
instruction to the politician, and better materials for the philo- 
sopher. As long as the events preserve the colour of the age in 
which they passed, the statesman is in no danger of being so mis- 
led by history as to consider the precedents of a remote antiqui- 
ty as fit to be slavishly adopted in a totally dissimilar condition 
of society. The speculations of a modern compiler discolour 
and disguise the facts of anciet^ history. They are seen through 
a different medium ; and being combined with modern passions 
and prejudices, are indeed no longer the same fiicts. . From 
such materials the philosopher , can form no true judgment of 
the spirit and character of former times*. , No inferences from 
them can afford a solid foundation for a theory of the nature 
and progress of society. t ,, , , . r 

'to illustrate these general remarks, wc subjoin a specimen 

3‘ 
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of the difference between an ancient narrative and a modern 
abridgement. 

Iu speaking of the administration of Charles Martel, the Abbe 
Velly has the following passage. 

‘ France owes to the victory of Poitiers, the preservation, or, at least, 
the free exercise, of the Christian religion. Without the intrepid arm 
of the prince who crushed the Saracens, she might perhaps have been 
compelled to embrace Mahometanism. Yet the clergy laboured to 
blacken his memory. We read in a synodal letter ascribed to Hinc- 
mar, that the body of Charles was carried away to hell ; and that, on 
opening his grave, nothing was found but a frightful dragon and a 
pestilential smell. This ridiculous story is founded on a revelation 
of Sr Eucherius of Orleans, though that prelate died before Charles 
Martel. It is obvious that it is a fable invented to intimidate those 
princes who might be tempted to lay their hands on the property of 
the Church.' — Velly , Hist . cle France , 1. 183. 

Let us now see the ancient narrative, ns it is (in our opinion 
judiciously) copied literally by M. de Sismondi. 

A hunched and twenty years after the death of Charles Mar- 
tel, the clergy of France, assembled at Kiersi in a National 
Council, condemned hU memory in the following letter to Louis 
the Germanic, 

* It is because Prince. Charles, father of King Pepin, was the first 
of the Kings and Princes of the Franks to divide and separate the 
property of the Church, that, for that cause alone, he is damned eter- 
nally. We know, in fact, that St Eucherius, bishop of Orleans, 
whose body rests in the cortVetit of St Frudon, being in prayer, was 
carried into the world of spirits ; ’'arid tftet, among the things which 
he saw, and which the Lord shmved him, he recognised Charles ex- 
posed to torments in thelbwest depths of hell. The ange-l who con- 
ducted him being interrogated on this subject,' answered, that, in the 
judgment to come, the soul and body of him wh6 takes away the goods 
of the Church shall be exposed, even before the end of the world, 
to eternal torments, by sentence of the saints who are to judge with 
the Lord. The aacrdigious plunderer shall be laden with the penal- 
ties not only of his own sins, but of the sins of those who had be- 
stowed their property, for the love of God, on holy places, on the 
lamps of divine worship, on alms to the servants of Christ, and for 
the redemption of thur own souls. 6t Eucherius, when he came to 
himself, called St Boniface, and Fulrad, abbot of the convent fif St 
Dennis, and Arst chaplain of King Pepin, to whom he related these 
things. He recommended that they should go to the sepulchre of 
Charts ; and that if they did not find his body there, it would pe 9 
proof’ of the truth of his vision. Boniface and Fulrad accordingly 
went to the convent, where the body of Charles had been interred ; 
and having opeped his tomb, a dragon instantly sprung out of it, 
and it was blackened in the inside, as if he had beeft burnt* We 
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ourselves have seen men who lived till our times, and who were pre- 
sent at these occurrences, and they attested the things which they 
saw and which they heard. These things coming to the knowledge 
of Pepin, he caused a sjmod to be assembled at Leptincs, at whtcli 
St Boniface, together with George, a legate of the Apostolic See, 
presided. We have the acts of this synod, which attempted to re- 
store all the ecclesiastical properly which had been taken ; but as Pepin 
could not restore them' all, on account of his war with Gaiter, prince 
of Aquitain, he at least mortgaged them to Bishops, directing that 
they should pay tithes, and that each household pay twelve pennies 
to the Church dll the whole could be restored. ’ * 

How faint is the modern abridgement, — and in what lively co- 
lours docs the original letter display the sordid rapacity, the 
rancorous malice, the impudent imposture, the gross ignorance, 
of a whole national church, mu} the wretched state of nations 
and sovereigns, who could be duped by such clumsy falsehoods ! 

The hi»roiy of the Kings of France, of the first race, corre- 
sponds nearly in time with that of the Saxon heptarchy. The 
reigns of the Carlovingiun line, though they terminated four- 
score years before the Norman invasion, have some resemblance 
to the period of our history which extends from the supremacy 
of Egbert to the accession of William. The French historians 
have hitherto embroiled and disfigured their early history, by 
confining their \;Jew to the Frankish principality of Clovis, which 
indeed the Kings of France have considered as the original 
basis of their monarchy, but which was not the earliest, nor 
for a time the most considerable of the Germanic States esta- 
blished in Gaul. In the first years of the fifth century, while 
tho Franks were obscure auxiliaries in the Roman armies, the 
Visigoths founded a powerful monarchy in the southern part of 
Gaul ; and the north-eastern portion of the same great province 
became the seat of the power of the Burgundians. At one mo- 
ment it appeared probable that the Visigoths would acquire the 
ascendancy ; and the circumstances which conferred it on the 
Franks, were not of such a nature as to promise so favourable 
a result. The Burgundians and Visigoths, issuing from distant 
countries, had migrated with their families, and became fixed 
in their new possessions, soon after their entrance into G&tL 
— . — — ■ — ■ > 

* It is remarkable that ail the natural, as well as preternatural part v 
of this letter, is false. George did not preside at the council of 
Leptines: that council was not assembled by Pepin, but by Carlo* 
man. It did not discuss either the damnation of Charles Martel, or 
the restitution of property to the Chiych ; and St Eucherius died 
three years before Charles Martel ! 

voj„. xxxv. no. 70* .1 i 
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After they thus became cultivators, it was difficult to assemble 
any large portion of them under arms* But as the original 
seats ‘of the Franks were near the Roman frontier, their wives, 
.children, and <Ad men remained in their ancient possessions ; 
while the fighting men alone followed Clovis. That chief, and 
his immediate successors, lived in the camp, in the midst of thdr 
prankish army, who were ready for every military enterprise, 
and whose concentrated force held the scattered people of Gaul 
in subjection ; as the Turkish soldiery of Barbary enable their 
Deys to oppress many millions of inhabitants who abhor their 
yoke. Like these barbarous tyrants in another respect, the 
Merovingian Kings were often the victims of the military de- 
mocracy, whose support was the sole foundation of their power. 

There is perhaps no part of history which exhibits maxims- 
of state and usages of war so barbarous as those of Clovis and 
his descendants. When he had established himself at Paris, 
after his return from the Gothic war, his first care was to se- 
cure his throne, by the destruction of all the petty chieftains of 
the long-haired race who ruled over the other tribes of Franks* 
His first victim was Sigebert, king of the Ripuarians, who, 
being lame, had sent auxiliaries, under the command of his 
son Chloderic, to the army of Clovis. In the free intercourse 
of a camp, Clovis suggested to the young Prince the assassina- 
tion of his father, and promised to ‘secure him in the possession 
of the government. Thus tempted, Chloderifc murdered his 
father; but Clovis, instead of paying the reward of the crime, 
caused the murderer to be assassinated : and, calling together 
the Ripuarians, he swore before them that he had no share in 
the death of their princes. He then offered himself to be 
their ruler, and was accepted. By various expedients of the 
same faithless and atrocious sort, he extirpated the whole race 
of Frankish princes, and seized on their dominions. 4 Thus, ? 
says Gregory of Tours, ‘ every day God made some of his 
4 enemies fall into his hands, and extended the limits of his 
4 kingdom ; because he walked with an upright heart before the 
g Lord, and did that which was pleasing in his sight ! } *- A- 
jnong the posterity of Clovis, it seems to have been almost a 
constitutional principle, that the security of the Monarch requir- 
ed the destruction of all the Princes of the Royal Blood : And 
as brothers were the most dangerous rivals, fratricide was the e- 
Stahushed usage. 4 Chramnes, ’ says Gregory of Tours* ‘ after 
his defeat jby his father Clotarie, against whom he hadreyolt- 
* ed, attempted to escape by sea ; but having delayed his em- 
4 barkatiori till he could also place his wife and daughters in se- 


* Greg. Turon. Lib. II. c. 40 . 
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« curity, he was taken and loaded with chains by the soldiers of 

* his father. The king commanded his son to be burnt, with 
4 his wife and daughters. He was, accordingly, imprisoned in 

* the hut of a poor man. The soldiers set live to the house, 
4 and the prince, with his wife and children, perished in it. ’ * 
Manners the most dissolute prevailed during this period of atro- 
cious crimes. The tragical history of Brunehault and Frede- 
gonde affords a sufficient example of the domestic life of the 
Merovingians. We have seen how the ecclesiastical historians 
of those times treated the crimes of their sovereigns; and we 
need scarcely any other characteristic feature of the age, but 
that, in the fourscore years of the reigns of Clovis and his sons, 
under kings so ferocious and dissolute, and when ecclesiastics 
were so indulgent to their vices, the clergy of France furnished 
no less than seventy-one saints to the Calendar. To these se- 
venty-one saints, the produce of such an age, the most enlight- 
ened nations of Europe still appear to ascribe miraculous pow- 
ers, and the privilege of interceding with the Deity for offend- 
ing mortals; while the souls of Socrates and Marcus Aurelius 
are doomed to irrevocable perdition ! If any law or usage could 
now be traced to the time of Clovis, and shown to have origin- 
ated among the faithless savages who then disgraced the human 
name, it would be represented to us as a monument of venera- 
ble antiquity, which the hand of reforplation could not touch 
without baibarity or even impiety. 

The origin of the Carlovingian family, and their progress to 
supreme power, are more fully and clearly stated by M. Sis- 
mondi than by any other modern historian. Under the Mero- 
vingians, the direct authority of the kings of the Franks extend- 
ed from the Loire to the Rhine. They were connected, by tics 
which continually varied in their strength, with the Germanic 
provinces beyond the Rhine, and their supremacy was acknow- 
ledged bv the two conquered kingdoms ot Burgundy and Aqui- 
taine ; of which the latter was bounded by the Loire and the .Py- 
renees, and the former stretched from Alsace to the Mediterranean. 
The Frankish monarchy itself was divided into two parts, by a 
line drawn from the mouth of the Scheldt to Bar- sur- Aube. The 
part to the westward of the line was called Neustria : that to the 
eastward Austrasia. In the beginning of the seventh century, 
Pepin, called DeLanden, andArnuIph, who afterwards became 
"bishop of Metz, were distinguished as leaders of the aristocra- 
cy, which the progress of civilization began to form in Austra- 
sia; and in the last years of the same century, their grandson 


* Greg. Turon. Lib. IV. c. 2Q ; 21. 
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Pepin, called l’Heristn), from his castle near Liege, governed 
that kingdom under the title of Mayor of the Palace to the im- 
becile descendant of Clovis, who retained the name of King* 
From 687 to 71<4y Pepin ruled the monarchy of the Franks un- 
der the nominal sovereignty of four princes, whose names only 
are known to posterity- In 720, his natural son, Charles Mar- 
tel, became the sole ruler of France. About the same time, the ' 
victorious Mahometans made themselves masters of that part 
of Languedoc which had been subject to the Gothic monarchy 
of Spain. In 732 they w ere defeated near Poitiers * by Cha- 
rles, in that celebrated battle which is generally believed to have 
preserved Christendom from the Mussulman yoke. The cha- 
racter, manners, and opinions of the hero to whom this great 
deliverance is ascribed, are almost entirely unknown to us. 
The meagre chroniclers of that legendary age, give us no par- 
ticulars of his private life, and do not mention the name of any 
captain or counsellor who contributed to the glory of his reign. 
He died in 74? I, leaving two sons, Carloman and Pepin, of 
whom the second, surnamed the Short, after the retreat of his 
elder brother to a monastery, obtained the government of Aus- 
trasia as Duke, and that of Neustria as Mayor of the Palace. 
The title of King had, for some time, ceased in the former pro- 
vince. It continued in Neustria to be enjoyed by a Merovin- 
gian prince till 7 :>% w r ben, by a revolution, of which we know 
scarcely any circumstances, the crown was openty transferred 
to Pepin, who had long before possessed the regal power. Egin- 
hard, the minister of Charlemagne, gives the following imper- 
fect account of the elevation of the Cavlovingian nice to the 
throve. 4 Burchard, Bishop of Worms, find Fuhad, the chap- 
6 lain of Pepin, were sent to Rome to Pope Zachary, to consult 
4 the pontiff on the kings who then existed in France, am 1 who 
4 had only the name of kings, without any royal power; The 
4 pontiff* answered, that it was better that he should be king 
4 who exercised the royal power ; and having sanctioned tins 
4 with his authority, he caused Pepin to he constituted king. ’ 
The con tin ua tor of Fred egi are, who wrote under the direction 
of Pepin’s uncle, adds, 4 That then, with the advice and con- 


r , * Mr Hnllain complains that he cannot fix the field of battle more 
nearly Jhan , by describing it as being between Poitiers and Tours., 
JVJT. Sisjnondi says that the Mahometans * hail scarcely passed Poitiers 
4 wl|£n they met Charles and the army of the Australian Franks.’ 
Whether he is sufficiently warranted in this apparent precision, we 
dare not venture to decide, without a critical -examination of his au- 
thorities. 
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8 sent of all the Franks, and with the authority of the Apostolic 
* See, by the choice of all France, the consecration of the Bi- 
8 shops, and the submission of the Princes, Pepin was raised to 
8 the throne, with his queen Bertrade, according to the ancient 
8 usages . 9 

•* We know nothing more, * says M. de Sisraondi, ‘ of this great 
event, but that Pepin was raised on the Buckler, or seated on the 
throne at Soissons— that this ceremony probably took place on the 
1st of March 752, in the general assembly of the natkra— and that 
Childeric III., of whose age, manners, and character, tfe are entire- 
l^ignorant, having received the ecclesiastical Tonsure, was placed 
in a convent at St. Omers, where he died in 755. * 

This imprisonment of a deposed monarch, instead of his mur- 
der, and several other facts of a similar nature in the policy of 
the House of Pepin, show some progress of humanity from the 
barbarous times of the first descendants of Clovis. * 

The Saxon heptarchy in England differs, in several not unim- 
portant respects, from the corresponding period of French history. 
Clovis and his Franks rapidly overran Gaul. But the Saxon pi- 
rates could only reach Britain in small bands, as the rude naviga- 
tion of that age afforded the means of conveying them. Their 
progress was proportion ably slow ; and it was more than a cen- 
tury and a half before they were masters of the greater part of 
England. The Frankish monarchy, originally extensive, was 
broken down by the custom of equally dividing it among the sons 
of the sovereign. The principalities founded by unconnected 
Saxon chiefs, were, by a contrary process, gradually united un- 
der one monarch. Their number was such as to render their his- 
tory both insignificant and obscure. Daring the heptarchy, the 
island of Great Britain contained about fifteen kingdoms, Saxon, 
British* and Scotch ; and in one of the smallest of them, the king- 
dom of Kent, there were at one time three chiefs, on whom the 
annalists bestow the title of King. The number of these petty 
principalities, while it exposed the country to perpetual and 
cruel wars, preserved the princes from that fatal degeneracy 
which brought on the last descendants of Cloyis— an appella- 
tion which might almost be translated 8 Sinecure Kings. ' * 
The whole life of the Saxon chieftains was .a. struggle for ex- 
istence. They had no choice but to conquer, or to ne conquer- 
ed ; and they could not, for a moment, have preserved even the 
royal title, without some exertion of sagacity and valour. 

There is no period which can boast of greater names among 
its historians than that of the Anglo-Saxons. Milton and Burke 


* * Rais Faineans. * 
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undertook their history ; and the powers of both these great 
men are splendidly displayed in this commencement of the an- 
nals of their country. Milton was perhaps the first of our ge- 
neral historians who dared to avow his disbelief of the legends 
which for centuries had been placed at the head of the history 
rif England; Yet he deigns to relate them, for reasons worthy 
of himself; because the very belief of them was characteristic of 
a nation; because they might contain some traces of ancient 
tradition, and be evidence of manners, if not of events ; and, 
lastly, as themes for the poet, on which he had himself oqpe 
meditated to build an everlasting monument to the glory of his 
country. But criticism and research had not, in his time, suf- 
ficiently opened the way for the march of genius; and it was 
not until our own age that men of letters had become so sati- 
ated with civilization, as to contemplate with delight, and ex- 
plore with enthusiasm, the remains of rude antiquity. Though 
ipucli still remains to be done in this field, it must be owned 
that much also has bceri accomplished, even since the time of 
the last of these illustrious writers. The work of Mr Turner, 
full of new information, composed in the best spirit, and with 
conscientious industry, deserves very great commendation; and 
his account of the writings of Alfred, is alone sufficient to en- 
title him to the gratitude of every Englishman. The Saxon 
Chronicle has not yet undergone all the revision, and received 
all the illustration, to which so authentic and venerable a mo- 
nument of our ancient history is entitled. A translation # of it 
has lately appeared, of so much intrinsic merit, and attended 
by such interesting circumstances, that we quit our subject for a 
moment to recommend it to public notice. It is the work of a 
young lady, who is the member of a family remarkable for every 
excellent quality, and who being, from her earliest youth# ex- 
cluded by ill health From the ordinary amusements* and. occupa- 
tions of her sex, has created for herself abundant resources and 
secure enjoyments, in the cultivation of literature. It is offered 
tp the public with the greatest modesty, and, as far as w.e can 
presume to judge, it is executed with perfect fidelity. 

It is observed by M. Sismondi, that the elevation of the 
lovingians to the throne is not to be considered as a mere change 
of dynasty. It was a new conquest of France by the Franks of 
Anstrasia, who once more spread over the kingdom thajtiP^r- 
manftc character which had been impaired among the Neustrian 

... I .. n — ..■■■ ■ ... ■ ■■ ’ 1 .■ ■■ 

* A literal Translation of the Saxon Chronicle. (By Miss Gur- 
ney.) Printed at Norwich. Published by J. & A. Arch, London, 
01 9 . . ' 
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Franks, anil almost entirely effaced in the provinces beyond the 
iLoire, where the laws and manners of the Roman provinciate 
still retained an ascendant. The original spirit of the Franks 
was most completely preserved in those countries which border- 
ed on the unconquered part of Germany; and it was now again 
earned to the foot of the Pyrenees by the reduction of Aqui- 
taine, and by the expulsion of the Moors from Narbonne and 
its territority, which they had possessed for Hear half a century. 
These occurrences, which are placed in a striking light by M. 
Sismondi, are slightly noticed by modern historian?, intent on 
the intercourse of Pepin with Italy, which p^ved the way for the 
most splendid events in the reign of his son. But perhaps the 
most remarkable part of his history of, Pepin is the good sense 
and frankness with which he lays open the extraordinary ab- 
sence of information about so important a period. 1 In that 
4 reign, , says he, * France was absolutely without historians. 

* Five or six anonymous chronicles have been collected, so la- 
4 conic as rarely to allow two or three lines to each year. By 
i means of these chronicles, we are able, with tolerable preci- 
4 sion, to fix the date of events; but it is impossible to distin- 
4 guish their causes or their nature. In none of them do we 
4 discover any trace of regret for the Merovingians, of repug- 
4 nance to the usurpation of Pepin, or of enthusiasm for the 
4 new monarch. Wc shall not attempt to.supply the place of 

* information by conjectures ; for it is an essential part of his- 
4 torical truth to distinguish those times of which nothing is 
4 known. * The perusal of Velly’s narrative is indeed enough 
to show how the void of historical matter may be filled up by 
commonplace declamation, and by the puerile amplification of a 
few facts, without even that exercise of ingenuity which specious 
conjecture requires. 

One anecdote is a curious specimen of the morality of the 
most eminent Ecclesiastics in the age of Pepin. Pope Con- 
stantine, who had been deposed and blinded by the Lom- 
bards in 768, was brought before a council of Bishops as- 
sembled under the Presidency of his successor Stephen III. 
He was charged with having suffered himself to be raised in 
toe day, from a mere layman, through all the ecclesiastical de- 
grees, to the dignity of Supreme Pontiff. When he attempted 
to justify himself, the Prelates, ^assembled in council in presence 
of the Pope, fell on the old blind man, and almost tore him, in 
pieces, though some had received eminent dignities from him, 
and all had been in communion with him as head of the Church. 
The capitularies, or laws of Pepin, are an authentic monument 
-of the depravity both of the clergy and laity of that age. 

4 If a Priest, * say they, 4 has married his niece, he must be tie* 
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4 graded, and he is to separate from her; but if another then 
< takes her* he also" is to repudiate her; and if be has not the 
4 gift of continence, let him rather chuse another woman ; for it 
4 would be reprehensible in any other man to keep a woman 
4 whom a priest had divorced . 9 It is also stipulated in the same 
capitulary, that ‘ if a man already manned shall have scducedhis 
4 daughter-in-law, his mother-in-law, or his sister-in-law, the 
4 marriage shall be dissolved, and neither he nor his para- 
• mour shall be permitted to marry again. ’ — * A free man ' says 
the 8th article of the same capitulary, 6 who shall kill his father 
4 or mother, his brother or uncle, shall lose his own inheritance ; 
4 and he that commits incest with his mother, his sister or his 
4 aunt, shall incur the same forfeiture. * 

The reign of Charlemagne is, beyond all question, the most 
splendid period of the history of Europe, from the fall of the Ho- 
man empire in the West, to the taking of Constantinople by the 
Mahometan Barbarians. The Frankish monarchy, under that 
great Prince, was the first extensive empire which the Teutonic 
nations had made sufficient advances in the arts of war and policy 
to establish. The greatest of the kings of France, the restorer of 
a titular empire of Rome which waB shortly transferred to Ger- 
many, lie appears, as it were, at the head of the history of the 
most powerful nations of the Continent, and seems to be the 
founder of the modern system of European society. Under his 
reign, too, historical monuments became fuller and more numer- 
ous. Even the chronicles sometimes allow half a page to a year 
of his annals. Eginhart, his Secretary or Chancellor, has trans- 
mitted to us, though too briefly, yet with familiar knowledge, and 
sometimes with affectionate minuteness, the circumstances of his 
life. His collection of the laws of the Germanic nations, and 
those which he himself added to these codes, show * strong 
inclination, and as much capacity as could exist in his, lime for 
legislation; and whether he be considered as the collector of 
the ancient martial songs of the Franks, or as the founder of 
schools in which the learning of his age was taught, we recog- 
nise in him that sense, however indistinct, of the superior worth 
of literature, which is the characteristic of a generous barbarian* 
The final success of his long wars against the Saxons, afforded 
the first example, since Julius Ceesar, of the superiority of the 
military discipline, which cannot exist without some civilization, 
over the ruder valour of savage tribes. He carried his victo- 
rious anus into the countries which had for four centuries pour- 
ed their destroying bands over the prostrate South ; and, from 
that moment, the progress of improvement in Europe, though 
occasionally disturbed, was nover interrupted by the irruption of 
Northern invaders. 4 He gave to France, ’ says M. Sismondi, 
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* a preponderance which she had not attained in the three cen- 

* tones which preceded him, and which she did not recover in 
‘ the ten centuries which have since elapsed, till the times which 

* we have ourselves seen . 9 

In the unusually minute accounts of his life which we possess, 
it is^ evident that, in all those acts of a monarch where personal 
Character is allowed free scope, his generosity and clemency 
were far above his age ; and that the dreadful military execu- 
tions to which he had recourse, after repeated aggressions by the 
Saxons, are rather characteristic of the laws of war, in that 
fierce age, than symptoms of a cruel disposition in the Conquer- 
or. Iiis attempts to join the Danube and the Rhine bv a ca- 
nal, is one of the most remarkable proqfs of liis superiority to 
his time, in which there were not to be found scientific know- 
ledge and mechanical skill capable of executing a conception of 
such useful grandeur. * Before the time of the Lord King 
Charles, * says an anonymous old chronicler, called the Monk 
of Angouleme, 6 there was in France no study of the liberal 
arts. * His love of knowledge was admirable, and his profici- 
ency in it not contemptible for a monarch of the Franks, who 
was the conqueror and lawgiver of Europe. He appears to 
have been ignorant of no science known to any man of his age. 
He spoke Latin, and understood some Greek. Late in life, 
and with less success than in other pursuits, he attempted to 
write — then not the first part of the most common education, 
but the exclusive occupation of copyists arid secretaries. We 
may easily believe his secretary when he tells us, that the elo- 

3 uencc of his imperial master was copious ; that he could give 
tie utterance to his exalted thoughts; and that, like all men 
who possess the arts of persuasion, he might b> charged with 
sometimes abusing diem. He was remarkable for temperance,* 
a rare virtue among barbarians. His sorrow for the cjpaih of 
his sons, and his affectionate indulgence towards his daughters, 
however regarded as frailties by stern warriors or more stern 
monks, raise his character above liis time, and bring it siili more 
near to that of a civilized hero. He repudiated his wife on 
grounds of policy. The ascendant of another is said to have 
caused some part of his severity towards the Saxous; and Ito 
practised the concubinage which the usages, and even the law® 
of Europe, then allowed. 

It is the singular fortune of his reign, to be as much the, 
theme of heroic fiction as of genuine* history. Hw retreat 
from Spain, through the Pass of Ilouccsvalles in' the Pyre* 
nees, an almost invisible incident in his exploits, became the 
subject of these romances of chivalry, which were .far ages. 
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the delight of all the European nations, and which at length 
furnished materials for the genius of the most original and de- 
lightful poets of modern ages. The splendour of his name is 
brightened by the renown of contemporary sovereigns. Haroun 
al Rase hid i in the midst of a court more magnificent and more 
learned than that of die Franks, respected the fame, and sought 
the friendship of the conqueror of the West ; and Wittikind , 
the savage hero of Germanic independence, after having long 
resisted the arms of Charlemagne, was finally subdued by his 
generosity. The great object of his reign was to reduce to obe- 
dience those fierce tribes of Germany who continued to.thrcaten 
the infant civilization of the southern nations. This object he 
attained. He carried, 4hc religion, the manners, and the arts of 
the civilized world to the frontiers of Scandinavia ; and he made 
Germany the bulwark, instead of being the terror, of more re- 
fined countries. One danger alone remained, of which he lived 
lo see a specimen. The rude and ferocious tribes, who, under 
the various names of Saxons, Normans, and Danes, inhabited 
the country which extends from the mouth of the Elbe to the 
northern extremity of Europe, being excluded, by the conquest 
of Germany, from expeditions by land, and probably also ex- 
asperated by the rigour with which the victorious Franks had 
treated their countrymen, renewed the maritime and predatory 
warfare of their ancestors, and for more than a century inflicted 
the most terrible calamities on England and the northern pro- 
vinces of France. But this evil was limited, both in extent and 
duration, when compared with the movements of those migrat- 
ing nations wlio overrun the Western empire. The numbers 
wlio could be conveyed by sea, in a single expedition, was com- 
paratively smffil. The more civilized nations were increasing 
their means of maritime defence, which, beyond any other spe- 
cies ofr warfare, depends on the progress of art and of science; 
and, at the same time, the religion, laws, and government im- 
posed by Charlemagne upon Germany, gradually penetrated 
into the wildest recesses of the North, and dried up the source 
of barbarous invasion, by rendering those nations members of 
Ae commonwealth of civilized Europe, who had hitherto been 
its inexorable and formidable enemies. 

The history of Charlemague, in this work, is incomparably 
the best tli at we have ever read. The narrative is full and ac- 
curate uniformly supported, and often animated, by original 
documents. The events are disposed in the clearest order; the 
authorities ^ are weighed with critical judgment ; curiosity and 
research ore everywhere directed to proper and important subr 
jects; the lapguage is natural and spirited; the narration is at 
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the same time instructive, interesting, and amusing ; and if we 
were desirous of pointing out the best general account * of the 
state of the wwrld in the beginning of the ninth century, we 
should have no hesitation to name M. de SismondFs History of 
Charlemagne. 

.After the death of Charlemagne, the history of France ceases 
to inspire much interest. The rapid decline of his family, their 
total want of talent and energy, are agreeable to the general 
course of royal families in all barbarous countries, and in most 
absolute monarchies. There is perhaps no family in history 
who can boast a succession of such men as the two last Pepins, 
Charles Martel and Charlemagne. Stimulated by the most 
powerful passions of human nature, thejNdisplayed all the acti- 
vity and vigour by which empires arc founded, and private men 
rise to supreme power. In such an age as that in which they 
lived, the mind of a sovereign, when not excited by a passion 
for conquest and the love of military glory, sinks into apathy 
and lethargy. There are no other excitements to activity. Th& 
king who is not a warrior, throws the reins of government into 
the hands of his servants, and abandons himself to pleasure, to 
superstition, or to mere indolence. It is doubtful whether a peo- 
ple do not suffer more from the neglect of all the duties of govern- 
ment by these feeble princes, however pacific or humane, than by 
the wars of ambitious but sagacious conquerors, who pursue their 
own interest too keenly to tolerate subaltern oppressors. In 
civilized governments, the laws preserve the monarchy, in spite 
of the feebleness of a royal family. But in semi barbarous coun- 
tries, the loss of mental energy is in no long time followed by 
the fall of the degenerate dynasty. 

In relating the contests between the feeble descendants of 
Charlemagne, M. de Sismondi tells us that, * in almost every 

* country in Europe, the friends of liberty have been ruined by 

* placing princes at their head. * This reflection, very natural in 
the mouth of ft friend of liberty in 1821, is not very applicable 
to the uninteresting revolts of the sons of Louis le Deborinaire, 
u thousand years ago. There is not the least evidence that 
these revolts were connected with any political principles— that 
they were influenced by any regard to liberty— that they were 
provoked by oppression, or intended to obtain a redress of 
grievances. They were the blind movements of turbulent ar- 
mies, or of an inconstant populace, who were mere instruments 
in the hands of ambitious leaders, contending for a power which 
they were on all sides equally incapable of reasonably and vir- 

/ tuously exercising. These contests terminated in the final dis- 
memberment of the Frankish empire. The treaty of Verdun* 
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in 843, assigned all the provinces beyond the Rhine lo Louis 
the Germanic; all that part of Gaul which lies to the west of 
the Rhone, the Soane and the Meuse, to Charles the Bald ; and 
the whole of Italy, with the remaining portion of. Gaul, and the 
imperial title, to Lothaire, the eldest grandson of Charlemagne. 
This partition had permanent consequences. It may be consi- 
dered as having first established the monarchy of France and 
the empire of Germany. It appears, from a remarkable trans- 
action of the preceding year 81 % that the national difference of 
languages had already prepared the way for the conversion of 
France and Germany into distinct States. In that year, Louis 
the Germanic and Charles the Bald, in a great assembly held 
at Strasburg, pronounced an oath of alliance in the two lan- 
guages spoken by their respective followers; in the Frank i*h, 
still preserved by the Germans ; and in the Romance, formed in 
France by the mixture of Latin and Teutonic, which is the pa- 
rent of the modern French. It is remarkable that the northern 
part of the Transalpine dominions of Lothaire, destitute of 
distinct national characteristics, and irregularly divided between 
Teutonic and Romance dialects, have, for len centuries, been 
the scene of contest between the French and German nations. 

The last century of the Carlovmgian line is without great 
men or splendid events. But it is remarkable for one of the 
greatest revolutions which have ever occurred in the internal 
order of society- — in the nature of landed property — and in the 
distribution of public authority. It was during this obscure 
and miserable period that the feudal system was completed. 
By the capitulary of Kiei'sy-sur-Oise , in 877, the governments 
oFpro vinces by Counts were either made or acknowledged to be 
hereditary. This establishment rendered the inheritable nature 
of fiefs universal, and completed the analogy between goverrt- 
ment and property. From this moment, the Royal power ra- * 
pidly declined, and all political authority fell into the hands of 
a tumultuous body of feudal chieftains. The sufferings of the 
people, from the perpetual warfare between their chiefs, and 
still more from the Norman and Saracenic pirates, were pro- 
bably greater than at any period since the first eruption of the 
barbarians. But, in the midst of these calamities, the seeds of 
improvement were sown. National feeling, generous ambition, 
useful enterprise, which had been almost lost in the immensity 
of a ^vst empire, were revived by the local attachments, the na- 
tural rivalship, the multiplied prizes of talent in a multitude of 
small principalities, bound together by language ami -religion 
more . than , by the theory of law or, the name of a monarchy. 
Industry ana population seem to have recovered, in spite, of 6 
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anarchy; and the feudal system, winch grew afterwards so 
enormous an evil, appears in the ninth century to have been a 
reformation of European society. By the establishment of a 
powerful intermediate class, it furnished the first restraint on 
monarchy, and afforded the means of combining it with liberty. 
The nobles, who first oppressed the people, became, in sub- 
sequent times, their only bulwark against the throne. 

Of this great change, we should widi to have found a fuller 
account in the present work. Perhaps the author has reserved 
it for the opening of the Capclian pciiod, where it may be 
placed with great advantage. The task, it may be observed, 
has been greatly facilitated by the two admirable chapters of Mr 
Hallam on the Feudal System ; and theUate excellent work of 
. M. Meyer on the Judicial Institutions of tne European States, # 
contains some valuable suggestions on the same subject. 

Surrounded by the feudal aristocracy, the descendants of 
Charlemagne still enjoyed the regal title. The year of t heir no- 
minal reign continued to afford a date to legal instruments in 
every part of France; but their dominions were really limited 
to the petty lordships of Laon and Soissons, till, on the death 
of Louis V. in 987, the name of King was assumed by Hugh, 
surnamed Capet, Duke of France, one of the most potent vas- 
sals of the Crown, whose family for a century had been conspi- 
cuous and powerful, and who claimed a descent fiom Arnoipli, 
bishop of Metz, one of the ancestors of the Carlovingian race. 
The circumstances of this revolution are almost as little known 
to us as those of the elevation of the Carlovingians ; and spe- 
cious reasons are assigned for the want of historical materials 
at so critical a moment. But the true cause seems to be, that 
Frodoard, Canon of Rheims, the best guide through French 
history in the tenth century, died in the year 9 (><>, twenty- one 
years before the accession of Hugh Capet; and that lie had 
no successor. The curious research of M. Sismondi lias dis- 
covered some small circumstances of this revolution in the let- 
ters of Getbert , which, though published in the great collection 
of French historians, and referred to by Velly, aj-e turned to no 
account either by that writer or by Henault. This Gcrbcrt 
was, in several respects, one of the most extraordinary persons 
,of the middle age. He was originally educated in Catalonia, 
a part of the Spanish March of the Carlovingian empire, where 
literature was more cultivated than in his native country of 
France; both because it was undisturbed by the Norman spoii- 


* Esprit, Origine et Progres das Institutions* Jutliciaires des priu- 
cipaux pays de l’Europe. Par J. D. Meyer. • La Hai/c , 18H). 
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ers, and because it enjoyed the advantage of free intercourse 
with the learned Mahometans in the southern provinces of the 
Peninsula. From these last he is supposed to have acquired 
his mathematical knowledge, attested by treatises on arithmetic 
and geometry, which are still extant. In his subsequent travels 
he formed a large library, and seems to have been the most ce- 
lebrated book- col lector of the tenth century. For some 'years 
before the deposition of the Carlovingians, he had been secre- 
tary of the Archbishop of Rheims, and appears to have com- 
posed the letters of most of the great persons of both sexes in 
the neighbouring provinces. In that period of revolutions he 
appears to have conducted himself with considerable address, 
and with no disregan^of his worldly interest. His sagacity in 
early discovering thfe* party likely to be successful, was attended 
by its usual consequences ; and though he lost the Archbishop- 
ric of Rheims, the first reward of his zeal for the Capelian fa- 
mily, he was afterwards raised to the see of Ravenna, and at 
last to the dignity of Supreme Pontiff under the title of Silves- 
ter II. He is probably the only person who was ever raised to 
the pontifical throne for being a great philosopher, ‘ tropter 
summam pii ii.osoph i am ; * the words of the Egiperor Otho III. 
in recommending Gerber t to that dignity. But the most me- 
morable circumstance of his life, is, that to him is ascribed * 
the introduction into Europe of the numerals called Arabian, 
but probably of Indian origin. If Gerbert really introduced 
this great improvement, it is certain that it must have been 
unintelligible to the majority of his contemporaries, and it is 
very probable that its use would be rejected by the indolence 
and prejudice of the few who were capable of comprehend- 
ing it. Wc may be almost assured that it was undervalued 
by himself, in his eager pursuit of honour and power, and 
amidst the important revolutions in which he performed a 
considerable part. How different is the estimate of posteri- 
ty ! Few but inquirers into obscure history know the pon- 
tificate of Silvester II. The events of his time are daily re- 
ceding further from* the eye, and they are already hid from 
most observers by the accumulation of succeeding revolutions. 
Even the extinction of the royal family of Charlemagne, and 
the elevation of the Capetian dynasty, are already dwindled in- 


* Ibis honour is refused to Gerbert by the very learned author of 
the Treatise on Arithmetic in the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia 
Britanuica. Perhaps he may have overlooked the observations of 
MontucJa, Hist, des Mathcm. Part III. Liv. ] ., which seems to us 
strongly to support the pretensions of Gerbert. 
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to objects of cold curiosity, which no longer interest the feelings 
of mankind. But the introduction of an improvement in science 
or useful art, is rewarded by a feme which is often increased by 
time. The political events of those ages which are not describ- 
ed by great writers, soon vanish from the minds of men. But 
ho who bestowed on us the Arabic numerals, will be celebrated 
ds long as the world endures by all those who enjoy the benefit 
of so admirable an invention. Even his disputed claim will be 
studied with unabated interest, in distant ages, on the banks of 
the Missouri, or in the islands of the Pacific, in the history of 
those noble sciences which alone exemplify the uninterrupted 
progress of the human understanding, when it is freed from de- 
grading alliance with the Ioav cares orjierce passions of man. 
The renown of deeds which affect only Che fortune of a state is 
limited. The glory of inventions and discoveries, which aid 
the general progress of the whole human race, .is alone secure 
from decay. 


Art. XIII. A Letter to a Member of Parliament , showing ( in 
these days of infidelity and sedition) the serious and dangerous 
Defects of the British and Foreign School, arid of Mr Brougham 7 s 
Bill for the General Education of the Poor . By Richard 
Lloyd, A . M., Rector of St Dun&tan in the West. Lon- 
don, Rivington. 1821. 

O ur late discussions of the great question relating to the Edu- 
cation of the People have led us into those matters upon 
which the best friends of toleration and civil liberty differ in 
some points of inferior importance, and likely, we would fain 
hope, to be removed. The tract before us comes from a very 
different quarter; and the title-page is sufficient to show, that 
the Rector of St Dunstan is one who will be satisfied with « 
very scapty portion of instrwetion to the poor, and of toleration 
to the Non-conformists. It must i*)t be supposed that, because 
there are very few men who would now stand forward as the 
advocates of illiberal opinions upon these subjects, therefore 
such opinions are extinguished. They are undoubtedly professr 
ed in private by far more than will venture publicly to proclaim 
them ; and entertained in secret, and acted upon when oppor- 
tunity affords, by far more than will profess them in any way. 
From time to time, however, a man inflated with High-church 
pride and zeal, or conceiving it may be for his advantage to 
counterfeit such inspirations, gives us a glimpse of what fa at 
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all times more silently, a& work in the breasts of those who deem 
genera! ignorance the best security for their own influence* 

Mr Lloyd’s objection to Mr Brougham's Bill consists in thi* ; 
that the plan of education prescribed by it is the plan of the 
British and Foreign School, — ‘ which, * says he, ‘ is the basis of 
4 it, and of which it is a perfect reflection. ' He considers the 
control given to die Church in that Bill as of no moment what- 
ever ; and regards the exclusion of every thing which could pre- 
vent Dissenters from sending their children to school, as a fatal* 
objection to the measure. All religious creeds and catechisms 
are forbidden, he says, 4 in direct opposition to the practice of 
4 the primitive Church, and of all enlightened nations.' Will 
he undertake to show^s any enlightened nation where Non- 
conformists are tolerated, and where the doors of seminaries, 
supported by the Government out of the taxes, are shut against 
them ? Or will he show us. in the times of the primitive Church, 
any other provision for instruction than the revenues of the 
clergy ? 

Biit the truth is, that Mr Brougham’s Bill does provide for 
teaching both creeds and catechisms to those children whose pa- 
rents chusc to have them so instructed. Let Mr Lloyd speak out 
at once, and tell us whether he does not object to this optional 
clause, because he hopes that a compulsory provision would draw 
in many children of Dissenters within the pale of the Church? 
Has he not a desire to see the thirst for knowledge, which dis- 
tinguishes and adorns the poor of the present age, converted in- 
to an instrument of proselytizing ? Does he not hope that many 
persons would be induced to risk the religious principles of their 
childien, rather than let them grow up in total ignorance ? But 
it seems the provisions for religious instruction, even of Church- 
men's children, are far too scanty. Half a day in each week, 
and, if the pardon desires it, a portion of Sunday also, is set 
apart for this purpose ; and the children are obliged to attend 
the parish church, or die church to which their parents go. 
This really seems to us as ccypsidcnible a portion of religious in- 
struction as can be prescribed by law ; and surely the attendance 
in Sunday schools, or other seminaries of a similar description, 
with the private tuition of parents, may supply what is wanting* 
But the Reverend author exclaims against such moderation. 

* Ought intelligent and immortal creatures, in the morning of life, 
to be consigned to a public Plan of Education so essentially defec- 
tive? in a political, light, a national System of Education ought to 
be conducted upon the principles o£ the national Chdrch. To act 
otherwise, the Legislature would be guilty, if nofrof a political sui- 
cide, of an anomaly which would tend, in its ultimate confluences, 
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to swell the tide of popular clamour and faction, whilst it argued a 
strange and reprehensible ignorance of the transcendent importance 
of Divine truth on the one hand, and of the fallen state and exi- 
gencies of man on the other. It would be to leave him, at a season 
when the mind is most tender and susceptible, destitute of that know- 
ledge of Christ which is life eternal. To withhold entirely, or nearly 
so, upon a deliberate scheme of national education, a plain exposi- 
tion and application of sound Christian principles, by which alone 
human nature, in its present lapsed state, can be radically reformed, 
cannot but be regarded, by the pious and reflecting Christian, as an 
insult to the sacred majesty of truth, and an awful dereliction of du- 
ty, highly detrimental to the welfare of the rising generation. This 
is not “ to train up a child in the way he should go, ” to sow the 
seed of eternal life betimes ; but to neg]ect\kfs proper season of mo- 
ral culture, and to cloud our best prospects of a good harvest. ' 

pp. 10, 11. 

What, then, would lie have? the reader will* naturally ask. 
c Sound Christian principles should be constantly and (lath/ in- 
stilled. ’ But the difficulty lies here; what Mr Lloyd calls 
sound and Christian, a number of others term heretical ; and 
as neither party can abandon their opinions, the result will be, 
either that an injustice too monstrous to be contemplated must 
be done, namely, compelling those who conscientiously differ 
with Mr Lloyd to pay more than they already do for teaching 
ills doctrines, or that things must remain in their present stale; 
and then, instead of 6 sound Christian principles being con- 
stantly and daily instilled, * they will not be instilled at nil. 
For, let it be remembered, that he has not the choice of having 
it all his own way, or having it in the way pointed out by the 
Bill — but only in having it in this way, or not having it at all. 
He declaims, however, against this * Fagan sort of education. * 
The following is an exquisite passage ; and seems to indicate a 
wish that some compulsory provision should be made by Par- 
liament for carrying all children to the Established Church. 

‘ Upon the assumption, that the parents neither neglected to take 
their children to some place of worship, or that they frequented only 
such places where sound and orthodox principles were enforced, I 
still maintain, that such a degree of instruction is lamentably defi- 
cient ; for unless the elements and rudiments of the truth be well laid 
in the minds of children, during the course of their scholastic edu- 
cation, they will be incapable of comprehending it in the more ab- 
stract and dignified form of sermons. It will elude, like a phantom, 
their weak apprehensions, for want of a more tangible form and de- 
finite shape. But what an augmentation of weight and influence 
does this objection acquire from s the painful consideration that these 
children, in a vast majority of instances, will be taken to those pub* 
you xxxv. no. 70. K k 
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lie conventicles where religion may be either obscured and defiled by 
the fumes of a wild fanaticism, or its sacred authority impugned, in 
a greater or less degree, by a frigid scepticism ! Can, then, a Chris* 
tian Legislature, under the dictates of religion, or of sound policy, 
countenance an institution which virtually implies that gloomy doubts 
still hang over the way to life eternal, notwithstanding the greater 
light of Revelation which has dispersed the palpable darkness of Pa- 
ganism, and so expanded the twilight of the Jewish Dispensation, 
that the truth appears no longer veiled in types and figures, but 
shines with an effulgence which constitutes that heavenly day in 
which we have the privilege to Jive? Would not such a public 
sanction argue a most lamentable moral blindness in the midst of 
roon-day ; a monstrous indifference in the service of God; a neu- 
trality amounting to tr&ssCn against the majesty of heaven ? * pp. 12, 
13 . 

Not much less exquisite is the following specimen. 

e This is, indeed, (to use the words of the British and Foreign 
School Society) a “ concise knowledge ” of the Christian religion. 
It is no matter of surprise that its advocates talk largely, like the 
Theophilanthropists of the day, of Jove to God, of love to your neigh- 
bour, and obedience to parents, as the final result of this System ; 
and have the effrontery to assert, in the same public report, that 
fins System grounds children Idler in all the principles of virtuous ac- 
tion than any other method ; calming the fury of their passions , making 
them mild , submissive , &c. &c. Is not this an impious attcampt to 
wound the Christian religion and our Ecclesiastical Establishment, the 
grand depository and sacred guardian of its faith ? Is it not to re- 
trograde towards Paganism ? To prefer natural to revealed religion ? * 
pp. IT, 18. 

The reader, after this, may not be surprised to find the plans 
of general education ascribed to the immediate agency of the 
Devil ; nay, it is pretty clear that, according to M r Lloyd’s 
creed, either the British and Foreign School Society, or Mr 
Brougham, or possibly both in some mysterious union, are the 
Evil Spirit w hose precise nature and office have hitherto so great- 
ly puzzled theologians. 

‘ And this reprehensible plan is proposed at a time when the Ene- 
my is, with malignant craft and industry, compiling and circulating 
far and wide manuals of the most blasphemous and seditious nature 
for the use of those very children who are taught to read and to 
write by the public benevolence. If our Madras System of Educa- 
tion, which more than combines all the mechanical advantages of the 
Lancaftterian, with the addition of wholesome and daily instruction in 
Christian faith and practice, as admirably set forth in our Church 
Catechism, and other appropriate expositions, &c. is even endanger- 
ed by these infernal machinations of the Devil and of his inspired 
agents ; how can we contemplate, without painful apprehension, those 
naked schemes of education, which offer no effectual hairier against 
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the infidel and demoralizing doctrines of thc.times ? The Enemy of 
mankind, whose element is sin, and whose good is evil, is alive to this 
strange and lamentable defect, and neglects no opportunity to sow 
his tar^s in a soil so superficially cultivated, and so exposed to his 
incursions. He well knows that the best refutation of error, and the 
best fortification against its attack is a sound knowledge and belief 
•of the truth. Under its pure and discriminating light, all those scep- 
tical and political arguments which tend to kindle an insurgent 
spirit, and to inflame the passions against God and man, lose their at- 
tractions ; they find no predisposition favourable to their reception in 
minds embued with Christian principles, and disciplined by its holy 
precepts. Hence the subtlety of our spiritual adversary is as great 
as his malice, in his attempt to underline the Madras System of 
Education, by cither a systematic cxclusioi^of, or by a frigid indiffe- 
rence to, all its principles, except such as are common to discordant 
sects and parties ; and wliat these arc, it will be difficult to ascertain 
in this age of innovation, when our numerous controversies about re- 
ligion seem to be bringing, at length, religion itself into doubt and 
controversy . 9 pp. 24-, 25. 

After this passage, wc are quite sensible that nothing, even 
in the Tract before us, can have a high relish. Yet there are 
some other notable matters, political as well as religious. Mr 
Lloyd really is an advocate of Ignorance, by its proper name. 
It is true lie seeks to qualify this doctrine , (if wc may so term 
it), by saying that knowledge is good under proper restrictions ; 
and he even declaims at some length against I hose who w r ould 
fetter the human mind, or keep it in daikness. But lie plainly 
avows, that he deems the 4 instruction communicated by the 
* British and Foreign School, and the slight addition to it pro- 
4 vided by Mr Brougham’s bill, does not amount to a Christian 
4 education ; ’ and he adds, that if asked whether it is 4 upon 
4 the just assumption of the fall of man, and the perilous cir- 
4 cumstaiices of the country, preferable to ignorance ?’ — he 
4 docs not scruple to answer in the negative . ’ (p. 28.) Where- 
withal he breaks out into a rhapsody upon the dangers of know- 
ledge. 4 Knowledge is power. — It tends, by the authority and 
‘ influence it confers, to equalize distinctions, * and so forth. 
Now we question whether, in any age, a more plain defence of 
ignorance was ever openly made. 

Wc conclude with a specimen of Mr Lloyd’s politics. 

4 No sooner had the late Bills, in contravention of seditious meet- 
ings, which menaced the revolution of the country, passed so trium- 
phantly through both Houses of Parliament, and we began to expe- 
rience that tranquillity which arises from a full confidence in the wis- 
dom and vigour of the Legislature, and to anticipate,, with grateful 
exultation; the splendid period of the King's coronation, a period il- 
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lustrated by a light relleqied From a succession of brilliant victories, 
and from a glorious termination of a war, arduous and protracted be- 
yond all former precedent, than the unfortunate arrival of the Queen 
rekindled that insurgent spirit which had nearly subsided, and she 
was made, at once, the unhappy medium through which every spe- 
cies of blasphemy arid sedition have vented their rage against the 
constituted authorities of the realm. The constitutional head of the" 
government has been, and is, insulted, reviled, caricatured. He is 
held forth, in our public prints and windows, under all the forms of 
ridicule and contempt that the most diabolical malice and ingenuity 
can devise. What will other rations think of English liberty, wheu 
they behold our King thus conturucliously treated by his own sub- 
jects ? — a Monarch go belayed in the private circle of his family on ac- 
count of his amiable aim relative qualities ; sp admired as the orna- 
ment of his court, no less by foreigners than by his own subjects, 
owing to his refined manners and splendid accomplishments ; — a Mo- 
narch, moreover, who has, by a patriotic endeavour to concentrate 
the best talents of the country in its defence, and by the signal 
triumphs of his Regency, exalted and aggrandized the throne of his 
ancestors; and whose illustrious reign will, doubtless, descend to 
posterity, fimd shine in the page of history, when the factious and 
glamorous invectives, and all the foul conspiracies of his enemies 6hall, 
with their names, have long sunk into perfect oblivion ! ’ pp. 44-*46. 

That he is not quite an optimist, however, the following note 
may show — addressed, we presume from its opening, to the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

‘ What a public evil is the Lottery, with the gambling it produces! 
What nurseries of idleness and vice, leading to distress or families, 
and to a vast increase of poor-rates, are the numberless public-houses 
throughout the kingdom ! How injurious to the interests of religion 
and morality, are our Sunday newspapers, and public coaches, and 
various houses of ill fame !' &c. &c. pp. 51, 52. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS} 

From March to July 1 89 1 , 


, AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, N 09 . S6 and 87. 5s. each. 

An Essay on Soils and Composts, and the Propagation and Cut- 
ture of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Flowers. By T. 
Haynes, nurseryman, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 12mo. 5s. 

A Dissertation on Lime, arid its Use and Abuse in Agriculture. 
By Thomas Hornby. 8vo. 2s. * ^ 

ANTIQUITIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND THE IHNE ARTS. 

Index Monasticus ; or, the Abbeys and other Monasteries, Alien 
Priories, Friaries, &c. &c. formerly established in the Diocese of 
Norwich, and the ancient Kingdom of East Anglia. By Richard 
Taylor, of Norwich. Folio, 3 L 3s. 

Views of the Remains of Ancient Buildings in Rome and its Vici- 
nity, with a Descriptive and Historical Account of each Subject. 
By M. Dubourg. 1 vol. atlas 4to, half bound, engraved on 26 
plates, and beautifully coloured to imitate drawings. 7 /. 7s. • 

The Grecian, Roman, and Gothic Architecture, considered as ap- 
plicable to public and private Buildings in this Country. By W. Fox, 
5s. boards. 

j , Principles of Design in Architecture, traced in Observations on 
Buildings, Primeval, Egyptian, Phoenician or Syrian, Grecian, Ro- 
man, Gothic or Corrupt Roman, Arabian or Saracenic, Old English 
Ecclesiastical, Old English Military and Domestic, Revived Roman, 
itevivcd Grecian, Chinese Indian, Modern Anglo-Gothic, and Mo- 
dern English Domestic ; in a series of Letters to a Friend. 8vo. 7s. 

Part III. of a Series of Views in Savoy, Switzerland, and on the 
Rhine, engraved in Mezzotinto, from Drawings made on the spot. 
By John Dermis, accompanied with descriptive letter-press. 16s.; 
Proofs, iL 4*s. 

A Walk round Mount Edgecumhe, with a Plan, and eight Views 
in the Park and Pleasure Ground. 8vo. 1L 

Part I. of an interesting Collection of Portraits, from undoubted 
Originals, engraved in the Line manner, by the most eminent Eng - 
lish artists, and accompanied by Biographical Notices, 8vo, contain- 
ing ten Portraits; 1 /. 1$. 

Twelve Plates of fiirds, designed for the use of die Artist, Con- 
noisseur, and the Naturalist. Demy folio. 5s. 

Part XI. of Picturesque Delineations of the Southern Coast of 
England, engraved by W. and G. Cooke ; containing Views of Lat- 
worth Castle, Torbay from Brixham, Minehead, Hall Sawds and 
fiidmouth. 
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A Manual of Lithography ; or Memoir on the Lithographical Ex- 
periments made in Paris, at the Royal School of the Roads and 
Bridges ; clearly explaining the whole Art, as well as all the Acci- 
dents that may happen in Printing, and the different Methods of 
avoiding them ; translated from the French by C. Hallmandel. 8vo. 
6s. boards. 

Observations on the Construction and Fitting up of Chapels, illus- * 
trated by Plans, Sections, and Descriptions. By William Alexan- 
der. 4to. 9s. 

The Destination and Use of Works of Art, considered with regard 
to their influence on the Genius and Taste of Artists, &c. Trans- 
lated from the French. By Henry Thomson, R. A. Foolscap. 
5s. 6d. 

Part I. of a Series of^Etchings, portraying the Physiognomy, 
Manners, and Character of the People of France and Germany. By 
George Lewis. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

The English Lakes, with 49 coloured Engravings. Demy 4to. 
Si. 12s. 6d. 

No. V. of the Tour of the Seine from Paris to the Sea, with four 
coloured Engravings. 14s. 

No. I. of Illustrations of Shakespeare, from the Paintings of Rob. 
Smirke, Esq. R. A. royal 8vo, 14s.; proofs, 4to. \l. 5s. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. IX. Part. I. 
4to. boards. 1/. 5s. 

Illustrations of Guy Mannering, from Drawings by R. Westall, 
R. A. Engraved by Charles Heath. 12mo. 9s. 6d. 

A Scene from the Comedy of the Clandestine Marriage, with 
Portraits of Messrs Farren, Farley, and Jones. Engraved by Meyer, 
from a painting by Clint. 10s. 6d. 

Forty-four large Plates, all coloured, to illustrate the Operations 
of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Atlas folio. 61. 6s. 

Part 111. of the Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, in a se- 
ries of one hundred Etchings, with Views, Elevations, and Details of 
the most celebrated and curious Remains of Antiquity in that Coun- 
try. By John Sell Cotman. Si. 3s. 

An Appendix to Loidis and Elmete ; or, an Attempt to Illustrate 
the Districts described by Bede, and supposed to embrace the lower 
portions of Aredale and Wharfdale, together with the entire Vale of 
Calder, in the County of York. By T. D. Whittaker, LL.D. with 
four Engravings. Crown folio. 11. Is. boards. 

The History of Thirsk ; including an Account of its once cele- 
brated Qistle, and other Antiquities in the neighbourhood. 8vo# 
5s. boards. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A Moveable Planisphere ; exhibiting the Face of the Heavens for 
any given Hour of the Day throughout the Year, as also the Time 
of Rising and Setting of the Stars ; designed to assist the young 
Student in acquiring a Knowledge of the relative Situations and 
Barnes of the Constellations. By Francis Wollaston, F. 11. S. 12si 
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Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society. Vol. III. 
with 25 Engravings. 18s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, exhibiting a view of the 
Progress of Discovery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural 
History, Practical Mechanics, Geography, Navigation, Statistics, 
and the Fine and Useful Arts. (Published quarterly.) No. IX. 
'tvil/i seven Engravings . 7s. Gd. sewed. 

Elementary Illustrations of the Celestial Mechanics of La Place. 
Svo. 10s. Gd. 

The young Navigator s Guide to the Sidereal and Planetary Parts 
of Nautical Astronomy ; beiug the Theory and Practice of finding 
the Latitude, the Longitude, and the Variation of the Compass by 
the fixed Stars and Planets ; to which is prefixed, the Description 
and Use of the New Celestial PJanispftfcie. By Thomas Kcrigan, 
Purser, R. N. Royal ISmo. 18s. boards. 

The Planisphere sold separate at 5s. each. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Victor Alfieri. 12mo, with 
a Portrait. 5s. Gd. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life of Anne Bolpyn, Queen of Henry VIII. By 
Miss Benger. 2 vols. crown Svo. 16s. 

Memoir of Mrs Dyott, written by Herself. Svo. 2s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Rev. Brian Wal- 
ton, D. D. Lord Bishop of Chester, Editor of the London Polyglots 
Bible. By the Rev. H. 1. Todd, M. A. 2 vols. 8v«. \l Is. bdn. 

Select Female Biography ; comprising Memoirs of Eminent Bri- 
tish Ladies. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of H. Wallace, Esq. Descendant of the illustrious Hero 
of Scotland ; written by Himself; with a highly finished Portrait. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Mark Wilka, late of Norwich. By Sarah 
Wilks. With a Portrait. 12mo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Life of tho Right lion. William Pitt. By G. 
Tomline, D. D. Bishop of Winchester. 2 vols. 4to. 31- 3s. 

The Life of William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, com- 
piled from Original and Scarce Documents. By the Rev. George 
D'Oyly, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 1 L 4?s. 

The Life of the Due de Berry. By M. le Vicomte de Chateau- 
briand. 8 vo. 7s. fid. • 

Memoirs of James the Second, King of England, &c. &c. with a 
Portrait. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Carbonari, and of the Secret Societies of the South 
of Italy ; with Biographical Memoirs of several Persons who have 
lately distinguished themselves in the Revolutions of that Kingdom ; 
illustrated by Portraits and other Plates. 8vo. 12s. 

The Universal Biographical Dictionary; or, an Historical Ac- 
count of the Lives, Characters, and Works of the most eminent Per- 
sons of every Age and Nation. By John Watkins, LL. D, 8vq. 

I A 5?, boards. 
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Memoirs of Count Borowlaski } containing a Sketch of his Tra- 
vels, with ah Account of his lleception at the different Courts of 
Europe, Sc c. &c. Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalogue of a Small Collection of Miscellaneous Books, selling by 
J. Smith, York Street, Covent Garden. Is. 

A Catalogue of Books, Ancient and Modern, in various Languages * 
and Classes of Learning. By D. Lewis, Mount Street. Is. 

Pickerings Catalogue of Books, Ancient and Modern. . 

Ogle, Duncan and Co.’s Catalogue of Books, containing the most 
extensive collection of Works in Theology and Oriental Literature 
ever offered for sale. 

A Catalogue of new and second-hand Books by John 1 and Arthur 
Arch. 2s. 

Thorpe’s Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Books, MSS., Mis- 
sals, & c. 3s. 

A Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By William Harris, Keeper of the Library. Royal 8vo. 
11. Is. 

Laycock’s General Catalogue pf New and Old Books for 1821. 3s. 

A Catalogue of Second-Hand Books, on Sale by Ebcnezer Tliomp*- 
son of Manchester. 

A Catalogue of a very extensive assortment of Foreign Books. 
By Dulau and Co., Soho- Square. 

A Catalogue of a Collection of Portraits and Drawings for Illus- 
tration arid Miscellaneous Prints. By C. and H. Baldwyn. 

A Catalogue of Books in various Languages, including several 
Works of rare occurrence ; together with a good Collection of Irish 
History ; now selling, for ready money only, by R. Beckley, Mary- 
la- bone- Street, Golden Square. 

Part I. of a General Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Books, for 
the Years 1821-2, by Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Ma#or, and 
Lcpard, Finsbury- Square. 

classics. 

The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullus translated, with a Preface 
and Notes. By the Hon. George Lamb. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 8s. 

drama. 

The Eve of St Hyppolita ; k Play, in Five Acts. 

Ther^se, the Orphan of Geneva. Is. 6d. 

Conscience, or the Bridal Night ; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
James Haj nes, Esq. 8vo. 4s. sewed. 

Harold y or, the English King :• an Historical Flay* By D* Dew. 

% 

Ethelwolf; or, the Danish Pirates : a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
J. F. Pennie, author of “ The . Royal Minstrel, ” an Epic Poems. 
3s. 6d. * \ ' 

The Doge of Venice, an Ilistoiical Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
lord Byron. Svo. 12s. 
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Tbe Dramatic Works of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, now first 
collected and edited, with a Preface, By Thomas Moore, Esqi 
2 vols. 8vo. 1 L 8s. 

Montalto, a Tragedy in Five Acts. 

La Gaaza Ladra, a Semi-serio Opera, in 2 Acts. 2s. 6d. 

The Vampire, a Tragedy, in 5 Acts. 5s. fid. 

A EDUCATION. 

The Pastorals of Virgil, with a Course of English Reading, adapt- 
ed for Schools ; with 230 Engravings. By R. I. Thornton, M. I). 
2 vols. 12mo. 15s. bound. 

Key to the Second and Third Parts of Ellis’s Exercises, from the 
Writings of Cicero. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

II Bagatcllo ; intended to facilitate t^p Study of the Italian to 
j'oung Beginners. By E. Realc. 12mo. '8s. boards. 

Grammatical Studies in the Latin and English Languages. Ar- 
ranged by James Ross, LL. D. 3s. 6d. bound. 

The Original Rythmical Grammar of the English Language, or 
the Art of Reading and Speaking on the Principles of the Music of 
Speech. By the Rev. James Chapman, Teacher of the Science and 
Practice of Elocution in Edinburgh. One thick vol. 12mo. Ms. bds. 

Substance of Lectures on the Ancient Greeks, and on the Revival 
©f Greek Learning in Europe. By tbe late Andrew Dalzel, A. M. 
F. R.S. E., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, la 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 

Theory and Practice ; or, a Guide to the French Language. By 
J. Maurois. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

A Practical English Grammar, for the Use of Schools. By the 
Rev. W* Putsey. 2s. 

Hints to teach Children the First Principles of Music. ]2mo. 

Practical Method of Teaching the Living Language?. By C. V* 
A. Marcel. 8vo. 4s. 

Les Encouragemens de la Jaunesse. Par I. N. Bouilly. 12mo. 
6s. bound. 

A View of the Elementary Principles of Education, founded on 
the Study of the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. of 
the Universities of Vienna and Paris. 7s. fid boards. 

The French Speaker, or the Art of Speaking and Reading the 
French Language. By M. St A. Simeon, Glasgow, 8s. 6d. bds. 

A Compendium of the History of the Jewish Kings, for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of Youth ; embellished with 18 Coloured En- 
gravings. 18mo. 3s. 

Ostentation and Liberality, a Tale, in 2 vols. By Arabella Ar- 
gus, author of the Juvenile Spectator, Adventures of a Donkey, &c. 
5s« 

An Appendix to the Sunday School Teacher’s Magazine and 
Journal of Education, containing the number of Scholars and die 
Endowments reported to Parliament in each Parish and Chapelry. 
tvo, 2s. fid. 
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Lucid us Ordo ; intended for self-instruction in Musical Science, 
containing a complete development of the Theoretical System, with 
Exercises and Key. Essays on Practical Excellency, with Sketches 
of the Characteristic Style of these Great Masters. By J. llelfe. 

Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of Celebrated Roman Cha- 
racters, intended as an Introduction to the History of the Roman 
Republic ; for the use of Young Persons. 

A Dictionary of French Verbs, showing their different Govern- 
ments and Influence on the various Parts of Speech. By J. C. Tar- 
vers. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A Slight Sketch of an Easy Method of Teaching Languages. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. Light, 25th Regiment of Foot. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. / 

+ GEOGRAPHY. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, accom- 
panied by an Atlas, constructed by A. Arrowsmith, Hydrographer 
to his Majesty. Vol. V. Part II. 9s. sewed. 

A System of Geography. By Malte le Brun, editor of the €t An- 
nales des Voyages, ” &c. Vol. 1. Part I. 7s* fid. 

A Pronouncing Geographical Vocabulary. By the Rev. Thomas 
Nelson. 12mo. fid. 

A Geographical and Commercial View of Northern Central Afri- 
ca. By James Macqueen. Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Western Africa ; being a Description of the Manners, Customs. 
Dresses, and Character of its Inhabitants, illustrated by 47 Engrav- 
ings. 4 vols. 12mo. iL Is. boards. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Revolution of Mexico, with a Narrative of the 
Campaign of General Minn, Anecdotes of his Life, and Observations 
on the Practicability of connecting the Pacific with the Atlantic O- 
cean, by means of Navigable Canals. By W. D. Robinson. 2 vols. 
8 vo. J/. 4s. boards. 

The Naval and Military Exploits which have distinguished the 
Reign of George 111., accurately described and methodically ar- 
ranged. By Jchosaphat Aspin. 12mo. Embellished with numerous 
Plates. 1 4s. boards. 

The History of Ancient Greece, from the earliest times till it be- 
came a Roman Province. By William Robertson, Keeper of the 
Records of Scotland* Eighth edition. 9s. boards. 

Memoirs of James Earl Waldegrave, K. G. one of his Majesty 
George IIJs Privy Council, and Governor of “George III. ; being a 
short Account of Political Contentions, Party Quarrels, and Events 
of Consequence, from 1754 to 1757 ; with a Portrajt. 4to. iL 5s. 

Historical Memoirs of the English, Irish, and Scottish Catholics. 
By Charles Butler, Esq. Vols, III. and IV. 8vo. 30s. 

A History of the Rencontre at Drumclog, and Battle at Both- 
w;ell Bridge, in the month of January 1679 ; with an Account of 
what is Correct, and what is Fictitious, in the “ Tales of My Land- 
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lord, ” respecting these engagements, and Reflections on Political 
Subjects. By William Aiton, Esq. Sheriff- Substitute, Hamilton. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Historic Notices of Fotheringay, with Engravings. By TT. K. 
Bonney, A. M. author of the Life of Bishop Taylor. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A^History of the British Revolution of 1688-9, recording all the 
ETvents in England, Scotland, and Ireland, down to the Capitulation 
of Limerick, 1691. By George Moore, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, from the Restoration of King 
Charles II. a. d. 1660. By Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, 
Knight, Lord Advocate in the Reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
4 to. 2 L 2s. Never before published. 

LAW (ENGLISH.) 

A Treatise on the Law of Injunctions. By the Hon. R. Henley 
Eden. 8vo. 1/. Is. € 

A Treatise on the Pleadings in Suits for Tithes in Equity, &c. 
By Charles Ellis, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Law of Mortgage. By R. A. H. Coote. Royal 
8 vo. 16s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Landlord and Tenant. By R. B. Comyn 
Esq. 8vo. ]/. 3s. 

A Treatise on the Law relative to the Sales of Personal Property. 
By George Long Esq., Barrister. 8vo. 13s. 

An Analytical Digest of the Reports of Cases decided in the 
Courts of Common Law and Equity of Appeal at Nisi Prius, in 1820. 
By H. Jeremy, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

New Table of Costs in Parliament, Chancery, and the Exchequer. 
By It. Lloyd. 8vo. Ms. 

The Magistrate*s Memoranda ; or, Register for Applications, rela- 
tive to the Duties of a Justice of Peace. 4-s. 4to. 

law (scots.) 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, and on the Principles of 
Mercantile Jurisprudence, the Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged. By 
George Joseph Bell, Esq- Advocate. 2 vols. 4to. 5L 5s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 

No. I. of the Monthly Journal of Popular Medicine. By Cha*. 
Haden, Surgeon. Is. 6d. 

Peptic Precepts ; pointing out Methods to prevent and relieve In- 
digestion, and to regulate and invigorate the Action of the Stomach 
and Bowels. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Management of Female Complaints. Eighth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with Hints for the Treatment of the 
Principal Diseases of Infants and Children. By Dr James. Hamil- 
ton Jun., Professor of Midwifery in the University of Edinburgh, 
&c. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Hints on the Treatment of the Principal Diseases of Infancy and 
Childhood; adapted to the use of Parents* By James Hamilton, 
M. D. Third Edition. 8vo. 7s. 

3 
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Observations on Derangements of the Digestive Oteans; and 
eome views pf their Connexion with Local Complaints. By William 
Law, Feilow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 8vo. 

6s. ■' -• « 

The Third Volume of Practical Observations on the Treatment of 
Strictures in the Urethra, with Plates. By Sir Everard Home,, Bart. 
8vo. 10s. 6s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Hydrocephalus Acutus; or, Inflammatory Wa- 
ter in the Head. By Leopold Anthony Golis. translated from the 
German, by Robert Gooch, M. D. 8vo. 3s. boards. 

The History of the Plague,, as it has lately appeared in the Islands 
of Malta, Gpza, Corfu, apd Cephalonia, &c. with particulars of the 
Means adopted for its dedication. By J. D. Tully Esq., Surgeon to 
the Forces, dr c. &c. Svo.. 1 2s. boards. 

Observations on the Derangements of the Digestive Organs. By 
W. Law, Surgeon. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

A Toxicological Chart, in which may be seen at one View, the 
Symptoms, Treatment, and Modes of Detecting the various Poisons, 
Mineral, Vegetable, and, Animal, according to the latest Experiments 
and Observations. By William Stow, Surgeon. 2 large folio sheets. 
Is. *6d. 

No. J£. of the Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicines and Sur- 
gery, and the Science connected with them. 3s. 6d. 

Observation*? pn the Digestive Organs. By J. Thomas, M. D. 
Svo. 6s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Inflammatory, Organic, and Sympa- 
thetic Diseases of the Heart ; also on Malformation, Aneurism, &c. 
By Henry Reader, M. D. &c. 

A Manual of the Diseases of the Human Eye, intended Tor Sur- 
geons commencing Practice. . By Dr Charles Hen. Weller pf Ber- 
lin, translated from the German by G. C. Monteath, M. D. and il- 
lustrated by Cases and Observations, 2 vols. Svo. with £ highly co- 
loured Plates, representing §7 diseased Eyes. If. 10s. boards. 

Illustrations of the Great Operations of^urgery, Trepan, Hernia, 
Amputation^ Aneurism, and Lythotomy., By Charles Bell, F.R.S.E. 
Sec. captaining 21 plates. Large 3 l. ,15s. plain, and 5t. 5s. co- 
loureds . k , * 

. A View of the Structure, Functjpfts, and Disorders of the Sto- 
tnkch, and Aliniftntaity Organs of the Human Body ; with Physiolo- 
gical Observations pnd Remarks upon the Qualities and Effects of 
Food loid Fermented Liquors.' By Thomas Harp. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

A J>eatise on the Epidemic Cholera of India. By James Boyle. 
Svo; 5s. ■ \ V 

A Treatise? on the Medici) powers' of the Nitro-Muriatic Acid 
Bath in yariood Diseases. By Wsklter Dunlop, Surgeon. Svo. 2s. 

Practical Otattiuratiqns on tho^e Disorders pf the Liver, and other 
Organs of Digestion, which' produce the several forms and varieties 
of the Bilious complaint. By Joseph Ayre, M. D. 8s. 6i 
1 
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Observations on Syphilis, By John Bacot. 8vo. 5s. 

A Pescription of a Surgical Operation, originally peculiar to the 
Japanese and Chinese, ana bjr them denominated Zin-King * now in- 
troduced into European Practice, with directions for its Performance, 
tjmd Cases illustrating its success. By James Morss Churchill, Sur- 
geon. 4s. boards. 

• % MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Cadet’s Guide to India. 2s. 6d. 

The Tradesman’s, Merchant’s, and Accountant’s Assistant. By 
pavid Booth. 8vo. 9s. boards. r ' 

No. III. of the Annals of Philosophy. 6s. J • i 

No. I. of the Recreative Review ; to be published ’Quarterly. 6s. 

Materials for Thinking. By William Burdon ; with a Memoir of 
the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 16 . boards. % *' 

An Essay on Dry Rot and Forest Trees. By Robert M 4 William, 
Architect. 1/. I is 6d. 

Stockdale’s Calendar for 182], with a Peerage, corrected to the 
present time. 1/. fr-. 

A Vindication of the Clanronald of Glengarry, against the At- 
tacks made upon them in the Inverness Journal, &c. published by 
the express authority of the Family of Glengarry. 5s. 6d. 

History of the Persecutions endured by the Protestants of the 
South of France, and more especially of the Department of the 
Gard, during the years 181 1, 181.5, 1816, &c. including a Defence 
of their Conduct from the Revolution to the present Period. By the 
Rev. Mark Wilks. 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 


Letters of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey, with a Memoir, and Illus- 
trative Notes. 8vo. 12s. 

The Family Cyclopedia. By James Jennings. 8vo. 1/. 14s. bds. 

The Secretary’s Assistant, exhibiting the vaiious and most correct 
Modes of Superscription, Commencement and Conclusion of Letters 
to Persons of every degree of Rank. By the author of the Peerage 
and Baronetage Charts, &c. 12mo. 5s. extra boards. 

Deportment of a Married Life, laid down in a Series of Letters, 
written to a Young Lady lately Married. 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Geodesic Operations, or County Surveying, Land 
Surveying, and Levelling. By Isaac Robson. Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

Tabl^Talk; or, Original Essays. By Wm. Hazhtt. 8vo. 14s. 

A Dissertation, showing the* identity of the Rivers Niger and 
Nile, chiefly from the authority of the Ancieuts. by John Dud- 
ley , A. M. 

A Warning Voice |o the Legislature and Land-owners of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 

Second Series of the Sketches from St George’s Fields, illustrated 
with Vignettes. By Gcorgione di CastelchiusO. * 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for 1821. 6s. boards.^ 

The Theory and Practice of Gas-lighting* in which is exhibited m 
Historical Sketch of the rise and progress of Science ; and theories 
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of Light, Combustion, and Formation of Coal, with Descriptions of 
the most approved Apparatus, for generating, collecting, and distri- 
buting Coal Gas for Illuminating Purposes. By T. J. Peckston. 
Svo. 12s. boards. 

Letter to * * * * * * on the Rev. W. L. Bowles’s Strictures on 
the Life and Writings of Pope. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 8s. (id. 

Views of Society and Manners in America; in a Series of Let- 
ters from that Country to a Friend in England. 8vo. 

An Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive Account of the Phi- 
lippine Islands ; founded on Official data, translated from the Spa- 
nish, with Additions. By W. Walton, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

The Works of John Dryden, illustrated with Notes, Historical, 
Critical, and Explanatory, and a Life of the Author. By Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart. Second Pdition, revised and corrected. 18 vols. 
Svo. 9/. 9s. 

Essay cs and Characters of a Prison and Prisoners. By Geffrey 
Mynshull, of Graye’s Inn, Gent. In post Svo. 7s. 6d. Reprinted 
from the original edition of 1618. 

Part I. of the Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical So- 
ciety. 4to. 1 1 . 

A Foreigner’s Opinion of England. By Christian Aug. Gottlieb 
Goode, translated by Thomas Horne. 3 vols. Svo. 15s. boards. 

A Treatise on Naval Gunnery. By Col. Sir Howard Douglas, 
Bart. Plates. 

The Official List of the Navy, corrected to the end of March 
1S2I. 12mo. 2s. 

No. XLVIII. of the Quarterly Review. Svo. 6s. 

No. XXI. of the Quarterly Journal of Literature. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Royal Navy and Military Calendar, and National Records for 
1821. By George Mackenzie, Esq. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Remarks on the Conduct of Man to Inferior Animals; on the Pri- 
meval State af Man ; Arguments from Scripture, Reason," Fact, and 
Experience, in favour of a Vegetable Diet ; on the Effects of Food ; 
on the Practice of Nature and Individuals, Objections answered, &c. 
By G. Nicholson. 5s. 6d. 

An Attempt to analyze the Automaton Chess-Player of Mr De 
Kempefer, with an easy method of imitating the movements of that 
Celebrated Figure, illustrated by Plates : to which is added, a co- 
pious Collection of the Knight’s moves over the Chess Board. 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Byron, protesting against the 
Immolation of Gray, Cowper, and Campbell, at the Shrine of Pope. 
8vo. fc. 

On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature; with oc- 
casional Remarks on the Laws, Customs, Manners, and Opinions of 
various Nations. By Charles Bucke, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 21 , 12s. 6d. 
boards. 

Sketches of Manners, Scenery, See. in the French Provinces, 
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Switzerland, and Italy. 13y the late Jolm Scott, E^q. Svo. ]2s. 6d- 

An Essay on the Sentiments of Attraction, Adaptation, and Va- 
riety. By William Howison. 12mo. 3s. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY. 

The British Botanist ; or, a Fimiiiar Introduction to the Science 
<>f Botany ; explaining the Physiology of Vegetation, and the Priu- 
•cijfles both of the Artificial and Natural Systems of Linnaeus, and 
also the Arrangement of Jussieu. 15 Plates. 12mo. 7s. (id. plain ; 
10s. Gd. coloured, boards. 

The Botanical Cultivator ; or, Instructions for the Management, 
of Plants, cultivated in the Ilot-houses of Great Britain. By Hubert 
Sweet, F. L. S. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

A Geological Classification of Rocks, with Descriptive Synopsis 
of the .Species and Varieties comprising the Elements of Practical 
Geolog*'. By John Macculloch, M. D. F. R. S., &c . Svo. 1/. is. 

Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy and Geology ; explaining the 
easiest methods of discriminating Minerals, and the earthy substan- 
ces, commonly called Rocks, which compose the Primitive, Second- 
ary, Flat, and Alluvial Formations, &c. By J. Mawe. 12mo. 5s. 

boards. 

Vol. III. of Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society, 
for 1817 to 1820. 8vo. 18s. boards, with 25 Engraving*. 

Part I. of Illustrations of the Linnrr*an Genera of Insects. By 
W. Wood, F. L. S. with 14 coloured plates. 5s. 

Flora Scotica, or a Description of Scottish Plants, arranged both 
according to the Artificial and Natural Methods. In two part;.. By 
William Jackson Hooker, LL. D. Regius Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo. 14s. 

NOVELS. 

St Aubin ; or, the Infidel. 2 vols. 12s. boards. 

The Fair Witch of GJassllyn, a Romance. 3 vols. ]/. 4s. 

The Republican’s Mistress, a Novel, founded on Facts. By Char- 
lotte Smith. 3 vols. 18s. 

Precaution. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. Is. 

Traits and Trials. By an American. 3 vols. 12mo. I/. Is. 

Geraldine ; or, Modes of Faith and Practice. By a Lady. 3 voK*. 
32mo. 1/. Is. 

Metrical Legends of Exalted Characters. By Joanna BaiIJit*. 
8vo. 14s. 

The Fatalists; or Records of 1814 and 1815. By Mrs Kelly. 

5 vols. 12mo. 1/. 7s- Gd. 

Favourite of Nature, a Novel, in 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. Js. boards. 

Valerius; a Roman Story, in 3 vols. 12mo. 1 h 4s. 

The Cavalier, a Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. ll. Is. boards. 

Fears and Cares, a Novel. By E. D. Carr. 12mo. 16s. 6d. bds. 

Undine ; or, the Spirit of the Waters, a Fairy Romance, translat- 
ed from the Original German of Baron de la Motte Fouque ; by 
Geo. Soane, A. B. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
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De Renzey ; or, the Man of Sorrow. By It. 

3 voJs. 1 2ino. 1 5s. hoards, *"1®' flijf , 

Blediljn, a WJJi National Tale. „B y W. S. WickraAfc^&no. , 

7s. • - ' \k* , / 

Annals of the Parish, or the Chronicle of Dalmailing, Amug'tlie 
Ministry of the Rev. Mirah Balwliiddcr, written by himself, arrange 
ed aiul edited by the Author of ‘ The Ayrshire Legatees.’ 12rao* 
8s. 


Concealment, a Novel. 3 vols. ]2mo. 1/. Is. boards. 
Bannncl.bin i), a Novel. 3 \ol?. I'Jmo. 18s. boards. 

The Vjcur of Ivor ; u Tale. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

A Tale of the Olden Time. 13y a Harrow Boy. 12mo. 

The Irish Necromancer ; or, Deer Park, a Novel. By Thomas 
Henry Marshall. 3 vols. «12mo. 16s. 6d. boards. 

Tales of Tom, Second series), containing the Miser’s Daughter, 
Rosamond, Beautiful Countess, &c. By Miss McLeod. 4 large 
vols. 12mo. 1/. 4s. boards. 


POETRY. 

The Indian and Lazarus, a Poem. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Specimens of the Russian Poet?, with Remarks and Biographical 
Notices. By John Bowring. 12mo. 8s. boards. 

Scripture Melodies. By a Clergyman. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. bds. 
The Last Days of Herculaneum, and Abradates and Panthea, 
Poems. By Edwin Ailier&tone. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Poems. By l 1 M. James. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

The Angel of the World, an Arabian Tale; Sebastian, a Spanish 
Tale ; with other Poems. By the Rev. George Croly, A. M. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St Agnes, and other Poems. By 
John K cates, author of ‘ Endymion. ’ 7s. 6d. 

* The Months, descriptive of the successive Beauties of the Year. 
By Leigh Hunt. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Belvidere Apollo; Fazio, a Tragedy; and other Poems. By 
the Rev«JH. H. Mihnan. 8vo. 8g. Cd. 

A Vision of Judgment, a Poem. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL. D. 
Poet Laureate. 4to. 15s. boards. 

Fleurs, a Poem. 4 to. 10s. Gd. 

Henry Sohultze, a Tale ; the Savoyard, and other Poems. Small 
Svo.. 5s. Gd. 

L’Hommc Rouge ; or, the Little Red Man, a Tale. 5s. 

The Lilian Bride, and other Poems. By Barton Wilford. 

The Cenotaph, a Poem. By James Aikman. 2s. 6d. 

The JPoems of Alexander Montgomery, a Scottish Poet of tl}£ 
Sixteen*) Century, with Biographical Notices. By David Irving, 
LL. D. In post 8vo, beautifully reprinted by Ballantype. 18s. 

Bible Rhymes on the Names of all the Books of the Old and New 
Testament, with allusions to some of the principal Incidents and Chg* 
ractcrs. By Hannah More. 8vo. 2s. boards. 
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The Moifem Church ; a Satirical Poem, comprising Sketches of 
some. Popular and Unpopular Preachers. By J. L. Bicknell, Esq., 
KS.A. %«» Ss. 

• The Union of the Poses, a Tale of the Fiftecuth Century, in Six 
*Cant$^ iwith Notes* Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

9 • The Universe, 'a Poefn. By the Rev. Rob. Maturin, Author of 
\ jPartram., Ac. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Third Tour of Dr Syntax, in Search of a Wife. Royal Svo. 
1/. Is. boards. 

Takings ; or, the Life of a Collegian, a Poem. By R. R. Dag- 
ley. With 26 Etchings. Royal 8vo. ]/. Is. hoards. 

Woman in India, a Poem. By the Rev. John Lawson, Missionary 
at Calcutta, and Author of Orient Harping. Foolscap 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Machin ; or, the Discovery of Madeira, a Poem. By James Bird. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Fall of the Angels ; a Poem in Two Cantos. 8vo. 4s. 
Sketches in Hindostan, with other Poems. By. Thos. Medwin. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

- The Exiles of Damascus, a Poem. By John Cochrane, Esq. 
8vo. 4s. 

The Improvisatore, in Three Fyttes, with other Poems. By Thos. 
Lovell Beddocs. 12mo. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letters to Mr Malthus on several Subjects of Political Economy, 
and particularly on the Cause of General Stagnation of Commerce ; 
translated front the French by J. B. Say. By John Richter, Esq. 
8vo. 9s. boards. 

Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons of this Country. By George 
Holford, Esq. M. P. 8vo. 2s. 

Mirror presented to his Sicilian Majesty and the Allied Sovereigns, 
reflecting Political Facts hitherto unpublished. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

A View of the Circulating Medium of the Bank of England, from 
its Incorporation in the Present Time. 2s. 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly, with a Memoir of his Life. 
By W. Peter, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. l/. 6s. 

Two Letters to the Right lion, the Earl of Liverpool on the Dis- 
tresses of Agriculture, and their Influence on the Manufactures, 
Trade, and Commerce of the United Kingdom ; with Observations 
on Cash Payments and a Free Trade. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Stourton. 8 vo. 3s. 

Reflections on the present Difficulties of the Country, and cm Re- 
lieving them, by opening new Markets to our Commerce, and remov- 
ing all injurious Restrictions. By an Old Asiatic Merchant. 3s. 

The Rights and Stability of the Protestant Church of Ireland en- 
dangered by any further Concession to the C&holic Claims. By a 
Clergyman of the Established Church. 2s. 

A narrative of the Campaigns of the British Amrty at Washington 
and New Oilcans in 1814—15. By an Officer. Svo* 12s. 

VOL. xxxv. no. 79. L 1 
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Statement of the Question of Parliamentary Reform, with a . Reply 
to the Objections of the Edinburgh Review, No, XLL 

An Essay on the Political Economy of Nations ; or, a View of%e 
Intercourse of Countries, as Influencing their Wealth. 8vo. „9s. bds. 

A Treatise on Political Economy ; or, the Production, DistribiiV 
tion, and Consumption of Wealth, By Jean Baptiste Say, 2 voJ^.* - 
8vo. 1/. 4s, * i.' t ( ^ 

A Reply to the Rev. Richard Lloyd’s Letter to a Member of Par- 
liament, on the dangerous Defects of the British Foreign Schools, 
&c. By James Shepherd, Treasurer to the City of London Royal 
British Schools, &c. 

The Speech of Lord Nugent in the House of Commons on pre- 
senting the Petition of the Roman Catholics. Is. 

A Defence of the PeopCe of England, in Answer to the Emissa- 
ries of Popery ; wherein the incompatibility of Papists to incorporate 
with the Legislation and Freedom of the State is illustrated and ex- 
plained. 2s. 6d. 

Observations oh the Restrictive and Prohibiting Commercial Sys- 
tem, from the MSS. of Jeremy Bentham, Esq. By John Bowring. 
Svo. 2s. 

The Source and Remedy of the National Difficulties, deduced 
from Principles of Political Economy, in a Letter to Lord John Rus- 
sell. 2s. 

An Essay on the History of the English Government and Consti- 
tution, from the Reign of Henry III. to the present Time. By Lord 
John Russell. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

Remarks on some Fundamental Doctrines in Political Economy. 
By J. Craig, Esq , F. It. S. E. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Aphorisms, chiefly Political, selected from the most Eminent Writ- 
ers. 18mo. 3s. Gd. boards. 

Christian Religion contrasted with Pagan Superstition. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Christian Essays. By the Rev. S. C. Wilks. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Elements of the Art of Packing, as applied to Special Juries, par- 
ticularly in Cases of Libel Law, By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Declaration of England against the Acts and Projects of 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, &c. 3s. Gd. 

Critical Examination of the whole Subject of Reform, in the House 
Uf Commons, &c, &c. By Geo. Wirgman. 2s. 

Loose Thoughts on Agricultural Distress, and a National Bank- 
ruptcy. By a Sussex Freeholder. Is. Gd. 

Observations on the Present State of the Police of the Metropo- 
lis. By*G. B. Mainwaring, E?q. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on Certain Verbal Disputes in Political Economy. 3s. 

The Elements of Liberty. By Hairfcon Wilkinson. 8vr>. 

The Principles of an Equitable and Efficient System of Finance ; 
founded upon Self-Evident, Universal, and Invariable Principles. By 
Harrison Wilkinson. 8 vo. 
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Property against Industry } or, an Exposition of the Paftiatity, 
Oppression, Injustice, and Inequality of the Present System of Fi- 
nance* By Harrison Wilkinson. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

1 Letter to Thos. W. Coke, Esq. M. P. on Corn Laws. Is. 
f The Whole Proceedings before the Coroner’s Inquest at Oldham, 
J&c. on the Body of John Lees, who died of Sabre Wounds received 
« ^Manchester, August 16th, 1819, being the fullest and only Au- 
thentic Information concerning the Transactions of that fatal day ; 
taken in Short-hand, and edited by J. A. Dowling, Esq. 8vo. 
12s. boards. A 

Report of the Manchester Committee, with the Names of the 
Sufferers, an Account of the Distribution of the Funds, &c. 8vo. 2s. 

A Fragment of the History of John Bull ; Part II., containing a 
further Description of the Pranks and "Humours of Jack Radical. 
By Horace Hombergh, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Infant's Progress from the Valley of Destruction to Ever- 
lasting Glory. By Mrs Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

A Christian Biographical Dictionary ; containing an Account of 
the Lives and Writings of distinguished Christians and Theologians. 
By John Wilks jun. 12nao. 9s. boards. 

Dr Chalmers's Essay on Church Patronage. 8vo. 2s. 

Dr Chalmers’s Christian and Civic Economy of large Towns. 
No. 8. 8vo. Is. Published quarterly. 

A New Edition of Dewar on Personal and Family Religion, greatly 
enlarged, with an extensive variety of Prayers for Families and In- 
dividuals. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Extracts from the Diary of the late Rev. Robert Shir off Minister 
of the Associate Congregation, Tranent ; with brief Notes of his 
Life, and an Appendix of Papers. By Mrs Shireff. 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Sacramental Addresses and Meditations, with a few Sermons in- 
terspersed. By the Rev. Henry Belfrage, Minister of the Gospel in 
Falkirk. Vol. II. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

A General View of the Doctrines of Regeneration in Baptism. 
8vo. 8s. boards. 

Sermons on Important Subjects. By F. L, O’Beirne, D. D. Bishop 
of Meath. 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

Familiar Sermons on several of the Doctrines and Duties of the 
Christian Religion. By the Rev. W. Barrow, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Sacred History of the Old Testament, abridged for the use 
of Children. By Ralph Barnes, Esq. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Two Sermons addressed to Young Persons By J. Styles, D. D. ^ 2s. 

Lectures on the Temper and Spirit of the Christian Religion. 
By M. Allen, 8vo. 8s. t # , 

Prophecy Illustrated ; the Text proposed by Scripture to establish 
the Truth of Christianity ; being a connected Exposition of the 
Book of Revelations. By T. A. Teulon. 18mo. 3s. Gd. boards. 

The Liturgy of the Church of England explained, for Worship 
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and Doctrines, recommended and vindicated. By Henry, Jenkins. 
l£mo. 5s« boards. # 

Thirty-^ix Evening Prayers, as used in her o>vn Family. By^a 
Lady. 4to. 5s. * 

True and False Religion practically and candidly considered*^ 
every part proved from the Bible, and confirmed from quotation)! 
from the greatest Divines. By the Rev. G. G. Scraggs, A. ( 
Minister of the Union Chapel, Poplar. 12mo. 7s. hoards. 

A Series of Sermons on the Christian Faith and Character. By 
the Rev. J. B. Sumner. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Part I. of Select British DivinA ; containing the first, part of Bishop 
Beveridge's Private Thoughts. By the Rev. C . Bradley, royal 
ISmo. 2$. 6d. 

Lectures on the History* of the Week of the Passion of Our Bles- 
sed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By Daniel Sandford, D D., 
one of the Bishops of the Scotch Episcopal Church, and formerly 
Student of Christ's Church, Oxford. l2mo. 7s. boards. 

The Theological Lectures of the late George Hill, D. D., Prin- 
cipal of St Mary’s College, Aberdeen. Edited by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Hill, Dailly, in three volumes. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

A Comprehensive View of the Origin and Tenets of the Baptists. 
2s. 6d. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Books of the New Testament. By John 
Cook, D, D., Professor of Divinity in St Mary's College, St An- 
drew’s. 8vo. 12s. 

An Exposition of the Book of Proverbs. By the late Rev. George 
Lawson, D. D., Professor of Divinity in the Associate Synod, Sel- 
kirk. 2 vols. 12mo. with a Portrait. 12s. 

The Religious Tradesman and Merchant, or Plain and Serious Ad- 
vices for hi* Prudent and Pious Conduct in the various Duties of his 
Calling. By Richard Steele, A. M. royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Et^avs on Various Subjects, Religious and Moral. 3 vols. 8vo. 

1 1. 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England : Illustrated 
by Copious Extracts from the Liturgy, Homilies, Ac. and confirmed 
by Numerous Passages of Scripture. By the Rev. Wm. Wilson, 
B. D. 8vo. 6s. 

An Inquiry into the Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination, 
in four Discourses, preached before the University of Oxford. By 
Edward Coplestone, D, D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons by the Rev. Tlios. Boys, A.M., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. $vo. 10s. 6d. 

Two Discourses, preached before the University of Cambridge, 
on the 1 8th and 25th February, 1821. By the Rev. C. Simeon, 
M. A. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Two Discourses on the Unity of the Church. By Thomas M*Crie, 
Dify. 12mo. 3s. 

Sermons on Infidelity. By the Rev. Andrew Thomson, A. M. 
8iro. 5s. ’ 
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The Chronology of our Saviour’s Life. By the Rev. C. Benson , 
KM. 8vo. 6s. 

iki\ Inquiry chiefly on the Principles of Religiofl, into the Nature 
Discipline of Human Motives. By the Rev. J. P enrose, M. A. 
Wo. 10s. 6d. 

| igpeculmn t>regi3 ; or, Parochial Minster’s Assistant. By a Coun* 
tty c urate* 5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Geographical and Comni^cu. v . v jf Northern Central Africa ; 
containing a particular Account of the Course and lermination of 
the great River Niger in the Atlantic Ocean. By James M‘Quecn. 
10s. 6d. 

Tlie Topography of Athens, with some Remarks on its Antiquities. 
By Lieut. -col. Leake; with Maps and Plates. 8vo. ll . 10s. 

A Plan of Edinburgh and its Invirons, from a Survey by James 
Knox ; including not only all the recent Improvements, but also 
those which have been determined on, and are now in progress. 
Elegantly engraved, on an Imperial Sheet of Drawing Paper. Price 
5s. In a Case for the Pocket, or mounted on Rollers, 7s. (id. ; 
Framed and Varnished, 1.5s. ; Beautifully Coloured, Is. additional. 

Nos. I. to XIV. of Excursions through Ireland, comprising Topo- 
graphical and Historical Delineations of each Province. By Tho- 
mas Cromwell. Royal 18mo. 2s. 6d each. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Parts I. II. and III VoL V., of the Modern Voyages and Travels; 
contains Baron Von Halberg’s Journey through the North of Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and a Visit to Madras, in the 
Year 1811. 3s. 6d. sewed ; 4s. boards. 

Part II. contains Views in Italy, during a Journey in the Years 
1815 a # nd 1816. By Herman Friedlandcr ; with 7 Engravings. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. sewed ; 4s. boards. 

Part III. contains Montule s Travels in Egypt in the Years 1818 
and 1819 ; with twelve large and curious Engravings. 3s. 6d. 

A Narrative of Travels from Tripoli to Mourzouk, the Capital of 
Fezznn, and from thence to the Southern Extremity of that King- 
dom. By George F. Lyon, Capt. F N. 4to, with a Map, and 
17 coloured Plates. 31. 3s. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, &c. dur- 
ing the Years 1817, 18, 19, and 20. By Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
Sec. &c. 4to. ; with numerous Engravings of Portraits, Customs, 
Antiquities, &c. &c. 4/. 14s fid. ■ 

A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa in The Years 1818, 19, 
and 20 ; accompanied by Geographical Notices of Soudan, and of 
the course of the Niger ; with a Chart of the Routes, and numerous 
Coloured Plates. By Captain G. F. Lynn, R.N. 4to. 3 L 3s. 

A Narrative of the Chinese Embassy from the Emperor Kang 
Hee to the Khan of Tourgouth Tartars, on the Banks of the Volga, 
in the Years 1712, 13, 14, and 15. Translated from the Original 
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Chinese ; with an Appendix, consisting of Extracts from the Pekin 
Gazette ; an Abstract of a Chinese Novel ; Arguments of a Chinees 
Play, &c. By Sir* George Thomas Staunton, Bart., Ac. ; with i 
Map. 8 vo. J8s. \ 

Journal of a Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic Regions, in hia' 
Majesty’s ships Hecla and Griper. By Alexander Fisher Esq., Sujv? 
geon, R.N. 8vo. 12s. • 

A Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West Passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, performed by H. M. Ships Hecla and Griper, 
under the orders of Captain Parry, in the Years 1819 and 1820. 
4>to. Illustrated by Charts, Plates, and Wood-cuts. 3 1 13s. 6d. 

Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, made during an Excursion 
through the Principal Parts of that Colony, in the Year 1820. In 
which are briefly considered the advantages and disadvantages it of- 
fers to the English Emigrant. 8vo. 7s. 6d 

The Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan Empire, and more 
particularly at the Court of Amarapoorah. By Captain Hiram Cox ; 
with coloured Plates. 8vo. 16s. boards. 
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Abbot , Lord, C. J., observations of, on the use of spring guns, with 
remarks, 126. 

Allies > apprehensions respecting the, realized, 81 — detestable views 
of, unfolded in their famous circular, 82 — their tone of absolute 
authority, to bo outdone only by the falsehood of the statements, 
83— leagued upon wfkit principles, S4 — Parliament declared their 
indignation at the principles, and disapprobation of the proceed- 
ings of, 86 — confirmed by two additional circumstances, 88 — the 
conduct of, the object of detestation in England, 80 — the signal 
discomfiture of, fervently prayed for, 92. 

Almanack des Gourmands, description by the author of, of a gourmand, 
53 — specimen of the style of, 54* — the different months, 56 — no- 
tice of Bechamel, 57. 

Anastasias, an Oriental Gil Bias, 92 — part of the story of, 93 — feel- 
ings of, on first seeing an encampment, ib. — in the service of Mav- 
royeni receives an admirable lecture from an old brother domes- 
tic, 91* — describes his first combat, under arms, against the A r- 
noots, 95 — turned out of doors, ut length becomes quack-doc- 
tor, 96 — description of a Turkish jail strongly recommended, ib. 
— stabs Anagnosti ; his remorse finely described, 97 — good de- 
scription of the Opium coffee-house, 98 — story of, continued — 
shoots Assad, his enemy, 99 — rest of the story of, ib. 

Anecdote for all unfledged sophists and embryo politicians, 317— mo- 
rality of eminent ecclesiastics in the age of Pepin, 501. 

Apicius Redivivus , well dedicated, 60— Dr Kitchener the author of f 
quarrelled with, ib. 

Art of War , wretched state of the, till the middle of last century, 
378 — treatises upon, ib. — all reposes on one great governing prin- 
ciple, 380— the subject divided into three branches, 381— first, the 
territorial line of operation, 382— Frederic the Great kqew little 
of this branch, 383— profound sagacity of many generals of anti- 
quity, Hannibal, the Scipios, Caesar, 384— second branch, Strate- 
gy, 386 — the manoeuvring lines divided into ten heads, 387— the 
simple interior, the best, ib — concentric lines, excellent, 390- 
Napoleon, 391 — Duke of Wellington and Sir John Moore, 302—. 
Asdruba), 398 — Scipio Africanus the Elder, 399— the Gladiator 
Spartacus, ib.— tactics, not the least important branch, 400— plans 
of battles classed, 401— battle of Salamanca, 403— the value of 
good discipline, 405. 
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Banditti of robbers, detachment of, at Palestrina and Poli, l*6qr- 
have two inodes of proceeding, 1*7 — the numbers of, ib«— civft 
guard of Poli called out against, 1*8— these, increased by a ‘ partyl 
of his Holiness’s soldiers, T renew the campaign—the result, 
third campaign — dose of the narrative, ib.— near 1 *0 of, near Tip 
voli, 150 — treatment by, and murder finally of the archpriest*ot< 
Vico-Varo, with his friend and nephew, ib. — muidcr a land agent, 
and detain a surgeon till ransomed, 151 — are very religious, 153. 

Batths, all plans of, dnided into three heads, *01 — advantage of the 
oblifpn order, 402. 

Ben (ft of Clergy , baibarous nicety of our old laws shown by a cu- 
rious instance relative to the, 339. 

Bint ham , Mr Jeremy, pkm*of a civil rode suggested by, 19* — the 
re^ilt of it could not be beneficial, 195. 

Best , Mr Justice, feelings and reasonings of, blamed, 130 — occasion- 
ed by an incorrect report, H 1 — Beccaria’s little book recommend- 
ed to his attention, 133 — observations of, from the Morning Chro- 
nicle, *10 — from the Mew Times, *1 1 — others from the Report of 
Messrs Barneuall and Alderson, 412 — remarks, *1* — able speech 
of a learned brother Judge, who is decidedly of an opposite opi- 
nion, *17. 

Black Act, a man might be hanged by the, for coming disguised from 
a masquerade, 338. 

Booth, Mr, useful observation of, 36* — his general want of informa- 
tion leads him into gross errors, 365. 

Boroughs and cities, misrepresented by Brady, and were, many of 
them, places of strength and importance, 31— modes of summon- 
ing the citizens to Parliament, 33 — the number, 3*. 

Britain, Great, raided to the summit, not of fame merely, but of 
worth, 183— happy, if we never shrink from the high post of duty 
her preeminence imposes upon us, 190— sketch of the mass of 
British intellect since 1789, 183. 

Brown, Dr, tract of, on the tendency of the Bill for the Education of 
the Poor, 214 — a few of his wanderings in it pointed out, 216 et 
se<](].~—h\$ knowledge and fairness equally laudable, 221— monstrous 
assertion of, respecting the Digest, 2*7. 

Bullion , average market price of, in every year since 1800, 478- 
value apd depreciation per cent, of the currency, same period, ib. 

C 

Capital, an individual obliged to transfer, will lose the profit of what 
cannotLbe transferred of it, 116. 

Capital Punishments, the distinction made between theory and prac- 
tice, in speaking of, excepted against, 319, 320 — render averse to 
prosecute and convict, 326 — for forgery, 327— the frequency of, 
increases the number of offenders , 328— account of. for Middlesex 
and other counties, during different periods, 329— description of, 

* 
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and the effect upon the spectators, 345— substitutes for, surest* 
^d,347. _ 86 

farbonari origin Of, and with what view established, 75 have been 

f greatly misrepresented, 76 — the members of, daily increased by 
A persecution, ib. 

J ’Juttham, Lord, two letters of, to his son, 466. 
jPtowicr, Marie Joseph do, Tableau Historique do la literature, de- 
puis 1789- par, 158 — -mnrdeied his father and his brother at one 
stroke — the particulars, ib — an account of his work, 160 cl scr/q. 
Church Establishment in England, receipt for prolonging the exist- 
ence of the, 62 — munificent endowments of the final cause of 
learning, 305 — wisely and beneficially different in Scotland, ib. 
Classical learning, stain which has adhered to. 302 — attainments in, 
of the Examinee at Oxford, 304 — stattfof, and the encouragement 
given to, in England and Scotland, 305 — endowments in Scotch 
Colleges would be extremely beneficial to, and rarely frustrated, 
310. 

Code, the civil, plan of, by Mr Bentham, 191 — reform of the, ufider 
Justinian, 198. 

— — Napoleon, 196 — the Penal, ib. 

Commit-tee of inquiry into matters touching the dignity of a peer, I— 
obligations to, acknowledged for their researches, 2 — a quotation 
as a favourable specimen of their sentiments, and partly of their 
style, ib. — reasons of, for renouncing ail inquiry into Saxon times, 
not satisfactory, 4 — an error in the Report of some importance, 
respecting Courts de More, 16 — which leads to another, an erro- 
neous interpretation of the phrase Curia Regis, 6 — consider no as- 
sembly to have been the Common Council, unless it had imposed 
burthens on the people in the nature of taxes, 15 — are inclined to 
think that an act emanated from King Edward’s sole authority, 
though the writ says expressly that it was made communi concilio, 
et consilio , #c. 15 — misled by the annals of Waverley, 16 — found 
no document of importance with respect to the constitution of le- 
gislative assemblies in the time of Rufus, ib*— such assemblies, how- 
ever, are amply proved to have been held even under his govern- 
ment, 17 — how such proof is chiefly valuable, ib. — say it does not 
appear, even from history, that Henry I. ever convened legislative 
assemblies, ib. — that he did, does appear from historians, 18 — as- 
sert, most unfortunately, that no mention is made of a legal con- 
vention to accede to the agreement between Stephen and Henry, 
touching the succession of the latter, ib. — extraordinary proceed- 
ing, 19 — and complaint, ib— pass over the story of John’s election 
in Mathew Paris too slightly, 20 — led, by a writ in the 6th of John, 
into an unaccountable blunder, ib. — make judicious and pertinent 
remarks, ib. — opinions of, who were originally knights of the shire, 
2*7 two propositions of, with respect to our borough representa- 

tion ; the first doubtful, tike other entirely erroneous, 30 — have as- 
certained, they inform us, that cities and boroughs called to the 
Parliament at Shrewsbury in the 11th of Edward I. held of the 
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King) 36 — instances showing that they are mistaken with respect 
to that Parliament, ib.— some of the innumerable negligences aqd 
errors of, 38, 42 — these are sufficient) we trust) to induce tfiek 
Committee to revise their work, 42. 1 

Committee , the Select, on the Criminal Laws, feel and act in a grati- j 
fying manner, 336 — are accused of packing the evidence, 337. i 

Conciliation , the dictate of justice no less than of policy — how ctfedf^ 
ed, 352. 

Confinement , solitary, in jails, and want of work of great efficacy, 
293. 

Contingent remainders, the nature of, shortly pointed out, 208 — in 
the proposed alterations regarding, we are not without support, 
21°. 

Conveyances in England, objections to the proposed improvements* re- 
specting, 191 — the prejudices against the alteration of laws fre- 
quently mixed with vanity or self-interest, 192 — the objections of 
the considerate and unprejudiced guarded against, 193 — nature 
and effect of, by matter of record, detailed, 200 — mischievous 
state of the law respecting, illustrated by a case, 203 — the writ 
must contain a technical description of the property, 204 — remedy 
proposed, ib. — how laws as to the alterations ought to be made, 

205 — reference should first be made to the judges and law officers, 

206 — private conveyances, 207 — the last example of necessary al- 
terations, 208. 

Cookery, the object of, 61 — the French superior in, 44— taste and 
smell, 4^ — derivation of, among the Greeks and Romans, 46 — a- 
mong the aboriginal Britons, 47 — offices in, of considerable digni- 
ty, ib. — amusements in, by C. Campiggio, when here, about the 
divorce of Queen Catherine, 48 — imitated possibly, at present, by 
Signior Cochi, ib. — triumphs and trophies in, in 1G64, 49 — tastes 
degenerated, and manners changed since, ib. — Montaigne quoted, 
of the Italian cooks, 50 — 4 The Practical Cook, * quotation from, 52 
—another, a sublime and characteristic passage, ib — fattening of 
geese in France, and for* the London market, 55 — travestying of 
dislies, 58 — ‘ Cour Gastronomique, ’ 59 — Apicius ILdivivus, 60 — 
work on, by the Marquis of Buckingham’s cook — gives 365 bills 
of fare, preserved for future antiquaries, we hope, 61. 

County and hundred courts, 10. 

Court of Justice, first instituted probably in the council of Clarendon, 
in 1164, 13. 

Courts de more , 4. 

Crimes proceed from passion— how they must be prevented, 342— 
the law equally sentenced to death for stealing five shillings as for 
murder, ^24— immunity from, not purchased by hanging up tablets 
written in blood, 322— several of a beastly nature, and deplorable 
consequences, not punished with death, and why, 343. 

Criminal laws, spirit in which inquiries relative to the, should be con- 
ducted, 317, 348— pretended practical reasoners the most mis* 

6 
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chievous, 820 —efficacy of, frequently in the inverse ratio of their 
, severity, 321 --what gives efficacy to, 322 — state of, quoted from : 

jf a speech of Sir Samuel Romilly, 326— Report of the Select Com- 

7 mittee on, 328 — inefficient, from their over-severity, 340. See 
Report* ..." 

Regis , misinterpreted by the Lords’ Committee, 6 of whom 

• imposed, ib. — writ of summons to, by Prince John, 9. 

D ' 

Dalzel , late Professor, lectures by, on the Ancient Greeks, &c., re* 
marks upon, 312 — faults of, ascribed to diffuse prelection, 313- 
instances of inaccurate scholarship and inconsistent judgment, ib. 

Decalogue , copy of, at Poll, with changes in it to serve the views of 
the hierarchy, 142. 

Digest , and Tables, of the state of education, 250 — their accuracy 
may be relied on, 249. 

Dissenters , in England, the charge that we have spoken lightly or 
angrily of the, repelled, 21 3 — their part in the discussion of the 
new plan of education, ib. ct seqq. 

Doge of Venice , scene between and Angiolina, 274 — addresses the 
cemetery of his ancestors with great loftiness both of feeling and 
diction, 276 — is ushered into the presence of the conspirators, 
277 — noble and thrilling language of, to his nephew, 281 — part of 
his speech at the arraignment, 282 — his last speech is a grand pro- 
phetic rant, eloquent and terrible, 283. 

E 

Education Billy 214 — the reader shortly reminded of the history of 
the, 221 — the committee on, characterized, 223— objections by 
Dissenters to pecuniary assistance from the Legislature, 225— the 
exclusive principle adopted by the National Society said to be in- 
jurious, 228 — reason for Dissenters favouring the New Plan— 
which, we shall be told, should secure to it the opposition of the 
Church, 230 — an attempt in some of the tracts to ground their op- 
position on arguments in this Journal, 232 — a refining or captious 
objection. 233 — much is said of the tendency of Churchmen to op- 
press, 234— positive acts, 235 — remarks upon them, 237 — the 
question, whether a master will maltreat the children of Dissenters, 
considered, ib. — visitation, a great fallacy committed here, 239 
—what resemblance is there between the proposed schools and old 
foundations? 240 — those who object to ecclesiastical visitation 
must recommend a substitute, 241 — elections of a committee in- 
convenient, 242 — one point of view in which the consequences of 
superintendence by a committee deserves further to be regard- 
ed, 243 — the Dissenters object to the increase that would be given 
to the power of the Church, 244— and to the stigma that would be 
affixed upon Non-conformists, which requires more serious consi- 
deration, 246 — they also maintain that there is no occasion for the 
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interference of the State at all, 24*7 — deficiency of education, 250, 
251 — alleged to be supplied by Sunday Schools, ib.— the progrew 
and permanence of the efforts making by private benevolence over-l 
rated, 253 — we can hardly conceive the effects of the new plan] 
upon local exertions to bo prejudicial, 254* — the expense of Sun J 
day or other Charity schools, 256 — address to both the parties ejj£ 
gaged, ib. 

Edward /. and Edward II., knights, citizens, and burgesses, sat in 
the Parliaments in the time of, as appears from the writs for their 
Expenses, 38, 4*2. 

Edward //., a slovenly and incorrect account of the proceedings in 
the 5th of the reign of, by the Lords’ Committee, 40. 

Eloquence , modern, is different from ancient, but has not declined, 
171 — characterized by the actual state of the human mind, 173 — 
of the Bar and the Pulpit, 174 — state and effects of, in France, at 
the Revolution, 181. 

Emigration , extent of, annually, 369, 375. 

England , moral habits of the common people of, 351 — the jargon 
current among certain writers respecting the lower classes, 318. 

Euphrosyne , story of, interesting ; a quotation, 100 — her silent de- 
spair and patient misery has the beauty of the deepest tragedy, 101. 

Exchequer , English, supposed to have been instituted by the Con- 
queror, 11— members and business of, ib — no record of, by Ma- 
dox, before Henry I., 14 — enriched anciently by iniquitous fines 
paid for writs of Chancery, 1 3. 


Fines and recoveries, what, 201 — the assurance in, which we would 
substitute for the technical description of the property, 204. 

Forgery , lessening of the punishment for, necessary to the execution 
of the laws, 335-310. 

* Form of Cury, ’ compiled by the Master Cooks of Richard HI., 48. 

France , Sismondi’s historj' of, 488— causes of the want of historical 

' talent in, 440 — kings of, of the first race, 495— barbarous maxims 
and usages of Clovis and his descendants, 496— origin of the Car- 
lovingion family, and their progress to supreme power, 497 — their 
elevation not a mere change of dynasty, 500 — morality of the most 
eminent Ecclesiastics in the age of Pepin, 501 — Charlemagne the 
greatest of the kings of, 502 — history of, after, ceases to inspire 
much interest, 505 — contests between his feeble descendants, ib. 
— last century of the Carlovingian line without great men, or 
splendid events, 506. 

Frederic th&Great knew little of the territorial line of operations, 
383 — first systematically practised the oblique order of battle, 401. 

Fundholder s, losses sustained by the, in consequence of the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, 485 — their gains by its elevation, 487 
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genius, from the bent it takes, shows the spirit of the times, 181. 
'peorge IV., act of, a most impudent piece of legislation, 132 — the 
affectionate relation constituted by, and Mr Judge Bests declara- 
* tion, between the different orders of society, ib. 
dS-arberl, one of the most extraordinary persons of the middle ages, 
507. 

Glory, secure from decay, whence derived, 509. 

Godwin , Mr W., answer of, to Mr Malthus’s Essay, dcscreditable 
both as to matter and manner, 303, 375 — reasons for noticing it, 
363 — mistakes of, that may be ascribed to ignorance, 371 — many 
which seem to have arisen from wilful misrepresentation, 373. , 
Greek Classes , proposed that the Professors should give additional 
hours of more intimate tuition to the, in Scotch colleges, 307- 
prelection with this indispensable, 309. 

Gurney , Miss, translation by, of the Saxon Chronicle, recommended 
to public notice, 500. 


H 

Hannibal, skill displayed by, in bis march over the Alps, 385 — has 
been unjustly represented, how, 4-02. 

Henry III., innumerable mean or unjust contrivances of, for enrich- 
ing his treasury at the expense of his subjects, 22 — these not less 
remarkable than his perversions of law and justice, 23 — character 
of, 24* — importance of the Mayor and citizens of London in his 
time, 32. 

Hexameters (Laureate), Mr Southey’s experiment in, 4-22 — his alleg- 
ed improvements, 423 — serve to render that measure more inad- 
missible, 424 — reasons why it can never be naturalized in our lan- 
guage, ib. 

High - Church national education, 509. 

History, the genius of, nourished by the study of original narrators, 
491 — is superior, in what respects when rendered picturesque and 
characteristic by its adherence to contemporary documents, 492 
— specimen in illustration, 493 — the period of, the Anglo-Saxons 
can boast of great names among its histoiians, 499. , 

Holford , George, Esq. author of Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons 
of this Country, 286 — sensible observations of, 297 — pity that they 
are preceded by the usual noiisense about the tide of blasphemy 
and sedition, 298 — whence comes it that our loyal careerist ob- 
serves only those tides and currents which set one way ? ib. 

Honour , Mr Southey’s notion of the sense of, 424, Note. 

I 

Innovation, dislike of, proceeds from what, 287. 

Ireland, tendency in the writers of, to a gaudy and create style, 356. 

Jomini, Baron dc, work by, oit the art of war, 377— amusing and in- 
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stnictive, 379 — consults of what, 380 — the author’s object, 405— 
cannot resist quoting the concluding pages, 407— the style, ib^- — 
See Art of War . 

Jones, Colonel, the account by, ‘ of the war in Spain and Portugal!! 
is curiously devoid of profound views, and extremely inaccuraty ! 
one instance in proof of, 397. 

Judge , a fifth (an imaginary personage), in the case Ilott v. WitkkS, 4 
' reasons luminously and irresistibly, in opposition to Brother Best, 
417 Brother Holroyd, 418 — and the Lord Chief Justice, 419. 


K 

King, the late, letters of, to Mr Pitt, 460 — was no friend to any plan 
for reforming the House of Commons, 461. 

L 

Lam of England, administered from two sources, 209. 

human, of slow growth, 107— Lord Bacon, Sir Mathew Hate, 

and others, much bolder reformers of, than we are, 198. 

Leases, in private conveyances, proposed to be omitted, 207 — the 
objection to this, on account of the stamp imposed, answered, ib. 

Legislature, the English, history of, 1 — no radical change in the prin- 
ciples of our constitution since our Saxon progenitors, 10 — the 
government, from the Conquest to Magna Charta, had been slowly 
undergoing important alterations, 20 — remarks on the transition 
from the ancient Common Council to the modern Parliament in 
the time of Edward I., 25, 26 — county Members have been at all 
times chosen in the county courts, 29 — who were the members of 
these courts, iq the reign of Henry HI., ib. 

Leigh, MrCliandos, poems by, 134 — inaccuracies in, 135 — merits 
of, far from contemptible, 138. 

Line of operations, (in war), the territorial, 381 — the manoeuvring, 
386. 

Lioni, a young nobleman in the ‘ Doge of Venice, * fine sdffloquy 
of, 279. 

Literature , English and French, 158 — grammar, 160 — every thing in 
the analysis of the understanding traced back to Bacon, 161 — vast 
superiority of the English over the French in mental philosophy, 
163— the two among our latest intellectual philosophers who would 
be the most salutary to the French. 1 65 — the French deficient in 
the moral and political sciences, 166, 169 — rhetoric and literary 
criticism, 171 — the difference between the oratory of England and 
France stated, 174 — history, 175 — French romances, 177 — novels, 
1 7 8 — sketch of the mass of British intellect contemporary with 
that in "nance celebrated by M. Chenier, 183 — of our religious 
and inoral establishments, 185 — public charities, 187— concluding 
observations, 189. 

Localities , feline attachment to, 311, 319. 
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Locke, the mode in which the French have expatiated on the doc- 
trines of, 163— 'they have overlooked one great portion of liis 
£*theory, 164. 

Lloyd, Mr Richard, letter by, 509— objection of, to Mr Brougham's 
Bill, 510— exclaims against moderation in provisions for religious 
, instruction, ib. — -seems to wish Parliament should compel all child- 
- *en to attend the Established Church* 511 — ascribes the plans of 
general education to the Devil, 512— is an advocate of Ignorance, 
513 — specimen of his politics, ib. 

Logic | present state of, in France, 161. 

M 

Machinery and accumulation, effects of, *102 — novel and extraordi- 
nary doctrines respecting, 103 — objections to improvement of ma- 
chinery, applicable to improvement of skill and industry of the la- 
bourer, 104 — may be asked, would the demand be sufficient to take 
off the increased quantity of commodities? 105 — suppose the pro- 
ductive powers of industry increased ten thousand times, still no 
reason to apprehend any lasting glut of the market, 106 — in vain 
that Mr Malthus supposes an indisposition to consume , 107 — want 
of foreign demand owing to one of two causes, ib. — cause of our 
distresses, 108 — some portion, certainly, of late commercial em- 
barrassments arose from a sudden glut of foreign markets, 109 — 
it has been said, any relief of a more liberal commercial system 
would only be temporary — we should glut the market of the world ! 
considered, 110 — and with every commodity , demanded by foreign- 
ers, ib. — contended, that the means England, by furnishing cottons 
• nine-tenths easier, should possess of producing all other commodi- 
ties, would not be put in requisition, 1 11 — this objection examined 
in detail, 112 — introduction of machinery into one employment, 
occasions a demand for labourers in some other, 115 — the utmost 
facility of production can never be injurious, 118-*— more than an 
increased fertility of sdtl, and salubrity of climate, can be injurious, 
119 — nine-tenths of the present gluts may be traced to the inter-* 
ference of Government, ib. 

Madame de Savignv , extract from her letters, 51. 

Mallhus , mistaken respecting the withdrawing of capital, 115 — has 
laboured to show how the poor may raise their wages, and beconm 
more independent, 374. 

Manuel dcs Amphitryons , account of, and quotations, 58 — we concur 
with the author on the subject of introducing guests to each other, 
and of servants waiting at tabic, 59. 

Marino Faliero , Doge of Venice, an historical tragedy, by Lord B}- 
ron, 271 — a failure both as a poem and a play* owing to the bud 
choice of his subject, ib. — the story extremely improbable, 272 — 
a short abstract of it, 273 — the first, scenes heavily and unskilfully 
executed, ib. — a scene, in the second aqt r between the Doge and 
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Angiolina, lias force and beauty, 271 — passages of great sweetness 
and dignity, 275 — the conspirators speak in lofty language ; a pas- 
sage of much force and spirit, 276 — the character of the work 
tiniated, 284. % 

Marriage , Dissenters* petition relative to, 64— to what effect the pro* 
visions of the bill ought to be, 65 — extraordinary that Jews should 
be indulged for their infidelity, and Quakers for their obstinacy 6& , 
—Mr Dillon’s account ofTSis, 67 — such indecent scenes, once be- 
gun, will be more common, 69 — the law petitioned against is in- 
consistent, 70 — the Church not endangered by granting the con- 
cession requested, ib. 

Maturin , Mr, author of Mehnoth, betrays a lamentable deficien- 
cy of tact and judgment, 358 — his taste for horrible subjects, 
359 — his genius and abilities not thought of meanly, 362. 

Medical men, prescribe according to what suits their own tastes, 62. 

Mehnoth , the Wanderer, story of, clumsy and inartificial, 354 — spe- 
cimen of the unmeaning rant in, 357 — the matter equally objec- 
tionable, 358 — account of a beautiful woman and her lover buried 
alive, to perish by starvation, 360 — passage from a dream, 361 — 
be it our care to suppress su -h nuisances, 362. 

Mind , the human, is acting under peculiar impulses, 191 — is acquir- 
ing a confidence in its own judgment, ib. — the effect upon, by ob- 
jects of terror haunting it, 344. 

Ministers , the two reasons given by, in defence of Austria, extremely 
suspicious, 90 — the one relating to the Carbonari by far the more 
absurd, 91. 

Monkish system, the spirit of the, in operation, where, 311. 

j Montaigne, a delightful essayist, 167. 

Moore.) Sir John, critical investigation of the movement made .by, 
when he marched to attack Marshal Soult, 392 — the Ministers had 
taken the decision of an important point out of his hands, 393 — 
Napoleon foiled in his designs by, 395 — his death a great misfor* 
tune to the British arm}', 396. * . 

Mortality , aunual, in Sweden and in the United States, 365. 

Murderer in his cell, liow his situation affects himself and die com- 
munity, 346. 


* N 

Naples , commencement of the revolution at, 73 — its peaceful nature 
shown, 75 — the body of the people were prepared for it, 77 — the 
provincial militia the great agents, ib. — the people had a right to 
change their government, 80. 

Napoleon , tte campaign of 1 800, 384 — results of his earlier Italian 
campaiffpl Recapitulated, 391. 

Notice and warning, difference between, 415. 

Notice of an unlawful intention does uot make the action which fol- 
lows lawful, 421* 
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Operations , territorial line of, 381 — the manoeuvring lines of, divided 
| iiifft ten heads, 387. 

Oxford. University, relics of imperfection or absurdity still in the sys- 
* teen of education at, 303 — public examinations at, for honours, 304 
V*- — the disposal of Fellowships conducted on a plan not to be re- 
' Commended, 310. 

P 

Pitt, the Right lion. W., difficulties in reviewing the life of, 437 — 
was far more excellent as a Debater than as a Statesman, 438— 
qualities fining for a ministerial orator. 139 — defects and faults of, 
as a speaker, t K) — compared to Mr Fox ; neither had faults of a 
mean or paltry kind. 441 — though long ii\ power, has left little 
even to arrest the attention of posterity, 442 — financial measures, 
ib. — amidst all his expedients, overlooked economy, 444 — sinking 
fund and depreciation of" the currency, ib. — mistake of, in relation 
to the French Revolution, and the wars it occasioned, 445 — nego- 
ciations of, equally inconsistent, 446 — Mr Burke or Mr Fox would 
have acted how, 447 — disconnected with recent changes, ib — ta- 
lents of, as a statesman, not necessarily denied, 448 — claim of, to 
political integrity, the subject of disputation, ib — high-minded 
acts of, 4oG — did not display the same magnanimity when his si- 
tuation in the Government was at stake, 457 — various success of 
the efforts of, for reform, 461 — a few particulars of the early life 
of, 462 — first speech of, 463 — curious particulars of the profes* 
sional life of, 464 — early letter of, upon his brother's death, and 
two of Lord Chatham to his son at Cambridge, 465. 

Poetry , revolution in, 135 — reasons for it, 156 — opening of ‘ The 
View, * by Mr Leigh, 138 — a change equally complete in our 
prose, 355. 

Poliy particulars of a free school at, 141 — of harvest wages, 143 — 
the olive the favourite culture, ib. 

Population , increase of, in America, 366 — progress of, how ascer- 
tained, 369 — the rate affected by what causes, 372 — proportion of 
births to marriages, ib. — in England, 376. 

Prisons , state of, 286— more than 107,000 persons committed to the 
jails of the United Kingdoms in one year! ib. — the attention call- 
ed to, has made the fat and sleek people outrageous, 2S7 — distinc- 
tion between a jail and house of correction, 288*— classifications 
proposed for jails, 289 — a neglected object in, is diet* ib. — should 
be a place of punishment, 290, 296— what the meaning of sentenc- 
ing to is, if this is neglected, 291 — the punishment apportioned, 
ib. — it should be sharp and short, 292 — solitary confinement should 
be used, ib — the mistake by many excellent men, of seeking the 
reformation of the prisoners, not that of the public, 293— evidence 
pf the Jail Committee, ib.— confusion in the government of, 298 — 
the females should be under the care of a matron, 299— inspectors 
vol. xxxv. bo, 79* Mm 
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objected to for obvious reasons, ib.— our general system, 300—* 
but one objection to it, ib. — one aid to prisoners overlooked, the 
means of regulating their defence, and providing witnesses, 301. 

Proclamation of his Eoiinency against robbers, 154. 

Protestant Society, for defending and encouraging toleration, 7L 

jgp. Q 

Quakers, pbstinacy of the, 6fi5--their practice, as well as creed, is be- 
nevolence, 353. 

Quarterly List oi New Publications, 258, 515. 

R 

Recoveries , common, in conveyancing, an account of, 200 — proceed- 
ing in, described by lack's tone, 201, Note. 

Registry of deeds, observations in favour of, 21 1 — benefits resulting 
from, and the chance of greater evil, 212. 

Report from the Lords’ Committees, 1 — the only way we know to 
reconcile its inconsistencies, 43. 8ee Committee . 

Report of the Committee on criminal laws, able and interesting sum- 
mary of the, 328 — state of crimes, and the administration of the 
law, 329 — the repeal of statutes creating capital felonies, recom- 
mended, 332 — the alteration of others, ib. — adverts to the law re- 
specting Jorgery, 33 5 — has not escaped misrepresentation and ca- 
( vils, 336. 

Rochefoucault , maxims of, 168 — jumble of opposites in a description 
t of him, ib. 

JiQtnish superstition, the pernicious alliance between and the most 
criminal life is very striking, 154. 


S 

Saxon heptarchy, differs from the corresponding period in French 
history, 499 — Saxon chronicle, entitled to farther revision and il- 
lustration, 500. 

Schools , public, in England, for the encouragement of profligacy and 
crime, 286. 

Scipio African us, the elder, dreadful exploit of, 399. 

Scotsman, exertions of a, in the field of learning, spring from brighter 
. views than stalls and fat benefieeg, 307. 

Simondh T. C. L. Simonde de, qualifications of, for writing his his- 
tory France, 48&— studied history in the contemporary writers, 
491. 

Sketch of the Revolution at Naples by an eyewitness, 72 — principal 
object o£J?3-— the desertion of General Pepe, and its consequences, 
describeK 74*— detached facts in, brought together, 7 8-»— pictu- 
resque description of the entrance into Naples, 77. 

Society , affectionate address of .the higher link of, to the lower, 192. 

Southey* Dr Robert, Vision of Judgment by, exceedingly dull andt 
wordy, 422. 

G 



Sparlacus the Gladiator lias given a biilliant example of the central 
position of an army, $99* 

Spondees, English, observations upon, 409. 

•tyring-Guns, the lawfulness of, at the fairest, considered, 124, 131 

personally to shoot a trespasser is murder, vi \ — to set guns is 
equally so, 126— opinion of Mr Justice Abbot on, ^uh remarks on 

%* it, ib. — singular to say, as he does^bat no injury is intended, as 

notices will prevent persons from exposing themselves 127 not 

to be connived at, like glass or spikes, 128, 419 — Mr Justice 
Best’s opinion of, 129 — consideration of it , 180 — a malice, by im- 
plication of law, in setting, ] 8 3 — argued, that it will put an end 
to poaching, ib — poaching can never be abolished, 184 — a sort of 

horror in thinking of, ib. — long aud eloquent speech of Judge , 

417* * 

Standard of money, pernicious effects of degrading the, 468 — dr of 
elevating, 473 — alterations in, from the Norman Conquest down to 
1601, ib. — degradation of, the most wretched resource of a bank- 
rupt government, 474 — some of the bad consequences might be 
obviated, how, 475 — depreciation of paper currency to a still more 
ruinous extent, ib. — these fluctuations most injuiiou* to the bt ^t 
inteiests of the country, 478 — average depreciation since 1800, ib. 
— told by those who contend for the degradation of, again, that it 
will be impossible for the country otherwise to support its burdeus, 
considered, 481 — this expedient cannot be defended on the ground 
of necessity, 482 — or o f justice, 484*. 

Stewart, Ougald, Esq., would, if well known to the French, be most 
salutary to them, 165 — one thing which raises him above all men* 
tal philosophers, 166. 

Sifgdt/i , E. B. Esq., letters by, noticed, 213. 

T 

Theft, account of the first lapse into, in common cases, 350 — the evil 
of, still confined within petty limits, 349. 

Theory and practice, mutual relation of, 319. 

Thieves, driven to their way of life by necessity, 343, 350 — -subject, 
like other men, to the power of fascination, $44 — three kinds of, 
to be cured, how, 35 1 . 

Three months near Koine, remarks on, 140 — Poli, 141, &c.— *-& quo- 
tation from, of the hog, 143 — a spirited description of the hunting 
of the wild boar, 144 — ceremony of blessing the Casc&di, describ- 
ed in, 155 — popular poetry of the modern Romans — c Giuseppe 
Mustrilli Pietro Maneino, * 156— Gobcrtinco, who killed 4 964 
persona, ’ &c. 157. 

Tomline , Dr George, Memoirs by, of Mr Pitt’s life, 450 — composed 
by means of his Lordship's scissors, 45 1— partial in transplanting 
speeches, ib. — the good Bishop mistakes prudence in Mr Pitt for 
want of ambition, 452— necessary to contradict a slander revived 
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by, 454— hunts out panegyrics in foreign languages, 455— arrange- 
ment of the book as clu||w‘ os can be imagined, 459. 

Turkish government, state of the, 92 — jail described, 96. 


Verse, the English, proceeds, not by the succession oflongand short, 
but of accented and unaogmated syllables, 425 — does not admit* of*, 
any change in the aumb^Rit them in the line, 426 — the essence 
of, is Regularity, 428 — definition of hexameter, 483. 

Vision of Judgment, by Robert Southey, Esq — the staple of the 
piece is a flat and heavy eulogy on kin«b and ministers, &c 422 — 
particulars of it, 433 — happy to be done with him, 4 36 — appre- 
hensive that the worthy inditer o! Epics i* hilling into dotage, 422. 

Visitation of the bchools in England, proposed by the new plan, 239. 

\V 

Ward, Mr, pronounces the severest censure on the proceedings of 
the Allies, 88. 

Wellington , Duke of, masterly arrangements of the, in defence of 
Portugal, 392 — and at the battle of Salamanca 403. 

WiU , the object of the, is to have its own way, 343 — not bent and 
overawed by a punishment, which has not a natural as well as le- 
gal sanction, 346. 

Witnwgemote , Saxon, the functions of the, have continued the same, 
and its rights have never been relinquished, 10. 

Writs for the election of county members, 28 — of expenses which 
the Lords’ Committee could not discover, 38, 42. 
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